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ESSAYS. 

WARREN    HASTINGS.^ 

{E£fiburgh  BevieWy)  October,  1841. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  shall  best  meet  the 
wishes  of  our  readei's,  if,  instead  of  minutely  examining 
this  book,  we  attempt  to  give,  in  a  way  necessarily 
hasty  and  imperfect,  our  own  view  of  the  hfe  and  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Hastings.  Our  feeling  towards  him  is  not 
exactly  that  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  impeached 
him  in  1787 ;  neither  is  it  tliat  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  uncovered  and  stood  up  to  receive  him  in 
1813.  He  had  great  qualities,  and  he  rendered  great 
services  to  the  state.  But  to  represent  him  as  a  man 
of  stainless  virtue  is  to  make  him  ridiculous ;  and  from 
regard  for  his  memory,  if  from  no  other  feeling,  his 
friends  would  have  done  well  to  lend  no  countenance 
to  such  adulation.  We  believe  that,  if  he  were  now 
living,  he  would  have  sufficient  judgment  and  sufficient 
greatness  of  jnind  to  wish  to  be  shown  as  he  was.  He 
must  have  known  that  there  were  dark  spots  on  his 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Warren  ffasHngSy  frst  Governor- General  of 
CengaL  CJompiled  from  Original  Papers,  ^y  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Quua,  M.  A 
3v(^  8to.    London:  1841. 
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2  WAKREN  HASTINGS. 

f^me.  He  might  also  have  felt  with  pride  that  the  splen- 
dour of  his  fame  would  bear  many  spots.  He  would 
have  wished  posterity  to  have  a  likeness  of  him,  though 
an  unfavourable  likeness,  rather  than  a  daub  at  once 
insipid  and  unnatural,  resembling  neither  him  nor  any- 
body else.  "  Paint  me  as  I  am,"  said  Oliver  Crom- 
well, while  sitting  to  young  Ldy.  "  If  you  leave  out 
the  scars  and  wrinkles,  I  will  not  pay  you  a  shilling." 
Even  in  such  a  trifle,  the  great  Protector  showed  both 
his  good  sense  and  his  magnanimity.  He  did  not  wish 
all  that  was  characteristic  in  his  coimtenance  to  be  lost, 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  give  him  the  regular  features 
and  smooth  blooming  cheeks  of  the  curl-pated  minions 
of  James  the  First.  He  was  content  that  his  face 
should  go  forth  marked  with  all  the  blemishes  which 
had  been  put  on  it  by  time,  by  war,  by  sleepless  nights, 
by  anxiety,  perhaps  by  remorse  ;  but  with  valour,  pol- 
icy, authority,  and  public  care  written  in  all  its  princely 
lines.  If  men  truly  great  knew  their  own  interest,  it  is 
thus  that  they  would  wish  their  minds  to  be  portrayed. 
Warren  Hastings  sprang  from  an  ancient  and  illus- 
trious race.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  his  pedigree  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  great  Danish  sea-king,  whose  sails 
were  long  the  terror  of  both  coasts  of  the  British  Chan- 
nel, and  who,  after  many  fierce  and  doubtftil  struggles, 
yielded  at  last  to  the  valour  and  genius  of  Alfred. 
But  the  undoubted  splendour  of  the  line  of  Hastings 
needs  no  illustration  from  fable.  One  branch  of  that 
line  wore,  in  the  fouiteenth  century,  the  coronet  of 
Pembroke.  From  another  branch  s))rang  the  renowned 
Chamberlain,  the  faithful  adherent  of  the  White  Rose, 
whose  fate  has  furnished  so  striking  a  theme  both  to 
poets  and  to  historians.  His  family  received  from  the 
Tudoi^s  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  which,  after  long 
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WARRE;J^  HASTINGS.  8 

dispossession,  was  regained  in  otir  time  by  a  series  of 
events  scarcely  paralleled  in  romance. 

The  lords  of  the  manor  of  Daylesfwd,  in  Worcester- 
shire, claimed  to  be  considered  as  the  heads  of  this  dis- 
tinguished family.  The  main  stock,  indeed,  prospered 
less  than  some  of  the  younger  shoots.  But  the  Dayles- 
ford  family,  though  not  ennobled,  was  wealthy  and 
highly  considered,  till,  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  great  ruin  of  the  civil  war. 
The  Hastings  of  that  time  was  a  zealous  cavaUer.  He 
raised  money  on  his  lands,  sent  his  plate  to  the  mint  at 
Oxford,  joined  the  royal  army,  and,  after  spending  half 
his  property  in  the  cause  of  King  Charles,  was  glad  to 
ransom  himself  by  making  over  most  of  the  remaining 
half  to  Speaker  Lenthal.  The  old  seat  at  Daylesford 
still  remained  in  the  family ;  but  it  could  no  longer  be 
kept  up ;  and  in  the  following  generation  it  was  sold  to 
a  merchant  of  London. 

Before  this  transfer  took  place,  the  last  Hastings  of 
Daylesford  had  presented  his  second  son  to  the  rectory 
of  the  parish  in  which  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
&mily  stood.  The  living  was  of  little  value ;  and  tlie 
situation  of  the  poor  clergyman,  after  the  sale  of  the 
estate,  was  deplorable.  He  was  constantly  engaged  in 
lawsuits  about  his  tithes  with  the  new  lord  of  the  man- 
or, and  was  at  lengtli  utterly  ruined.  His  eldest  son, 
Howard,  a  well-conducted  young  man,  obtained  a  place 
in  the  customs.  The  second  son,  Pynaston,  an  idle, 
worthless  boy,  married  before  he  was  sixteen,  lost  his 
wife  in  two  years,  and  died  in  the  West  Indies,  leaving 
to  the  care  of  his  unfortunate  father  a  little  orphan, 
destined  to  strange  and  memorable  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune. 

Warren,  the  son  of  Pynaston,  was  born  on  the  sLxti* 
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4  WARREN  HASTINGS. 

of  December,  1732.  His  mother  died  a  few  days  later, 
and  he  was  left  dependent  on  his  distressed  grandfather. 
The  child  was  early  sent  to  the  village  school,  where 
he  learned  his  letters  on  the  same  bench  with  the  sons 
of  the  peasantry  ;  nor  did  any  thing  in  his  garb  or  fare 
indicate  that  his  life  was  to  take  a  widely  different 
course  from  that  of  the  young  inistics  with  whom  he 
studied  and  played.  But  no  cloud  could  overcast  the 
dawn  of  so  much  genius  and  so  much  ambition.  The 
very  ploughmen  observed,  and  long  remembered,  how 
kindly  little  Warren  took  to  his  book.  The  daily  sight 
of  the  lands  which  his  ancestors  had  possessed,  and 
which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  filled  his 
young  brain  with  wild  fancies  and  projects.  He  loved 
to  hear  stories  of  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  his  pro- 
genitors, of  their  splendid  housekeeping,  their  loyalty, 
and  then*  valour.  On  one  bright  sunmier  day,  the 
boy,  then  just  seven  years  old,  lay  on  the  bank  of  the 
rivulet  which  flows  through  the  old  domain  of  his 
house  to  join  the  Isis.  There,  as  threescore  and  ten 
years  later  he  told  the  tale,  rose  in  his  mind  a  scheme 
which,  through  all  the  turns  of  his  eventful  career,  was 
never  abandoned.  He  would  recover  the  estate  which 
had  belonged  to  his  fathers.  He  would  be  Hastings  of 
Daylesford.  This  purpose,  formed  in  infancy  and  pov- 
erty, grew  stronger  as  his  intellect  expanded  and  iis  liis 
fortune  rose.  He  puraued  his  plan  with  that  calm  but 
indomitable  force  of  will  which  was  the  most  striking 
pecuharity  of  his  character.  When,  under  a  tropical 
sun,  he  ruled  fifty  milHons  of  Asiatics,  his  hopes,  amidst 
all  the  cares  of  war,  finance,  and  legislation,  still  pointed 
to  Daylesford.  And  when  his  long  public  life,  so  sin- 
gularly chequered  with  good  and  evil,  with  glory  and 
obloquy,  had  at  length  closed  forever,  it  was  to  Dayles- 
ford that  he  retu*ed  to  die. 
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When  lie  was  eight  years  old,  his  uncle  Howard 
determined  to  take  charge  of  him,  and  to  give  him  a 
liberal  education.  The  boy  went  up  to  London,  and 
was  sent  to  a  school  at  Newington,  where  he  was  well 
taught  but  ill  fed.  He  always  attributed  the  smallness 
of  his  stature  to  the  hard  and  scanty  fare  of  this  semi- 
naiy.  At  ten  he  was  removed  to  Westminster  school, 
then  flourishing  imder  the  care  of  Dr.  Nichols.  Vinny 
Bourne,  as  his  pupils  affectionately  called  him,  was 
one  of  the  masters.  Churchill,  Colman,  Lloyd,  Cum- 
berland, Cowper,  were  among  the  students.  With 
Cowper,  Hastings  formed  a  friendship  which  neither 
the  lapse  of  time,  nor  a  wide  dissimilarity  of  opinions 
and  pursuits,  could  wholly  dissolve.  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  ever  met  afiber  they  had  grown  to  manhood. 
But  forty  years  later,  when  the  voices  of  many  great 
orators  were  crying  for  vengeance  on  the  oppressor  of 
India,  the  shy  and  secluded  poet  could  image  to  him- 
self Hastings  the  Governor-General  only  as  the  Has- 
tings with  whom  he  had  rowed  on  the  Thames  and 
played  in  the  cloister,  and  refused  to  believe  that  so 
good-tempered  a  fellow  could  have  done  any  tiling  very 
wrong.  His  own  life  had  been  spent  in  praying,  mus- 
ing, and  rhyming  among  the  water-lilies  of  the  Ouse. 
He  had  preserved  in  no  common  measure  the  innocence 
of  childhood.  His  spirit  had  indeed  been  severely  tried, 
but  not  by  temptations  which  impelled  him  to  any  gross 
violation  of  the  rules  of  social  morality.  He  had  never 
been  attacked  by  combinations  of  powerful  and  deadly 
enemies.  He  had  never  been  compelled  to  make  a 
choice  between  innocence  and  greatness,  between  crime 
and  niin.  Firmly  as  he  held  in  theory  the  doctrine  of 
human  depravity,  his  habits  were  such  that  he  was 
unable  to  conceive  how  far  from  the  path  of  right  even 
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kiiid  and  noble  natures  may  be  hurried  by  the  rage  ot 
conflict  and  the  lust  of  dominion. 

Hastings  had  another  associate  at  Westminster  of 
whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  make  frequent  mention, 
Elijah  Impey.  We  know  little  about  their  school  days. 
But,  we  think,  we  may  safely  venture  to  guess  that, 
whenever  Hastings  wished  to  play  any  trick  more  tliaii 
usually  naughty,  he  hired  Impey  with  a  tart  or  a  ball 
to  act  as  fag  in  the  worst  part  of  the  prank. 

Warren  was  distinguished  among  his  comrades  a.s  an 
excellent  swunmer,  boatman,  and  scholar.  At  fourteen 
he  was  first  in  the  examination  for  the  foundation. 
His  name  in  gilded  letters  on  the  walls  of  the  dormitory 
still  attests  his  victory  over  many  older  competitors.  He 
stayed  two  years  longer  at  the  school,  and  was  looking 
forward  to  a  studentship  at  Christ  Church,  when  an 
event  happened  which  changed  the  whole  course  of  his 
life.  Howard  Hastings  died,  bequeathing  his  nephew 
to  tlie  care  of  a  friend  and  distant  relation,  named 
Chiswick.  This  gentleman,  though  he  did  not  abso- 
lutely refiise  the  charge,  was  desirous  to  rid  himself  of 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  Dr.  Nichols  made  strong  remon* 
strances  against  the  cruelty  of  interrupting  the  studies 
of  a  youth  who  seemed  likely  to  be  one  of  the  first 
scholars  of  the  age.  He  even  offered  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  his  favourite  pupil  to  Oxford.  But 
Mr.  Chiswick  was  inflexible.  He  thought  the  years 
which  had  already  been  wasted  on  hexameters  and 
pentameters  quite  sufficient.  He  had  it  in  his  power  to 
obtain  for  the  lad  a  writership  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Whether  the  young  adventurer, 
when  once  shipped  off",  made  a  fortune,  or  died  of  a 
liver  complaint,  he  equally  ceased  to  be  a  burden  to  any- 
body.    Warren  was  accordingly  removed  from  West- 
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minster  school,  and  placed  for  a  few  months  at  a  com- 
mercial academy,  to  study  arithmetic  and  book-keeping. 
In  January  1750,  a  few  days  after  he  liad  completed 
his  seventeenth  year,  he  sailed  for  Bengal,  and  arrived 
at  his  destination  in  die  October  following. 

He  was  immediately  placed  at  a  desk  in  the  Secreta- 
ly's  office  at  Calcutta,  and  laboured  there  during  two 
years.  Fort  William  was  then  purely  a  commercial 
settlement.  In  the  soutli  of  India  the  encroaching 
jwlicy  of  Dupleix  had  transformed  the  servants  of  the 
English  Company,  against  their  will,  into  diplomatists 
and  generals.  The  war  of  the  succession  was  raguig  in 
the  Camatic ;  and  the  tide  had  been  suddenly  turned 
against  the  French  by  the  genius  of  young  Robert 
Clive.  But  in  Bengal  the  European  settlers,  at  peace 
with  the  natives  and  with  each  other,  were  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  ledgers  and  bills  of  lading. 

After  two  years  passed  in  keeping  accounts  at 
Calcutta,  Hastings  was  sent  up  the  country  to  Cossim- 
ba;car,  a  town  which  lies  on  the  Hoogley,  about  a 
mile  from  Moorshedabad,  and  which  then  bore  to 
Moorshedabad  a  relation,  if  we  may  compare  small 
thinc]rs  with  great,  such  as  the  city  of  London  bears 
to  Westminster.  Moorshedabad  was  the  abode  of  the 
prince  who,  by  an  authority  ostensibly  derived  from 
the  Mogul,  but  really  independent,  ruled  the  three 
great  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar.  At 
Moorshedabad  were  the  court,  the  harem,  and  the 
public  offices.  Cossimbazar  was  a  port  and  a  place 
of  trade,  renowned  for  the  quantity  and  excellence  of 
tlie  silks  which  were  sold  in  its  marts,  and  constantly 
receiving  and  sending  forth  fleets  of  richly  laden  bargos. 
At  this  important  point,  the  Company  had  establislad 
a  Ruiall  factory  subordinate  to  that  of  Fort  William 
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Here,  during  several  years,  Hastings  was  employed  in 
making  bargains  for  stuflfs  with  native  brokers.  While 
he  was  thus  engaged,  Surajah  Dowlah  succeeded  to 
the  government,  and  declared  war  against  the  Enghsh. 
The  defenceless  settlement  of  Cossimbazar,  lying  close 
to  the  tyrant's  capital,  was  instantly  seized.  Hastings 
was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Moorshedabad,  but,  m  conse- 
quence of  tlie  humane  mtervention  of  the  servants  of 
the  Dutch  Company,  was  treated  ^vith  indulgence. 
Meanwhile  the  Nabob  marched  on  Calcutta ;  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  commandant  fled ;  the  town  and  citadel 
were  taken,  and  most  of  the  English  prisoners  perished 
in  the  Black  Hole. 

In  these  events  originated  the  greatness  of  Warren 
Hastings.  The  fugitive  governor  and  his  companions 
had  taken  refuge  on  the  dreary  islet  of  Fulda,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Hoogley.  They  were  naturally  de- 
sirous to  obtain  full  information  respecting  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Nabob ;  and  no  person  seemed  so  likely  to 
furnish  it  as  Hastings,  who  was  a  prisoner  at  large  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  court.  He  thus 
became  a  diplomatic  agent,  and  soon  estabUshed  a  high 
character  for  ability  and  resolution.  The  treason  which 
at  a  later  period  was  fatal  to  Surajah  Dowlah  was 
already  in  progress  ;  and  Hastings  was  admitted  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  conspirators.  But  the  time  for 
striking  had  not  arrived.  It  was  necessary  to  postpone 
the  execution  of  the  design ;  and  Hastings,  who  was 
now  in  extreme  peril,  fled  to  Fulda. 

So^n  after  his  arrival  at  Fulda,  tlie  expedition  from 
Madras,  commanded  by  Clive,  appeared  in  the  Hoog- 
k»y.  Warren,  young,  intrepid,  and  excited  probably 
by  the  example  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  who, 
having  like  himself  been  a  mercantile  agent  of  the 
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Company,  had  been  turned  by  public  calamities  into  a 
soldier,  determined  to  serve  in  the  ranks.  During  the 
early  operations  of  the  war  he  carried  a  musket.  But 
the  quick  eye  of  Clive  soon  perceived  that  the  head  of 
the  young  volunteer  would  be  more  useful  than  his 
arm.  When,  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  Meer  JaiRer 
was  proclaimed  Nabob  of  Bengal,  Hastings  was  aj>- 
pointed  to  reside  at  the  court  of  the  new  princij  as 
agent  for  the  Company. 

He  remained  at  Moorshedabad  till  the  year  17G1, 
when  he  became  a  member  of  Council,  and  was  con- 
sequently forced  to  reside  at  Calcutta.  This  was  dur- 
ing the  interval  between  Clive's  first  and  second  admin- 
istration, an  interval  which  has  left  on  the  fame  of  the 
East  India  Company  a  stain  not  wholly  effaced  by 
many  years  of  just  and  humane  government.  Mr. 
Vansittart,  the  Governor,  was  at  the  head  of  a  new 
and  anomalous  empire.  On  one  side  was  a  band  of 
English  functionaries,  daring,  intelligent,  eager  to  be 
rich.  On  the  other  side  was  a  great  native  popula- 
tion, helpless,  timid,  accustomed  to  crouch  under  op- 
pression. To  keep  the  stronger  race  from  preying  on 
the  weaker,  was  an  undertaking  which  tasked  to  the 
utmost  the  talents  and  energy  of  CHve.  Vansittart^ 
with  fair  intentions,  was  a  feeble  and  inefficient  ruler. 
The  master  caste,  as  was  natural,  broke  loose  from 
all  restraint;  and  then  was  seen  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  most  frightful  of  all  spectacles,  the  strength  of 
civilisation  without  its  mercy.  To  all  other  despotism 
there  is  a  check,  imperfect  indeed,  and  liable  to  gross 
abuse,  but  still  sufficient  to  preserve  society  fi'om  the 
last  extreme  of  misery.  A  time  comes  when  the 
evils  of  submission  are  obviously  greater  than  those  of 
resistance,  when  fear  itself  begets  a  sort  of  courage^ 
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when  a  convulsive  burst  of  popular  rage  and  despair 
warns  tyrants  not  to  presume  too  far  on  the  patience  of 
mankind.  But  agamst  misgovernment  such  as  then 
afflicted  Bengal,  it  was  impossible  to  struggle.  The 
superior  intelligence  and  energy  of  the  dommant  class 
made  their  power  irresistible.  A  war  of  Bengalees 
against  Englishmen  was  like  a  war  of  sheep  against 
wolves,  of  men  against  daemons.  The  only  protection 
which  the  conquered  could  find  was  in  the  moderation, 
the  clemency,  and  the  enlarged  poUcy  of  the  conquer- 
ors. That  protection,  at  a  later  period,  they  found. 
But  at  first  English  power  came  among  them  unaccom- 
panied by  English  morality.  There  was  an  interval 
between  the  time  at  which  they  became  our  subjects, 
and  the  time  at  which  we  began  to  reflect  that  we  were 
bound  to  discharge  towards  them  the  duties  of  rulers. 
During  that  interval  the  business  of  a  servant  of  the 
Company  was  simply  to  \vring  out  of  the  natives  a  hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  speedily  as 
possible,  that  he  might  return  home  before  his  constitu- 
tion had  suffered  from  the  heat,  to  marry  a  peer's 
daughter,  to  buy  rotten  boroughs  in  Cornwall,  and  to 
give  balls  in  St.  James's  Square.  Of  the  conduct  of 
Hastings  at  this  time  Uttle  is  known  ;  but  the  little  that 
is  known,  and  the  circumstance  that  little  is  known, 
must  be  considered  as  honourable  to  him.  He  could  not 
protect  the  natives  :  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  abstain 
from  plundering  and  oppressing  them ;  and  this  he 
appears  to  have  done.  It  is  certain  that  at  this  time 
he  continued  poor ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  by 
cruelty  and  dishonesty  he  might  easily  have  become 
rich.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  never  charged  with 
having  borne  a  share  in  the  worst  abuses  which  then 
prevailed ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that,  if  he 
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had  borne  a  shai'e  in  those  abuses,  the  able  and  bittex 
enemies  who  afterwards  persecuted  liim  would  not  have 
failed  to  discover  and  to  proclaim  his  guilt.  The  keen, 
severe,  and  even  malevolent  scrutiny  to  wliich  his 
whole  pubhc  life  was  subjected,  a  scrutiny  unparalleled, 
as  we  believe,  in  the  history'  of  mankind,  is  in  one 
respect  advantageous  to  his  reputation.  It  brought 
many  lamentable  blemishes  to  light ;  but  it  entitles  him 
to  be  considered  pure  from  every  blemish  which  has  not 
been  brought  to  light. 

The  truth  is  tliat  the  temptations  to  which  so  many 
English  functionaries  yielded  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Van- 
sittart  were  not  temptations  addressed  to  the  ruling 
passions  of  Warren  Hastings.  He  was  not  squeamish 
in  pecuniary  transactions;  but  he  was  neither  sordid 
nor  rapacious.  He  was  far  too  enlightened  a  man  to 
look  on  a  great  empire  merely  as  a  buccanier  would 
look  on  a  galleon.  Had  his  heart  been  much  worse 
than  it  was,  his  understanding  would  have  preserved 
bim  from  that  extremity  of  baseness.  He  was  an  un- 
scrupulous, perhaps  an  unprincipled  statesman;  but  still 
he  was  a  statesman,  and  not  a  freebooter. 

In  1764  Hastings  returned  to  England.  He  had 
realized  only  a  very  moderate  fortune ;  and  that  mod- 
^:ute  fortune  was  soon  reduced  to  nothing,  partly  by 
his  praiseworthy  liberality,  and  partly  by  his  misman- 
agement. Towards  his  relations  he  appears  to  have 
ac^ted  very  generously.  The  greater  part  of  his  savings 
he  lefl  in  Bengal,  hoping  probably  to  obtain  the  high 
usury  of  India.  But  high  usury  and  bad  seciuity 
generally  go  together ;  and  Hastings  lost  both  interest 
and  principal. 

He  remained  four  years  in  England.  Of  his  life  at 
ibis  time  very  little  is  known.    But  it  has  been  asserted, 
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and  is  highly  probable,  that  liberal  studies  and  the 
society  of  men  of  letters  occupied  a  great  part  of  his 
time.  It  is  to  be  remembered  to  his  honour  that,  in 
days  when  the  languages  of  the  East  were  regarded 
by  other  servants  of  the  Company  merely  as  the  means! 
of  communicating  with  weavers  and  money-changers, 
his  enlarged  and  accomplished  mmd  sought  in  Asiatic 
learning  for  new  forms  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  and 
for  new  views  of  government  and  society.  Perhaps, 
like  most  persons  who  have  paid  much  attention  to  de- 
partments of  knowledge  which  lie  out  of  the  common 
track,  he  was  inclined  to  overrate  the  value  of  liis  fa- 
vourite studies.  He  conceived  that  the  cultivation  of 
Persian  literature  might  with  advantage  be  made  a  part 
of  the  liberal  education  of  an  English  gentleman ;  and 
he  drew  up  a  plan  with  that  view.  It  is  said  that  tlie 
University  of  Oxford,  in  which  Oriental  learning  had 
never,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  been  wholly  neglected, 
was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  institution  which  he  contem- 
plated. An  endowment  was  expected  from  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  Company :  and  professors  thoroughly 
competent  to  interpret  Hafiz  and  Ferdusi  were  to  be 
engaged  in  the  East.  Hastings  called  on  Johnson, 
with  the  hope,  as  it  should  seem,  of  interesting  in  this 
project  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  highest  literary  reputa- 
tion, and  who  was  particularly  connected  with  Oxford. 
The  interview  appears  to  have  left  on  Johnson's  mind  a 
most  favourable  impression  of  the  talents  and  attainments 
of  his  visiter.  Long  after,  when  Hastings  was  ruling 
the  inunense  population  of  British  India,  the  old  philos- 
opher wrote  to  him,  and  referred  in  the  most  courtly 
terms,  though  with  great  dignity,  to  their  short  but 
agreeable  intercourse. 

Hastings  soon  began  to  look  again  towards  India. 
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He  had  little  to  attach  him  to  England  ;  and  his  pecun- 
iary embarrassments  were  great.  He  solicited  his  old 
masters  the  Directors  for  employment.  They  acceded 
to  his  request,  with  high  compUments  both  to  his  abili- 
ties and  to  his  integrity,  and  appointed  him  a  Member 
of  Council  at  Madras.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  men- 
tion that,  though  forced  to  borrow  money  for  his  outfit, 
he  did  not  withdraw  any  portion  of  the  sum  which  he 
had  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed  relations. 
In  the  spring  of  1769  he  embarked  on  board  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton, .  and  commenced  a  voyage  distin- 
guished by  incidents  which  might  furnish  matter  for  a 
novel. 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was 
a  German  by  the  name  of  ImhofF.  He  called  himself 
a  Baron  ;  but  he  was  in  distressed  circumstances,  and 
was  going  out  to  Madras  as  a  portrait-painter,  in  the 
hope  of  picking  up  some  of  the  pagodas  which  were 
then  lightly  got  and  as  lightly  spent  by  the  English 
in  India.  The  Baron  was  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
a  native,  we  have  somewhere  read,  of  Archangel. 
This  young  woman,  who,  bom  under  the  Arctic  circle, 
was  destined  to  play  the  part  of  a  Queen  imder  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  had  an  agreeable  person,  a  cultivated 
mind,  and  manners  in  the  highest  degree  engaging. 
She  despised  her  husband  heartily,  and,  as  the  story 
which  we  have  to  tell  sufficiently  proves,  not  without 
reason.  She  was  interested  by  the  conversation  and 
flattered  by  the  attentions  of  Hastings.  The  situation 
was  indeed  perilous.  No  place  is  so  propitious  to  tlie 
formation  either  of  close  fiiendships  or  of  deadly  en- 
mities as  an  Indiaman.  There  are  very  few  people 
who  do  not  find  a  voyage  which  lasts  several  months 
insupportably  dull.     Any  thing  is  welcome  which  may 
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break  that  long  monotony,  a  sail,  a  shark,  an  albatross, 
a  nian  overboard.  Most  passengers  find  some  resouit!C 
in  eating  twice  as  many  meals  as  on  land.  But  the 
great  devices  for  killing  die  time  are  quarrelling  and 
flirting.  The  facilities  for  both  these  exciting  pur- 
suits are  great.  The  inmates  of  the  ship  are  tlirown 
together  far  more  than  in  any  country-seat  or  board- 
ing-house. None  can  escape  from  the  rest  except  by 
imprisoning  himself  in  a  cell  in  which  he  can  hardly 
turn.  All  food,  all  exercise,  is  taken  in  company. 
Ceremony  is  to  a  great  extent  banished.  It  is  every 
day  in  the  power  of  a  mischievous  person  to  inflict 
innumerable  annoyances.  It  is  every  day  in  the  power 
of  an  amiable  person  to  confer  little  services.  It  not 
seldom  happens  that  serious  distress  an3  danger  call 
forth,  in  genuine  beauty  and  defonnity,  heroic  virtues 
and  abject  vices  which,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
good  society,  might  remain  during  many  years  un- 
known even  to  intimate  associates.  Under  such  circum- 
stances met  Warren  Hastings  and  the  Baroness  ImhofF, 
two  persons  whose  accomplishments  would  have  at- 
tracted notice  in  any  court  of  Europe.  The  gentleman 
had  no  domestic  ties.  The  lady  was  tied  to  a  husband 
for  whom  she  had  no  regard,  and  who  had  no  regard 
for  his  own  honour.  An  attachment  sprang  up,  which 
was  soon  strengthened  by  events  such  as  could  hardly 
liave  occurred  on  land.  Hastings  fell  ill.  The  Baron- 
ess nursed  him  with  womanly  tenderness,  gave  him  his 
medicines  with  her  own  hand,  and  even  sat  up  in  his 
cabin  while  he  slept.  Long  before  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
reached  Madras,  Hastings  was  in  love.  But  his  love 
was  of  a  most  characteristic  description.  Like  his 
hatred,  like  his  ambition,  like  all  his  passions,  it  was 
strong  but  not  impetuous.     It  was  calm,  deep,  earnest. 
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patient  of  delay,  unconquerable  by  time.  ImhofF  was 
called  into  council  by  bis  wife  and  his  wife's  lover.  It 
was  arranged  that  the  Baroness  should  institute  a  suit 
for  a  divorce  in  the  courts  of  Franconia,  that  the  Baron 
should  afford  every  facility  to  the  proceeding,  «nd  that, 
during  the  years  which  might  elapse  before  the  sentence 
should  be  pronounced,  they  should  continue  to  livp 
together.  It  was  also  agreed  that  Hastings  should 
bestow  some  very  substantial  marks  of  gratitude  on 
the  complaisant  husband,  and  should,  when  the  mar- 
riage was  dissolved,  make  the  lady  his  wife,  and  adopt 
the  children  whom  she  had  already  borne  to  Imlioff. 

At  Madras,  Hastings  found  the  trade  of  the  Com- 
pany in  a  very  disorganised  state.  His  own  tastes 
would  have  led  him  rather  to  political  than  to  com- 
mercial pursuits :  but  he  knew  that  the  favour  of  his 
employers  depended  chiefly  on  their  dividends,  and 
that  their  dividends  depended  chiefly  on  the  invest- 
ment. He,  therefore,  with  great  judgment,  determined 
to  apply  his  vigorous  mind  for  a  time  to  this  depart- 
ment of  business,  which  had  been  much  neglected, 
since  the  servants  of  the  Company  had  ceased  to  be 
clerks,  and  had  become  warriors  and  negotiators. 

In  a  very  few  months  he  effected  an  important  re- 
form. The  Directors  notified  to  him  their  high  ajv 
probation,  and  were  so  much  pleased  with  his  conduct 
that  they  determined  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
government  of  Bengal.  Early  in  1772  he  quitted 
Foit  St.  George  for  his  new  post.  The  Imhofls,  who 
were  still  man  and  ^dfe,  accompanied  him,  and  lived 
at  Calcutta  on  the  same  plan  which  they  had  already 
followed  during  more  than  two  years. 

When  Hastings  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  thf. 
council  board,  Bengal  was  still  goveme<[  according  to 
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the  system  which  Clive  had  devised,  a  system  wliioh 
was,  perhaps,  skiifiilly  contrived  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  and  concealing  a  great  revolution,  but 
which,  when  that  revolution  was  complete  and  irrtv- 
vocable,  could  produce  nothing  but  inconvenience. 
There  were  two  governments,  the  real  and  the  osten- 
sible.  The  supreme  power  belonged  to  the  Company, 
and  was  in  truth  the  most  despotic  power  that  can  Imj 
conceived.  The  only  restraint  on  the  English  masters 
of  the  country  was  that  which  their  own  justice  and 
humanity  imposed  on  them.  There  was  no  constitu- 
tional check  on  their  will,  and  resistance  to  them  was 
utterly  hopeless. 

But  though  thus  absolute  in  reality,  the  English  had 
not  yet  assumed  the  style  of  sovereignty.  They  held 
their  territories  as  vassals  of  the  throne  of  Delhi ; 
they  raised  their  revenues  as  collectors  appointed  by 
the  imperial  commission  ;  the  public  seal  was  inscribed 
with  the  imperial  titles  ;  and  their  mint  struck  only  the 
imperial  coin. 

There  was  still  a  nabob  of  Bengal,  who  stood  to  the 
Enghsh  rulers  of  his  country  in  the  same  relation  in 
which  Augustulus  stood  to  Odoacer,  or  the  last  Mero- 
vingians to  Charles  Martel  and  Pepin.  He  lived  at 
Moorshedabad,  surrounded  by  princely  magnificence. 
He  was  approached  with  outward  marks  of  reverence, 
and  his  name  was  used  in  public  instruments.  But 
in  the  government  of  the  country  he  had  less  real  share 
than  the  youngest  writer  or  cadet  in  the  Company's 
service. 

The  English  Council  which  represented  the  Company 
at  Calcutta  was  constituted  on  a  very  diflferent  plan  from 
that  which  has  since  been  adopted.  At  present  the 
Governor  is,  as  to  all  executive  measure?),  absolute.    He 
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cait  declare  war,  conclude  peace,  appoint  public  func- 
tionaries or  remove  them,  in  opposition  to  the  unani- 
mous sense  of  those  who  sit  with  him  in  council.  They 
are,  indeed,  entitled  to  know  all  that  is  done,  to  discuss 
all  that  is  done,  to  advise,  to  remonstrate,  to  send  pro- 
tests to  England.  But  it  is  with  the  Governor  that  the 
supreme  power  resides,  and  on  him  that  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility rests.  This  system,  which  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  in  spite  of  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  Mr.  Burke,  we  conceive  to  be  on  the  whole 
the  best  that  was  ever  devised  for  the  government  of  a 
country  where  no  materials  can  be  found  for  a  represent- 
ative constitution.  In  the  time  of  Hastings  the  Gov- 
ernor had  only  one  vote  in  council,  and,  in  case  of  an 
equal  division  a  casting  vote.  It  therefore  happened 
not  unfrequently  that  he  was  overruled  on  the  gravest 
questions ;  and  it  was  possible  that  he  might  be  wholly 
excluded,  for  years  together,  from  the  real  direction  ctf 
public  affairs. 

The  English  functionaries  at  Fort  William  had  as  yet 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  internal  government  of 
Bengal.  The  only  branch  of  politics  about  which  they 
much  busied  themselves  was  negotiation  with  the  native 
princes.  The  police,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
details  of  the  collection  of  revenue,  were  almost  entirely 
neglected.  We  may  remark  that  the  phraseology  of  the 
l^ompany's  servants  still  bears  the  traces  of  this  state  of 
things.  To  this  day  they  always  use  the  word  "  politi- 
cal" as  synonymous  with  "diplomatic."  We  could 
name  a  gentleman  still  living,  who  was  described  by  the 
highest  authority  as  an  invaluable  public  servant,  emi- 
nently fit  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  internal  administration 
of  a  whole  presidency,  but  unfortunately  quite  ignorant 
of  all  political  business. 
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The  internal  government  of  Bengal  the  English  ndera 
delegated  to  a  great  native  uiuiister,  who  was  stationed 
at  Mooi'shedabad.  All  military  affairs,  and  with  the 
exception  of  what  pertains  to  mere  ceremonial,  all  for- 
eign affairs,  were  withdrawn  from  his  control ;  but  tlie 
other  departments  of  the  administration  were  entirely 
confided  to  him.  His  own  stipend  amounted  to  near  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year.  The  personal 
allowance  of  the  nabob,  amounting  to  more  than  tliree 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  passed  through  the 
minister's  hands,  and  was,  to  a  great  extent,  at  his  dis- 
posal. The  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  maintenance  of  order,  were  left  to 
this  high  functionary ;  and  for  the  exercise  of  his  im- 
mense power  he  was  responsible  to  none  but  the  British 
masters  of  the  country. 

A  situation  so  important,  lucrative,  and  splendid,  was 
naturally  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  ablest  and  most 
powerful  natives.  Clive  had  found  it  difficult  to  decide 
between  conflicting  pretensions.  Two  candidates  stood 
out  pix)minently  from  the  crowd,  each  of  them  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  race  and  of  a  reUgion. 

One  of  these  was  Mahommed  Reza  Khan,  a  Mussul- 
man of  Persian  extraction,  able,  active,  religious  after 
the  &shion  of  his  people,  and  highly  esteemed  by  thei.u 
In  England  he  might  perhaps  have  been  regarded  as  a 
corrupt  and  greedy  politician.  But,  tried  by  the  lower 
standard  of  Indian  morality,  he  might  be  considei*ed  as 
a  man  of  integrity  and  honour. 

His  competitor  was  a  Hindoo  Brahmin  whose  name 
has,  by  a  terrible  and  melancholy  event,  been  insepa- 
rably associated  with  that  of  Warren  Hastings,  the 
Mahanijah  Nuncomar.  This  man  had  played  an 
important  i)art  in  all  the  revolutions  which,  since  the 
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timf"  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  had  taken  place  in  Bengal. 
To  the  consideration  which  in  tliat  country  belongs  to 
high  and  pure  caste,  he  added  the  weight  which  is 
derived  from  wealth,  talents,  and  experience.  Of  liis 
moral  character  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  notion  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  human  nature  only  as  it 
appears  in  our  island.  What  the  Itahan  is  to  the 
Enghshman,  what  the  Hindoo  is  to  the  Italian,  what 
the  Bengalee  is  to  other  Hindoos,  that  was  Nuncomar 
to  other  Bengalees.  The  physical  organization  of  the 
Bengalee  is  feeble  even  to  eflfeminacy.  He  lives  in  a 
constant  vapour  bath.  His  pursuits  are  sedentary,  his 
limbs  delicate,  his  movements  languid.  During  many 
ages  he  has  been  trampled  upon  by  men  of  bolder  and 
more  hardy  breeds.  Courage,  independence,  veracity, 
are  quaUties  to  which  his  constitution  and  his  situation 
are  equally  unfavourable.  His  mmd  bears  a  singular 
analogy  to  his  body.  It  is  weak  even  to  helplessness 
for  purposes  of  manly  resistance ;  but  its  suppleness  and 
its  tact  move  the  children  of  sterner  cUmates  to  admirar 
tion  not  unmingled  with  contempt.  All  those  arts 
which  are  the  natural  defence  of  the  weak  are  more 
familiar  to  this  subtle  race  than  to  the  Ionian  of  the 
time  of  Juvenal,  or  to  the  Jew  of  the  dark  ages. 
What  the  horns  are  to  the  buffido,  what  the  paw  is  to 
the  tiger,  what  the  sting  is  to  the  bee,  what  beauty, 
according  to  the  old  Greek  song,  is  to  woman,  deceit  is 
to  tlie  Bengalee.  Large  promises,  smooth  excuses, 
elaborate  tissues  of  circumstantial  falsehood,  chicaneiy, 
peijury,  forgery,  are  tlie  weapons,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, of  the  people  of  the  Lower  Ganges.  All  those 
miUions  do  not  furnish  one  sepoy  to  the  amfiies  of  the 
Company.  But  as  usurers,  as  money-changers,  as 
sharp  legal  practitioners,  no  class  of  human  beings  can 
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bear  a  comparison  with  them.  With  all  his  softness, 
the  Bengalee  is  by  no  means  placable  in  his  enmities  or 
prone  to  pity.  The  pertinacity  with  wliich  he  adlierea 
to  his  purposes  yields  only  to  the  immediate  pressure  of 
fear.  Nor  does  he  lack  a  certain  kind  of  coumge 
*which  is  often  wanting  to  his  masters.  To  inevitable 
evils  he  is  sometimes  found  to  oppose  a  passive  forti- 
tude, such  as  the  Stoics  attributed  to  their  ideal  sage. 
An  European  warrior  who  rushes  on  a  battery  of  can- 
non with  a  loud  hurrah,  will  sometimes  shriek  under 
the  surgeon's  knife,  and  fall  into  an  agony  of  despair  at 
the  sentence  of  death.  But  the  Bengalee,  who  would 
see  his  country  overrun,  his  house  laid  in  ashes,  his 
children  murdered  or  dishonoured,  without  having  the 
spirit  to  strike  one  blow,  has  yet  been  known  to  endure 
torture  with  the  firmness  of  Mucins,  and  to  mount  the 
scaffold  with  the  steady  step  and  even  pulse  of  Alger- 
non Sidney. 

In  Nuncomar,  the  national  character  was  strongly 
and  with  exaggeration  personified.  The  Company's 
servants  had  repeatedly  detected  him  in  the  most  crim- 
inal intrigues.  On  one  occasion  he  brought  a  fiilse 
charge  against  another  Hindoo,  and  tried  to  substan- 
tiate it  by  producing  forged  documents.  On  another 
occasion  it  was  discovered  that,  while  professing  the 
strongest  attachment  to  the  English,  he  was  engaged  in 
several  conspiracies  against  them,  and  in  particular  that 
he  was  the  medium  of  a  correspondence  between  the 
court  of  Delhi  and  the  French  authorities  in  the  Car- 
natic.  For  these  and  similar  practices  he  had  been 
long  detained  in  confinement.  But  his  talents  and 
influence  had  not  only  procured  his  liberation,  but  had 
obtained  for  him  a  certain  degree  of  consideration  even 
among  the  British  rulers  of  his  country. 
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CUve  was  extremely  unwilling  to  place  a  Mussul- 
man at  the  head  of  the  administi*ation  of  Bengal.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  confer 
immense  power  on  a  man  to  whom  every  sort  of  vil- 
lainy had  repeatedly  been  brought  home.  Therefore, 
though  the  nabob,  over  whom  Nuncomar  had  by 
intrigue  acquired  gi-eat  influence,  begged  that  the  art- 
fiil  Hindoo  might  be  inti-usted  with  the  government, 
Chve,  after  some  hesitation,  decided  honestly  and  wise- 
ly in  favour  of  Mahommed  Reza  Khan.  When  Has- 
tings became  Governor,  Mahommed  Reza  Klian  had 
held  power  seven  years.  An  infant  son  of  Meer  Jaffier 
was  now  nabob;  and  the  guardianship  of  the  young 
prince's  person  had  been  confided  to  the  minister. 

Nuncomar,  stimulated  at  once  by  cupidity  and  malice, 
had  been  constantly  attempting  to  hurt  the  reputation 
of  his  successful  rival.  This  was  not  difficult.  The 
revenues  of  Bengal,  under  the  administration  estab- 
lished by  CUve,  did  not  yield  such  a  surplus  as  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  Company ;  for,  at  that  tune,  the 
most  absurd  notions  were  entertained  in  England  re- 
specting the  wealth  of  India.  Palaces  of  porphyry, 
hung  with  the  richest  brocade,  heaps  of  pearls  and  dia- 
monds, vaults  from  which  pagodas  and  gold  mohurs 
were  measured  out  by  the  bushel,  filled  the  imagination 
even  of  men  of  business.  Nobody  seemed  to  be  aware 
of  what  nevertheless  was  most  undoubtedly  the  truth, 
that  India  was  a  poorer  country  than  countries  which 
in  Europe  are  reckoned  poor,  than  Ireland,  for  example, 
or  than  Portugal.  It  was  confidently  believed  by 
Ix)rds  of  tlie  Treasury,  and  members  for  the  city  that 
Bengal  would  not  only  defray  its  own  charges,  but 
would  afford  an  increased  dividend  to  the  proprietors  of 
Tndia  stock,  and  large  relief  to  the  English  finances. 
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These  absurd  expectations  were  disappointed  ;  and  the 
Directors,  naturally  enough,  chose  to  attribute  the  dis- 
a[)pointment  rather  to  the  mismanagement  of  Mahom- 
mcd  Heza  Kahn  than  to  their  own  ignorance -of  the 
country  intrusted  to  their  care.  They  were  confirmed 
in  their  error  by  the  agents  of  Nuncomar ;  for  Nunco- 
mar  had  agents  even  in  Leadenhall  Street.  Soon  after 
Hastings  reached  Calcutta,  he  received  a  letter  ad- 
di*essed  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  not  to  tlie  council 
generally,  but  to  himself  in  particular.  He  was  di- 
rected to  remove  Mahommed  Reza  Kahn,  to  arrest  him 
together  with  all  his  family  and  all  his  partisans,  and  to 
institute  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  whole  administration 
of  the  province.  It  was  added  that  the  Governor 
would  do  well  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of 
Nuncomar  in  the  investigation.  The  vices  of  Nunco- 
mar were  acknowledged.  But  even  from  his  vices,  it 
was  said,  much  advantage  might  at  sudi  a  conjuncture 
be  derived  ;  and,  though  he  could  not  safely  be  trusted, 
it  might  still  be  proper  to  encourage  him  by  hopes  of 
reward. 

The  Governor  bore  no  good  will  to  Nuncomar. 
Many  years  before  they  had  known  each  other  at 
Moorshedabad  ;  and  then  a  quarrel  had  arisen  between 
them  which  all  the  authority  of  their  superiora  could 
hardly  compose.  Widely  as  they  differed  in  most 
points,  they  resembled  each  other  in  this,  that  both  were 
men  of  unforgiving  natures.  To  Mahommed  Reza 
Khan,  on  the  other  hand,  Hastings  had  no  feeUngs  of 
hostility.  Nevertheless  he  proceeded  to  execute  the  in- 
structions of  the  Com]>any  with  an  alacrity  which  ho 
never  showed,  exce|)t  when  instructions  were  in  per- 
fect conformity  with  his  own  views.  He  had,  wisely  as 
we  think,  determined  to  got  rid  of  the  system  of  double 
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government  in  Bengal.  The  oixlers  of  the  Directoi-s 
iomished  him  with  the  means  of  effecting  his  purpose, 
and  dispensed  him  from  the  necessity  of  discussing  the 
matter  with  his  Council.  He  took  his  measures  with  his 
usual  vigour  and  dexterity.  At  midnight,  the  palace 
of  Mahommed  Reza  Khan  at  Moorehedabad  was  sur- 
nmnded  by  a  battalion  of  sepoys.  The  minister  was 
roused  fii'om  his  slmnbers  and  informed  that  he  was  a 
prisoner.  With  the  Mussulman  gravity,  he  bent  his 
liead  and  submitted  himself  to  the  will  of  God.  He 
fell  not  alone.  A  chief  named  Schitab  Roy  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  Bahar.  His  valour 
and  his  attachment  to  the  English  had  more  than  once 
l:een  signally  proved.  On  that  memorable  day  on 
which  the  people  of  Patna  saw  from  their  walls  the 
whole  army  of  the  Mogul  scattered  by  the  little  band 
of  Captain  Knox,  the  voice  of  the  British  conquerors 
assigned  the  palm  of  gallantry  to  the  brave  Asiatic, 
"I  never,"  said  Knox,  when  he  introduced  Schitab 
Roy,  covered  with  blood  and  dust,  to  the  English  func- 
tionaries assembled  in  the  factory,  "  I  never  saw  a  na- 
tive fight  so  before."  Schitab  Roy  was  involved  in  the 
ruin  of  Mahommed  Reza  Khan,  was  removed  from  of- 
.  fice,  and  was  placed  under  arrest.  The  members  of 
the  Council  received  no  intimation  of  these  measures 
till  the  prisoners  were  on  their  road  to  Culcutta. 

The  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  minister  was 
postponed  on  different  pretences.  He  was  detained  in 
an  easy  confinement  during  many  months.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  great  revolution  which  Hastings  had 
planned  was  carried  into  effect.  The  office  of  minister 
was  abolished.  The  internal  administration  was  trans- 
feiTed  to  the  servants  of  the  Company.  A  system,  a 
very  imperfect  system,  it  is  tine,  of  civil  and  criniinul 
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justice,  under  English  superintendence,  was  established 
The  nabob  was  no  longer  to  have  even  an  ostensible 
shai-e  in  the  government ;  but  he  was  still  to  receive  a 
considerable  annual  allowance,  and  to  be  surrounded 
with  the  state  of  sovereignty.  As  he  was  an  infant,  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  guardians  for  his  person  and 
])roperty.  His  person  was  intrusted  to  a  lady  of  his 
father's  harem,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Munny 
Begum.  The  office  of  treasurer  of  the  household  was 
bestowed  on  a  son  of  Nuncomar,  named  Goordas. 
Nuncomar's  services  were  wanted ;  yet  he  could  not 
safely  be  trusted  with  power ;  and  Hastings  thought  it 
a  masterstroke  of  policy  to  reward  the  able  and  unprin- 
cipled parent  by  promoting  the  inoiFensive  child. 

The  revolution  completed,  the  double  government 
dissolved,  the  Company  installed  in  the  full  sovereignty 
of  Bengal,  Hastings  had  no  motive  to  treat  the  late 
ministers  with  rigour.  Their  trial  had  been  put  off  on 
various  pleas  till  the  new  organization  was  complete. 
They  were  then  brought  before  a  committee,  over 
wliich  the  Governor  presided.  Schitab  Roy  was 
speedily  acquitted  with  honour.  A  formal  apology  was 
made  to  liim  for  the  restraint  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected.  All  the  Eastern  marks  of  respect  were* 
bestowed  on  him.  He  was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  state, 
presented  with  jewels  and  with  a  richly  harnessed 
elephant,  and  sent  back  to  his  government  at  Patna. 
But  his  health  had  suffered  from  confinement ;  his  high 
spirit  had  been  cruelly  wounded;  and  soon  after  his 
liberation  he  died  of  a  bix)ken  heart. 

The  innocence  of  Mahommed  Reza  Khan  was  not 
80  clearly  established.  But  the  Governor  was  not 
disposed  to  deal  harshly.  After  a  long  hearing,  in 
which  Nuncomar  appeared   as   the   accuser,  and  dis- 
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playetl  both  the  art  and  the  inveterate  rancour  whid 
distuiguished  him,  Hastings  pronounced  that  the  charge 
had  not  been  made  out,  and  ordered  the  fallen  minister 
to  be  set  at  liberty. 

Nuncomar  had  purposed  to  destroy  the  Mussulman 
administration,  and  to  rise  on  its  ruin.  Botli  his 
malevolence  and  his  cupidity  had  been  disappointed. 
Hastings  had  made  him  a  tool,  had  used  him  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  the  transfer  of  the  governm^it 
from  Moorshedabad  to  Calcutta,  from  native  to  Euro- 
pean hands.  The  rival,  the  enemy,  so  long  envied,  so 
implacably  persecuted,  had  been  dismissed  unhurt. 
The  situation  so  long  and  ardently  desired  had  been 
abolished.  It  was  natural  that  the  Governor  should  be 
from  that  time  an  object  of  the  most  intense  hatred  to 
the  vindictive  Brahmin.  As  yet,  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  suppress  such  feelings.  The  time  was 
coming  when  that  long  animosity  was  to  end  in  a 
desperate  and  deadly  struggle. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hastings  was  compelled  to  turn 
his  attention  to  foreign  affairs.  The  object  of  his 
di})lomacy  was  at  this  time  simply  to  get  money.  The 
finances  of  his  government  were  in  an  embarrassed 
state,  and  this  embarrassment  he  was  determined  to 
relieve  by  some  means,  fair  or  foul.  The  principle 
which  directed  all  his  dealings  with  his  neighbours  is 
fully  expressed  by  the  old  motto  of  one  of  the  great 
predatory  families  of  Teviotdale,  "  Thou  shalt  want 
ere  I  want."  He  seems  to  have  laid  it  down,  as  a 
fundamental  proposition  which  could  not  be  disputed, 
that,  when  he  had  not  as  many  lacs  of  rupees  as  the 
public  service  required,  he  was  to  take  them  from  any- 
body who  had.  One  thing,  indeed,  is  to  be  said  in 
excuse  for  him.     The  pressure  applied  Jx)  him  by  Ids 
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employers  at  home,  was  such  that  only  the  highest  vir- 
tue could  have  withstood,  such  as  left  him  no  choice  ex- 
cept to  commit  great  wrongs,  or  to  resign  his  high  post, 
and  with  that  post  all  his  hopes  of  fortune  and  distinc- 
tion. The  Directors,  it  is  true,  never  enjoined  or 
applauded  any  crime.  Far  from  it.  Whoever  ex- 
amines their  letters  written  at  that  time  will  find  there 
many  just  and  humane  sentiments,  many  excellent 
precepts,  in  short,  an  admirable  code  of  political  ethics. 
But  every  exhortation  is  modified  or  nullified  by  a 
demand  for  money.  "  Govern  leniently,  and  send 
more  money ;  practise  strict  justice  and  moderation 
towards  neighbouring  powei's,  and  send  more  money ; " 
this  is  in  truth  the  sum  of  almost  all  the  instruc^ons 
that  Hastings  ever  received  from  home.  Now  these 
instructions,  being  interpreted,  mean  simply,  "  Be  the 
father  and  the  oppressor  of  the  people ;  be  just  and  un- 
just, moderate  and  rapacious."  The  Directors  dealt 
with  India,  as  the  church,  in  the  good  old  times,  dealt 
with  a  heretic.  They  delivered  the  victim  over  to  the 
executioners,  with  an  earnest  request  that  all  possible 
tenderness  might  be  shown.  We  by  no  means  accuse 
or  suspect  those  who  fi:nmed  these  despatches  of  hypoc- 
risy. It  is  probable  that,  writing  fifteen  thousand  miles 
from  the  place  where  their  orders  were  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  they  never  perceived  the  gross  inconsistency 
of  which  they  were  guilty.  But  the  inconsistency  was 
at  once  manifest  to  their  vicegerent  at  Calcutta,  who, 
with  an  empty  treasury,  with  an  unpaid  army,  with 
liis  own  salary  often  in  arrear,  with  deficient  crops, 
with  government  tenants  daily  running  away,  was 
called  upon  to  remit  home  another  half  million  without 
fail.  Hastings  saw  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  disregard  dther  the  moral  discourses  or  the  pe- 
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caniaiy  reqnisitions  of  his  employers.  Being  forced  to 
disobey  them  in  something,  he  had  to  consider  what 
kind  of  disobedience  they  would  most  readily  pardon  ; 
and  he  correctly  judged  that  the  safest  course  would  be 
to  neglect  the  sermons  and  to  find  the  rupees. 

A  mind  so  fertile  as  his,  and  so  little  restrained  by 
conscientious  scruples,  speedily  discovered  several  modes 
of  relieving  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  allowance  of  the  Nabob  of  Bengal  was  re» 
duced  at  a  strdce  firom  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  year  to  half  that  sum.  The  Com- 
pany had  bound  itself  to  pay  near  tliree  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  to  the  Great  Mogul,  as  a  mark  of 
homage  for  the  provinces  which  he  had  intrusted  to 
their  care ;  and  they  had  ceded  to  him  the  districts  of 
Coiuh  and  Allahabad.  On  the  plea  that  the  Mogul 
was  not  really  independent,  but  merely  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  others,  Hastings  determined  to  retract  these 
concessions.  He  accordingly  declared  that  the  English 
would  pay  no  more  tribute,  and  sent  troops  to  occupy 
Allahabad  and  Corah.  The  situation  of  these  places 
was  such,  that  there  would  be  little  advantage  and 
great  expense  in  retaining  them.  Hastings,  who 
wanted  money  and  not  territory,  determined  to  sell 
them.  A  purchaser  was  not  wanting.  The  rich 
province  of  Oude  had,  in  the  general  dissolution  of  the 
Mogul  EmfHre,  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  great  Mussul- 
man house  by  which  it  is  still  governed.  About  twenty 
years  ago,  this  house,  by  the  permission  of  the  British 
government,  assumed  the  royal  title ;  but  in  the  time 
of  Warren  Hastings  such  an  assumption  would  have 
been  considered  by  the  Mahommedans  of  India  as  a 
monstrous  impiety.  The  Prince  of  Oude,  though  lie 
hdd  the  power,  did   not  venture  to  use  the  style  of 
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sovereignty.  To  the  appellation  of  Nabob  or  Viceroy, 
he  added  that  of  Vizier  of  the  monarch}'  of  Hindostan, 
just  as  in  the  last  century  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg,  though  uidependent  of  the  Emperor,  and 
often  in  arms  against  him,  were  proud  to  style  them- 
selves his  Grand  Cliamberlain  and  Grand  Marshal. 
Sujah  Dowlah,  then  Nabob  Vizier,  was  on  excellent 
terms  with  the  Enghsh.  He  had  a  large  treasure. 
Allahabad  and  Corah  were  so  situated  that  they  might 
be  of  use  to  him  and  could  be  of  none  to  the  Company. 
The  buyer  and  seller  soon  came  to  an  understanding ; 
and  the  provinces  which  had  been  torn  from  the  Mo- 
gul were  made  over  to  the  government  of  Oude  for 
about  half  a  milUon  sterling. 

But  there  was  another  matter  still  more  important  to 
be  settled  by  the  Vizier  and  the  Governor.  The  fate 
of  a  brave  people  was  to  be  decided.  It  was  decided  in 
a  manner  which  has  left  a  lasting  stain  on  the  &me  of 
Hastings  and  of  England. 

The  people  of  Central  Asia  had  always  been  to  the 
inhabitants  of  India  what  the  warriors  of  the  German 
forests  were  to  the  subjects  of  the  decaying  monarchy 
of  Rome.  The  dark,  slender,  and  timid  Hindoo  shrank 
fix)m  a  conflict  with  the  strong  muscle  and  resolute 
spirit  of  the  fair  race,  which  dwelt  beyond  the  passes. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  at  a  period  anterior  to 
the  da^vn  of  regular  history,  the  people  who  spoke  the 
nch  and  flexible  Sanscrit  came  fix)m  regions  lying  far 
beyond  the  Hyphasis  and  the  Hystaspes,  and  imposed 
their  yoke  on  the  children  of  the  soil.  It  is  certain 
that,  during  the  last  ten  centuries,  a  succession  of  in- 
vaders descended  from  the  west  on  Hindostan  ;  nor 
was  the  course  of  conquest  ever  turned  back  towards 
the  setting  sun,  till  that  memorable  campaign  in  which 
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the  cross  of  Saint  George  was  planted  on  the  walls  of 
Ghizni. 

The  Emperors  of  Hindostan  themselves  came  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Great  Mountain  ridge ;  and  it  had 
always  been  their  practice  to  recruit  their  army  from 
the  hardy  and  valiant  race  from  which  their  own  illus- 
trious house  sprang.  Among  the  military  adven- 
turers who  were  allured  to  the  Mogul  standards. from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cabul  and  Candahar,  were  con- 
spicuous several  gallant  bands,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Rohillas.  Their  services  had  been  rewarded  with 
large  tracts  of  land,  fiefs  of  the  spear,  if  we  may  use 
an  expression  drawn  from  an  analogous  state  of  things, 
m  that  fertile  plain  through  which  the  Ramgunga 
flows  from  the  snowy  heights  of  Kumaon  to  join  the 
Ganges.  In  the  general  confusion  which  followed  the 
death  of  Aurungzebe,  the  warlike  colony  became  vir- 
tually independent.  The  Rohillas  were  distinguished 
from  the  other  inhabitants  of  India  by  a  peculiarly  fair 
complexion.  They  were  more  honorably  distinguished 
by  courage  in  war,  and  by  skill  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
While  anarchy  raged  fi'om  Lahore  to  Cape  Comorin, 
their  little  territory  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  repose 
under  the  guardianship  of  valour.  Agriculture  and 
commerce  flourished  among  them  ;  nor  were  they  neg- 
ligent of  rhetoric  and  poetry.  Many  persons  now  hv- 
ing  have  heard  aged  men  talk  with  regret  of  the  goldnn 
days  when  the  Afghan  princes  ruled  in  the  vale  of 
Rohilcund. 

Sujah  Dowlah  had  set  his  heart  on  adding  tliis  rich 
distnct  to  his  own  principality.  Right  or  show  of  right, 
he  had  absolutely  none.  His  claim  was  in  no  respect 
better  founded  than  that  of  Catherine  to  Poland,  or 
that  of  the  Bonaparte  family  to  Spain.     The  Rohillas 
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held  their  coiuitry  by  exactly  the  same  title  by  which 
he  held  his,  and  had  governed  their  country  fai*  better 
than  liis  had  ever  been  governed.  Nor  were  they  a 
people  whom  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  attack.  Their 
land  was  indeed  an  open  plain  destitute  of  natural  de- 
fences ;  but  their  veins  were  foil  of  the  high  blood  of 
Afghanistan.  As  soldiers,  they  had  not  the  steadiness 
which  is  seldom  found  except  in  company  with  strict 
discipUne  ;  but  their  impetuous  valour  had  been  proved 
on  many  fields  of  battle.  It  was  said  that  their  chiefs, 
when  united  by  common  peril,  could  bring  eighty 
thousand  men  into  the  field.  Sujah  Dowlah  had  him- 
self seen  them  fight,  and  wisely  shrank  from  a  conflict 
with  them.  There  was  in  India  one  army,  and  only 
one,  against  which  even  those  proud  Caucasian  trib^ 
could  not  stand.  It  had  been  abundantly  proved  that 
neither  tenfold  odds,  nor  the  martial  ardour  of  the 
boldest  Asiatic  nations,  could  avail  aught  against  Eng- 
lish science  and  resolution.  Was  it  possible  to  induce 
the  Governor  of  Bengal  to  let  out  to  hire  the  irresisti- 
ble energies  of  the  imperial  people,  the  skill  against 
which  the  ablest  chiefs  of  Hindostan  were  helpless  as  in- 
iants,  the  discipline  which  had  so  often  triumphed  over 
the  frantic  struggles  of  fanaticism  and  despair,  the  un- 
conquerable British  courage  which  is  never  so  sedate 
and  stubborn  as  towards  the  close  of  a  doubtful  and 
murderous  day  ? 

This  was  what  the  Nabob  Vizier  asked,  and  what 
Hastings  granted.  A  bargain  was  soon  struck.  Each 
of  the  negotiators  had  what  tjie  other  wanted.  Has- 
tings was  in  need  of  fonds  to  carry  on  the  government 
of  Bengal,  and  to  send  remittances  to  London ;  and 
Sujah  Dowlah  had  an  ample  revenue.  Siyah  Dowlah 
was  bent  on  subjugating  the  Rohillas ;  and  Hastings 
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had  at  his  disposal  the  only  force  by  which  the  Rohillaa 
could  be  subjugated.  It  was  agreed  that  an  English 
army  should  be  lent  to  the  Nabob  Vizier,  and  that,  for 
the  loan,  he  should  pay  four  hundred  tliousand  pounds 
sterling,  besides  defraying  all  the  charge  of  the  troops 
while  employed  in  his  service. 

"  I  really  cannot  see,'*  says  Mr.  Gleig,  "  upon  what 
grounds,  either  of  pditical  or  moral  justice,  tliis  propo- 
sition deserves  to  be  stigmatized  as  infamous."  If  we 
imderstand  the  meaning  of  words,  it  is  infamous  to 
commit  a  wicked  action  for  hire,  and  it  is  wicked  to 
engage  in  war  without  provocation.  In  this  particular 
war,  scarcely  one  aggravating  circumstance  was  want- 
ing. The  object  of  the  Rohilla  war  was  this,  to  de- 
prive a  large  population,  who  had  never  done  us  the 
least  hann,  o(  a  good  government,  and  to  place  them, 
against  their  will,  under  an  execrably  bad  one.  Nay, 
even  this  is  not  all.  England  now  descended  far  below 
the  level  even  of  those  petty  Gennan  princes  who, 
about  the  same  time,  sold  us  troo|)s  to  fight  the  Amer- 
icans. The  hussar-mongers  of  Hesse  and  Anspach 
had  at  least  the  assurance  that  the  expeditions  on  which 
their  soldiers  were  to  be  employed  would  be  conducted 
in  conformity  with  the  humane  rules  of  civilised  war- 
fare. Was  the  Rohilla  war  likely  to  be  so  conducted  ? 
Did  the  Governor  stipulate  that  it  should  be  so  con- 
ducted? He  well  knew  what  Indian  warfare  was. 
He  well  knew  that  the  power  which  he  covenanted  to 
put  into  Sujah  Dowlah's  hands  would,  in  all  probabilit}*, 
be  atrociously  abused ;  and  he  required  no  guarantee, 
no  promise  that  it  should  not  be  so  abused.  He  did 
not  even  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  withdrawing 
his  aid  in  case  of  abuse,  however  gross.  We  are  al- 
most ashamed  to  notice  Major  Scott's  plea,  that  Hus- 
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tings  was  justified  in  letting  out  English  troo])s  tc 
slaughter  the  Rohillas,  because  the  Roll i  Has  were  not 
of  Indian  race,  but  a  colony  from  a  distant  country. 
What  were  the  EngUsh  themselves  ?  Was  it  for  them 
to  proclaim  a  crusade  for  the  expulsion  of  all  intruders 
fi'(  m  the  countries  watered  by  the  Ganges  ?  Did  it  lie 
in  their  mouths  to  contend  that  a  foreign  settler  who 
establishes  an  empire  in  India  is  a  capuit  lupinumf 
What  would  they  have  said  if  any  other  power  had, 
on  such  a  ground,  attacked  Madras  or  Calcutta,  with- 
out the  shghtest  provocation?  Such  a  defence  was 
wanting  to  make  the  infamy  of  the  transaction  com- 
plete. The  atrocity  of  the  crime,  and  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  apology,  are  worthy  of  each  other. 

One  of  the  three  brigades  of  which  the  Bengal  army 
consisted  was  sent  under  Colonel  Champion  to  join 
Sujah  Dowlah's  forces.  The  Rohillas  expostulated, 
entreated,  offered  a  large  ransom,  but  in  vain.  They 
then  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last.  A 
bloody  battle  was  fought.  "The  enemy,"  says  Col- 
onel Champion,  "  gave  proof  of  a  good  share  of  mili- 
tary knowledge ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  a  more 
obstinate  firmness  of  resolution  than  they  displayed." 
The  dastardly  sovereign  of  Oude  fled  fix)m  the  field. 
The  English  were  left  unsupported  ;  but  their  fire  and 
their  charge  were  irresistible.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  most  distinguished  chiefe  had  fallen,  fighting  bravely 
at  the  head  of  their  troops,  that  the  Rohilla  ranks  gave 
way.  Then  the  Nabob  Vizier  and  his  rabble  made 
their  appearance,  and  hastened  to  plunder  the  camp  of 
the  vaUant  enemies,  whom  they  had  never  dared  to 
look  in  the  face.  The  soldiers  of  the  Company,  trained 
in  an  exact  discipline,  kept  unbroken  order,  while  the 
tents   were  pillaged   by   these  worthless  allies.      But 
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many  voices  were  heard  to  exclaim,  "  We  have  had 
all  the  fighting,  and  those  rogues  are  to  have  all  tlie 
profit." 

Then  the  horrors  of  Indian  war  were  let  loose  on 
die  feir  valleys  and  cities  of  Rohilcund.  The  whole 
country  was  in  a  blaze.  More  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand people  fled  firom  their  homes  to  pestilential 
jungles,  preferring  famine,  and  fever,  and  the  haunts 
of  tigers,  to  the  tyranny  of  him,  to  whom  an  English 
and  a  Christian  government  had,  for  shamefiil  lucre, 
sold  their  substance,  and  their  blood,  and  the  honour 
of  their  wives  and  daughters.  Colonel  Champion  re- 
monstrated with  the  Nabob  Vizier,  and  sent  strong 
representations  to  Fort  William ;  but  the  Governor 
had  made  no  conditions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
war  was  to  be  carried  on.  He  had  troubled  himself 
about  nothing  but  his  forty  lacs ;  and,  though  he 
might  disapprove  of  Sujah  Dowlah's  wanton  barbarity, 
he  did  not  think  himself  entitled  to  interfere,  except 
by  offering  advice.  This  delicacy  excites  the  admi- 
ration o£  the  biographer.  "Mr.  Hastings,"  he  says, 
*'  could  not  himself  dictate  to  the  Nabob,  nor  permit 
the  commander  of  the  Company's  troops  to  dictate 
how  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on."  No,  to  be  sure. 
Mr.  Hastings  had  only  to  put  down  by  main  force  the 
brave  struggles  of  innocent  men  fighting  for  their 
liberty.  Their  military  resistance  crushed,  his  duties 
ended ;  and  he  had  then  only  to  fold  his  arms  and  look 
ou,  while  their  villages  were  burned,  their  children 
butchered,  and  their  women  violated.  Will  Mr.  Gleig 
seriously  maintain  this  opinion  ?  Is  any  rule  more 
plain  than  this,  that  whoever  voluntarily  gives  to 
another  irresistible  power  over  human  beings  is  bound 
to  take  order  that  such  power  shall  not  be  barbarously 
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abused  ?  But  we  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for 
arguing  a  point  so  clear. 

We  hasten  to  the  end  of  this  sad  and  disgraceful  stoiy 
The  war  ceased.  The  finest  population  in  India  was 
subjected  to  a  greedy,  cowardly,  cruel  tyrant.  Com- 
merce and  agriculture  languished.  The  ricli  province 
which  had  tempted  the  cupidity  of  Sujah  Dowlah  Uv. 
came  the  most  miserable  part  even  of  his  miserable 
dominions.  Yet  is  the  injured  nation  not  extinct. 
At  long  intervals  gleams  of  its  ancient  spirit  liave 
flashed  forth  ;  and  even  at  this  day,  valour,  and  self- 
respect,  and  a  chivalrous  feeling  rare  among  Asiatics, 
and  a  bitter  remembrance  of  the  great  crime  of  Eng- 
land, distinguish  that  noble  Afghan  race.  To  this 
day  they  are  regarded  as  the  best  of  all  sepoys  at  tl^e 
cold  steel ;  and  it  was  very  recently  remarked,  by  one 
who  had  enjoyed  great  opportunities  of  observation, 
that  the  only  natives  of  India  to  whom  the  word 
"  gentleman  "  can  with  perfect  propriety  be  applied, 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Rohillas. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  morality  of  Hastings, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  financial  results  of  his 
policy  did  honour  to  his  talents.  In  less  than  two 
years  after  he  assumed  the  government,  he  had,  with- 
out imposing  any  additional  burdens  on  tlie  people 
subject  to  his  authority,  added  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  the  annual  income  of  the 
Company,  besides  procuring  about  a  million  in  ready 
money.  He  had  also  relieved  the  finances  of  Bengal 
from  military  expenditure,  amounting  to  near  a  quarter 
of  a  million  a  year,  and  had  thrown  that  charge  on  the 
Nabob  of  Oude.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
was  a  result  which,  if  it  had  been  obtained  by  honest 
menus,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  wai'mest  grati- 
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tade  of  his  country,  and  which,  by  whatever  means 
obtained,  proved  that  he  possessed  great  talents  fol 
administration. 

In  the  mean  time,  ParUament  had  been  engaged  in 
long  and  grave  discussions  on  Asiatic  affairs.  The 
ministry  of  Lord  North,  in  the  session  of  1773,  intro- 
duced a  measure  which  made  a  considerable  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  government.  This 
kwj  known  by  tlie  name  of  the  Regulating  Act,  pro- 
\  ided  that  the  presidency  of  Bengal  should  exercise  a 
c<mtrol  over  the  other  possessions  of  the  Company ; 
that  the  chief  of  that  presidency  should  be  styled  Gov- 
ernor-General ;  that  he  should  be  assisted  by  four 
Councillors ;  and  that  a  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  inferior  judges, 
should  be  established  at  Calcutta.  This  court  was 
made  independent  of  the  Governor-General  and  Coun- 
cil, and  was  intrusted  with  a  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction of  immense  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  undefined 
extent. 

The  Governor-General  and  Councillors  were  named 
in  the  act,  and  were  to  hold  their  situations  for  five 
years.  Hastings  was  to  be  the  first  Governor-General. 
One  of  the  four  new  Councillors,  Mr.  Bai'well,  an  ex- 
perienced servant  of  the  Company,  was  then  in  India. 
The  other  three.  General  Clavering,  Mr.  Monson,  and 
Mr.  Francis,  were  sent  out  from  England. 

The  ablest  of  the  new  Councillors  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  Philip  Francis.  His  acknowledged  compositions 
prove  that  he  possessed  considerable  eloquence  and  in- 
formation. Several  years  passed  in  the  pubUc  offices 
had  formed  him  to  habits  of  business.  His  enemies 
have  never  denied  that  he  had  a  fearless  and  manl,^ 
^irit ;   and  his  fi*iends,  we  are  afraid,  must  acknowl- 
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edge  that  his  estimate  of  himself  was  extravagantly 
high,  that  his  temper  was  irritable,  that  his  deportment 
was  often  rude  and  petulant,  and  that  his  hatred  was 
of  intense  bitterness  and  long  duration. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  mention  this  eminent  man 
without  adverting  for  a  moment  to  the  question  which 
has  name  at  once  suggests  to  every  mind.  Was  he  the 
author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  ?  Our  own  firm  be- 
lief is  that  he  was.  The  evidence  is,  we  think,  such 
as  would  support  a  verdict  in  a  civil,  nay,  in  a  criminal 
proceeding.  The  handwriting  of  Junius  is  the  very 
peculiar  handwriting  of  Francis,  slightly  disguised. 
As  to  the  position,  pursuits,  and  connections  of  Ju- 
nius, the  following  are  the  most  important  facts  which 
can  be  considered  as  clearly  proved  ;  first  that  he  was 
acquainted  ^vith  the  technical  forms  of  the  secretary 
of  state's  office ;  secondly,  that  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  business  of  the  war-office;  thirdly, 
that  he,  during  the  year  1770,  attended  debates  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  took  notes  of  speeches,  particu- 
larly of  the  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham  ;  fourthly,  that 
he  bitterly  resented  the  appointment  of  Mr.  CJiamier 
to  the  place  of  deputy  secretary-at-war ;  fifthly,  that 
he  was  bound  by  some  strong  tie  to  the  first  Lord  Hol- 
land. Now,  Francis  passed  some  years  in  the  secretary 
of  state's  office.  He  was  subsequently  chief  clerk  of 
the  war-office.  He  repeatedly  mentioned  that  he  had 
himself,  in  1770,  heard  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham; 
and  some  of  these  speeches  were  actually  printed  from 
his  notes.  He  resigned  his  clerkship  at  the  war-office 
fi'om  resentment  at  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Chamier. 
It  was  by  Lord  Holland  that  he  was  first  introduced 
into  the  public  service.  Now,  here  are  five  marks,  all 
of  which  ought  to  be  found  in  Junius.     They  are  all 
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five  found  in  Francis.  We  do  not  believe  that  more 
than  two  of  them  can  be  found  in  any  other  person 
whatever.  If  this  argument  does  not  settle  the  ques- 
tion, there  is  an  end  of  all  reasoning  on  circumstantial 
evidence. 

The  internal  evidence  seems  to  us  to  point  the  same 
way.  The  style  of  Francis  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  Junius ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  admit,  what 
is  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  the  acknowledged 
compositions  of  Francis  are  very  decidedly  inferior  to 
the  anonymous  letters.  The  argument  from  inferiority, 
at  all  events,  is  one  which  may  be  urged  with  at  least 
equal  force  against  every  claimant  that  has  ever  been 
mentioned,  with  the  single  exception  of  Burke ;  and  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  prove  that  Burke  was  not 
Junius.  And  what  conclusion,  after  all,  can  be  drawn 
from  mere  inferiority  ?  Every  writer  must  produce  his 
best  work  ;  and  the  interval  between  his  best  work  and 
his  second  best  work  may  be  very  wide  indeed.  No- 
body will  say  that  the  best  letters  of  Junius  are  more 
decidedly  superior  to  the  acknowledged  works  of 
Francis  than  three  or  four  of  Comeille's  tragedies  to 
the  rest,  than  three  or  four  of  Ben  Jonson's  comedies 
to  the  rest,  than  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  to  the  other 
works  of  Bunyan,  than  Don  Quixote  to  the  other  works 
of  Cervantes.  Nay,  it  is  certain  that  Junius,  whoever 
he  may  have  been,  was  a  most  unequal  writer.  To  go 
no  further  than  the  letters  which  bear  the  signature  of 
Junius ;  the  letter  to  the  king,  and  the  letters  to  Home 
Tooke,  have  little  in  common,  except  the  asperity  ;  and 
asperity  was  an  ingredient  seldom  wanting  either  in  the 
»n*itings  or  in  the  speeches  of  Francis. 

Indeed  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  foi'  believing  that 
Francis  was  Junius  is  the  moral  resemblance  between 
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the  two  men.  It  is  not  difHcult,  from  the  letters  whicli, 
under  various  signatures,  are  known  to  have  been 
written  by  Junius,  and  from  his  deaUngs  with  Woodfall 
and  others,  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  hia 
character.  He  was  clearly  a  man  not  destitute  of  real 
patriotism  and  magnanimity,  a  man  whose  vices  were 
not  of  a  sordid  kind.  But  he  must  also  have  been  a 
man  in  the  highest  degree  arrogant  and  insolent,  a  man 
prone  to  malevolence,  and  prone  to  the  error  of  mis- 
taking his  malevolence  for  pubUc  virtue.  "  Doest  thou 
well  to  be  angry  ?  "  was  the  question  asked  in  old  time 
of  the  Hebrew  prophet.  And  he  answered,  "  I  do 
well.'*  This  was  evidently  the  temper  of  Junius ;  and 
to  this  cause  -we  attribute  the  savage  crudty  which 
disgraces  several  of  his  letters.  No  man  is  so  merciless 
as  he  who,  under  a  strong  self-delusion,  confounds  his 
antipathies  with  his  duties.  It  may  be  added  that 
Junius,  though  allied  with  the  demdcratic  party  by 
common  enmities,  was  the  very  opposite  of  a  democratic 
politician.  While  attacking  individuals  with  a  ferocity 
which  perpetually  violated  all  the  laws  of  Uterary  war^ 
fere,  he  regarded  the  most  defective  parts  of  old  insti- 
tutions with  a  respect  amounting  to  pedantry,  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Old  Sarum  with  fervour,  and  contemptu- 
ously told  the  capitalists  of  Manche^r  and  Leeds  that, 
if  they  wanted  votes,  they  might  buy  land  and  become 
freeholders  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  All  this, 
we  beheve,  might  stand,  with  scarcely  any  change,  for 
a  character  of  Philip  Francis. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  great  anonymous  writer 
should  have  been  wiUing  at  that  time  to  leave  the 
country  which  had  been  so  powerfully  stirred  by  his 
eloquence.  Eveiy  thing  had  gone  against  him.  That 
party  which  he  clearly  preferred  to  every  other,  the 
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party  of  George  GrenviUe,  had  been  scattered  by  the 
death  of  4ts  chief;  and  Lord  Suffolk  had  led  the 
greater  part  of  it  over  to  the  ministerial  benches.  The 
ferment  produced  by  the  Middlesex  election  had  gone 
down.  Every  faction  must  have  been  alike  an  object 
of  aversion  to  Junius.  His  opinions  on  domestic 
affairs  separated  him  from  the  ministry ;  his  opuiions 
on  colonial  a£^rs  from  the  opposition.  Under  such 
drcumstaoAes,  he  had  thrown^  down  his  pen  in  misan- 
thropical despair.  His  farewell  letter  to  Woodfall 
bears  date  the  nineteenth  of  January  1773.  In  that 
letter,  he  declared  that  he  must  be  an  idiot  to  write 
again  ;  that  he  had  meant  well  by  the  cause  and  the 
public  ;  thtt  both  were  given  up ;  that  there  were  not 
ten  men  who  would  act  steadily  together  on  any  ques- 
tion. ^^  But  it  is  all  alike,"  he  added,  ^'  vile  and 
contemptible.  You  have  never  flinched  that  I  know 
of;  and  I  shall  always  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  pros- 
perity." These  were  the  last  words  of  Junius.  In  a 
year  from  that  time,  Philip  Francis  was  on  his  voyage 
to  Bengal. 

With  the  three  new  Councillors  came  out  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  chief  justice  was  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  He  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Has- 
tings ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  GovemoivGeneral,  if 
he  had  searched  through  all  the  inns  of  court,  could  not 
have  found  an  equally  serviceable  tool.  But  the  mem- 
bere  of  Council  were  by  no  means  in  an  obsequious 
mood.  Hastings  greatly  disliked  the  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  had  no  very  high  opinion  of  his  coad- 
jutors. They  had  heard  of  this,  and  were  disposed  to 
*^  suspicious  and  punctilious.  When  men  are  in  such 
a  frame  of  mind,  any  trifle  is  suffici^it  to  give  occasion 
tor  dispute.    The  members  of  Council  expected  a  sahite 
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of  twenty-one  guns  from  the  batteries  of  Fort  William. 
Hastings  allowed  them  only  seven tecjn.  They  landed 
in  ill  humour.  The  first  civilities  were  exchanged  with 
cold  reserve.  On  the  morrow  commenced  that  long 
quarrel  which,  after  distracting  British  India,  was  re- 
newed in  England,  and  in  which  all  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  orators  of  the  age  took  active  part  on 
one  or  the  other  side. 

Hastings  was  supported  by  Barwell.  They  had  not 
always  been  friends.  But  the  arrival  of  the  new  mem- 
bers of  Council  from  England  naturally  had  the  effect 
of  uniting  the  old  servants  of  the  Company.  Clavering, 
Monson,  and  Francis  formed  the  majority.  They 
instantly  wrested  the  government  out  of  the  hands  of 
Hastings,  condemned,  certainly  not  without  justice,  his 
late  dealings  with  the  Nabob  Vizier,  recalled  the  Eng- 
lish agent  from  Oude,  and  sent  thither  a  creature  of 
their  own,  ordered  the  brigade  which  had  conquered 
the  unhappy  Rohillas,  to  return  to  the  Company's  terri- 
tories, and  instituted  a  severe  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Next,  in  spite  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral's remonstrances,  they  proceeded  to  exercise,  in  the 
most  indiscreet  manner,  their  new  authority  over  the 
subordinate  presidencies ;  threw  all  the  affairs  of  Bom- 
bay into  conftision  ;  and  interfered,  with  an  incredible 
union  of  rashness  and  fJsebleness,  in  the  intestine  dis- 
putes of  the  Mahratta  government.  At  the  same  time, 
they  fell  on  the  internal  administration  of  Bengal,  and 
attacked  the  whole  fiscal  and  judicial  system,  a  system 
which  was  undoubtedly  defective,  but  which  it  was 
very  improbable  that  gentlemen  fresh  from  England 
would  be  competent  to  amend.  The  effect  of  their 
reforms  was  that  all  protection  to  life  and  property  was 
withdrawn,  and  that  gangs  of  robbers  plundered  and 
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slaughtered  with  impunity  in  the  very  suburbs  of  Cal- 
cutta. Hastings  continued  to  live  in  the  Government- 
house,  and  to  draw  the  salary  of  Govemoi>General. 
He  continued  even  to  take  the  lead  at  the  council- 
board  in  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business ;  for  his 
opponents  could  not  but  feel  that  he  knew  much  of 
which  tliey  were  ignorant,  and  that  he  decided,  both 
surely  and  speedily,  many  questions  which  to  them 
would  have  been  hopelessly  puzzling.  But  the  higher 
powers  of  government  and  the  most  valuable  patronage 
had  been  taken  from  him. 

The  natives  soon  found  this  out.  They  considered 
him  as  a  fallen  man  ;  and  they  acted  after  their  kind. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  have  seen,  in  India,  a  cloud 
of  crows  pecking  a  sick  vulture  to  death,  no  bad  type 
of  what  happens  in  that  country,  as  often  as  fortune 
deserts  one  who  has  been  great  and  dreaded.  In  an 
instant,  all  the  sycophants  who  had  lately  been  ready 
to  lie  for  him,  to  forge  for  him,  to  pander  for  him,  to 
poison  for  hun,  hasten  to  purchase  the  fiivour  of  his 
victorious  enemies  by  accusing  him.  An  Indian  govern- 
ment has  only  to  let  it  be  understood  that  it  wishes  a 
particular  man  to  be  ruined ;  and,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
it  will  be  furnished  with  grave  charges,  supported  by 
depositions  so  full  and  circumstantial  that  any  person 
unaccustomed  to  Asiatic  mendacity  would  regard  them 
as  decisive.  It  is  well  if  the  signature  of  the  destined 
victim  is  not  counterfeited  at  the  foot  of  some  illegal 
compact,  and  if  some  treasonable  paper  is  not  slipp<;d 
into  a  hiding-place  in  his  house.  Hastings  was  now  re- 
garded as  helpless.  The  power  to  make  or  mar  the  for- 
tune of  every  man  in  Bengal  had  passed,  as  it  seemed, 
into  the  hands  of  the  new  Councillors.  Immediately 
charges  against  the  Governor-General  began  to  pour  in 
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They  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  majority,  who,  to 
do  them  justice,  were  men  of  too  much  honour  know- 
ingly to  countenance  false  accusations,  but  who  were 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  East  to  be  aware 
that,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  a  very  little  encourage- 
ment from  power  will  call  forth,  in  a  week,  more  Oateses, 
and  Bedloes,  and  Dangerfields,  than  Westminster  Hall 
sees  in  a  century. 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if,  at  such  a  junc- 
ture, Nuncomar  had  remained  quiet.  That  bad  man 
was  stimulated  at  once  by  malignity,  by  avarice,  and  by 
ambition.  Now  was  the  time  to  be  avenged  on  his  old 
enemy,  to  wreak  a  grudge  of  seventeen  years,  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  the  favour  of  the  majority  of  the  Coun- 
cil, to  become  the  greatest  native  in  Bengal.  From  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  new  Councillors,  he  had  paid 
the  most  marked  court  to  them,  and  had  in  consequence 
been  excluded,  with  all  indignity,  from  the  Government- 
house.  He  now  |  ut  into  the  hands  of  Francis,  with 
great  ceremony,  a  )>aper,  containing  several  charges  of 
the  most  serious  description.  By  this  document  Has- 
tings was  accused  of  putting  offices  up  to  sale,  and  of 
receiving  bribes  for  differing  offenders  to  escape.  In 
|)articular,  it  was  alleged  that  Mahommed  Reza  Khan 
had  been  dismissed  with  impunity,  in  consideration  of  a 
great  sum  paid  to  the  Governor-General. 

Francis  read  the  paper  in  Council.  A  violent  alter- 
cation followed.  Hastings  complained  in  bitter  terms 
of  the  way  in  wliich  he  was  treated,  spoke  with  con- 
tempt of  Nun  :omar  and  of  Nuncomar's  accusation,  and 
denied  the  right  of  the  Council  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  Governor.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  an- 
other communication  from  Nuncomar  was  produced. 
He  requested  tliat  he  might  be  permitted  to  attend  the 
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Council,  and  that  he  might  be  heard  in  support  of  his 
assertions.  Another  tempestuous  debate  took  place. 
The  Governor-General  maintained  that  the  council- 
room  was  not  a  proper  place  for  such  an  investigation ; 
that  from  peraons  who  were  heated  by  daily  conflict 
with  him  he  could  not  expect  the  Durness  of  judges ; 
and  that  he  could  not,  without  betraying  the  dignity  of 
his  post,  submit  to  be  confronted  with  such  a  man  as 
Nuncomar.  The  majority,  howevw,  resolved  to  go 
into  the  charges.  Hastings  rose,  declared  the  sitting  at 
an  end,  and  left  the  room,  followed  by  Barwell.  The 
other  members  kept  their  seats,  voted  themselves  a  coun- 
cil, put  Clavering  in  the  chair,  and  wdered  Nuncomar 
to  be  called  in.  Nuncomar  not  only  adhered  to  the 
original  charges,  but,  after  the  fashion  of  the  East,  pro- 
duced a  large  supplement.  He  stated  that  Hastings 
had  received  a  great  sum  for  appointing  Rajah  Goordas 
treasurer  of  the  Nabob's  household,  and  for  committing 
the  care  of  his  Highness's  person  to  the  Munny  Be- 
gum. He  put  in  a  letter  purporting  to  bear  the  seal  of 
the  Munny  Begum,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
truth  of  his  story.  The  seal,  whether  forged,  as  Has- 
tings affirmed,  or  genuine,  as  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
believe,  proved  nothing.  Nuncomar,  as  everybody 
knows,  who  knows  India,  had  only  to  tell  the  Munny 
Begum  that  such  a  letter  would  give  pleasure  to  the  ma* 
jority  of  the  Council,  in  order  to  procure  her  attestation. 
The  majority,  however,  voted  that  the  charge  was  made 
out :  that  Hastings  had  corruptly  received  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand  pounds ;  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  refund. 

The  general  feeling  among  the  English  in  Bengal 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Governor-General.  In 
talents  for  business,  in  knowledge  of  the  country,  in 
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general  courtesy  of  demeanour,  he  was  decidedly  su- 
perior to  his  pei'secutors.  The  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany were  naturally  disposed  to  side  witli  the  most  dis- 
tinguished member  of  their  own  body  against  a  clerk 
from  the  war-office,  who,  profovmdiy  ignorant  of  the 
^native  languages  and  of  the  native  character,  took  on 
himself  to  regulate  every  department  of  the  administra- 
tion. Hastings,  however,  in  spite  of  the  general  sym- 
pathy of  his  countrymen,  was  in  a  most  painful  situa- 
tion. There  was  still  an  appeal  to  higher  authority  in 
England.  If  that  authority  took  part  with  his  enemies, 
nothing  was  left  to  him  but  to  throw  up  his  office.  He 
accordingly  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  his 
agent  in  London,  Colonel  Madeane.  But  Macleane 
was  instructed  not  to  produce  the  resignation,  unless  it 
should  be  fully  ascertained  that  the  feeling  at  the  India 
House  was  adverse  to  the  Governor-General. 

The  triumph  of  Nuncomar  seemed  to  be  complete. 
He  held  a  daily  levee,  to  which  his  countrymen  resorted 
in  crowds,  and  to  which,  on  one  occasion,  the  majority 
of  the  Council  condescended  to  repair.  His  house  was 
an  office  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  charges  against 
the  Govemoi^General.  It  was  said  that,  partly  by 
threats,  and  partly  by  wheedling,  the  villanous  Brali- 
min  had  induced  many  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the 
province  to  send  in  complaints.  But  he  was  playing  a 
perilous  game.  It  was  not  safe  to  drive  to  despair  a 
man  of  such  resources  and  of  such  determination  as 
Hastings.  Nuncomar,  with  all  his  acuteness,  did  not 
understand  the  nature  of  the  institutions  under  which 
he  lived.  He  saw  that  he  had  with  him  the  majority 
of  the  body  which  made  treaties,  gave  places,  raised 
taxes.  The  separation  between  political  and  judicial 
functions  was  a  thing  of  which  he  had  no  conception. 
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It  had  probably  never  occurred  to  him  tliat  there  was 
in  Bengal  an  authority  perfectly  independent  of  the 
Council,  an  authority  which  could  protect  one  whom 
the  Council  wished  to  destroy,  and  send  to  the  gibbet 
one  whom  the  Council  wished  to  protect.  Yet  sucli 
was  the  feet.  The  supreme  Court  was,  within  tho 
sphere  of  its  own  duties,  altogether  independent  of  the 
Government.  Hastings,  witli  liis  usual  sagacity,  had 
seen  how  much  advantage  he  might  derive  from  possess- 
ing himself  of  tliis  stronghold ;  and  he  had  acted  ac- 
coixiingly.  The  Judges,  especially  the  Chief  Justice, 
were  hostile  to  the  majority  of  the  Council.  The  time 
had  now  come  for  putting  this  formidable  machinery 
into  action. 

On  a  sudden,  Calcutta  was  astounded  by  the  news 
that  Nuncomar  had  been  taken  up  on  a  charge  of  fel- 
ony, committed,  and  thrown  into  the  common  gaol. 
The  crime  hnputed  to  him  was  that  six  years  before  he 
had  forged  a  bond.  The  ostensible  prosecutor  was  a 
native.  But  it  was  then,  and  still  is,  the  opinion  of 
every  body,  idiots  and  biographers  excepted,  that  Has- 
tings was  the  real  mover  in  the  business. 

The  rage  of  the  majority  rose  to  the  highest  point. 
They  protested  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  sent  several  urgent  messages  to  the  Judges, 
demanding  that  Nuncomar  should  be  admitted  to  bail. 
The  Judges  returned  haughty  and  resolute  answers. 
All  that  the  Council  could  do  was  to  heap  honours  and 
emoluments  on  the  femily  of  Nuncomar;  and  this  they 
did.  In  the  mean  time  the  assizes  commenced  ;  a  true 
bill  was  found  ;  and  Nuncomar  was  brought  before  Sir 
Elijah  Impeyand  a  jury  composed  of  Englishmen.  A 
great  quantity  of  contradictory  swearing,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  every  word  of  the   evidence  inter- 
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preted,  protracted  the  trial  to  a  most  unusual  length. 
At  last  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned,  and  the  Chief 
Justice  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  the  prisoner. 

That  Impey  ought  to  have  respited  Nunconiar  we 
liold  to  be  perfectly  clear.  Whether  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  not  illegal,  is  a  question.  But  it  is  certahi, 
that  whatever  may  have  been,  according  to  technical 
I  ules  of  construction,  the  effect  of  the  statute  under 
which  the  trial  took  place,  it  was  most  unjust  to  hang  a 
Hindoo  for  forgery.  The  law  which  made  forgery 
capital  in  England  was  passed  without  the  smallest 
reference  to  the  state  of  society  in  India.  It  was  un- 
known to  the  natives  of  India.  It  had  never  been  put 
in  execution  among  them,  certainly  not  for  want  of 
delinquents.  It  was  in  the  highest  degree  shocking  to 
all  their  notions.  They  were  not  accustomed  to  the 
distinction  which  many  circumstances,  peculiar  to  our 
o^vn  state  of  society,  have  led  us  to  make  between 
forgery  and  other  kinds  of  cheating.  The  counterfeit- 
ing of  a  seal  was,  in  their  estimation,  a  common  act  of 
swindUng ;  nor  had  it  ever  crossed  their  minds  tliat  it 
was  to  be  punished  as  severely  as  gang-robbery  or  as- 
sassination. A  just  judge  would,  beyond  all  doubt, 
have  reserved  the  case  for  tlie  consideration  of  the 
sovereign.  But  Impey  would  not  hear  of  mercy  or 
delay. 

The  excitement  among  all  classes  was  great.  Fran- 
cis and  Francis's  few  English  adherents  described  the 
Govemoi^General  and  the  Chief  Justice  as  the  worst 
of  murderers.  Clavering,  it  was  said,  swore  that,  even 
at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  Nuncomar  should  be  rescued. 
The  bulk  of  the  European  society,  though  strongly 
attached  to  the  Governor-General,  could  not  but  feel 
compassion  for  a  man  who,  with  all  his  crimes,  had  so 
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long  filled  so  large  a  space  in  their  sight,  who  had  been 
great  and  powerfiil  before  the  British  emjnre  in  India 
b^an  to  exist,  and  to  whom,  in  the  old  times,  gover- 
nors and  members  of  comicil,  then  mere  commercial 
factors,  had  paid  comt  for  protection.  The  feehng  of 
the  Hindoos  was  infinitely  stronger.  They  were,  in- 
deed, not  a  people  to  strike  one  blow  for  their  country- 
man. But  his  sentence  filled  them  with  sorrow  and 
dismay.  Tried  even  by  their  low  standard  of  morality, 
he  was  a  bad  man.  But,  bad  as  he  was,  he  was  the 
head  of  their  race  and  religion,  a  Brahmin  of  the 
Brahmins.  He  had  inherited  the  purest  and  highest 
caste.  He  had  practised  with  the  greatest  punctuality 
all  those  ceremonies  to  which  the  superstitious  Ben- 
galees ascribe  far  more  importance  than  to  the  correct 
discharge  of  the  social  duties.  They  felt,  therefore,  as 
a  devout  Catholic  in  the  dark  ages  would  have  felt,  at 
seeing  a  prelate  of  the  highest  dignity  sent  to  the  gal- 
lows by  a  secular  tribunal.  According  to  their  old 
national  laws,  a  Bralmiin  could  not  be  put  to  death  for 
any  crime  whatever.  And  the  crime  for  which  Nun- 
comar  was  about  to  die  was  regarded  by  them  in  much 
the  same  light  in  which  the  selling  of  an  unsound 
horse,  for  a  sound  price,  is  regarded  by  a  Yorkshire 
jockey. 

The  Mussulmans  alone  appear  to  have  seen  with  ex- 
ultation the  fate  of  the  powerful  Hindoo,  who  had 
attempted  to  rise  by  means  of  the  ruin  of  Mahommed 
Reza  Khan.  The  Mahommedan  historian  of  those; 
times  takes  deUght  in  aggravating  the  charge.  He 
assures  us  that  in  Nuncomar's  house  a  casket  was  found 
containing  counterfeits  of  the  seals  of  all  the  richest 
men  of  the  province.  We  have  never  fallen  in  with 
any  other  authority  for  this  story,  which  in  itself  is  by 
no  means  improbable. 
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The  day  drew  near ;  and  Nuncomur  prepared  him- 
self to  die  with  that  quiet  fortitude  with  which  the 
Bengalee,  so  effeminately  timid  in  personal  conflict, 
oflen  encounters  calamities  for  which  there  is  no  rem- 
edy. The  sheriff,  with  the  humanity  which  is  seldom 
wanting  in  an  English  gentleman,  visited  the  prisoner 
on  the  eve  of  the  execution,  and  assured  him  that  no 
indulgence,  consistent  with  the  law,  should  be  refused 
to  him.  Nimcomar  expressed  his  gratitude  with  great 
politeness  and  unaltered  composure.  Not  a  muscle  of 
his  face  moved.  Not  a  sigh  broke  fix)m  him.  He  put 
his  finger  to  his  forehead,  and  calmly  said  that  fate 
would  have  its  way,  and  tliat  tliere  was  no  resisting  the 
pleasure  of  God.  He  sent  liis  compliments  to  Francis, 
Clavering,  and  Monson,*  and  charged  them  to  protect 
Rajah  Goordas,  who  was  about  to  become  the  head 
of  the  Brahmins  ,of  Bengal.  The  sheriff  withdrew, 
greatly  agitated  by  what  had  passed,  and  Nimcomar 
sat  composedly  down  to  write  notes  and  examine  ac- 
counts. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  sun  was  in  his  power, 
an  immense  concourse  assembled  round  the  place  where 
the  gallows  had  been  set  up.  Grief  and  horror  were 
on  every  face ;  yet  to  the  last  tlie  multitude  could 
hardly  believe  that  the  English  really  purposed  to 
take  the  Ufe  of  the  great  Brahmin.  At  lengtli  the 
mournful  procession  came  through  the  crowd.  Nun- 
comar  sat  up  in  his  palanquin,  and  looked  round  him 
with  unaltered  serenity.  He  had  just  parted  from 
those  who  were  most  nearly  connected  with  him. 
Their  cries  and  contortions  had  appalled  the  European 
ministers  of  justice,  but  had  not  produced  the  smallest 
eflect  on  the  iron  stoicism  of  the  prisoner.  The  only 
anxiety  which  he  expressed  was  tliat  men  of  his  own 
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priestly  caste  might  be  in  att^idance  to  take  charge  erf 
his  corpse.  He  again  desired  to  be  remembered  to  his 
friends  in  the  Council,  mounted  the  scafibld  with  firm^ 
ness,  and  gave  the  signal  to  the  executioner.  The 
moment  that  the  drop  fell,  a  howl  of  sorrow  and  de- 
spair rose  from  the  innumerable  spectators.  Hundred?, 
turned  away  their  &ce9  from  the  polluting  sight,  fled 
with  loud  wailings  towards  the  Hoogley,  and  plunged 
into  its  holy  waters,  as  if  to  purify  themselves  from  the 
guilt  of  having  looked  oa  such  a  crime.  ^These  feel- 
ings were  not  confined  to  Calcutta.  The  whole  prov- 
ince was  greatly  excited ;  and  the  population  of  Dacca, 
in  particular,  gave  strong  signs  of  grief  and  dismay. 

Of  Impey's  conduct  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
severely.  We  have  already  said  that,  in  our  opinion, 
he  acted  unjustly  in  refrising  to  respite  Nuncomar.  No 
rational  man  can  doubt  that  he  took  this  course  in 
order  to  gratify  the  Governor-General.  If  we  had 
ever  had  any  doubts  on  that  point,  they  would  have 
been  dispelled  by  a  letter  which  Mr.  Gleig  has  pub- 
lished. Hastings,  three  or  four  years  later,  described 
Impey  as  the  man  "  to  whose  support  he  was  at  one 
time  indebted  for  the  safety  of  his  fortune,  honour,  and 
reputation."  These  strong  words  can  refer  only  to  the 
case  of  Nuncomar;  and  they  must  mean  that  Impey 
hanged  Nuncomar  in  order  to  support  Hastings.  It  is, 
therefore,  our  deliberate  opinion  that  Impey,  sitting  as 
a  judge,  put  a  man  unjustly  to  death  in  order  to  serve 
a  political  purpose. 

But  we  look  on  the  conduct  of  Hastings  in  a  some- 
what different  light.  He  was  struggling  for  fortune, 
honour,  liberty,  all  that  makes  life  valuable*  He  was 
beset  by  rancorous  and  imprincipled  enemies.  From 
his  colleagues  he  could  expect  no  justice.     He  cannot 
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be  blamed  for  wishing  to  crush  his  accusers.  He  v^afl 
indeed  bound  to  use  only  legitimate  means  for  that  end. 
But  it  was  not  strange  that  he  should  have  thought  any 
means  legitimate  which  were  pronounced  legitimate  by 
the  sages  of  the  law,  by  men  whose  peculiar  duty  ic 
Avas  to  deal  justly  between  adversaries,  and  whose  ed\i- 
cation  might  be  supposed  to  have  peculiarly  qualific<! 
them  for  the  discharge  of  that  duty.  Nobody  demand? 
from  a  party  the  unbending  equity  of  a  judge.  The 
reason  thaV  judges  are  appointed  is,  that  even  a  good 
man  cannot  be  tmsted  to  decide  a  cause  in  which  he  is 
himself  concerned.  Not  a  day  passes  on  which  an  hon- 
est prosecutor  does  not  ask  for  what  none  but  a  dishon- 
est tribunal  would  grant.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
any  man,  when  his  dearest  interests  are  at  stake,  and 
his  strongest  passions  excited,  will,  as  against  himself,  be 
more  just  than  the  sworn  dis])ensers  of  justice.  To 
take  an  analogous  case  from  the  history  of  our  own 
island ;  suppose  that  Lord  Stafford,  when  in  the  Tower 
on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  Popish  plot,  had 
been  apprised  that  Titus  Gates  had  done  something 
which  might,  by  a  questionable  construction,  be  brought 
under  the  head  of  felony.  Should  we  severely  blame 
Lord  Stafford,  in  the  supposed  case,  for  causing  a  prose- 
cution to  be  instituted,  for  furnishing  funds,  for  using 
all  his  influence  to  intercept  the  mercy  of  the  Crown  ? 
We  think  not.  If  a  judge,  indeed,  from  favour  to  the 
CathoHc  lords,  were  to  strain  the  law  in  order  to  hang 
Gates,  such  a  judge  would  richly  deserve  impeachment. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  Catholic  lord,  by 
bringing  the  case  before  the  judge  for  decision,  would 
materially  overstep  the  limits  of  a  just  self-defence. 

While,  therefore,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
tliis  memorable  execution  is  to  be  attributed  to  Has- 
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tings,  we  doubt  whether  it  can  with  justice  be  reckoned 
among  his  crimes.  That  his  conduct  was  dictated  by 
a  profound  policy  is  evident.  He  was  in  a  minority 
in  Council.  It  was  possible  that  he  might  long  be  in 
a  minority.  He  knew  the  native  character  well.  He 
knew  in  what  abundance  accusations  are  certain  to 
How  in  against  the  most  innocent  inhabitant  of  India 
who  is  under  the  frown  of  power.  There  was  not  in 
the  whole  black  population  of  Bengal,  a  place-holder, 
a  place-hunter,  a  government  tenant,  who  did  not 
think  that  he  might  better  himself  by  sending  up  a 
deposition  against  the  Governor-General.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  persecuted  statesman  resolved  to 
teach  the  whole  crew  of  accusers  and  witnesses,  that, 
though  in  a  minority  at  the  council-board,  he  was  still 
to  be  feared.  The  lesson  which  he  gave  them  was 
indeed  a  lesson  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  head  of  the 
combination  which  had  been  formed  against  him,  the 
richest,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  artful  of  the  Hin- 
doos, distinguished  by  the  favour  of  those  who  then 
held  the  government,  fenced  round  by  the  superstitious 
reverence  of  millions,  was  hanged  in  broad  day  before 
many  thousands  of  people.  Every  thing  that  could 
make  the  warning  impressive,  dignity  in  the  sufferer, 
solemnity  in  the  proceeding,  was  found  in  this  case. 
The  helpless  rage  and  vain  struggles  of  the  Council 
made  the  triumph  more  signal.  From  that  moment 
tlie  conviction  of  every  native  was  that  it  was  safer  to 
take  the  part  of  Hastings  in  a  minority  than  that  of 
Francis  in  a  majority,  and  that  he  who  was  so  ventur- 
ous as  to  join  in  running  down  the  Govenior-General 
might  chance,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Eastern  poet,  to  find 
a  tiger,  while  beating  the  jungle  for  a  deer.  The 
voices  of  a  thousand  informers  were  silenced   in  aq 
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instant.  From  that  tinaie,  whatever  difficulties  Has- 
tings might  have  to  encounter,  he  was  never  molested 
by  accusations  from  natives  in  India. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  one  of  thi^ 
letters  of  Hastings  to  Dr.  Johnson  bears  date  a  veiy 
few  hours  after  the  death  of  Nuncomar.  While  tlic 
whole  settlement  was  in  commotion,  while  a  mighty 
and  ancient  priesthood  were  weeping  over  the  remauis 
of  their  chief,  the  conqueror  in  that  deadly  grapple 
sat  down,  with  characteristic  self-possession,  to  write 
about  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  Jones's  Persian 
Grammar,  and  the  history,  traditions,  arts,  and  natural 
productions  of  India. 

In  the  mean  time,  intelligence  of  the  Rohilla  war, 
and  of  the  first  disputes  between  Hastings  and  his  col- 
leagues, had  reached  London.  The  Directors  took 
part  with  the  majority,  and  sent  out  a  letter  filled 
with  severe  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  Hastings. 
They  condemned,  in  strong  but  just  terms,  the  iniquity 
of  undertaking  offensive  wars  merely  for  the  sake  o( 
pecuniary  advantage.  But  they  utterly  forgot  that,  if 
Hastings  had  by  illicit  means  obtained  pecuniary 
advantages,  he  had  done  so,  not  for  his  own  benefit^ 
but  in  order  to  meet  their  demands.  To  enjoin 
honesty,  and  to  insist  on  having  what  could  not  be 
honestly  got,  was  then  the  constant  practice  of  tin) 
Company.  As  Lady  Macbeth  says  of  her  husband, 
they  "  would  not  play  false,  and  yet  would  wrongly 
wm." 

The  Regulating  Act,  by  which  Hastings  had  been 
appointed  Governor-General  for  five  years,  empowered 
the  Crown  to  remove  him  on  an  address  from  the  Com- 
pany. Lord  North  was  desirous  to  procure  such  an 
address.     The  three  members  of  Council  who  had  been 
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sent  out  from  England  were  men  of  his  o^vn  choice. 
General  Clavering,  in  particular,  was  supported  by  a 
large  parliamentary  connection,  such  as  no  cabinet 
could  be  inclined  to  disoblige.  The  wish  of  the  minis- 
ter was  to  displace  Hastings,  and  to  put  Clavering  at 
tlie  head  of  the  government.  In  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors parties  were  very  nearly  balanced.  Eleven  voted 
against  Hastings  :  ten  for  him.  The  Court  of  Propri- 
etors was  then  convened.  The  great  sale-room  pre- 
sented a  singular  appearance.  Letters  had  been  sent 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  exhortii^  all  the 
supporters  of  government  who  held  India  stock  to  be 
in  attendance.  Lord  Sandwich  marshalled  the  friends 
of  the  administradon  with  his  usual  dexterity  and 
alertness.  Fifty  peers  and  privy  councillors,  seldom 
seen  so  far  eastward,  were  counted  in  the  crowd.  The 
debate  lasted  till  midnight.  The  opponents  of  Has- 
tings had  a  small  superiority  on  the  division  ;  but  a 
ballot  was  demanded  ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  Gov- 
emor-GenCTal  triumphed  by  a  majority  of  above  a  hun- 
dred votes  over  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Directors 
and  the  Cabinet.  The  ministers  were  greatly  exas- 
perated by  this  defeat.  Even  Lord  North  lost  his  tem- 
per, no  ordinary  occurrence  with  him,  and  threatened 
to  convoke  parliament  before  Christmas,  and  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  depriving  the  Company  of  aU  political 
power,  and  for  restricting  it  to  its  old  business  of  trading 
in  silks  and  teas. 

Colonel  Macleane,  who  through  all  tliis  conflict  liad 
zealously  supported  the  cause  of  Hastings,  now  thought 
that  his  employer  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
turned  out,  branded  with  parliamentary  censure,  per- 
haps prosecuted.  The  opinion  of  the  crown  lawyers 
had  ah*eady  been  taken  respecting  some  parts  of  die 
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Governor-General's  conduct.  It  seemed  to  be  high 
time  to  think  of  securing  an  honourable  retreat.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  Macleane  thought  himself 
justified  in  producing  the  resignation  with  which  he 
had  been  intrusted.  The  instniment  was  not  in  very 
accurate  form  ;  but  the  Directors  were  too  eager  to  be 
scrupulous.  They  accepted  the  resignation,  fixed  on 
Mr.  Wheler,  one  of  their  own  body,  to  succeed  Has- 
tings, and  sent  out  orders  that  General  Clavering,  as 
senior  member  of  Council,  should  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  Governor-General  till  Mr.  Wheler  should 
arrive. 

But,  while  these  things  were  passing  in  England,  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  Bengal.  Monson  was 
no  more.  Only  four  members  of  the  government  were 
left.  Clavering  and  Francis  were  on  one  side,  Barwell 
and  the  Governor-General  on  the  other ;  and  the  Gov- 
ernor-General had  the  casting  vote.  Hastings,  who  had 
been  during  two  years  destitute  of  all  power  and  pat- 
ronage, became  at  once  absolute.  He  instantly  pro- 
ceeded to  retaliate  on  his  adversaries.  Their  measures 
were  reversed  :  their  creatures  were  displaced.  A.  new 
valuation  of  the  lands  of  Bengal,  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation,  was  ordered:  and  it  was  provided  that  the 
whole  inquiry  should  be  conducted  by  the  GovemcMV 
General,  and  that  all  the  letters  relating  to  it  should 
inin  in  his  name.  He  began,  at  the  same  time,  to  re- 
volve vast  plans  of  conquest  and  dominion,  plans  which 
he  lived  to  see  realised,  though  not  by  himself.  His 
project  was  to  form  subsidiary  alliances  with  the  native 
princes,  particularly  with  those  of  Oude  and  Berar,  and 
thus  to  make  Britain  the  paramount  power  in  India. 
While  he  was  meditating  these  great  designs,  arrived 
the  intelligence  tliat  he  had  ceased  to  be  Governor- 
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Greneral,  that  his  resignation  had  been  accepted,  that 
Wheler  was  comuig  out  immediately,  and  that,  tilJ 
Wheler  arrived,  the  chair  was  to  be  filled  by  Clav- 
ering. 

Had  Hastings  still  been  in  a  minority,  he  would 
probably  have  retired  without  a  struggle;  but. he  was 
now  die  real  master  of  British  India,  and  he  was  not 
disposed  to  quit  his  high  place.  He  asserted  that  he 
had  never  given  any  instructions  which  could  warrant 
the  steps  taken  at  home.  What  his  instructions  had 
been,  he  owned  he  had  forgotten.  If  he  had  kept  a 
copy  of  them  he  had  mislaid  it.  But  he  was  certain 
that  he  had  repeatedly  declared  to  the  Directors  that 
he  would  not  resign.  He  could  not  see  how  the  court, 
possessed  of  that  declaration  from  himself,  could  receive 
his  resignation  from  the  doubtful  hands  of  an  agent.  If 
the  resignation  were  invaUd,  all  the  proceedings  which 
were  founded  on  that  resignation  were  null,  and  Has- 
tings was  still  Govemop-General. 

He  afterwards  affirmed  that,  though  his  agents  had 
not  acted  in  conformity  with  his  instructions,  he  would 
nevertheless  have  held  himself  bound  by  their  acts,  if 
Clavering  had  not  attempted  to  seize  the  supreme 
[mwer  by  violence.  Whether  this  assertion  were  or 
were  not  true,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  impru- 
dence of  Clavering  gave  Hastings  an  advantage.  The 
General  sent  for  the  keys  of  the  fort  and  of  the  treas- 
ury, took  possession  of  the  records,  and  held  a  council 
at  which  Francis  attended.  Hastings  took  the  chair  in 
another  apartment,  and  Barwell  sat  with  him.  Each 
of  the  two  parties  had  a  plausible  show  of  right.  There 
was  no  authority  entitled  to  their  obedience  within 
fifteen  thousand  miles.  It  seemed  that  there  remained 
no  way  of  settling  the  dispute  except  an  appeal  to  anns , 
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and  from  such  an  appeal  Hastings,  confident  of  his 
influence  over  his  countrymen  in  India,  was  not  in- 
clined to  shrink.  He  directed  the  officers  of  the  gam* 
son  at  Fort  Wilham  and  of  all  the  neighbouring  stations 
to  obey  no  orders  but  his.  At  the  same  time,  with 
admirable  judgment,  he  offered  to  submit  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  abide  by  its  decision.  By 
making  this  proposition  he  risked  nothing ;  yet  it  was 
a  proposition  which  his  opponents  could  hardly  reject. 
Nobody  could  be  treated  as  a  criminal  for  obeying 
what  the  judges  should  solemnly  pronounce  to  be  tlie 
lawful  government.  The  boldest  man  would  shrink 
from  taking  arms  in  defence  of  what  the  judges  should 
pronounce  to  be  usurpation.  Clavering  and  Francis, 
after  some  delay,  unwillingly  consented  to  abide  by  the 
award  of  the  court.  The  court  pronounced  diat  the 
resignation  was  invalid,  and  that  therefore  Hastings 
was  still  Governor-General  under  the  Regulating  Act ; 
and  the  defeated  members  of  the  Council,  finding  that 
the  sense  of  the  whole  settlement  was  against  them, 
acquiesced  in  the  decision. 

About  this  time  arrived  the  news  that,  after  a  suit 
which  had  lasted  several  years,  the  Franconian  courts 
had  decreed  a  divorce  between  Imhoff  and  his  wife. 
The  Baron  left  Calcutta,  carrying  with  him  the  means 
of  buying  an  estate  in  Saxony.  The  lady  became 
Mrs.  Hastings.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  great 
festivities;  and  all  the  most  conspicuous  persons  at 
Calcutta,  without  distinction  of  parties,  were  invited  to 
the  Government-house.  Clavering,  as  the  Mahomme- 
dan  chronicler  tells  the  story,  was  sick  in  mind  and 
body,  and  excused  himself  from  joining  the  splendid 
assembly.  But  Hastings,  whom,  as  it  should  seem, 
success  in  ambition  and  in  love  had  put  into  high  good- 
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humour,  would  take  no  denial.  He  went  himself  to  the 
General's  house,  and  at  length  brought  his  vanquished 
rival  in  triumph  to  the  gay  circle  which  surrounded  the 
bride.  The  exertion  was  too  much  for  a  frame  broken 
by  mortification  as  well  as  by  disease.  Clavering  died 
a  few  days  later. 

Whekr,  who  came  out  expecting  to  be  Governor- 
General,  and  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  a  seat 
at  the  council-board,  generally  voted  with  Francis. 
But  the  Governor-General,  with  Barwell's  help  and 
his  own  pasting  vote,  was  still  the  master.  Some 
change  took  place  at  this  time  in  the  feeling  both  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 
All  designs  against  Hastings  were  dropped ;  and,  when 
his  original  term  of  five  years  expired,  he  was  quietly 
reappointed.  The  truth  is,  that  the  fearful  dangers  to 
which  the  public  interests  in  every  quarter  were  now 
exposed,  made  both  Lord  North  and  the  Company 
unwilling  to  part  with  a  Governor  whose  talents,  expe- 
rience, Mfid  resolution,  enmity  itself  was  compelled  tc 
acknowledge. 

The  crisis  was  indeed  fcnmidable.  That  great  and 
victorious  empire,  on  the  throne  of  which  George  the 
Third  had  taken  his  seat  eighteen  years  before,  with 
brighter  hopes  than  had  attended  the  accession  of  any 
of  the  long  line  of  EngKsh  sovereigns,  had,  by  ihe 
roost  senseless  misgovemment,  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  In  America  millions  of  Englishmen 
were  at  w«r  with  the  country  from  which  their  blood, 
their  language,  their  rehgion,  and  their  institutions 
were  derived,  and  to  which,  but  a  short  time  before, 
they  had  been  as  strongly  attached  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Norfolk  and  Leicestershire.  The  great  powers  of 
Europe,  humbled  to  the  dust  by  the  vigour  and  genius 
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whicli  had  guided  the  counsels  of  George  the  Second, 
now  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  a  signal  revenge.  The 
time  was  approaching  when  our  island,  while  strag- 
gling to  keep  down  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
pressed  with  a  still  nearer  danger  by  the  too  just 
discontents  of  Ireland,  was  to  be  assailed  by  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  and  to  be  threatened  by  the  armed 
neutrality  of  the  Baltic ;  when  even  our  maritime  su- 
premacy was  to  be  in  jeopardy ;  when  hostile  fleets 
were  to  command  the  Straits  of  Calpe  and  the  Mexi- 
can Sea  ;  when  the  British  flag  was  to  be  scarcely  able 
to  protect  the  British  Channel.  Great  as  were  the 
&ults  of  Hastings,  it  was  happy  for  our  country  that 
at  that  conjuncture,  the  most  terrible  through  which 
she  has  ever  passed,  he  was  the  ruler  of  her  Indian 
dominions. 

An  attack  by  sea  on  Bengal  was  Uttle  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  danger  was  that  the  European  enemies 
of  England  might  form  an  alliance  with  some  native 
power,  might  ftirnish  that  power  with  troops,  arms, 
and  ammunition,  and  might  thus  assail  our  possessions 
on  the  side  of  the  land.  It  was  chiefly  from  the  Mah- 
rattas  that  Hastings  anticipated  danger.  The  original 
seat  of  that  singular  people  was  the  wild  range  of  hills 
which  runs  along  the  western  coast  of  India.  In  tlie 
reign  of  Aurungzebe  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions, 
led  by  the  great  Sevajee,  b^an  to  descend  on  the  pos- 
sessions of  their  wealthier  and  less  warlike  neighbours. 
The  energy,  ferocity,  and  cunning  of  the  Mahrattas, 
soon  made  them  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  new 
powers  which  were  generated  by  the  corruption  of  the 
decaying  monarchy.  At  first  they  were  only  robbers. 
They  soon  rose  to  the  dignity  of  conquerors.  Half 
tlie  provinces  of  the  empire  were  turned  into  Mahratta 
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priJicipalities.  Freebooters,  sprung  from  low  castes, 
and  accustomed  to  menial  employments,  became  mighty 
Rajahs.  The  Bonslas,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  plun- 
derers, occupied  the  vast  region  of  Berar.  The  Guico- 
war,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Herdsman,  founded 
that  dynasty  which  still  reigns  in  Guzerat.  The  houses 
of  Scindia  and  Holkar  waxed  great  in  Malwa.  One 
adventurous  captain  made  his  nest  on  the  impregnable 
rock  of  Gooti.  Another  became  the  lord  of  the  tliou- 
sand  villages  which  are  scattered  among  the  green  rice- 
fields  of  Tanjore. 

That  was  the  time,  throughout  India,  of  double  gov- 
ernment. The  form  and  the  power  were  everywhere 
separated.  The  Mussulman  nabobs  who  had  become 
sovereign  princes,  the  Vizier  in  Oude,  and  the  Nizam 
at  Hyderabad,  still  called  themselves  the  viceroys  of 
the  house  of  Tamerlane.  In  the  same  manner  tlie 
Mahratta  states,  though  really  independent  of  each 
other,  pretended  to  be  members  of  one  empire.  They 
all  acknowledged,  by  words  and  ceremonies,  the  su- 
premacy of  the  heir  of  Sevajee,  a  rai  fainSant  who 
chewed  bang  and  toyed  with  dancing  girls  in  a  state 
prison  at  Sattara,  and  of  his  Peshwa  or  mayor  of  the 
palace,  a  great  hereditary  magistrate,  who  kept  a  court 
with  kingly  state  at  Poonah,  and  whose  authority  was 
obeyed  in  the  spacious  provinces  of  Aurungabad  and 
Bejapoor. 

Some  months  before  war  was  declared  in  Europe  the 
government  of  Bengal  was  alarmed  by  the  news  that  a 
French  adventurer,  who  passed  for  a  man  of  quality, 
had  arrived  at  Poonah.  It  was  said  that  he  had  been 
received  there  with  great  distinction,  that  he  had  dehv'^ 
ered  to  the  Peshwa  letters  and  presents  from  Lewis 
tlie  Sixteentli,  and  that  a  treaty,  hostile  to  England, 
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had  been  concluded  between  France  and  the  Mah- 
rattas. 

Hastings  immediately  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow. 
The  title  of  the  Peshwa  was  not  undisputed.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Mahratta  nation  was  favourable  to  a  pre- 
tender. The  Govemoi^General  determined  to  espouse 
this  pretender's  interest,  to  move  an  army  across  the 
peninsula  of  India,  and  to  form  a  close  alliance  with 
the  chief  of  the  House  of  Bonsla,  who  iniled  Berar, 
and  who,  in  power  and  dignity,  was  inferior  to  none  of 
the  Mahratta  princes. 

The  army  had  marched,  and  the  negotiations  with 
Berar  were  in  progress,  when  a  letter  from  the  English 
consul  at  Cairo,  brought  the  news  that  war  had  been 
proclaimed  both  in  London  and  Paris.  All  the  meas- 
ures which  die  crisis  required  were  adopted  by  Hastings 
without  a  moment's  delay.  The  French  factories  in 
Bengal  were  seized.  Orders  were  sent  to  Madras  that 
Pondicherry  should  instantly  be  occupied.  Near  Cal- 
cutta, works  were  thrown  up  which  were  thouglit  to 
render  the  approach  of  a  hostile  force  impossible.  A 
maritime  establislunent  was  formed  for  the  defence  of 
the  river.  Nine  new  battalions  of  sepoys  were  raised, 
and  a  corps  of  native  artillery  was  formed  out  of  the 
hardy  Lascars  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Having  made 
these  arrangements,  the  Governor-General  with  calm 
confidence  pronounced  his  presidency  secure  from  all 
iittack,  unless  the  Mahrattas  should  march  against  it  in 
conjunction  with  the  French. 

The  expedition  which  Hastings  had  sent  westward 
was  not  so  speedily  or  completely  successful  as  most  of 
his  undertakings.  The  commanding  officer  procrasti- 
nated. The  authorities  at  Bombay  blundered.  But 
the  Governor-General  persevered.     A  newcommandei 
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repaired  the  errors  of  his  predecessor.  Several  brilliant 
actions  spread  the  military  renown  of  the  English 
through  regions  where  no  European  flag  had  ever  been 
seen.  It  is  probable  that,  if  a  new  and  more  formida- 
ble danger  had  not  compelled  Hastings  to  change  his 
whole  policy,  his  plans  respecting  the  Mahratta  empii'e 
would  have  been  carried  into  complete  effect. 

Tho  authorities  in  En^and  had  wisely  sent  out  to 
Bengal,  as  commander  of  the  farces  and  member  of 
the  Council,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  soldiers  of 
that  time.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  had,  many  years  before, 
been  consprcuous  among  the  founders  of  the  British 
empire  in  the  E^t.  At  the  council  of  war  which  pre- 
ceded the  battle  of  Plassey,  he  earnestly  recommended, 
in  opposition  to  the  majority,  that  daring  course  which, 
after  some  hesitation,  was  adopted,  and  which  was 
crowned  with  such  splendid  success.  He  subsequently 
commanded  in  the  south  of  India  against  the  brave 
and  unfortunate  Lally,  gained  the  decisive  battle  of 
Wandewash  over  the  French  and  their  native  allies, 
took  Pondicherry,  and  made  the  English  power  supreme 
in  the  Catnatic.  Since  those  great  exploits  near  twenty 
years  had  elapsed.  Coote  had  no  longer  the  bodily  ac- 
tivity which  he  had  diown  in  earlier  days  ;  nor  was  the 
vigour  of  his  mind  altogether  unimpaired.  He  was 
capricious  and  fretfiil,  and  required  much  coaxing  to 
keep  him  in  good  humour.  It  must,  we  fear,  be  added 
that  the  love  of  money  had  grown  upcm  him,  and  that 
he  thought  more  about  his  allowances,  and  less  about 
his  duties,  than  might  have  been  expected  from  so  emi- 
nent a  member  of  so  noUe  a  profession.  Still  he  was 
perhaps  the  ablest  officer  that  was  then  to  be  found  in 
the  British  army.  Among  the  native  soldiers  his  name 
was  great  and  his  influence  unrivalled.     Nor  is  he  yet 
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forgotten  by  them.  Now  and  then  a  white-bearded  old 
sepoy  may  still  be  found,  who  loves  to  talk  of  Porto 
Novo  and  Pollilore.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  one  of 
those  aged  men  came  to  present  a  memorial  to  an  Eng- 
lish officer,  who  holds  one  of  the  highest  employments 
in  India.  A  print  of  Coote  hung  in  the  room.  The 
veteran  recognised  at  once  that  face  and  figure  wliich 
he  had  not  seen  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and,  for- 
getting his  salam  to  the  living,  halted,  drew  himself  up, 
lifted  his  hand,  and  with  solemn  reverence  paid  Ins 
military  obeisance  to  the  dead. 

Coote,  tliough  he  did  not,  Ukc  Barwell,  vote  con- 
stantly with  the  Governor-General,  was  by  no  means 
inchned  to  join  in  systematic  opposition,  and  on  most 
questions  concurred  with  Hastings,  who  did  his  best,- by 
assiduous  courtship,  and  by  readily  granting  the  most 
exorbitant  allowances,  to  gratify  the  strongest  passions 
of  the  old  soldier. 

It  seemed  likely  at  this  time  that  a  general  recon- 
ciliation would  put  an  end  to  the  quarrels  which  had, 
during  some  years,  weakened  and  disgraced  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal.  The  dangers  of  the  empire  might 
well  induce  men  of  patriotic  feeling,  —  and  of  patriotic 
feeling  neither  Hastings  nor  Francis  was  destitute, — 
to  forget  private  enmities,  and  to  co-operate  heartily  for 
the  general  good.  Coote  had  never  been  concerned 
in  faction.  Wheler  was  thoroughly  tired  of  it.  Bar- 
well  had  made  an  ample  fortune,  and,  though  he  had 
promised  that  he  would  not  leave  Calcutta  while  his 
lielp  was  needed  in  Council,  was  most  desirous  to 
return  to  England,  and  exerted  himself  to  promote  an 
arrangement  which  would  set  him  at  liberty. 

A  compact  was  made,  by  which  Francis  agreed  to 
desist  from  opposition,  and  Hastings  engaged  that  the 
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friends  of  Francis  should  be  admitted  to  a  fair  share 
of  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  service.  During 
a  few  months  after  this  treaty  there  was  apparent  har- 
mony at  tlie  council-board. 

Harmony,  indeed,  was  never  more  necessaiy  ;  for  at 
this  moment  internal  calamities,  more  formidable  than 
war  itself,  menaced  Bengal.  The  autliors  of  the  R^n- 
lating  Act  of  1773  had  established  two  independent 
powers,  the  one  judicial,  the  other  political ;  and,  with 
a  carelessness  scandalously  common  in  English  legis- 
lation, had  omitted  to  define  the  limits  of  either.  The 
fudges  took  advantage  of  the  indistinctness,  and  at- 
tempted to  draw  to  themselves  supreme  authority,  not 
only  within  Calcutta,  but  through  the  whole  of  the 
great  territory  subject  to  the  Presidency  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam. There  are  few  Englishmen  who  will  not  admit 
that  -the  English  law,  in  spite  of  modem  improvements, 
is  neither  so  cheap  nor  so  speedy  as  might  be  wished. 
Still,  it  is  a  system  which  has  grown  up  among  us.  In 
some  points  it  has  been  fashioned  to  suit  our  feelings ; 
in  others,  it  has  gradually  fashioned  our  feelings  to 
suit  itself.  Even  to  ite  worst  evils  we  are  accustomed ; 
and  therefore,  though  we  may  complain  of  them,  they 
do  not  strike  us  with  the  horror  and  dismay  which 
would  be  produced  by  a  new  grievance  of  smaller 
severity.  In  India  the  case  is  widely  diilerent. 
English  law,  transplanted  to  that  country,  has  all 
the  vices  from  which  we  suffer  here;  it  has  them 
all  in  a  £eLr  higher  degree;  and  it  lias  other  vices, 
compared  with  which  the  worst  vices  from  which  we 
suffer  are  trifles.  Dilatory  here,  it  is  far  more  dila- 
tory in  a  land  where  the  help  of  an  interpreter  is 
needed  by  every  judge  and  by  every  advocate.  Costly 
here,  it  is  iar  more  costly  in  a  land   into  which    tlie 
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legal  practitioners  must  be  imported  from  an  immense 
distance.  All  English  labour  in  India,  from  tlie 
labour  of  the  Governor-General  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  down  to  that  of  a  groom  or  a  watchmaker, 
must  be  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate  than  at  home.  No 
man  will  be  banished,  and  banished  to  the  toirid 
zone,  for  nothing.  The  rule  holds  good  with  respect  to 
the  legal  profession.  No  Enghsh  barrister  will  work, 
fifteen  thousand  miles  from  all  his  fri^ids,  with  the 
thermometer  at  ninety-six  in  the  shade,  for  the  emolu- 
ments which  will  content  him  in  chambers  that  over- 
look the  Thames.  Accordingly,  the  fees  at  Calcutta 
are  about  three  times  as  great  as  the  fees  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall ;  and  this,  though  the  people  of  India  are,  be- 
yond all  comparison,  poorer  than  the  people  of  England. 
Yet  the  delay  and  the  expense,  grievous  as  they  are, 
form  the  smallest  part  of  the  evil  which  English  law, 
imported  without  modifications  into  India,  could  not 
fail  to  produce.  The  strongest  feelings  of  our  nature, 
honour,  religion,  female  modesty,  rose  up  against  tlie 
innovation.  Arrest  on  mesne  process  was  the  first  step 
in  most  civil  proceedings  ;  and  to  a  native  of  rank  ar- 
rest was  not  merely  a  restraint,  but  a  foul  personal 
indignity.  Oaths  were  required  in  every  stage  of  every 
suit;  and  the  feeling  of  a  Quaker  about  an  oath  is 
hardly  stronger  than  that  of  a  respectable  native.  That 
the  apartments  of  a  woman  of  quality  should  be  entered 
by  strange  men,  or  that  her  fece  should  be  seen  by  them, 
are  in  the  East,  intolerable  outrages,  outrages  which  are 
more  dreaded  than  death,  and  whidi  can  be  expiated 
only  by  the  shedding  of  blood.  To  these  outrages  the 
most  distinguished  families  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa,  were  now  exposed.  Imagine  what  the  state  of 
our  own  country  would  be,  if  a  jurisprudence  were  on 
a  sudden  introduced  among  us,  which  should  be  to  us 
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what  our  jurisprudence  was  to  our  Asiatic  subjects. 
Imagine  what  the  state  of  our  country  would  be,  if  it 
were  enacted  that  any  man,  by  merely  swearing  that  a 
debt  was  due  to  him,  should  acquire  a  right  to  hisult  the 
l^rsons  of  m«i  of  the  most  honourable  and  sacred  call- 
ings and  of  women  of  the  most  shrinking  delicacy,  to 
horsewhip  a  general  officer,  to  put  a  bishop  in  the  stocks, 
to  treat  ladies  in  the  way  which  called  foi*th  the  blow  of 
Wat  Tyler.  Something  like  this  was  the  effect  of 
the  attempt  which  the  Supreme  Court  made  to  exUsnd 
its  jurisdiction  over  ^he  whole  of  the  Company's  ter- 
ritory. 

A  reign  of  terror  began,  of  terror  heightened  by 
mystery;  for  even  that  which  was  endured  was  less 
horrible  than  that  which  was  anticipated.  No  man 
knew  what  was  next  to  be  expected  from  this  strange 
b*ibunal.  It  came  from  beyond  the  black  water,  as  the 
l>eople  of  India,  with  myst^ous  hoiTor,  call  the  sea. 
It  consisted  of  judges  not  one  of  wliom  was  familiar 
with  the  usages  of  the  millions  over  whom  they  claimed 
boundless  authority.  Its  records  wen*  kept  in  unknown 
characters ;  its  sentences  were  pronounced  in  unknown 
sounds.  It  had  already  collected  round  itself  an  army 
of  the  worst  part  of  the  native  population,  informers, 
and  false  witnesses,  and  common  barratcH^,  and  agents 
of  chicane,  and  above  all,  a  banditti  of  bailifis'  followers, 
compared  with  whom  the  retainers  of  the  worst  English 
spunging-houses,  in  the  worst  times,  might  be  coiisid- 
ered  as  upright  and  tender-hearted.  Many  natives, 
highly  considered  among  their  countrymen,  were  seized, 
hurried  up  to  Calcutta,  flung  into  the  common  gaol,  not 
for  any  crime  even  imputed,  not  for  any  debt  that  had 
been  proved,  but  merely  as  a  pi^ecaution  till  their  cause 
should  come  to  trial.     There  were  instances  in  which 
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men  of  tlie  most  venerable  dignity,  persecuted  without 
a  cause  by  extortioners,  died  of  rage  and  shame  in  the 
gripe  of  the  vile  alguazils  of  Impey.  The  harems  of 
noble  Mahommedans,  sanctuaries  i*espected  in  the  East 
by  governments  which  respected  notliing  else,  were 
burst  open  by  gangs  of  bailiffs.  Tlie  Mussulmans, 
braver  and  less  accustomed  to  submission  than  the  Hin- 
doos, sometimes  stood  on  their  defence ;  and  there  wer«3 
instances  in  which  they  shed  their  blood  in  the  door- 
way, while  defending,  sword  in  hand,  the  sacred  apart- 
ments of  their  women.  Nay,  it  seemed  as  if  even  tlie 
faint-hearted  Bengalee,  who  had  crouched  at  the  feet 
of  Surajah  Dowlah,  who  had  been  mute  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Vansittart,  would  at  length  find  courage 
in  despair.  No  Mahratta  invasion  had  ever  spread 
through  the  province  such  dismay  as  this  inroad  of  Eng- 
lish lawyers.  All  the  injustice  of  former  oppressors, 
Asiatic  and  Eurc»pean,  appeared  as  a  blessing  when  com- 
pared with  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Every  class  of  the  population,  English  and  native, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ravenous  pettifoggers  who 
fattened  on  the  misery  and  terror  of  an  immense  com- 
munity, cried  out  loudly  against  this  fearful  oppression. 
But  the  judges  were  immovable.  If  a  bailiff  was  re- 
sisted, they  ordered  the  soldiers  to  be  called  out.  If  a 
servant  of  the  Company,  in  conformity  with  the  oi'ders 
of  the  govemment,  withstood  the  miserable  catchpoles 
who,  with  Impey's  writs  in  their  liands,  exceeded  the 
insolence  and  mpacity  of  gang-robbers,  he  was  flung 
into  prison  for  a  contempt.  The  lapse  of  sixty  years, 
the  virtue  and  Avisdom  of  many  eminent  magistrates 
who  have  during  that  time  administered  justice  in  tlie 
Supreme  Court,  have  not  effaced  from  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Bengal  the  recollection  of  those  evil  days. 
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Tlie  membere  of  the  government  were,  on  this  sub- 
ject, united  as  one  man.  Hastings  had  courted  the 
judges  ;  he  had  found  them  useful  instruments ;  but  he 
was  not  disposed  to  make  them  his  own  masters,  or  the 
masters  of  India.  His  mind  was  large ;  his  knowledge 
of  the  native  character  most  accurate.  He  saw  that  the 
system  pursued  by  the  Supreme  Court  was  degrading 
to  the  government  and  ruinous  to  the  people  ;  and  he 
resolved  to  oppose  it  manfully.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  friendship,  if  that  be  the  proper  word  for  such 
a  connection,  which  had  existed  between  him  and 
Impey,  was  for  a  time  completely  dissolved.  The  gov- 
ernment placed  itself  firmly  between  the  tyrannical 
tribunal  and  the  people.  The  Chief  Justice  proceeded 
to  the  wildest  excesses.  The  Governor-General  and 
all  the  members  of  Council  were  served  with  writs, 
calling  on  them  to  appear  before  the  King's  justices, 
and  to  answer  for  their  pubhc  acts.  This  was  too 
much.  Hastings,  with  just  scorn,  refused  to  obey  the 
call,  set  at  liberty  the  persons  wrongfully  detained  by 
the  Court,  and  took  measures  for  resisting  the  out- 
rageous proceedings  of  the  sheriflfe'  officers,  if  necessary, 
by  the  sword.  But  he  had  in  view  another  device, 
which  might  prev^it  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to 
arms.  He  was  seldom  at  a  loss  for  an  expedient ;  and 
he  knew  Impey  well.  The  expedient,  in  this  case,  was 
a  very  simple  one,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  bribe. 
Impey  was,  by  act  of  parliament,  a  judge,  independent 
of  the' government  of  Bengal,  and  entitled  to  a  salary 
of  eight  thousand  a  year.  Hastings  proposed  to  make 
him  also  a  judge  in  the  Company's  service,  removable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  government  of  Bengal ;  and  to 
give  him,  in  that  capacity,  about  eight  thousand  a  year 
more.     It  was  understood  that,  in  consideration  of  this 
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new  salary,  Impey  would  desist  fix)m  urging  the  high 
pretensions  of  liis  court.  If  he  did  urge  these  preten- 
sions, the  government  could,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
eject  him  from  the  new  place  which  had  been  created 
for  him.  The  bargain  was  struck  ;  Bengal  was  saved ; 
^dn  appeal  to  force  was  averted ;  and  the  Chief  Justice 
was  rich,  quiet,  and  infamous. 

Of  Impey's  conduct  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  It 
was  of  a  piece  with  almost  every  part  of  his  conduct 
that  comes  under  the  notice  of  history.  No  other  such 
judge  has  dishonoured  the  English  ermine,  since  Jef- 
feries  drank  himself  to  death  in  the  Tower.'  But  we 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  have  blamed  Hastings  for 
this  transaction.  The  case  stood  thus.  The  negligent 
manner  in  which  the  Regulating  Act  had  been  framed 
put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  throw  a 
great  country  into  the  most  dreadfril  coniiision.  He 
was  determined  to  use  his  power  to  the  utmost,  unless 
he  was  paid  to  be  still ;  uid  Hastings  consented  to  pay 
him.  The  necessity  was  to  be  deplored.  It  is  also  to 
be  deplored  that  pirates  should  be  able  to  exact  ransom, 
by  threatening  to  make  their  captives  walk  a  plank. 
But  to  ransom  a  captive  from  pirates  has  always  been 
held  a  humane  and  Christian  act ;  and  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  charge  the  payer  of  the  ransom  with  corrupting 
the  virtue  of  the  corsair.  This,  we  seriously  think,  is 
a  not  imfair  illustration  of  the  relative  position  of 
Impey,  Hastings,  and  the  people  of  India.  Whether 
it  was  right  in  Impey  to  demand  or  to  accept  a  price 
for  powers  which,  if  they  really  belonged  to  him,  he 
could  not  abdicate,  which,  if  they  did  not  belong  to 
him,  he  ought  never  to  have  usurped,  and  wliich  in 
neither  case  he  could  honestly  sell,  is  one  question.  It 
b   quite  another  question,  whether  Hastings  was  not 
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right  to  give  any  sum,  however  large,  to  any  man, 
however  worthless,  rather  than  either  surrender  mill- 
ions of  human  beings  to  pillage,  or  rescue  them  by 
dvil  war. 

Francis  strongly  opposed  this  arrangement.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  suspected  that  personal  aversion  to  Impey 
vms  as  strong  a  motive  with  Francis  as  regard  for  the 
weHkre  of  the  province.  To  a  mind  burning  with 
resentment,  it  might  seem  better  to  leave  Bengal  to  the 
oppressors  than  to  redeem  it  by  enriching  them.  It  is 
not  improbable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Hastings  may 
have  been  the  more  willing  to  resort  to  an  expedient 
agreeable  to  the  Chief  Justice,  because  that  high  func- 
tionary had  already  been  so  serviceable,  and  might, 
when  existing  dissensions  were  composed,  be  serviceable 
again. 

But  it  was  not  on  this  point  alone  that  Francis  was 
now  opposed  to  Hastings.  The  peace  between  them 
proved  to  be  only  a  short  and  hollow  truce,  during 
which  their  mutual  aversion  was  constantly  becoming 
stronger.  At  length  an  explosion  took  place.  Hastings 
publicly  charged  Francis  with  having  deceived  him, 
and  with  having  induced  Barwell  to  quit  the  service 
by  insincere  promises.  Then  came  a  dispute,  such  as 
frequently  arises  even  between  honourable  men,  when 
they  may  make  important  agreements  by  mere  verbal 
conmiunication.  An  impartial  historian  will  probably 
be  of  opinion  that  they  had  misunderstood  each  other  ; 
but  their  minds  were  so  much  embittered  that  they 
imp^itai  to  each  other  nothing  less  than  deliberate  vil- 
lany.  '  I  do  not,"  said  Hastings,  in  a  minute  recorded 
on  the  Consultations  of  the  Government,  "I  do  not 
trust  to  Mr.  Francis's  promises  of  candor,  convinced 
that  he  is  incapable  of  it.    I  judge  of  his  public  conduct 
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by  his  private,  which  I  have  found  to  be  void  of  truth 
and  lionour."  After  the  Council  had  iisen,  Francis 
put  a  challenge  into  the  Governor-General's  hand.  It 
was  instantly  accepted.  They  met  and  fired.  Francis 
was  shot  through  the  body.  He  was  carried  to  a 
neighboiu-ing  house,  where  it  appeared  that  the  woiuid, 
though  severe,  was  not  mortal.  Hastings  inquired 
repeatedly  after  his  enemy's  health,  and  propose<l  to 
call  on  him ;  but  Francis  coldly  declined  the  visit.  He 
had  a  proper  sense,  he  said,  of  the  Governor-General's 
politeness,  but  could  not  consent  to  any  private  inter- 
view.    They  could  meet  only  at  the  council-board. 

In  a  veiy  short  time  it  was  made  signally  manifest 
to  how  great  a  danger  the  Governor-General  had,  on 
this  occasion,  exposed  his  country.  A  crisis  arrived 
with  with  which  he,  and  he  alone,  was  competent  to 
deal.  It  IS  not  too  much  to  say  that,  if  he  had  been 
taken  from  the  head  of  afeirs,  the  years  1780  and  1781 
would  have  been  as  fatal  to  our  power  in  Asia  as  to  our 
power  in  America. 

The  Mahrattas  had  been  the  chief  objects  of  appre- 
hension to  Hastings.  The  measures  which  he  had 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  their  power,  had  at 
first  been  frustrated  by  the  errors  of  those  whom  he  was 
compelled  to  employ  ;  but  his  perseverance  and  ability 
seemed  likely  to  be  crowned  with  success,  when  a 
far  more  formidable  danger  showed  itself  in  another 
quarter. 

About  thirty  years  before  this  time,  a  Mahom- 
medan  soldier  had  begun  to  distinguish  himself  in  tlie 
wars  of  Southern  India.  His  education  had  been  neg- 
lected ;  his  extraction  was  humble.  His  father  had 
been  a  petty  officer  of  revenue  ;  liis  grandfather  a  wan- 
dering dervise.     But  though  thus  meanly  descended. 
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though  ignorant  even  of  the  alphabet,  the  adventurer 
had  no  sooner  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  body  o ' 
troops  than  he  approved  himself  a  man  bom  for  con- 
quest and  command.  Among  the  crowd  of  chiefs  who 
were  struggling  for  a  share  of  India,  none  could  com- 
pare with  him  in  the  qualities  of  the  captain  and  the 
statesman.  He  became  a  general ;  he  became  a  sover- 
eign. Out  of  the  fragments  of  old  principalities,  which 
had  gone  to  pieces  in  the  general  wreck,  he  formed  for 
himself  a  great,  compact,  and  vigorous  empire.  That 
empire  he  ruled  with  the  ability,  severity,  and  vigilance 
of  Lewis  the  Eleventh.  Licentious  in  his  pleasures, 
implacable  in  liis  revenge,  he  had  yet  enlargement  of 
mind  enough  to  perceive  how  much  the  prosperity  of 
subjects  adds  to  the  strength  of  governments.  He  was 
an  oppressor  ;  but  he  had  at  least  the  merit  of  protect- 
ing his  people  against  all  oppression  except  his  own. 
He  was  now  in  extreme  old  age ;  but  his  intellect  was 
&s  clear,  and  his  spirit  as  high,  as  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood. Such  was  the  great  Hyder  Ali,  the  founder  of 
the  Mahommedan  kingdom  of  Mysore,  and  the  most 
formidable  enemy  with  whom  the  English  conquerors 
of  India  have  ever  had  to  contend. 

Had  Hastings  been  governor  of  Madras,  Hyder 
would  have  been  either  "made  a  friend,  or  vigorously 
encountered  as  an  enemy.  Unhappily  the  English 
authorities  in  the  south  provoked  their  powerful  neigh- 
bimr's  hostility,  without  being  prepared  to  repel  it.  On 
a  sudden,  an  army  of  ninety  thousand  men,  fur  supe- 
rior in  discipline  and  efficiency  to  any  other  native 
force  that  could  be  found  in  India,  came  pouring 
through  those  wild  passes  which,  worn  by  mountain 
torrents,  and  dark  with  jungle,  lead  down  from  the 
table  land  of  Mysore  to  the  plains  of  the  Camatic. 
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This  great  army  was  accompanied  by  a  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon  ;  and  its  movements  were  guided  by  many 
French  officers,  trained  in  the  best  military  schools  of 
Europe. 

Hyder  was  everywhere  triumphant.  The  sepoys  in 
many  British  garrisons  flung  down  their  arms.  Some 
forts  were  surrendered  by  treachery,  and  some  by 
despair.  In  a  few  days  the  whole  open  country  north 
of  the  Coleroon  had  submitted.  The  EngUsh  inhabi- 
tants of  Madras  could  already  see  by  night,  from  the 
top  of  Mount  St.  Thomas,  the  eastern  sky  reddened  by 
a  vast  semicircle  of  blazing  villages.  The  white  villas, 
to  which  our  coimtrymen  retire  after  the  daily  labours  of 
government  and  of  trade,  when  the  cool  evening  breeze 
springs  up  from  the  baj^  were  now  \e^  without  inhabi- 
tants ;  for  bands  of  the  fierce  horsemen  of  Mysore  had 
already  been  seen  prowUng  among  the  tulip-trees,  and 
near  the  gay  verandas.  Even  the  town  was  not 
thought  secure,  and  the  British  merchants  and  public 
fimctionaries  made  haste  to  crowd  themselves  behind 
the  cannon  of  Fort  St.  George. 

There  were  the  means,  indeed,  of  assembling  an  army 
which  might  have  defended  the  presidency,  and  even 
driven  the  invader  back  to  his  mountains.  Sir  Hector 
Munro  was  at  the  head  of  one  considerable  force ; 
Baillie  was  advancing  with  another.  United,  thej' 
might  have  presented  a  formidable  front  even  to  such 
an  enemy  as  Hyder.  But  the  Enghsh  commanders, 
neglecting  those  fundamental  rules  of  the  military  art 
of  which  die  propriety  is  obvious  even  to  men  who  had 
never  received  a  military  education,  deferred  their  junc- 
tion, and  were  separately  attacked.  BailUe's  detach- 
ment was  destroyed.  Munro  was  forced  to  abandon 
his  baggage,  to  fling  his  gims  into  the  tanks,  and  to 
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JWYe  himself  by  a  ntreat  which  might  be  called  a  flight. 
In  three  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
the  British  empire  in  Southern  India  had  been  brought 
to  the  A^erge  of  ruin.  Only  a  few  fortified  places 
remained  to  us.  The  glory  of  our  arms  had  departed. 
It  was  known  that  a  great  French  expedition  might 
soon  be  expected  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Eng- 
land, beset  by  enemies  on  every  side,  was  ui  no  condi- 
tion to  ])rotect  such  remote  dependencies. 

Then  it  was  that  the  fertile  genius  and  serene 
courage  of  Hastings  achieved  their  most  signal  tnumph. 
A  swift  ship,  flying  before  *tlie  south-west  monsoon, 
brought  the  evil  tidings  in  a  few  days  to  Calcutta.  In 
twenty-four  hovu*s  tlie  Governor-General  had  framed  a 
complete  plan  of  pohcy  adapted  to  the  altered  state  of 
afiairs.  The  struggle  with  Hyder  was  a  struggle  for 
life  and  death.  All  minor  objects  must  be  sacrificed  to 
the  preservation  o£  the  Camatic.  The  disputes  with 
the  Mahrattas  must  be  accommodated.  A  large  military 
force  and  a  supply  of  money  must  be  instantly  sent  to 
Madras.  But  even  these  measures  would  be  insuffi* 
cient,  unless  the  war,  hitherto  so  grossly  mismanaged, 
were  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  vigorous  mind. 
It  was  no  time  for  trifling.  Hastings  determined  to 
resort  to  an  extreme  exercise  of  |>ower,  to  suspend  the 
incapable  governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  to  send  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  to  oppose  Hyder,  and  to  intrust  that 
distinguished  genei^  with  the  whole  administration 
of  the  war. 

In  spite  of  the  sullen  opposition  of  Francis,  who 
bad  now  recovered  from  his  wound,  and  had  returned 
to  the  Council,  the  Governor-General's  wise  and  firm 
policy  was  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  board. 
The  reinforcements  were  sent  off  with  great  expedi* 
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tion,  and  reached  Madras  before  the  French  armament 
arrived  in  the  Indian  seas.  Coote,  broken  by  age  and 
disease,  was  no  longer  the  Coote  of  Wandewash ;  but 
he  was  still  a  resolute  and  skilful  commander.  Tho 
progress  of  Hyder  was  arrested;  and  in  a  few  months 
the  great  victory  of  Porto  Novo  retrieved  the  honour 
of  the  English  arms. 

In  the  mean  time  Francis  had  I'etumed  to  England, 
and  Hastings  was  now  left  perfectly  unfettered.  Whelei- 
had  gradually  been  relaxing  in  his  opposition,  and, 
after  the  departure  of  his  vehement  and  implacable 
colleague,  co-operated  heaVtily  with  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, whose  influence  over  the  British  in  India,  always 
great,  had,  by  the  vigour  and  success  of  his  recent 
measures,  been  considerably  increased. 

But,  though  the  difficulties  arising  from  factions 
within  the  Council  were  at  an  end,  another  class  of 
difficulties  had  become  more  pressing  than  ever.  The 
financial  embarrassment  was  extreme.  Hastings  had 
to  find  the  means,  not  only  of  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  but  of  maintaining  a  most  costly  war 
against  both  Indian  and  European  enemies  in  the 
Camatic,  and  of  making  remittances  to  England.  A 
few  years  before  this  time  he  had  obtained  relief  by 
plundering  the  Mogul  and  enslaving  the  Rohillas; 
nor  were  the  resources  of  his  fruitful  mind  by  any 
means  exhausted. 

His  first  design  was  on  Benares,  a  city  which  in 
wealth,  population,  dignity,  and  sanctity,  was  among 
the  foremost  in  Asia.  It  was  commonly  believed  that 
half  a  million  of  human  beings  was  crowded  into  that 
labyrinth  of  lofty  alleys,  rich  with  shrines,  and  mina- 
rets, and  balconies,  and  carved  oriels,  to  which  the 
sacred  apes  clung  by  hundreds.     The  traveller  could 
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scarcely  make  his  way  through  the  press  of  holy  men- 
dicants and  not  less  holy  hulls.  The  broad  and  stately 
flights  of  steps  which  descended  from  these  swarming 
haunts  to  the  bathing-places  along  the  Ganges  were 
worn  every  day  by  the  footsteps  of  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  worshippers.  The  schools  and  temples 
drew  crowds  of  pious  Hindoos  from  every  province 
where  the  Braliminical  faith  was  known.  Hnndreda 
of  devotees  came  thither  every  month  to  die ;  for  it 
was  believed  that  a  peculiarly  happy  fete  awaited  the 
man  who  should  pass  from  the  sacred  city  into  the 
sacred  river.  Nor  was  supei-stition  the  only  motive 
which  allured  strangers  to  that  great  metropolis.  Com- 
merce had  as  many  pilgrims  as  religion.  All  along  the 
shores  of  the  venerable  stream  lay  great  fleets  of  ves- 
sels laden  with  rich  merchandise.  From  the  looms  of 
Benares  went  forth  the  most  delicate  silks  that  adorned 
the  balls  of  St.  James's  and  of  Versailles ;  and  in  the 
bazars,  the  muslins  of  Bengal  and  the  sabres  of  Oude 
were  mingled  with  the  jewels  of  Golconda  and  the 
shawls  of  Cashmere.  This  rich  capital,  and  the  sui*^ 
rounding  tract,  had  long  been  under  the  immediate  rule 
of  a  Hindoo  prince,  who  rendered  homage  to  the  Mogul 
emperors.  During  the  great  anarchy  of  India,  the  lords 
of  Benares  became  independent  of  the  court  of  Delhi, 
but  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Nabob  of  Oude.  Oppressed  by  this  formidable  neigh- 
bour, they  invoked  the  protection  of  the  English.  The 
English  protection  was  given  ;  and  at  length  tlie  Nabob 
Vizier,  by  a  solemn  treaty,  ceded  all  his  rights  over 
Benares  to  the  Company.  From  that  time  the  Rajah 
was  the  vassal  of  the  government  of  Bengal,  acknowl- 
edged its  supremacy,  and  engaged  to  send  an  annual 
tribute  to  Fort  William.  This  tribute  Cheyte  Sing,  the 
reijxning  prince,  had  paid  with  strict  punctuality. 
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About  the  precise  nature  of  the  legal  relation  be- 
tween the  Company  and  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  there 
has  been  much  warm  and  acute  controversy.  On  the 
one  side  it  has  been  maintained  that  Cheyte  Sing  was 
merely  a  great  subject  on  whom  the  superior  power 
liad  a  right  to  call  for  aid  in  the  necessities  of  the  em- 
pire. On  the  other  side,  it  has  been  contended  that 
he  was  an  independent  prince,  that  the  only  claim  which 
the  Company  had  upon  him  was  for  a  fixed  tribute, 
and  that,  wliile  the  fixed  tribute  was  regularly  paid, 
as  it  assuredly  was,  the  EngUsh  had  no  more  right  to 
exact  any  further  contribution  from  him  than  to  demand 
subsidies  from  Holland  or  Denmark.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  find  precedents  and  analogies  in  favour  of  either 
view. 

Our  own  impression  is  that  neither  view  is  correct. 
It  was  too  much  the  habit  of  English  politicians  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  there  was  in  India  a  known  and  defi- 
nite constitution  by  which  questions  of  this  kind  were 
to  be  decided.  The  truth  is  that,  during  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Tamer^ 
lane  and  the  establishment  of  the  British  ascendency, 
there  was  no  such  constitution.  The  old  order  of  things 
had  passed  away ;  the  new  order  of  things  was  not  yet 
formed.  All  was  transition,  confusion,  obscurity.  Ev- 
erybody kept  his  head  as  he  best  might,  and  scrambled 
for  whatever  he  could  get.  There  have  been  similar  sea- 
sons in  Europe.  The  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Carlovingian  empire  is  an  instance.  Who  would  think 
of  seriously  discussing  the  question,  what  extent  of  pe- 
cuniary aid  and  of  obedience  Hugh  Capet  had  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  demand  from  the  Duke  of  Britanny 
or  the  Duke  of  Normandy  ?  The  words  "  constitutional 
right "  had,  in  that  state  of  society,  no  meaning.     If 
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Hugh  Capet  laid  hands  on  all  the  possessions  of  the  Duke 
of  Normandy,  this  might  be  unjust  and  immoral ;  but 
it  would  not  be  illegal,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  ordi- 
nances of  Charles  the  Tenth  were  illegal.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  made  war  on  Hugh 
Capet,  this  might  be  unjust  andimm<»*al ;  but  it  would 
not  be  ill^al,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  expedition  of 
Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  was  illegal. 

Very  similar  to  this  was  the  state  of  India  sixty  yeara 
ago.  Of  the  existing  governments  not  a  single  one 
could  lay  claim  to  legitimacy,  or  could  plead  any  other 
title  than  recent  occupation.  There  was  scarcely  a 
province  in  which  the  real  sovereignty  and  the  nominal 
sovereignty  were  not  digoined.  Titles  and  forms  were 
still  retained  which  implied  that  the  heir  of  Tamerlane 
was  an  absolute  ruler,  and  that  the  Nabobs  of  the 
provinces  were  his  lieutenants.  In  reahty,  he  was  a 
captive.  The  Nabobs  were  in  some  places  independent 
princes.  In  other  places,  as  in  Bengal  and  the  Car- 
natic,  they  had,  Kke  their  master,  become  mere  phan- 
toms, and  the  Company  was  supreme.  Among  the 
Mahrattas,  again,  the  heir  of  Sevajee  still  kept  the  title 
of  Rajali ;  but  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  his  prime  minis- 
ter, the  Peshwa,  had  become  the  hereditary  chief  of  the 
state.  The  Peshwa,  in  his  turn,  was  fast  sinking  into 
the  same  degraded  situation  into  which  he  had  reduced 
the  Rajah.  It  was,  we  believe,  impossible  to  find,  from 
the  Himalayas  to  Mysore,  a  single  government  which 
was  at  once  a  government  de  facto,  and  a  government 
(kjurCy  which  possessed  the  physical  means  of  making 
itself  feared  by  its  neighbours  and  subjects,  and  which 
had  at  the  same  time  the  authority  derived  from  law  and 
long  prescription. 

Hastings  clearly  discerned  what  was  hidden  from 
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most  of  his  contemporaries,  that  such  a  state  of  things 
gave  immense  advantages  to  a  ruler  of  great  talents 
and  few  scruples.  In  every  international  question  that 
could  arise,  he  had  his  option  between  the  de  facto 
ground  and  the  de  jure  ground ;  and  the  probability- 
was  that  one  of  those  grounds  would  sustain  any  claim 
that  it  might  be  convenient  for  him  to  make,  and  ena- 
ble him  to  resist  any  claim  made  by  others.  In  every 
controversy,  accordingly,  he  resorted  to  the  plea  wliich 
suited  his  immediate  purpose,  without  troubling  himself 
in  the  least  about  consistency ;  and  thus  he  scarcely 
ever  failed  to  find  what,  to  persons  of  short  memories 
and  scanty  information,  seemed  to  be  a  justification  for 
what  he  wanted  to  do.  Sometimes  the  Nabob  of  Ben- 
gal is  a  shadow,  scnnetimes  a  monarch.  Sometimes  the 
Vizier  is  a  mere  deputy,  sometimes  an  independent 
potentate.  K  it  is  expedient  for  the  Company  to  show 
some  legal  title  to  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  the  grant 
under  the  seal  of  the  Mogul  is  brought  forward  as  an 
instrument  of  the  highest  authority.  When  the  Mogul 
asks  for  the  rents  which  were  reserved  to  him  by  that 
very  grant,  he  is  told  that  he  is  a  mere  pageant,  that 
the  English  power  rests  on  a  very  different  foundation 
from  a  charter  given  by  him,  that  he  is  welcome  to  play 
at  royalty  as  long  as  he  likes,  but  that  he  must  expect 
no  tribute  from  the  real  masters  of  India. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  otliers,  as  well 
as  of  Hastings,  to  practise  this  legerdemain  ;  but  in  the 
controversies  of  governments,  sophistry  is  of  little  use 
imless  it  be  backed  by  power.  There  is  a  i)rinciple 
which  Hastings  was  fond  of  asserting  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  on  which  he  acted  with  imdeviating  steadi- 
ness. It  is  a  principle  which,  we  must  own,  though  it 
may  be  grossly  abused,  can  hardly  be  disputed  in  the 
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present  state  of  public  law.  It  is  this,  that  where  an 
ambiguous  question  arises  between  two  governments, 
there  is,  if  tliey  cannot  agree,  no  apjieal  except  to  force, 
and  that  the  opinion  of  the  stronger  must  prevail.  Al- 
most every  question  was  ambiguous  in  India.  The 
English  government  was  the  sti'ongest  in  India.  The 
consequences  are  obvious.  The  English  govenunent 
might  do  exactly  what  it  chose. 

The  English  government  now  chose  to  wring  money 
out  of  Cheyte  Sing.  It  had  formerly  been  convenient 
to  treat  him  as  a  sovereign  prince ;  it  was  now  conven- 
ient to  treat  him  as  a  subject.  Dext^ty  inferior  to 
that  of  Hastings  could  easily  find,  in  the  general  chaos 
of  laws  and  customs,  argument<i  for  either  course,  Has- 
tings wanted  a  great  supply.  It  was  known  that 
Cheyte  Sing  had  a  large  revenue,  and  it  was  suspected 
tliat  he  had  accumulated  a  treasure.  Nor  was  he  a  ^ 
vourite  at  Calcutta.  He  had,  when  the  Governor- 
General  was  in  great  difficulties,  courted  the  favour  of 
Francis  and  Clavering.  Hastings,  who,  less  perhaps 
from  evil  passions  than  from  policy,  seldom  lefl  an  in- 
jury unpunished,  was  not  sorry  that  the  fate  of  Cheyte 
Sing  should  teach  neighbouring  princes  the  same  lesson 
which  the  fate  of  Nuncomar  had  already  impressed  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Bengal. 

In  1778,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
France,  Cheyte  Sing  was  called  upon  to  pay,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  fixed  tribute,  an  extraordinary  contribution 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds.  In  1779,  an  equal  sum  was 
exacted.  In  1780,  the  demand  was  renewed.  Cheyte 
Sing,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  indulgence,  secretly 
offered  the  Governor-General  a  bribe  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.  Hastings  took  the  money,  and  his  ene- 
mies  have   maintained   that   he   took  it  intending   to 
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keep  it.  He  certainly  concealed  the  transaction,  for  a 
dme,  both  from  the  Council  in  Bengal  and  from  the 
Directors  at  home  ;  nor  did  he  ever  give  any  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  the  concealment.  PubUc  spirit,  or 
the  fear  of  detection,  at  last  determined  him  to  Avitli- 
stand  the  temptation.  He  paid  over  the  bribe  to  the 
Company's  treasury,  and  insisted  that  the  Rajah  should 
instantly  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  English 
government.  The  Rajah,  after  the  fashion  of  liis 
countrymen,  shuffled,  solicited,  and  pleaded  poverty. 
The  grasp  of  Hastings  was  not  to  be  so  eluded.  He 
added  to  the  requisition  another  ten  thousand  pounds 
as  a  fine  for  delay,  and  sent  troops  to  exact  the 
money. 

The  money  was  paid.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
The  late  events  in  the  south  of  India  had  increased 
the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Company.  Has- 
tings was  determined  to  plunder  Cheyte  Sing,  and,  for 
that  end,  to  festen  a  quarrel  on  him.  Accordmgly,  the 
Rajah  was  now  required  to  keep  a  body  of  cavalry  for 
the  service  of  the  British  government.  He  objected 
and  evaded.  This  was  exactly  what  the  Governor- 
General  wanted.  He  had  now  a  pretext  for  treating 
the  wealthiest  of  his  vassals  as  a  criminal.  ^^  I  re- 
solved," —  these  are  the  words  of  Hastings  himself,  — 
**to  draw  from  his  guilt  the  means  of  relief  of  the 
Comjmny's  distresses,  to  make  him  pay  largely  for  bin 
pardon,  or  to  exact  a  severe  vengeance  for  past  delin- 
quency." The  plan  was  simply  this,  to  demand  larger 
and  larger  contributions  till  the  Rajah  should  be  driven 
to  remonstrate,  then  to  call  his  remonstrance  a  crime, 
and  to  punish  him  by  confiscating  all  his  possessions. 

Cheyte  Sing  was  in  the  greatest  dismay.  He  offered 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  propitiate  the  British 
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government.  But  Hastings  replied  that  nothing  less 
than  lialf  a  million  would  be  accepted.  Nay,  he  began 
to  think  of  selling  Benares  to  Oude,  as  he  had  formerly 
sold  Allahabad  and  Rohilcund.  The  matter  was  one 
which  could  not  be  well  managed  at  a  distance ;  and 
Hastings  resolved  to  visit  Benares. 

Cheyte  Sing  received  his  liege  lord  with  every 
mark  of  reverence,  came  near  sixty  miles,  with  his 
gnards,  to  meet  and  escort  the  illustrious  visiter,  and 
expressed  his  deep  concern  at  the  displeasure  of  the 
English.  He  even  took  off  his  turban,  and  laid  it  in 
the  lap  of  Hastings,  a  gesture  which  in  India  marks  the 
most  profound  submission  and  devotion.  Hastings 
behaved  with  cold  and  repulsive  severity.  Having 
arrived  at  Benares,  he  sent  to  the  Rajah  a  paper  con- 
taining the  demands  of  the  government  of  Bengal. 
The  Rajah,  in  reply,  attempted  to  clear  himself  from 
the  accusations  brought  against  him.  Hastings,  who 
wanted  money  and  not  excuses,  was  not  to  be  put  off 
by  the  ordinary  artifices  of  Eastern  negotiation.  He 
instantly  ordered  the  Rajali  to  be  arrested  and  placed 
under  the  custody  of  two  companies  of  sepoys. 

In  taking  these  strong  measures,  Hastings  scarcely 
showed  his  usual  judgment.  It  is  possible  that,  having 
had  little  opportunity  of  personally  observing  any  part 
of  the  population  of  India,  except  the  Bengalees,  he 
was  not  fully  aware  of  the  difference  between  their 
character  and  that  of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the 
upper  provinces.  He  was  now  in  a  land  far  more 
favourable  to  the  vigour  of  the  human  frame  than  the 
Delta  of  the  Ganges;  in  a  land  fruitful  of  soldiers, 
who  have  been  found  worthy  to  follow  English  bat« 
talions  to  the  charge  and  into  the  breach.  The  Rajah 
was  popular  among  his   subjects.     His  administration 
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had  been  mild;  and  the  prosperity  of  the  district 
which  he  governed  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
depressed  state  of  Bahar  under  our  rule,  and  a  still 
more  striking  contrast  to  the  misery  of  the  provinces 
which  were  cursed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Nabob  Vizier. 
The  national  and  religious  prejudices  with  which  the 
English  were  regarded  throughout  India  were  pecidiarly 
intense  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Brahminical  supci*sti- 
tion.  It  can  therefore  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
Governor-General,  before  he  outraged  the  dignity  of 
Cheyte  Sing  by  an  arrest,  ought  to  have  assemUed  a 
force  capable  of  bearing  down  all  opposition.  This 
had  not  been  done.  The  handful  of  Sepoys  who  at- 
tended Hastings  would  probably  have  been  sufficient  to 
overawe  Moorshedabad,  or  the  Black  Town  of  Calcutta. 
But  they  were  unequal  to  a  conflict  with  the  hardy 
rabble  of  Benares.  The  streets  surrounding  the  palace 
were  filled  by  an  immense  multitude,  of  whom  a  lai^ 
proportion,  as  is  usual  in  Upper  India,  wore  arms. 
The  tumult  became  a  fight,  and  the  fight  a  massacre. 
The  English  officers  defended  themselves  with  desperate 
courage  against  overwhelming  numbers,  and  fell,  as 
became  them,  sword  in  hand.  The  sepoys  were  butch- 
ered. The  gates  were  forced.  The  captive  prince, 
neglected  by  his  gaolers  during  the  confusion,  discovered 
an  outlet  which  opened  on  the  precipitous  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  let  himself  down  to  the  water  by  a  string 
made  of  the  turbans  of  his  attendants,  found  a  boat, 
and  escaped  to  the  opposite  shore. 

If  Hastings  had,  by  indiscreet  violence,  brought  him- 
self into  a  difficult  and  perilous  situation,  it  is  only  just 
to  acknowledge  that  he  extricated  himself  with  even 
more  than  his  usual  ability  and  presence  of  mind.  He 
had  only  fifty  men  with  him.     The  building  in  which 
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he  had  taken  up  his  residence  was  on  every  side  block- 
aded by  the  insurgents.  But  his  fortitude  remained 
unshaken.  The  Rajah  from  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Bent  apologies  and  liberal  offers.  They  were  not  even 
answered.  Some  subtle  and  enterprising  men  were 
found  who  undertook  to  pass  through  tlie  throng  of 
eni^es,  and  to  convey  the  intelligence  of  the  late 
events  to  the  English  cantonments.  It  is  the  &shion 
of  the  natives  of  India  to  wear  large  earrings  of  gold. 
When  they  travel,  the  rings  are  laid  aside,  lest  the 
precious  metal  should  tempt  some  gang  of  robbers ; 
and,  in  place  of  the  ring,  a  quill  or  a  roll  of  paper  is 
inserted  in  the  orifice  to  prevent  it  from  closing.  Has- 
tings placed  in  the  ears  of  his  messengers  letters  rolled 
up  in  the  smallest  compass.  Some  of  these  letters  were 
addressed  to  the  commanders  of  English  troops.  One 
was  written  to  assure  his  wife  of  his  safety.  One  was 
to  the  envoy  whom  he  had  sent  to  negotiate  with 
the  Mahrattas.  Instructions  for  the  negotiation  were 
needed;  and  the  Governor-General  framed  them  in 
that  situation  of  extreme  danger,  with  as  much  com^ 
posure  as  if  he  had  been  writing  in  his  palace  at  Cal- 
cutta. 

Things,  however,  were  not  yet  at  the  worst.  An 
English  officer  of  more  spirit  than  judgment,  eager  to 
dktinguish  himself,  made  a  premature  attack  on  the 
insurgents  beyond  the  river.  His  troops  were  entangled 
in  narrow  streets,  and  assailed  by  a  furious  population. 
He  fell,  with  many  of  his  men ;  and  the  survivors  were 
forced  to  retire. 

This  event  produced  the  effect  which  has  never  failed 
to  follow  every  check,  however  slight,  sustained  in  India 
by  the  English  arms.  For  hiuidreds  of  miles  round,  tlie 
whole  countiy  was  in  commotion.     The  entire  popular 
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tion  of  the  district  of  Benares  took  arms.  The  fields 
were  abandoned  by  the  husbandmen,  who  thronged  to 
defend  their  prince.  The  infection  spread  to  Oude. 
The  oppressed  people  of  that  province  rose  up  against 
the  Nabob  Vizier,  refased  to  pay  their  imposts,  and  put 
the  revenue  officers  to  flight.  Even  Bahar  was  ripe 
for  revolt.  The  hopes  of  Cheyte  Sing  began  to  rise. 
Instead  of  imploring  mercy  in  the  humble  style  of  a 
vassal,  he  began  to  talk  the  language  of  a  conqueror,  and 
threatened,  it  was  said,  to  sweep  the  white  usurpers  out 
of  the  land.  But  the  English  troops  were  now  assem- 
bling fiist.  The  officers,  and  even  the  private  men, 
regarded  the  Governor-General  with  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment, and  flew  to  his  aid  with  an  alacrity  which, 
as  he  boasted,  had  never  been  shown  on  any  other 
occasion.  Major  Popham,  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier, 
who  had  highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mahratta 
war,  and  in  whom  the  Governor-General  reposed  the 
greatest  confidence,  took  the  command.  The  tumult- 
uary army  of  the  Rajah  ^vas  put  to  rout.  His  fast- 
nesses vfere  stormed.  In  a  few  hours,  above  thirty 
thousand  men  lefl;  his  standard,  and  returned  to  their 
ordinary  avocations.  The  unhappy  prince  fled  firom 
his  country  for  ever.  His  fair  domain  was  added  to 
the  British  dominions.  One  of  his  relations  indeed 
was  appointed  rajah;  but  the  Rajah  of  Benares  was 
henceforth  to  be,  like  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  a  mere 
pensioner. 

By  this  revolution,  an  addition  of  two  hundred  tliou- 
sand  pounds  a  year  was  made  to  the  revenues  of  the 
Company.  But  the  immediate  reUef  was  not  as  great 
as  had  been  expected.  The  treasure  laid  up  by  Cheyte 
Shig  had  been  popularly  estimated  at  a  million  sterling. 
It  turned  out  to  be  about  a  fourth  part  of  that  sum  ; 
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and,  such  as  it  was,  it  was  seized  by  the  army,  and  di- 
vided as  prize-money. 

Disappointed  in  his  expectations  from  Benares,  Has- 
tings was  more  violent  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
been,  in  his  dealings  with  Onde.  Sujah  Dowlah  had 
long  been  dead.  His  son  and  successor,  Asaph-ul- 
Dowlah,  was  one  of  the  weakest  and  most  vicious  even 
of  Eastern  princes.  His  life  was  divided  between  tor- 
pid repose  and  the  most  odious  forms  of  sensuality.  In 
his  court  there  was  boundless  waste,  throughout  his  do- 
minions wretchedness  and  disorder.  He  had  been,  un- 
der the  skilful  management  of  the  English  government, 
gradually  sinking  from  the  rank  of  an  independent 
prince  to  that  of  a  vassal  of  the  Company.  It  was  only 
by  the  help  of  a  British  brigade  that  he  could  be  secure 
firom  the  aggressions  of  neighbours  who  despised  his 
weakness,  and  from  tlie  vengeance  of  subjects  who  de- 
tested his  tyranny.  A  brigade  was  furnished ;  and  he 
engaged  to  defray  the  charge  of  paying  and  maintain- 
ing it.  From  that  time  his  independence  was  at  an 
end.  Hastings  was  not  a  man  to  lose  the  advantage 
which  he  had  thus  gained.  The  Nabob  soon  began  to 
complain  of  the  burden  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
bear.  His  revenues,  he  said,  were  falling  off ;  his  ser- 
vants were  unpaid  ;  he  could  no  longer  support  the  ex- 
pense of  the  arrangement  which  he  had  sanctioned. 
Hastings  would  not  listen  to  these  representations. 
The  Vizier,  he  said,  had  invited  the  government  of 
Bengal  to  send  him  troops,  and  had  promised  to  pay 
for  them.  The  troops  had  been  sent.  How  long  the 
troojw  were  to  remain  in  Oude  was  a  matter  not  settled 
by  tlie  treaty.  It  remained,  therefore,  to  be  settled 
between  the  contracting  parties.  But  the  contracting 
parties  differed.  Who  then  must  decide?  The 
stronger. 
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Hastings  also  argued  that,  if  die  English  force  was 
withdrawn,  Oude  would  certainly  become  a  prey  to 
anarchy,  and  would  probably  be  overrun  by  a  Mah- 
ratta  army.  That  the  finances  of  Oude  were  embar- 
rassed he  admitted.  But  he  contended,  not  without 
reason,  that  the  embarrassment  was  to  be  attribute<I  to 
the  incapacity  and  vices  of  Asaph-ul-Dowlah  himself, 
and  that,  if  less  were  spent  on  the  troops,  the  only  ef- 
fect would  be  that  more  would  be  squandered  on  worth- 
less favourites. 

Hastings  had  intended,  after  settling  the  aflkirs  of 
Benares,  to  ^nsit  Lucknow,  and  there  to  confer  with 
Asaph-ul-Dowlah,  But  the  obsequious  courtesy  of 
the  Nabob  Vizier  prevented  this  visit.  With  a  small 
train  he  hastened  to  meet  the  Governor-General.  An 
interview  took  place  in  the  fortress  which,  from  the 
crest  of  the  precipitous  rock  of  Chunar,  looks  down  on 
the  waters  of  the  Ganges. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  impossible  that  the 
negotiation  should  come  to  an  amicable  close.  Has- 
tings wanted  an  extraordinary  supply  of  money.  Asaph- 
ul-Dowlah  wanted  to  obtain  a  remission  of  what  he 
already  owed.  Such  a  difierence  seemed  to  admit  of 
no  compromise.  There  was,  however,  one  course  sat- 
isfactory to  both  sides,  one  course  by  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  reheve  the  finances  both  of  Oude  and  Bengal ; 
and  that  course  was  adopted.  It  was  amply  this,  that 
the  Governor-General  and  the  Nabob  Vizier  should 
join  to  rob  a  third  party ;  and  the  tliird  party  whom 
they  determined  to  rob  was  the  parent  of  one  of  the 
robbers. 

The  mother  of  the  late  Nabob,  and  his  wife,  who 
was  the  mother  of  the  present  Nabob,  were  known  as 
the  Begums  or  Princesses  of  Oude.     They  had  pos- 
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scssed  great  influence  over  Sujah  Dowlali,  and  had, 
at  his  death,  been  left  in  possession  of  a  splendid  tlota- 
lion.  The  domains  of  which  tliey  received  the  rents 
and  administered  the  government  were  of  wide  extent. 
The  treasure  hoarded  by  the  late  Nabob,  a  treasure 
wliich  was  popularly  estimated  at  near  three  millions 
sterling,  was  in  their  hands.  They  continued  to  oc- 
cupy his  favourite  palace  at  Fyzabad,  the  Beautiful 
Dwelling;  while  Asaph-ul-Dowlah  held  his  court  in 
the  stately  Luctnow,  which  he  had  built  for  himself 
on  the  shores  of  the  Goomti,  and  had  adorned  with 
noble  mosques  and  colleges. 

Asaph-ul-Dowlah  had  already  extorted  considerable 
sums  from  his  mother.  She  had  at  length  appealed  to 
the  English ;  and  the  English  had  interfered.  A  sol- 
emn compact  had  been  made,  by  which  she  consented 
to  give  her  son  some  pecuniary  assistance,  and  he  in  his 
turn,  promised  never  to  commit  any  further  invasion  of 
her  rights.  This  compact  was  formally  guaranteed  by 
the  government  <^  Bengal.  But  times  had  changed ; 
money  was  wanted ;  and  the  power  which  had  given 
the  guarantee  was  not  ashamed  to  instigate  the  spoiler 
to  excesses  such  that  even  he  shrank  from  them. 

It  was  necessary  to  find  some  pretext  for  a  confiscar 
tion  inconsistent,  not  merely  with  plighted  faith,  not 
merely  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  humanity  and  justice, 
but  also  with  that  great  law  of  filial  piety  which,  even 
in  the  wildest  tribes  of  savages,  even  in  those  more  de- 
giaded  communities  which  wither  under  the  influence 
of  a  corrupt  half-civilisation,  retains  a  certain  authority 
over  the  human  mind.  A  pretext  was  the  last  thing 
that  Hastings  was  likely  to  want.  The  insurrection  at 
Benares  had  produced  disturbances  in  Oude.  These 
disturbances  it  was  convenient  to  impule  to  the  Prin- 
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cesses.  Evidence  for  the  imputation  there  was  scarcely 
any ;  unless  reports  wandering  from  one  raoutli  to  an- 
other, and  gaining  something  by  every  transmission, 
may  be  called  evidence.  The  accused  were  furnished 
with  no  charge ;  they  were  permitted  to  make  no  de- 
fence ;  for  the  Governor-General  wisely  considered  that, 
if  he  tried  them,  he  might  not  be  able  to  find  a  ground 
ibr  plundering  them.  It  was  agreed  between  him  %nd 
the  Nabob  Vizier  that  the  noble  ladies  should,  b^'  a 
sweeping  act  of  confiscaticm,  be  strip{)ed  of  their  do- 
mains and  treasures  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company, 
and  that  the  sums  thus  obtained  should  be  accepted  by 
the  government  of  Bengal  in  satisfaction  of  its  claims 
on  the  government  of  Oude. 

While  Asaph-ul-Dowlah  was  at  Chunar,  he  was  com  • 
pletely  subjugated  by  the  clear  and  commanding  intel- 
lect of  the  English  statesman.  But,  when  they  had 
separated,  the  Vizier  began  to  reflect  with  uneasiness 
on  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered.  His 
mother  and  grandmother  protested  and  implored.  His 
heart,  deeply  corrupted  by  absolute  power  and  licen- 
tious pleasures,  yet  not  naturally  unfeeling,  failed  him 
in  this  crisis.  Even  the  English  resident  at  Lucknow, 
though  hitherto  devoted  to  Hastings,  shrank  from  ex- 
treme measures.  But  the  Governor-General  was  inex- 
orable. He  wrote  to  the  resident  in  terms  of  the  gi'eat- 
mt  severity,  and  declared  that,  if  the  spoliation  wliich 
had  l)een  agreed  upon  were  net  instantly  canned 
into  eiFect,  he  would  himself  go  to  Lucknow,  and  do 
that  from  which  feebler  minds  recoil  with  dismay.  The 
resident,  thus  menaced,  waited  on  his  Highness,  and 
insisted  that  the  treaty  of  Chunar  should  be  carried 
into  full  and  immediate  efiect.  Asaph-ul-Dowlah 
yielded,  niaking  at  the  same  time  a  solemn  protestation 
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that  he  yielded  to  compulsion.  The  lands  were  re- 
sumed ;  but  tlie  treasure  was  not  so  easily  obtained.  It 
was  necessary  to  use  violence.  A  body  of  the  Com- 
pany's troops  marched  to  Fyzabad,  and  forced  the  gates 
of  the  palace.  The  Princesses  were  confined  to  their 
own  apartments.  But  still  tiiey  refused  to  submit. 
Some  more  stringent  mode  of  coercion  was  to  be  found. 
A  mode  was  found  of  which,  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  we  cannot  speak  without  shame  and  sorrow. 

There  were  at  Fyzabad  two  ancient  men,  belonging 
to  that  unhappy  class  which  a  practice,  of  immemorial 
antiquity  in  the  East,  has  excluded  from  the  pleasures 
of  love  and  from  the  hope  of  posterity.  It  has  always 
been  held  in  Asiatic  courts  that  beings  thus  estranged 
from  sympathy  witli  their  kind  are  those  whom  princes 
may  most  safely  trust.  Sujah  Dowlah  had  been  of 
this  opinion.  He  had  given  his  entire  confidence  to 
the  two  eunuchs  ;  and  afler  his  death  they  remained  at 
the  head  <^  the  household  of  his  widow. 

These  men  were,  by  the  orders  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, seized,  imprisoned,  ironed,  starved  almost  to 
death,  in  order  to  extort  money  from  the  Princesses. 
After  they  had  been  two  months  in  confinement,  their 
health  gave  way.  They  implored  permission  to  take  a 
Uttle  exercise  in  the  garden  of  their  prison.  The  offi- 
cer who  was  in  charge  of  them  stated  that,  if  they 
were  allowed  this  indulgence,  tliei'e  was  not  the  small- 
est chance  of  their  escaping,  and  that  their  irons  really 
added  nothing  to  the  security  of  the  custody  in  which 
they  were  kept.  He  did  not  understand  the  plan  of 
his  superiors.  Their  object  in  these  inflictions  was  not 
security  but  torture ;  and  all  naitigation  was  refused. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  worst.  It  was  resolved  by  an 
English  government  that  these  two  infirm   old   men 
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should  be  delivered  to  the  tormentors.  For  that  jmr- 
pose  they  were  removed  to  Lucknow.  What  horrors 
their  dungeon  there  witnessed  can  only  be  guessed. 
But  there  remains  on  the  records  of  Parliament,  this 
letter,  written  by  a  British  resident  to  a  British  soldier. 

"  Sir,  the  Nabob  having  determined  to  inflict  corpo- 
ittl  punishment  upon  the  prisoners  under  your  guard, 
this  is  to  desire  that  his  officers,  wlien  tliey  shall  come, 
may  have  free  access  to  the  prisoners,  and  be  permitted 
to  do  with  them  as  they  shall  see  proper." 

While  these  barbarities  were  perpetrated  at  Luck- 
now,  tlie  Princesses  were  still  under  duress  at  Fyzabad. 
Food  was  allowed  to  enter  then*  apartments  only  in 
such  scanty  quantities  that  their  female  attendants 
were  in  danger  of  perishing  with  hunger.  Month 
after  month  tliis  cruelty  continued,  till  at  length,  after 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  wrung  out 
of  the  Princesses,  Hastings  began  to  think  that  he 
had  really  got  to  the  bottom  of  their  coffers,  and 
that  no  rigour  could  extort  more.  Then  at  length 
the  wretched  men  who  were  detained  at  Lucknow 
regained  their  liberty.  When  their  irons  were  knocked 
off^,  and  the  doors  of  their  prison  opened,  their  quiver- 
ing lips,  the  tears  which  ran  down  tlieir  cheeks,  and 
the  thanksgivings  which  they  poured  forth  to  the  com- 
mon Father  of  Mussulmans  and  Christians,  melted  even 
the  stout  hearts  of  the  EngUsIi  warriors  who  stood  by. 

But  >^e  must  not  forget  to  do  justice  to  Sir  Elijah 
Impey's  conduct  on  this  occasion.  It  was  not  indeed 
easy  for  him  to  intnide  himself  into  a  business  so  en- 
tirely alien  from  all  his  official  duties.  But  thei'e  m  as 
something  inexpressibly  alluring,  we  must  suppose,  in 
the  pecuhar  rankness  of  the  infamy  wliich  was  then  to 
be  got  at  Lucknow.     He  hurried   thither  as   fast  as 
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relays  of  palanquhi-bearers  could  can'y  him.  A  crowd 
of  people  came  before  him  with  affidavits  against  tlie 
Bourns,  ready  drawn  in  their  hands.  Those  affidavits 
he  did  not  read.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  he  could  not 
read ;  for  they  were  in  the  dialects  of  Northern  India, 
and  no  interpreter  was  employed.  He  administered 
the  oath  to  the  deponents  with  all  possible  expedition, 
and  asked  not  a  single  question,  not  even  whether  tliey 
had  perused  the  statements  to  which  they  swore.  This 
work  performed,  he  got  again  into  his  palanquin,  and 
posted  back  to  Calcutta,  to  be  in  time  for  the  opening 
of  term.  The  cause  was  one  which,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, lay  altogether  out  (^  his  jurisdiction.  Under 
the  charter  of  justice,  he  had  no  more  right  to  inquire 
into  crimes  committed  by  Asiatics  in  Oude,  than  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  of  Scotland  to 
hold  an  assize  at  Exeter.  He  had  no  right  to  try  the 
Begums,  nor  did  he  pretend  to  try  them.  With  what 
object,  then,  did  he  undertake  so  long  a  journey? 
Evidently  in  order  that  he  might  give,  in  an  irregular 
manner,  that  sanction  which  in  a  re^lar  manner  he 
could  not  give,  to  the  crimes  of  those  who  had  recently 
hired  him  ;  and  in  order  that  a  confused  mass  of  testir 
mony  which  he  did  not  sift,  which  he  did  not  even 
read,  might  acquire  an  authority  not  properly  belong- 
ing to  it,  from  the  signature  of  the  highest  judicial  fuiio* 
tionary  in  India. 

The  time  was  approaching,  however,  when  he  was 
to  be  stripped  of  that  robe  which  has  never,  since  the 
Revolution,  been  disgraced  so  foully  as  by  him.  The 
state  of  India  had  for  some  time  occupied  much  a£  the 
attention  of  the  British  Parliament.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  American  war,  two  committees  of  the  Commons 
6at  on  Eastern  affitirs.     In  one  Edmund  Burke  took 
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the  lead.  The  other  was  under  the  presidency  of  the 
able  and  versatile  Henry  Dundas,  then  Lord  Advocate 
of  Scotland.  Great  as  are  the  changes  wliich  during 
the  last  sixty  years  liave  taken  place  in  our  Asiatic 
dominions,  the  reports  which  those  committees  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  wiU  still  be  found  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive. 

There  was  as  yet  no  connection  between  the  Com- 
|)any  and  either  of  the  great  parties  in  the  state.  The 
ministers  had  no  motive  to  defend  Indian  abuses.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  for  thdr  interest  to  show,  if  possi- 
ble, that  the  government  and  patronage  of  our  Oriental 
empire  might,  with  advantage,  be  transferred  to  tliem- 
selves.  The  votes  therefore,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  reports  made  by  the  two  conunittees,  were  passed 
by  the  Commons,  breathed  the  spirit  of  stem  and  indig- 
nant justice.  The  severest  epithets  were  applied  to 
several  of  the  measures  of  Hastings,  especially  to  the 
Rohilla  war ;  and  it  was  resolved,  on  the  moticm  of  Mr. 
Dundas,  that  the  Company  ought  to  recall  a  Governor- 
General  who  had  brought  such  calamities  on  the  Indian 
pec^le,  and  such  dishonour  on  the  British  name.  An 
aot  was  passed  for  limiting  the  jurisdicti<m  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  bargain  which  Hastings  had  made 
with  the  Chief  Justice  was  condemned  in  die  strongest 
terms ;  and  an  address  \vas  presented  to  the  king,  pray- 
ing that  Impey  might  be  sununoned  home  to  answer 
for  1  is  misdeeds. 

Impey  was  recalled  by  a  letter  frcMU  the  Secretaiy  of 
State.  But  the  proprietors  of  India  Stock  resolutely 
refused  to  dismiss  Hastings  from  their  service,  and 
passed  a  resolution,  afBnning,  what  was  undeniably 
true,  tliat  they  were  intrusted  by  law  with  the  right  of 
naming  and   removing  their   Governor-General,   and 
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that  they  were  not  bound  to  obey  the  directions  of  a 
angle  branch  of  the  legislature  with  respect  to  such 
nomination  or  removal. 

Thus  supported  by  his  employers,  Hastings  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Bengal  till  the  spring 
of  1785.  His  administration,  so  eventful  and  stormy, 
closed  in  almost  perfect  quiet.  In  the  Council  there 
was  no  regular  opposition  to  his  measures.  Peace  was 
restored  to  India.  The  Mahratta  war  had  ceased. 
Hyder  was  no  more.  A  treaty  had  been  concluded 
with  his  son,  Tippoo  ;  and  the  Carnatic  had  been  evac- 
uated by  the  armies  of  Mysore.  Since  the  termination 
of  the  American  war,  England  had  no  European  enr 
emy  or  rival  in  the  Eastern  seas. 

On  a  general  review  of  the  long  administration  of 
Hastings,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  against  the 
great  crimes  by  which  it  is  blemished,  we  have  to  set 
off  great  public  services.  England  had  passed  through 
a  perilous  crisis.  She  still,  indeed,  maintained  her 
place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  European  powers ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  defended  herself  against 
fearful  odds  had  inspired  surrounding  nations  with  a 
high  opinion  both  of  her  spirit  and  of  her  strength. 
Nevertheless,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  except  one, 
she  had  been  a  loser.  Not  only  had  she  been  com 
pelled  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  thirteen 
colonies  peopled  by  her  children,  and  to  conciliate  the 
Irish  by  giving  up  the  right  of  legislating  for  them ; 
but,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on 
tlie  coast  of  Africa,  on  the  continent  of  America,  she 
had  been  compelled  to  cede  the  fruits  of  her  victories 
in  former  wars.  Spain  regained  Minorca  and  Florida ; 
France  r^ained  Senegal,  Goree,  and  several  West  In- 
dian Islands.     The  only  quarter  of  the  world  in  which 
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Britain  had  lost  nothing  was  the  quarter  in  which  her 
interests  had  been  eomnoiitted  to  the  care  of  Hastings. 
In  spite  of  the  utmost  exertions  both  of  Eiu'opean  and 
Asiatic  enemies,  the  power  of  our  comitry  in  the  East 
had  been  greatly  augmented.  Benares  was  subjected ; 
the  Nabob  Viaer  reduced  to  yassalage.  That  our 
influence  had  been  thus  extended,  nay,  that  Fort  Wil- 
liam and  Fort  St.  George  had  not  been  occupied  by 
hostile  armies,  was  owing,  if  we  may  trust  the  general 
voice  of  tlie  English  in  India,  to  the  skill  and  resolution 
of  Hastings. 

His  internal  administration,  with  all  its  blemishes, 
gives  him  a  title  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  our  history.  He  dissolved  the 
double  government.  He  transferred  tlie  direction  of 
aflairs  to  English  hands.  Out  of  a  frightful  anarchy, 
he  educed  at  least  a  rude  and  imperfect  order.  The 
whole  organization  by  which  justice  was  dispensed, 
revenue  collected,  peace  maintained  throughout  a  ter- 
ritory not  inferior  in  population  to  the  dominions  of 
Lewis  the  Sixteenth  or  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  was 
formed  and  superintended  by  him.  He  boasted  that 
every  public  office,  without  exception,  which  existed 
when  he  left  Bengal,  was  his  creation.  It  is  quite  time 
that  this  system,  after  all  the  improvements  suggesteil 
by  the  experience  of  sixty  years,  still  needs  improve- 
ment, and  that  it  was  at  first  far  more  defective  than  it 
now  is.  But  whoever  seriously  considers  what  it  is  to 
construct  fi*om  the  beginning  the  whole  of  a  machine 
so  vast  and  complex  as  a  government,  will  allow  that 
what  Hastings  effected  deserves  high  admiration.  To 
compare  the  most  celebrated  European  ministers  to  him 
seems  to  us  as  unjast  as  it  would  be  to  compare  the 
best  baker  in    Loudon  with  RoUnson   Crusoe,  who, 
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before  he  could  bake  a  single  loaf,  liad  to  make  his 
plough  and  his  harrow,  his  fences  and  his  scarecrows, 
his  sickle  and  his  flail,  his  miU  and  his  oven. 

The  just  fame  of  Hastings  rises  still  higher,  when 
we  reflect  tliat  he  was  not  bred  a  statesman ;  that  he 
was  sent  from  school  to  a  counting-house ;  and  that 
he  was  employed  during  the  prime  of  his  manhood  as 
a  commercial  agent,  feir  from  all  inteUectual  societ5\ 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  all,  or  almost  all,  to  whimi, 
when  placetl  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  could  apply  for 
assistance,  were  persons  who  owed  as  little  as  himself, 
or  less  than  himself,  to  education.  A  minister  in 
Europe  finds  himself,  on  the  first  day  on  which  he 
commences  his  functions,  yurrounded  by  experienced 
public  servants,  the  depositaries  of  official  traditions. 
Hastings  had  no  such  help.  His  own  reflection,  his 
own  energy,  were  to  supply  the  place  of  all  Downing 
Street  and  Somerset  House.  Having'^had  no  facilities 
for  learning,  he  was  forced  to  teach.  He  had  first  to 
form  himself,  and  then  to  form  his  instruments;  and 
this  not  in  a  single  department,  but  in  all  the  departs 
ments  of  the  admmistration. 

It  must  be  added  that,  while  engaged  in  this  most 
arduous  task,  he  was  constantly  trammelled  by  orders 
firom  home,  and  frequently  borne  down  by  a  majority 
in  council.  The  preservation  of  an  Empii^e  from  a 
formidable  combination  of  foreign  enemies,  the  con- 
struction of  a  government  in  all  its  parts,  were  accom- 
plished by  him,  while  every  ship  brought  out  bales  of 
censure  from  bis  employers,  and  while  the  records  of 
every  consultation  were  filled  with  acrimonious  minutes 
by  his  colleagues.  We  believe  that  there  never  uas  a 
public  man  whose  temper  was  so  severely  tried  ;  not 
Marlborough,  when  thwarted  by  the  Dutch  Deputies ; 
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not  Wellington,  when  he  had  to  deal  at  once  with  the 
Portuguese  Regency,  the  Spanish  Juntas,  and  Mr. 
Percival.  But  the  temper  of  Hastings  was  equal  to 
almost  any  trial.  It  was  not  sweet ;  but  it  was  calm. 
Quick  and  vigorous  as  his  intellect  was,  the  patience 
with  which  he  endured  the  most  cruel  vexations,  till 
a  remedy  could  be  found,  resembled  the  patience  of  stu- 
pidity. He  seems  to  have  been  capable  of  resentment, 
bitter  and  long-enduring  ;  yet  his  resentment  so  seldom 
hurried  him  into  any  blunder,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  what  appeared  to  be  revenge  was  any  thing  but 
policy. 

The  effect  of  this  singular  equanimity  was  that  he 
always  had  the  full  command  of  all  the  resources  of  one 
of  the  most  fertile  minds  that  ever  existed.  Acccwxi- 
ingly  no  complication  of  perils  and  embarrassments 
could  perplex  him.  For  every  difficulty  he  had  a  con- 
trivance ready";  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
justice  and  humanity  of  some  of  his  contrivances,  it  is 
certain  that  they  seldom  failed  to  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed. 

Together  with  this  extraordinary  talent  for  devising 
expedients,  Hastings  possessed,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
another  talent  scarcely  less  necessary  to  a  man  in  his 
situation  ;  we  mean  the  talent  for  conducting  political 
controversy.  It  is  as  necessary  to  an  English  statesman 
in  the  East  that  he  should  be  able  to  write,  as  it  is  to  a 
minister  in  tliis  country  that  he  should  be  able  to  speak. 
It  is  chiefly  by  the  oratory  of  a  public  man  here  that 
tlie  nation  judges  of  his  powers.  It  is  from  the  letters 
and  reports  of  a  public  man  in  India  that  the  dispens- 
ers of  patronage  form  their  estimate  of  him.  In  each 
case,  the  talent  which  receives  peculiar  encouragement 
b  developed,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  the  other  pow- 
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ers.  In  this  country,  we  sometimes  hear  men  speak 
alx)ve  their  abilities.  It  is  not  very  unusual  to  find 
gentlemen  in  the  Indian  service  who  write  above  their 
abih'ties.  The  English  politician  is  a  Httle  too  much  of 
a  debater  ;  the  Indian  politician  a  little  too  much  of  an 
essayist. 

Of  the  numerous  servants  of  the  Company  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  framers  of  minutes  and 
despatches,  Hastings  stands  at  the  head.  He  was  in- 
deed the  person  who  gave  to  the  official  writing  of  the 
Indian  governments  the  character  which  it  still  retains. 
He  was  matched  against  no  common  antagonist. 
But  even  Francis  was  forced  to  acknowledge,  with  sul- 
len and  resentfiil  candour,  that  there  was  no  contending 
against  the  pen  of  Hastings.  And,  in  truth,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General's power  of  making  out  a  case,  of  per- 
plexing what  it  was  inconvenient  that  people  should 
understand,  and  of  setting  in  the  clearest  point  of  view 
whatever  would  bear  the  light,  was  incomparable.  His 
style  must  be  praised  with  some  reservation.  It  was 
in  general  forcible,  pure,  and  polished ;  but  it  was 
sometimes,  though  not  ollen,  turgid,  and,  on  one  or  two 
occa5dons,  even  bombastic.  Perhaps  the  fondness  of 
Hastings  for  Persian  literature  may  have  tended  to 
corrupt  his  taste. 

And,  since  we  have  referred  to  his  literary  tastes, 
it  wotdd  be  most  unjust  not  to  praise  the  judicious 
encouragement  which,  as  a  ruler,  he  gave  to  Uberal 
studies  and  curious  researches.  His  patronage  was 
extended,  with  prudent  generosity,  to  voyages,  travels, 
experiments,  publications.  He  did  Uttle,  it  is  true, 
towards  introducing  into  India  the  learning  of  the 
West.  To  make  the  young  natives  of  Bengal  fiuniliar 
with  Miltcm   and  Adam  Smith,  to  substitute   the  ge- 
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ography,  astronomy,  and  surgery  of  Europe  for  the 
dotage  of  the  Brahininical  Superstition,  or  tor  the 
imperfect  science  of  ancient  Greece  transfused  tlirough 
Arabian  expositions,  this  was  a  scheme  reserved  to 
crown  the  beneficent  administration  of  a  for  more  vir- 
tuous niler.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  high  com- 
mendation to  a  man  who,  taken  from  a  ledger  to  gov- 
ern an  empire,  overwhelmed  by  public  business,  sur- 
rounded by  people  as  busy  as  himself,  and  separated  by 
thousands  of  leagues  from  almost  all  literary  society, 
gave,  both  by  his  example  and  by  his  munificence,  a 
gi'eat  impulse  to  learning.  In  Pei-sian  and  Arabic  liter- 
ature he  was  deeply  skilled.  With  the  Sanscrit  he  was 
not  himself  acquainted ;  but  those  who  first  brought 
that  language  to  the  knowledge  of  European  students 
owed  much  to  his  encouragement.  It  was  under  liis 
protection  that  the  Asiatic  Society  commenced  its  hon- 
ourable career.  That  distinguished  body  selected  him 
to  be  its  first  president ;  but,  with  excellent  taste  and 
feeling,  he  declined  the  honour  in  favour  of  Sir  William 
Jones.  But  the  chief  advantage  which  the  students  of 
Oriental  letters  derived  from  his  patronage  remains  to 
be  mentioned.  The  Pundits  of  Bengal  had  always 
looked  with  great  jealousy  on  the  attempts  of  foreigners 
to  pry  into  those  mysteries  which  were  locked  up  in  the 
sacred  dialect.  The  Brahminical  religion  bad  been 
persecuted  by  the  Mahommedans.  What  the  Hindoas 
knew  of  the  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  government  might 
warrant  them  in  apprehending  persecution  from  Christ 
tians.  That  apprehension,  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
of  Hastings  removed.  He  was  the  first  foreign  ruler 
who  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  heredi- 
tary priests  of  India,  and  who  induced  them  to  lay  open 
to  English  scholars  the  secrets  of  the  old  Brahminical 
theology  and  jurisprudence. 
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It  is  indeed  impossible  to  deny  that,  in  the  great  art 
of  inspiring  large  masses  of  human  beings  with  confi- 
dence and  attachment,  no  ruler  ever  surpassed  Has- 
tings. If  he  had  made  himself  popular  with  the  Eng- 
lish by  giving  up  the  Bengalees  to  extortion  and 
oppression,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  conciliated 
tlie  Bengalees  and  aUenated  the  English,  there  would 
have  been  no  cause  for  wonder.  What  is  peculiar  to 
him  is  that,  being  the  chief  of  a  small  band  of  stran- 
gers, who  exercised  boundless  power  over  a  great 
indigenous  population,  he  made  himself  beloved  botli 
by  the  subject  many  and  by  the  dominant  few.  The 
affection  felt  for  him  by  the  civil  service  was  singu- 
larly ardent  and  constant.  Through  all  his  disasters 
and  perils,  his  brethren  stood  by  him  with  steadi^t 
loyalty.  The  army,  at  the  same  time,  loved  him  as 
armies  have  seldom  loved  any  but  the  greatest  chiefs 
who  have  led  them  to  victory.  Even  in  his  disputes 
with  distinguished  military  men,  he  could  always 
count  on  the  support  of  the  military  profession.  While 
such  was  his  empire  over  the  hearts  of  his  countrj-- 
men,  he  enjoyed  among  the  natives  a  popularity,  sucli 
as  other  governors  have  perhaps  better  merited,  but 
such  as  no  other  governor  has  been  able  to  attain. 
He  spoke  their  vernacular  dialects  with  facility  and 
precision.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  then* 
feelings  and  usages.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  for 
great  ends,  he  deUberately  acted  in  defiance  of  their 
opinion ;  but  on  such  occasions  he  gained  more  in 
their  respect  than  he  lost  in  their  love.  In  general, 
he  carefully  avoided  all  that  could  shock  their  national 
or  religious  prejudices.  His  administration  was  in- 
deed in  many  respects  faulty  ;  but  the  Bengalee 
standard  of  good  government  was  not  high.     Under 
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the  Nabobs,  the  hurricane  of  Mahratta  cavahy  haa 
passed  annually  over  the  rich  alluvial  plain.  But  even 
the  Maliratta  shrank  from  a  conflict  with  the  mighty 
children  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  immense  rice  hai-vests  of 
the  Lower  Ganges  were  safely  gathered  in,  under  the 
protection  of  the  English  sword.  The  first  English 
conquerors  had  been  more  rapacious  and  merciless  even 
than  the  Mahrattas;  but  that  generation  had  passed 
away.  Defective  as  was  the  police,  heavy  as  were  the 
public  burdens,  it  is  probable  that  the  oldest  man  in 
Bengal  could  not  recollect  a  season  of  equal  security 
and  prosperity.  For  the  first  time  within  living  mem- 
ory, the  province  was  placed  under  a  government 
strong  enough  to  prevent  others  from  robbing,  and  not 
inclined  to  play  the  robber  itself  These  things  in- 
spired good- will.  At  the  same  time,  the  constant  suc- 
cess of  Hastings  and  the  manner  in  which  he  extricated 
himself  from  every  difficulty  made  him  an  object  of 
superstitious  admiration ;  and  the  more  than  regal  splen- 
dour which  he  sometimes  displayed  dazzled  a  people 
who  have  much  in  common  with  children.  Even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  fifty  years,  the  natives  of 
India  still  talk  of  him  as  the  greatest  of  the  English  ; 
and  nurses  sing  children  to  sleep  with  a  jingling  ballad 
about  the  fleet  horses  and  richly  caparisoned  elephants 
of  Sahib  Warren  Hostein. 

The  gravest  ofience  of  which  Hastings  was  guilty 
did  not  affect  his  popularity  with  the  people  of  Bengal ; 
for  those  offences  were  committed  against  neighbouring 
states.  Those  offences,  as  our  readers  must  have  per- 
ceived, we  are  not  disposed  to  vindicate  ;  yet,  in  oixler 
that  the  censure  may  be  justly  apportioned  to  the  trans- 
gression, it  is  fit  that  the  motive  of  the  criminal 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.     The  motive  which 
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prompted  the  worst  acts  of  Hastings  was  misdirected 
and  ill-r^gulated  public  spirit.  Tlie  rules  of  justice, 
the  sentiments  of  humanity,  the  plighted  faith  of  trea- 
ties, were  in  his  view  as  nothing,  when  opposed  to  the 
immediate  interest  of  the  state.  This  is  no  justifica- 
tion, according  to  the  principles  either  of  morality,  or 
of  what  we  believe  to  be  identical  with  morality, 
namely,  far-sighted  poHcy.  Nevertheless  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  which  in  questions  of  this  sort  sel- 
dom goes  far  wrong,  will  always  recognize  a  distinction 
between  crimes  which  originate  in  an  inordinate  zeal 
for  the  commonwealth,  and  crimes  which  originate  in 
selfish  cupidity.  To  the  benefit  of  this  distinction  Has- 
tings is  fairly  entitled.  There  is,  we  conceive,  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  Rohilla  war,  the  revolution 
of  Benares,  or  the  spoliation  of  the  Princesses  (rf  Oude, 
added  a  rupee  to  his  fortune.  We  will  not  affirm  that, 
in  all  pecuniary  dealings,  he  showed  that  punctihous  in- 
tegrity, that  dread  of  the  faintest  appearance  of  evil, 
which  is  now  the  glory  of  the  Indian  civil  service. 
But  wHen  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  trained  and 
the  temptations  to  which  he  was  exposed  are  considered, 
we  are  more  inclined  to  praise  him  for  his  general  up- 
iTghtness  with  respect  to  money,  than  rigidly  to  blame 
liim  for  a  few  transactions  which  would  now  be  called 
indelicate  and  irregular,  but  which  even  now  would 
hardly  be  designated  as  corrupt.  A  rapacious  man  he 
certainly  was  not.  Had  he  been  so,  he  would  infallibly 
have  returned  to  his  country  the  richest  subject  in 
Europe.  We  speak  within  compass,  when  we  say 
that,  without  applying  any  extraordinary  pressure  he 
might  easily  have  obtained  from  the  zemindars  of  the 
CcHnpany's  provinces  and  from  neighbouring  princes,  in 
the  course  of  thirteen  years,  more  than  three  millions 
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Sterling,  and  might  have  outshone  the  splendour  of 
Carlton  House  and  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Hg  brought 
home  a  fortune  such  as  a  Governor-General,  fond  of 
state,  and  careless  of  thrift,  might  easiljs  during  so  long 
a  tenure  of  office,  save  out  of  his  legal  salary.  Mi-s. 
Hastings,  we  are  afraid,  was  less  scrupulous.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  she  accepted  presents  with  great 
alacrity,  and  that  she  thus  formed,  without  the  conni 
vance  of  her  husband,  a  private  hoard  amounting  to 
several  lacs  of  rupees.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to 
give  credit  to  this  story,  because  Mr.  Gleig,  who  can- 
not but  have  heard  it,  does  not,  as  &r  as  we  have 
observed,  notice  or  contradict  it. 

The  influence  of  Mrs.  Hastings  over  her  husband 
was  indeed  such  that  she  might  easily  have  obtained 
much  larger  smns  than  she  was  ever  accused  of  receiv- 
ing. At  length  her  health  began  to  give  way ;  and  the 
Governor-General,  much  against  his  will,  was  compelled 
to  send  her  to  England,  He  seems  to  have  loved  her 
with  that  love  which  is  pecuUar  to  men  of  strong  minds, 
to  men  whose  affection  is  not  easily  won  or  widfily  dif- 
fused. The  talk  of  Calcutta  ran  for  some  time  on  the 
luxurious  manner  in  which  he  fitted  up  the  round-house 
of  an  Indiaman  for  her  accommodation,  on  the  profti- 
sion  of  sandal-wood  and  carved  ivory  which  adorned 
her  cabin,  and  on  the  thousands  of  rupees  which  had 
been  expended  in  order  to  procure  for  her  the  society 
of  an  agreeable  female  companion  during  the  voyage. 
We  may  remark  here  that  the  letters  of  Hastings 
to  his  wife  are  exceedingly  characteristic.  They  are 
tender,  and  full  of  indications  of  esteem  and  confi- 
dence ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  little  more  ceremonious 
than  is  usual  in  so  intimate  a  relation.  The  solemn 
courtesy  with  which  he  compliments  "  his  elegant  Mari- 
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ui "  reminds  us  now  and  then  of  tlie  dignified  air  with 
which  Sir  Chai'les  Grandison  bowed  over  Miss  Byron's 
liand  in  the  cedar  parlour. 

After  some  months,  Hastings  prepared  to  follow  his 
ijvife  to  England.  When  it  was  announced  that  he  was 
about  to  quit  his  office,  the  feeling  of  the  society  wliich 
he  had  so  long  governed  manifested  itself  by  many 
signs.  Addresses  poured  in  from  Europeans  and  Asiat- 
ics, from  civil  functionaries,  soldiers  and  traders.  On 
the  day  on  which  he  delivered  up  the  keys  of  office,  a 
crowd  of  friends  and  admirers  formed  a  lane  to  the 
quay  where  he  embarked.  Several  barges  escorted  him 
far  down  the  river  ;  and  some  attached  friends  refused 
to  quit  him  till  the  low  coast  of  Bengal  was  fading  from 
the  view,  and  till  the  pilot  was  leaving  the  ship. 

Of  his  voyage  little  is  known  except  that  he  amused 
himself  with  books  and  with  his  pen  ;  and  that,  among 
the  compositions  by  which  he  beguiled  the  tediousness 
of  that  long  leisure,  was  a  pleasing  imitation  of  Hor- 
ace's Otium  Divos  rogat*  This  Uttle  poem  was  in- 
scribed to  Mr.  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth,  a 
man  of  whose  int^^nty,  humanity,  and  honour,  it 'is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly,  but  who,  like  some  other 
excellent  members  of  the  civil  service,  extended  to  the 
conduct  of  his  friend  Hastings  an  indulgence  of  which 
his  own  conduct  never  stood  in  need. 

Tl  .e  voyage  was,  for  those  times,  very  speedy.  Has- 
tings was  Httlc  more  than  four  months  on  the  sea.  In 
June,  1785,  he  landed  at  Plymouth,  posted  to  London, 
appeared  at  Court,  paid  his  respects  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  and  then  retired  with  his  wife  to  Cheltenham. 

He  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  reception.  The 
King  treated  him  with  marked  distinction.  Th« 
Queen,  who  had  already  incurred  much  censure  on  ac* 
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count  of  the  favour  which,  in  spite  of  the  ordinary  se- 
verity of  her  virtue,  she  had  shown  to  the  "  elegant 
Marian,"  was  not  less  gracious  to  Hastings.  The  Di- 
rectors received  him  in  a  solemn  sitting ;  and  their 
(Chairman  read  to  him  a  vote  of  thanks  wliich  they  had 
passed  without  one  dissentient  voice.  "  I  find  myself,'* 
said  Hastings,  in  a  letter  written  about  a  quarter  of  a 
year  after  his  arrival  in  England,  "  I  find  myself  eveiy- 
where,  and  universally,  treated  with  evidences,  appar- 
ent even  to  my  own  observation,  that  I  possess  the 
good  opinion  of  my  country." 

The  confident  and  exulting  tone  of  his  correspond- 
ence about  this  time  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
he  had  already  received  ample  notice  of  the  attack 
which  was  in  preparation.  Witliin  a  week  after  he 
landed  at  Plymouth,  Burke  gave  notice  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  a  motion  seriously  affecting  a  gentle- 
man lately  returned  from  India.  The  session,  however, 
was  then  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
enter  on  so  extensive  and  important  a  subject. 

Hastings,  it  is  clear,  was  not  sensible  of  the  danger 
of  his  position.  Indeed  that  sagacity,  that  judgment, 
that  readiness  in  devising  expedients,  which  had  dis- 
tinguished him  in  the  East,  seemed  now  to  have  for- 
saken him ;  not  that  his  abilities  were  at  all  impaired ; 
not  that  he  was  not  still  the  same  man  who  had  tri- 
umphed over  Francis  and  Nuncomar,  who  had  made 
the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Nabob  Vizier  his  tools,  who 
had  deposed  Cheyte  Sing,  and  repelled  Hyder  AH. 
But  an  oak,  as  Mr.  Grattan  finely  said,  should  not  be 
transplanted  at  fifty.  A  man  who,  having  left  England 
when  a  boy,  returns  to  it  after  thirty  or  forty  years 
passed  in  India,  will  find,  be  his  talents  what  they  may, 
that  he  has  much  both  to  learn  and  to  unlearn  before 
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he  can  take  a  place  among  English  statesmen.  Tlie 
working  of  a  representative  system,  the  war  of  parties, 
the  arts  of  debate,  the  influence  of  the  press,  are 
startling  novelties  to  him.  Surrounded  on  every  side 
by  new  machines  and  new  tactics,  he  is  as  much  be- 
wildered as  Hannibal  would  have  been  at  Waterloo,  or 
Themistocles  at  Trafalgar.  His  very  acuteness  deludes 
him.  His  very  vigour  causes  him  to  stumble.  The 
more  correct  his  maxims,  when  applied  to  the  state 
of  society  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  the  more  certain 
they  are  to  lead  him  astray.  This  was  strikingly  the 
case  with  Hastings.  In  India  he  had  a  bad  hand  ;  but 
he  was  master  of  the  game,  and  he  won  every  stake. 
In  England  he  held  excellent  cards,  if  he  had  known 
how  to  play  them ;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  own 
errors  that  he  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

Of  all  his  errors  the  most  serious  was  perhaps  the 
choice  of  a  champion.  Clive,  in  similar  circumstances, 
had  made  a  singularly  happy  selection.  He  put  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  Wedderbum,  afterwards  Lord 
Loughborough,  one  of  the  few  great  advocates  who 
have  also  been  great  in  the  House  of  Commons.  To 
the  defence  of  Clive,  therefore,  nothing  was  wanting, 
ndlther  learning  nor  knowledge  of  the  world,  neither 
forensic  acuteness  nor  that  eloquence  which  charms 
political  assemblies.  Hastings  intrusted  his  interests 
to  a  very  different  person,  a  major  in  the  Bengal  army, 
named  Scott.  This  gentleman  had  been  sent  over 
from  India  some  time  before  as  tlie  agent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General. It  was  rumoured  that  his  services 
were  rewarded  with  Oriental  munificence;  and  we 
beheve  that  he  received  much  more  than  Hastings 
could  conveniently  spare.  The  Major  obtained  a  seat 
m  Parliament,  and  was  there  regarded  as  the  organ  of 
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his  emi)loyer.  It  was  evidently  impossible  that  a 
gentleman  so  situated  could  speak  with  the  authority 
which  belongs  to  an  independent  position.  Nor  had 
the  agent  of  Hastings  the  talents  necessaiy  for  obtaining 
the  ear  of  an  assembly  which,  accustomed  to  listen  to 
great  orators,  had  naturally  become  fastidious.  He 
was  always  on  his  legs ;  he  was  very  tedious ;  and 
he  had  only  one  topic,  the  merits  and  wrongs  of 
Hastings.  Everybody  who  knows  the  House  of 
Commons  will  easily  guess  what  followed.  The  Major 
was  soon  considered  as  the  greatest  bore  of  his  time. 
His  exertions  were  not  confined  to  Parliament.  There 
was  hardly  a  day  on  which  the  newspapers  did  not 
contain  some  puff  upon  Hastings,  signed  Asiaticus  or 
BengalensiSy  but  known  to  be  written  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Scott ;  and  hardly  a  month  in  which  some 
bulky  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject,  and  from  the 
same  pen,  did  not  pass  to  the  trunkmakers  and  the 
pastrycooks.  As  to  this  gentleman's  capacity  for  con- 
ducting a  delicate  question  through  Parliament,  our 
readers  will  want  no  evidence  beyond  that  which  they 
will  find  in  letters  preserved  in  these  volumes.  We 
will  give  a  single  specimen  of  Iiis  temper  and  judgment. 
He  designated  the  greatest  man  then  living  as  "that 
reptile  Mr.  Burke.*' 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  unfortunate  choice,  the 
gentjral  aspect  of  affairs  was  favourable  to  Hastings. 
The  King  was  on  his  side.  The  Company  and  its 
servants  were  zealous  in  his  cause.  Among  public 
m(»n  he  had  many  ardent  fnends.  Such  were  Lord 
Mansfield,  who  had  outlived  the  vigour  of  his  body, 
but  not  that  of  his  mind ;  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  who, 
though  unconnected  with  any  party,  retained  the  im- 
portance which  belongs  to  great  talents  and  knowledge. 
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The  ministers  were  generally  believed  to  be  favourable 
to  the  late  Governor-General.  They  owed  their  power 
to  the  clamour  which  had  been  raised  against  Mr. 
Fox's  East  India  Bill.  The  authors  of  that  bill,  when 
accused  of  invading  vested  rights,  and  of  setting  up 
powers  unknown  to  the  constitution,  had  defended 
themselves  by  pointing  to  the  crimes  of  Hastings,  and 
by  arguing  that  abuses  so  extraordinary  justified  extra- 
ordinary measures.  Those  who,  by  opposing  that  bill, 
had  raised  themselves  to  the  head  of  affairs,  would 
naturally  be  inclined  to  extenuate  the  evils  which  had 
been  made  the  plea  for  administering  so  violent  a 
remedy ;  and  such,  in  fact,  was  their  general  disposition. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  in  particular,  whose 
great  place  and  force  of  intellect  gave  him  a  weight  in 
the  government  inferior  only  to  that  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Hastings  with  indecorous  vio- 
l^)ce.  Mr.  Pitt,  though  he  had  censured  many  parts 
of  the  Indian  system,  had  studiously  abstained  from 
saying  a  word  against  the  late  chief  of  the  Indian 
government.  To  Major  Scott,  indeed,  the  young 
minister  had  in  private  extolled  Hastings  as  a  great,  a 
wonderful  man,  who  had  the  highest  claims  on  the 
government.  There  was  only  one  objection  to  grant- 
ing all  that  so  eminent  a  servant  of  the  public  could 
ask.  The  resolution  of  censure  still  remained  on  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  resolution 
was,  indeed,  unjust ;  but,  till  it  was  rescinded,  could 
the  minister  advise  the  King  to  bestow  any  mark  of 
approbation  on  the  person  censured  ?  If  Major  Scott 
is  to  be  trusted,  Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  this  was  the 
only  reason  which  prevented  the  advisers  of  the  Crown 
from  conferring  a  peerage  on  the  late  Governor-Gen- 
eral.    Mr.  Dundas  was  the  only  important  member  of 
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the  adnunistraticm  who  was  deeply  committed  to  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  subject.  He  had  moved  the  resolu- 
tion which  created  the  difficulty  ;  but  even  from  him 
little  was  to  be  apprehended.  Since  he  had  presided 
over  the  committee  on  Eastern  affairs,  great  changes 
had  taken  place.  He  was  surrounded  by  new  allies  ; 
he  had  fixed  his  hopes  on  new  objects  ;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  his  good  quahties,  — ^^and  he  had  many, 
—  flattery  itself  never  reckoned  rigid  consistency  in 
the  number. 

From  the  Ministry,  therefore,  Hastings  had  every 
reason  to  expect  support ;  and  the  Ministry  was  very 
powerftil.  The  Opposition  was  loud  and  vehement 
against  him.  But  the  Opposition,  though  formidable 
from  the  wealth  and  influence  of  some  of  its  members, 
and  from  the  admirable  talents  and  eloquence  of  others, 
was  outnumbered  in  parliament,  and  odious  through- 
out the  country.  Nor,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  was 
the  Opposition  generally  desirous  to  engage  in  so  seri- 
ous an  undertaking  as  the  impeachment  of  an  Indian 
Governor.  Such  an  impeachment  must  last  for  years. 
It  must  impose  on  tlie  chiefs  of  the  party  an  immense 
load  of  labour.  Yet  it  could  scarcely,  in  any  manner, 
afiect  the  event  of  the  great  poUtical  game.  The  fol- 
lowers of  the  coalition  were  therefore  more  inclined 
to  revile  Hastings  than  to  prosecute  him.  They  lost 
no  opportunity  of  coupling  his  name  with  the  names 
of  the  most  hateful  tyrants  of  whom  history  makes 
mention.  The  wits  of  Brooks's  aimed  their  keenest 
sarcasms  both  at  his  public  and  at  his  domestic  life. 
Some  fine  diamonds  which  he  had  presented,  as  it 
was  rumoured,  to  the  royal  femily,  and  a  certain 
richly  carved  ivory  bed  which  the  Queen  had  done 
him  the  honour  to  accept  from   him,  were   favourite 
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sabjects  of  ridicule.  One  lively  poet  proposed,  that  the 
great  acts  of  the  fair  Marian's  present  husband  should 
be  immortalized  by  the  pencil  of  his  predecessor ;  and 
that  ImhofF  should  be  employed  to  embellish  the  House 
of  Commons  with  paintings  of  the  bleeding  Rohillas,  of 
Nuncomar  swinging,  of  Cheyte  Sing  letting  himself 
down  to  the  Ganges.  Another,  in  an  exqm'sitely  hu- 
morous parody  of  Virgil's  third  eclogue,  propounded 
the  question,  what  that  mineral  could  be  of  which  the 
rays  had  power  to  make  the  most  austere  of  princesses 
the  iriend  of  a  wanton.  A  third  described,  with  gay 
maleYoIence,  the  gorgeous  appearance  of  Mrs.  Hastings 
at  St.  James's,  the  galaxy  of  jewels,  torn  from  Indian 
Begums,  which  adorned  her  head  dress,  her  necklace 
gleaming  with  future  votes,  and  the  depending  ques- 
tions that  shone  upon  her  ears.  Satirical  attacks  of 
this  description,  and  perhaps  a  motion  for  a  vote  of 
censure,  would  have  satisfied  the  great  body  of  the 
Opposition.  But  there  were  two  men  whose  indigna- 
tion was  not  to  be  so  appeased,  Philip  Francis  and 
Edmund  Burke. 

Francis  had  recently  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  had  already  established  a  character  there  for 
industry  and  abihty.  He  laboured  indeed  under  one 
most  unfortunate  defect,  want  of  fluency.  But  he  oc- 
casionally expressed  himself  with  a  dignity  and  energy 
worthy  of  the  greatest  orators.  Before  he  had  lieen 
many  days  in  parliament,  he  incurred  the  bitter  dislike 
of  Pitt,  who  constantly  treated  him  with  as  much  as- 
perity as  the  laws  of  debate  would  allow.  Neither 
lapse  of  years  nor  change  of  scene  had  mitigated  the 
enmities  which  Francis  had  brought  back  from  the 
East.  Afrer  his  usual  fashion,  he  mistook  his  malevo- 
lence for  virtue,  nursed  it,  as  preachers  tell  us  that  we 
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ought  to  nurse  our  good  dispositions,  and  paraded  it,  on 
all  occasions,  with  Pharisaical  ostentation. 

The  zeal  of  Burke  was  still  fiercer ;  but  it  was  far 
purer.  Men  unable  to  understand  tlie  elevation  of  his 
mind  have  tried  to  find  out  some  discreditable  motive 
for  the  vehemence  and  pertinacity  which  he  showed  on 
this  occasion.  But  they  have  altogether  failed.  The 
idle  story  that  he  had  some  private  slight  to  revenge 
has  long  been  given  up,  even  by  the  advocates  of 
Hastings.  Mr.  Gleig  supposes  that  Burke  was  actuated 
by  party  spirit,  that  he  retained  a  bitter  remembrance 
of  the  fall  of  the  coalition,  that  he  attributed  that  fall  to 
the  exertions  of  the  East  India  interest,  and  that  he 
considered  Hastings  as  the  head  and  the  representative 
of  that  interest.  This  explanation  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  a  reference  to  dates.  The  hostility 
of  Burke  to  Hastings  commenced  long  before  the  coa- 
lition ;  and  lasted  long  after  Burke  had  become  a  stren- 
uous supporter  of  those  by  whom  the  coalition  had  been 
defeated.  It  began  when  Burke  and  Fox,  closely  allied 
together,  were  attacking  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
and  calling  for  peace  with  the  American  republic.  It 
continued  till  Burke,  alienated  from  Fox,  and  loaded 
with  the  favours  of  the  crown,  died,  preaching  a  crusade 
against  the  French  republic.  We  surely  cannot  attrib- 
ute to  the  events  of  1784  an  enmity  which  began  in 
1781,  and  which  retained  undiminished  force  long  afler 
persons  far  more  deeply  implicated  than  Hastings  in 
the  events  of  1784  had  been  cordially  forgiven.  And 
why  should  we  look  for  any  other  explanation  of  Burke's 
conduct  than  that  which  we  find  on  the  surface  ?  The 
[)lain  truth  is  that  Hastings  had  committed  some  great 
crimes,  and  that  the  thought  of  those  crimes  made  the 
blood  of  Burke  boil  in  his  veins.     For  Burke  was  a 
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man  in  whom  compassion  for  suffering,  and  hatred  of 
injustice  and  tyranny,  w«re  as  strong  as  in  Las  Casas 
or  Clarkson.  And  although  in  him,  as  in  Las  Casas 
and  in  Clarkson,  these  noble  feeHngs  were  alloyed  with 
the  infirmity  which  belongs  to  human  nature,  he  is, 
like  them,  entitled  to  this  great  praise,  that  he  devoted 
years  of  intense  labour  to  the  service  of  a  people  with 
whom  he  had  neither  blood  nor  language,  neither  re- 
ligion nor  manners  in  common,  and  from  whom  no  re- 
quital, no  thanks,  no  applause  could  be  expected. 

His  knowledge  of  India  was  such  as  few,  even  of 
those  Europeans  who  have  passed  many  years  in  that 
country,  have  attained,  and  such  as  certainly  was  never 
attained  by  any  public  man  who  had  not  quitted  Eu- 
rope. He  had  studied  the  history,  the  laws,  and  the 
usages  of  the  East  with  an  industry,  such  as  is  seldom 
found  united  to  so  much  genius  and  so  much  sensibility. 
Others  have  perhaps  been  equally  laborious,  and  have 
collected  an  equal  mass  of  materials.  But  the  manner 
in  which  Burke  brought  his  higher  powers  of  intellect 
to  work  on  statements  of  facts,  and  on  tables  of  figures, 
was  peculiar  to  himself.  In  every  part  of  those  huge 
bales  of  Indian  information  which  repelled  almost  all 
other  readers,  his  mind,  at  once  philosophical  and  poefc- 
ical,  found  something  to  instruct  or  to  delight.  His 
reason  analysed  and  digested  those  vast  and  shapeless 
masses ;  his  imagination  animated  and  coloured  them. 
Out  of  darkness  and  dulness,  and  confusion,  he  formecl 
a  multitude  of  ingenious  theories  and  vivid  pictures. 
He  had,  in  the  highest  degree,  that  noble  faculty  where- 
by man  is  able  to  live  in  the  past  and  in  the  future,  in 
the  distant  and  in  the  unreal.  India  and  its  inhabitants 
were  not  to  him,  as  to  most  Englishmen,  mere  names 
tnd  abstractions,  but  a  real  country  and  a  real  people. 
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The  burning  sun,  the  strange  vegetation  of  tlie  palm 
and  the  cocoa  tree,  the  riceiield,  the  tank,  the  liuge 
trees,  older  than  the  Mogul  empire,  under  which  the 
village  crowds  assemble,  the  thatched  roof  of  the  peas- 
ant's hut,  the  rich  tracery  of  the  mosque  where  the 
imaum  prays  \vith  his  face  to  Mecca,  the  drums,  and 
banners,  and  gaudy  idols,  the  devotee  swinging  in  the 
air,  the  graceful  maiden  with  the  pitcher  on  her  head, 
descending  the  steps  to  the  river-side,  the  black  faces, 
the  long  beards,  the  yellow  streaks  of  sect,  the  turbans 
and  the  flowing  robes,  the  spears  and  the  silvar  maces, 
the  elephants  with  their  canopies  of  state,  the  gorgeous 
palanquin  of  the  prince,  and  the  close  litter  of  the  no- 
ble lady,  all  these  things  were  to  liim  as  the  objects 
amidst  which  his  own  life  had  been  passed,  as  the  ob- 
jects which  lay  on  the  road  between  Beaconsfield  and 
St.  James's  Street.  All  India  was  present  to  the  eye 
of  his  mind,  from  the  halls  where  suitors  laid  gold  and 
perfumes  at  the  feet  of  sovereigns  to  the  wild  moor 
where  the  gipsy  camp  was  pitched,  from  the  bazar, 
humming  like  a  bee-hive  with  the  crow4  oi  buyers  and 
sellers,  to  the  jungle  where  the  lonely  courier  shakes  his 
bunch  of  iron  rings  to  scare  away  the  hyaBuas.  He  had 
just  as  lively  an  idea  of  the  insurrection  at  Benares  as 
of  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots,  and  of  the  execution  of 
Nuncomar  as  of  the  execution  of  Dr.  Dodd.  Oppression 
in  Bengal  was  to  him  the  same  thing  as  oppression  in 
the  streets  of  London. 

He  saw  that  Hastings  had  been  guilty  of  some  most 
unjustifiable  acts.  All  that  followed  was  natm*al  and 
necessaiy  in  a  mind  like  Burke's.  His  imagination  and 
his  passions,  once  excited,  hurried  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  justice  and  good  sense.  His  reason,  power- 
fill  as  it  was,  became  the  slave  of  feelings  which  it  should 
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have  controlled.  His  indignation,  virtuous  in  its  origin, 
acquired  too  much  of  the  character  of  personal  aversion. 
He  could  see  no  mitigating  circumstance,  no  redeeming 
merit.  His  temper,  which,  though  generous  and  affec- 
tionate, had  always  been  irritable,  had  now  been  made 
almost  savage  by  bodily  infirmities  and  mental  vexa- 
tions. Conscious  of  great  powers  and  great  virtues,  he 
found  himself,  in  age  and  poverty,  a  mark  for  the 
hatred  of  a  perfidious  court  and  a  deluded  people.  In 
Parliament  his  eloquence  was  out  of  date.  A  young 
generation,  which  knew  him  not,  had  filled  the  House. 
Whenever  he  rose  to  speak,  his  voice  was  drowned  by 
the  unseemly  interruption  of  lads  who  were  in  their 
cradles  when  his  orations  on  the  Stamp  Act  called  forth 
the  applause  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham.  These 
tilings  had  produced  on  his  proud  and  sensitive  spirit 
an  effect  at  which  we  caimot  wonder.  He  could  no 
longer  discuss  any  question  with  calmness,  or  mak^ 
allowance  for  honest  differences  of  opinion.  Those 
who  think  that  he  was  more  violent  and  acrimonious  in 
debates  about  India  than  on  other  (»ccasions  are  ill  in- 
formed respecting  the  last  years  of  his  life.  In  the 
discussions  on  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  the  Court 
of  Versailles,  on  the  Regency,  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution, he  showed  even  more  virulence  than  in  con- 
ducting the  impeachment.  Indeed  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  very  persons  who  called  him  a  mischievous 
maniac,  for  condemning  in  burning  words  the  Rohilla 
war  and  the  spoliation  of  the  Begums,  exalted  him  into 
a  prophet  as  soon  as  he  began  to  declaim,  with  greater 
vehemence,  and  not  with  greater  reason,  against  the 
taking  of  the  Bastile  and  the  insults  offered  to  Marie 
Antoinette.  To  us  he  appears  to  have  been  neither  a 
maniac  in  the  former  case,  nor  a  prophet  in  the  latter. 
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but  ill  both  cases  a  great  and  good  man,  led  into  ex- 
ti*avagance  by  a  sensibility  which  domineered  over  all 
his  faculties. 

It  may  be  doubted  whedier  the  personal  antipathy  of 
Francis,  or  the  nobler  indignation  of  Burke,  woidd 
have  led  their  party  to  adopt  extreme  measures  against 
Hastings,  if  his  own  conduct  had  been  judicious.  He 
should  have  felt  that,  great  as  his  public  services  had 
been,  he  was  not  faultless,  and  should  have  been  con- 
tent to  make  his  escape,  without  aspiring  to  the  honours 
of  a  triumph.  He  and  his  agent  took  a  different  view. 
They  were  impatient  for  the  rewards  which,  as  they 
conceived,  were  deferred  only  till  Burke's  attack  should 
be  over.  They  accordingly  resolved  to  force  on  a 
decisive  action  with  an  enemy  for  whom,  if  they  had 
been  wise,  they  would  have  made  a  bridge  of  gold. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  1786,  Major  Scott 
reminded  Burki*  of  the  notice  given  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  asked  whether  it  was  seriously  intended  to 
bring  any  charge  Jigainst  the  late  Governor-General. 
This  challenge  loft  no  course  open  to  the  Opposition, 
except  to  come  forwaid  as  accusers,  or  to  acknowledge 
themselves  calumniators.  The  administration  of  Has- 
tings had  not  been  so  blameless,  nor  was  the  great  party 
of  Fox  and  North  so  feeble,  that  it  could  be  prudent  to 
venture  on  so  bold  a  defiance.  The  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  instantly  returned  the  only  answer  which 
they  could  with  honour  return ;  and  the  whole  party 
was  irrevocably  })ledged  to  a  prosecution. 

Burke  began  his  operations  by  applying  fur  Papera. 
Some  of  the  documents  for  which  he  asked  were  re- 
fused by  the  ministers,  who,  in  the  debate,  held  lan- 
guage such  as  strongly  confirmed  the  prevailing  opinion, 
that  they  intended  to  support  Hastings.     In  April,  the 
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charges  were  laid  on  the  table.  They  had  been  drawn 
Uy  Burke  with  great  ability,  though  in  a  form  too  much 
iH3sembHng  that  of  a  pamphlet.  Ha-stings  was  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  accusation ;  and  it  was  intimated  to 
him  that  he  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  be  heard  in  his 
own  defence  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons. 

Here  again  Hastings  was  pursued  by  the  same  fa- 
tality which  had  attended  him  ever  since  the  day  when 
he  set  foot  on  English  ground.  It  seemed  to  be  de- 
creed that  this  man,  so  pohtic  and  so  successful  in  the 
East,  should  commit  nothing  but  blunders  in  Europe. 
Any  judicious  adviser  would  have  told  him  that  the 
best  thing  which  he  could  do  would  be  to  make  an  elo- 
quent, forcible,  and  affecting  oration  at  the  bar  of  the 
House ;  but  that,  if  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak, 
and  found  it  necessary  to  read,  he  ought  to  be  as  con- 
cise as  possible.  Audiences  accustomed  to  extempora- 
neous debating  of  the  highest  excellence  are  always 
impatient  of  long  written  compositions.  Hastings,  how- 
ever, sat  down  as  he  would  have  done  at  the  Govem- 
mentrhouse  in  Bengal,  and  prepared  a  paper  of  immense 
length.  That  paper,  if  recorded  on  the  consultations 
of  an  Indian  administration,  would  have  been  justly 
praised  as  a  very  able  minute.  But  it  was  now  out  of 
place.  It  fell  flat,  as  the  best  written  defence  must 
have  fallen  flat,  on  an  assembly  accustomed  to  the 
animated  and  strenuous  conflicts  of  Pitt  and  Fox, 
The  members,  as  soon  as  their  curiosity  about  the  face 
and  demeanour  of  so  eminent  a  stranger  was  satis- 
fied, walked  away  to  dinner,  and  left  Hastings  to  tell 
his  stoiy  till  midnight  to  the  clerks  and  the  Serjeant- 
at-anns. 

All  preliminary  steps  having  been  duly  taken,  Burke, 
b  the  beginning  of  June,  brought  forward  the  charge 
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relating  to  the  Rohilla  war.  He  acted  discreetly  in 
placing  this  accusation  in  the  van  ;  for  Dundas  had 
formerly  moved,  and  the  House  had  adopted,  a  resolu- 
tion condemning,  in  the  most  severe  terms,  the  policy 
followed  by  Hastings  with  regard  to  Rohilcund.  Dun- 
das had  little,  or  rather  nothing,  to  say  in  defence  of 
Ills  own  consistency ;  but  he  put  a  bold  face  on  the 
matter,  and  opposed  the  motion.  Among  other  things, 
he  declared  that,' though  he  still  thought  the  Rohilla 
war  unjustifiable,  he  considered  the  services  which  Has- 
tings had  subsequently  rendered  to  the  state  as  suflS- 
cient  to  atone  even  for  so  great  an  offence.  Pitt  did 
not  speak,  but  voted  with  Dundas ;  and  Hastings  was 
absolved  by  a  hundred  and  nineteen  votes  against  sixty- 
seven. 

Hastings  was  now  confident  of  victory.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  that  he  had  reason  to  be  so.  The  Rohilla  war 
was,  of  all  his  measures,  that  which  his  accusers  might 
with  greatest  advantage  assail.  It  had  been  condemned 
by  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  had  been  condemned  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  had  been  condemned  by 
Mr.  Dundas,  who  had  since  become  the  chief  minister 
of  the  Crown  for  Indian  affairs.  Yet  Burke,  having 
chosen  this  strong  ground,  had  been  completely  de- 
feated on  it.  Tliat,  having  failed  here,  he  should  suc- 
ceed on  any  point,  was  generally  thought  iinpossible. 
It  was  rumoured  at  the  clubs  and  coffee-houses  that  one 
or  perhaps  two  more  charges  would  be  brought  for- 
ward, that  if,  on  those  cliarges,  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Commons  should  be  against  impeachment,  the  Oppo- 
sition would  let  the  matter  drop,  that  Hastings  would 
be  immediately  raised  to  the  peerage,  decorated  with 
the  star  of  the  Bath,  sworn  of  the  privj'  council,  and 
mvited  to  lend  the  assistance  of  liis  talents  and  experi- 
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ence  to  the  India  board.  Lord  Thurlow,  indeed,  some 
months  before,  had  spoken  with  contempt  of  the  scru- 
ples which  prevented  Pitt  from  calling  Hastings  to  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  had  even  said  that,  if  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  afraid  of  the  Commons, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  from  taking  the  royal  pleasure  about  a  patent  oi' 
peerage.  The  very  title  was  chosen.  Hastings  was  to 
be  Lord  Daylesford.  For,  througli  all  changes  of 
scene  and  changes  of  fortune,  remained  unchanged  his 
attachment  to  the  spot  which  had  witnessed  the  great- 
ness and  the  fall  of  his  family,  and  which  had  borne  so 
great  a  part  in  the  first  dreams  of  his  young  ambition. 
But  in  a  very  few  days  these  fair  prospects  were 
overcast.  On  the  thirteenth  of  June,  Mr.  Fox  brought 
forward,  with  great  ability  and  eloquence,  the  charge 
respecting  the  treatment  of  Cheyte  Sing.  Francis  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  side.  The  friends  of  Hastings  were 
in  higli  spirits  when  Pitt  rose.  With  his  usual  abun- 
dance and  felicity  of  language,  the  Minister  gave  his 
opinion  on  the  case.  He  maintained  that  the  Gov- 
ernor-General was  justified  in  calling  on  the  Rajah  of 
Benares  for  pecuniary  assistance,  and  in  imposing  a 
fine  when  that  assistance  was  contumaciously  withheld. 
He  also  thought  that  the  conduct  of  the  Governor- 
General  during  the  insurrection  had  been  distinguished 
by  ability  and  presence  of  mind.  He  censured,  with 
great  bitterness,  the  conduct  of  Francis,  both  in  India 
and  in  Parliament,  as  most  dishonest  and  malignant. 
The  necessary  inference  from  Pitt's  arguments  seemed 
to  be  that  Hastings  ought  to  be  honourably  acquitted  ; 
and  both  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  Minister 
expected  from  him  a  declaration  to  that  efiect.  To  the 
astonishment  of  all   parties,  he  concluded  by  saying 
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that,  though  he  thought  it  right  in  Hastings  to  fine 
Cheyte  Sing  for  contumacy,  yet  the  amount  of  the  fine 
was  too  great  for  the  occasion.  On  this  ground,  and 
on  this  ground  alone,  did  Mr.  Pitt,  applauding  every 
other  part  of  the  conduct  of  Hastings  with  regard  to 
Benares,  declare  that  he  should  vote  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Fox's  motion. 

The  House  was  thunderstruck ;  and  it  well  might 
be  so.  For  the  wrong  done  to  Cheyte  Sing,  even  had 
it  been  as  flagitious  as  Fox  and  Francis  contended, 
was  a  trifle  when  compared  with  the  horrors  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  Rohilcund.  But  if  Mr.  Pitt's  view  of 
the  case  of  Cheyte  Sing  were  correct,  there  was  no 
ground  for  an  impeachment,  or  even  for  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure. If  the  offence  of  Hastings  was  really  no  more 
than  this,  that,  havmg  a  right  to  impose  a  mulct,  the 
amount  of  which  mulct  was  not  defined,  but  was  left  to 
be  settled  by  his  discretion,  he  had,  not  for  his  own 
advantage,  but  for  that  of  the  state,  demanded  too 
much,  was  this  an  offence  which  required  a  criminal 
proceeding  of  the  highest  solemnity,  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, to  which,  during  sixty  years,  no  public  func- 
tionary had  been  subjected  ?  We  can  see,  we  think,  in 
what  way  a  man  of  sense  and  integrity  might  have  been 
induced  to  take  any  course  respecting  Hastings,  except 
the  course  which  Mr.  Pitt  took.  Such  a  man  might 
have  thought  a  great  example  necessary,  for  the  pre- 
venting of  injustice,  and  for  the  vindicating  of  the 
national  honour,  and  might,  on  that  ground,  have  voted 
for  impeachment  both  on  the  Rohilla  charge,  and  on 
the  Benares  charge.  Such  a  man  might  have  thought 
that  the  offences  of  Hastings  liad  been  atoned  for  by 
great  services,  and  might,  on  that  ground,  have  voted 
against  the  impeachment  on  both  charges.    With  great 
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diffidence  we  give  it  as  our  opinion  tliat  tbe  most  cor- 
rect course  would,  on  the  whole,  have  been  to  impeach 
on  the  RohiUa  charge,  and  to  acquit  on  the  Benares 
charge.  Had  the  Benares  charge  appeared  to  us  in 
the  same  light  in  which  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Pitt,  we 
should,  without  hesitation,  have  voted  for  acquittal  on 
that  charge.  The  one  course  which  it  is  inconceivable 
that  any  man  of  a  tenth  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  abilities  can 
have  honestly  taken  was  the  course  which  he  took. 
He  acquitted  Hastings  on  the  Rohilla  charge.  He 
softened  down  the  Benares  charge  till  it  became  no 
charge  at  all ;  and  then  he  pronounced  that  it  con- 
tained matter  for  impeachment. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  principal  reason 
assigned  by  the  ministry  for  not  impeaching  Hastings 
on  account  of  the  Rohilla  war  was  this,  that  the  delin- 
quencies of  the  early  part  of  his  administration  had 
been  atoned  for  by  the  excellence  of  the  later  part. 
Was  it  not  most  extraordinary  that  men  who  had  held 
this  language  could  afterwards  vote  that  the  later  part 
of  his  administration  furnished  matter  for  no  less  than 
twenty  articles  of  impeachment  ?  They  first  represented 
the  conduct  of  Hastings  in  1780  and  1781  as  so  highly 
meritorious  that,  Hke  works  of  supererogation  in  the 
Catholic  theology,  it  ought  to  be  efficacious  for  the 
cancelling  of  former  offences  ;  and  they  then  prosecuted 
him  for  his  ccmduct  in  1780  and  1781. 

The  general  astonishment  was  the  greater,  because, 
only  twenty-four  hours  before,  tlie  members  on  whom 
the  ministCT  could  depend  had  received  the  usual  notes 
from  the  Treasury,  begging  them  to  be  in  their  places 
and  to  vote  against  Mr.  Fox's  motion.  It  was  asserted 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  that,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  very 
day  on  which  the  debate  took  place,  Dundas  called  on 
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Pitt,  woke  him,  and  was  closeted  with  him  many  hours. 
The  result  of  tliis  conference  was  a  determination  to 
give  up  the  late  Governor-General  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  Opposition.  It  was  impossible  even  for  the  most 
powerful  minister  to  carry  all  his  followers  with  him 
in  so  strange  a  course.  Several  persons  high  in  office, 
the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Grenville,  and  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  divided  against  Mr.  Pitt.  But  the  devoted 
adherents  who  stood  by  the  head  of  the  government 
without  asking  questions  were  sufficiently  numerous  to 
turn  the  scale.  A  hundred  and  nineteen  members 
voted  for  Mr.  Fox's  motion  ;  seventy  nine  against  it. 
Dundas  silently  followed  Pitt. 

That  good  and  great  man,  the  late  William  Wilber- 
force,  often  related  the  events  of  this  remarkable  night. 
He  described  the  amazement  of  the  House,  and  the 
bitter  reflections  which  were  muttered  against  the 
Prime  Minister  by  some  of  the  habitual  supporters  of 
government.  Pitt  himself  appeared  to  feel  that  his 
conduct  required  some  explanation.  He  left  the  treas- 
ury bench,  sat  for  some  time  next  to  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
and  very  earnestly  declared  that  he  had  found  it  im- 
possible, as  a  man  of  conscience,  to  stand  any  longer 
by  Hastings.  The  business,  he  said,  was  too  bad. 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  we  are  bound  to  add,  fiilly  believed 
that  his  friend  was  sincere,  and  that  the  suspicions  to 
which  this  mysterious  affair  gave  rise  were  altogether 
unfounded. 

Those  suspicions,  indeed,  were  such  as  it  is  painftil 
to  mention.  The  friends  of  Hastings,  most  of  whom, 
t  is  to  be  observed,  generally  supported  the  adminis- 
ti*ation,  affirmed  that  the  motive  of  Pitt  and  Dundas 
was  jealousy.  Hastings  was  personally  a  favourite 
with  the  King.     He  was  the   idol  of  the  East  India 
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Company  and  of  its  servants.  If  he  were  absolved  by 
the  Commons,  seated  among  the  Lords,  admitted  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  closely  allied  with  the  strong- 
minded  and  imperious  Thurlow,  was  it  not  almost 
certain  that  he  would  soon  draw  to  himself  the  entire 
management  of  Eastern  affairs  ?  Was  it  not  possible 
that  he  might  become  a  formidable  rival  in  the  cabinet  ? 
It  had  probably  got  abroad  that  very  singular  commu- 
nications had  taken  place  between  Thurlow  and  Major 
Scott,  and  that,  if  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was 
afraid  to  recommend  Hastings  for  a  peerage,  the  Chan- 
cellor was  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of  that  step 
on  himself.  Of  all  ministers,  Pitt  was  the  least  likely 
to  submit  with  patience  to  such  an  encroachment  on 
his  ftmctions.  If  the  Commons  impeached  Hastings,  all 
danger  was  at  an  end.  The  proceeding,  however  it 
might  terminate,  would  probably  last  some  years.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  accused  person  would  be  excluded 
from  honours  and  public  employments,  and  could 
scarcely  venture  even  to  pay  his  duty  at  court.  Such 
were  the  motives  attributed  by  a  great  part  of  the 
public  to  the  young  minister,  whose  ruling  passion  was 
generally  believed  to  be  avarice  of  power. 

The  prorogation  soon  interrupted  the  discussions 
respecting  Hastings.  In  the  following  year,  those 
discussions  were  resumed.  The  charge  touching  the 
spoliation  of  the  Begums  was  brought  forward  by 
Sheridan,  in  a  speech  which  was  so  imperfectly  re- 
ported that  it  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  lost,  but  which 
was,  without  doubt,  the  most  elaborately  brilliant  of  all 
the  productions  of  his  ingenious  mind.  The  impression 
which  it  produced  was  such  as  has  never  been 
equalled.  He  sat  down,  not  merely  amidst  cheering, 
but  amidst  the  loud  clapping  of  hands,  in  which  the 
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Lords  below  the  bar  and  the  strangers  in  tlie  gallery 
joined.  The  excitement  of  the  House  was  such  that 
no  other  speaker  could  obtain  a  hearing;  and  the 
debate  was  adjom*ned.  The  ferment  spread  fast 
through  the  town.  Within  four  and  twenty  houi-s, 
Sheridan  was  offered  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  copy- 
right of  the  speech,  if  he  would  himself  correct  it  for 
the  press.  The  impression  made  by  this  remarkable 
display  of  eloquence  on  sevire  and  experienced  critics, 
whose  discernment  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
quickened  by  emulation,  was  deep  and  permanent. 
Mr.  Windham,  twenty  years  later,  said  that  tlie  speech 
deserved  all  its  fame,  and  was,  in  spite  of  some  faults 
of  taste,  such  as  were  seldom  wanting  either  in  the 
literary  or  in  the  parliamentary  performances  of  Shei'- 
idan,  the  finest  that  had  been  delivered  witliin  the 
memory  of  man.  Mr.  Fox,  about  the  same  time,  being 
asked  by  the  late  Lord  Holland  what  was  the  best 
speech  ever  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  assigned 
the  first  place,  without  hesitation,  to  the  great  oration 
of  Sheridan  on  the  Oude  charge. 

When  the  debate  was  resumed,  the  tide  ran  so 
strongly  against  the  accused  that  his  friends  were 
coughed  and  scraped  down.  Pitt  declared  himself  for 
Sheridan's  motion  ;  and  the  question  was  carried  by  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  votes  against  sixty-eight. 

The  Opposition,  flushed  with  victory  and  strongly 
supported  by  the  public  sympathy,  proceeded  to  bring 
forward  a  succession  of  charges  relating  chiefly  to  pecun- 
iary transactions.  The  friends  of  Hastings  were  dis- 
couraged, and,  having  now  no  hope  of  being  able  to 
avert  an  impeachment,  were  not  very  strenuous  in 
their  exertions.  At  length  the  House,  having  agreed 
to   twenty  articles  of  charge,  directed   Burke  to   go 
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before  the  Lords,  and  to  impeach  the  late  Governor- 
Greneral  of  High  Crimes  and  Misdemeanours.  Has- 
tings was  at  the  same  time  arrested  by  tlie  Serjeant-at- 
arms  and  carried  to  the  bar  of  the  Peers. 

The  session  was  now  within  ten  days  of  its  close.  It 
was,  therefore,  impossible  that  any  progress  could  be 
made  in  the  'trial  till  the  next  year.  Hastings  was 
admitted  to  bail ;  and  further  proceedings  were  post- 
poned till  the  Houses  should  re-assemble. 

When  ParUament  met  in  the  following  winter,  the 
Commons  pix)ceeded  to  elect  a  committee  for  manag- 
ing the  impeachment.  Burke  stood  at  the  head  ;  and 
with  him  were  associated  most  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Opposition.  But  when  the  name  of  Francis  was 
read  a  fierce  contention  arose.  It  was  said  that  Fran- 
cis and  Hastings  were  notoriously  on  bad  terms,  that 
they  had  been  at  feud  during  many  years,  that  on  one 
occasion  their  mutual  aversion  had  impelled  them  to 
seek  each  other's  lives,  and  that  it  would  be  improper 
and  indelicate  to  select  a  private  enemy  to  be  a  public 
accuser.  It  was  urged  on  the  other  side  with  great 
force,  particularly  by  Mr.  Windham,  that  impartiality, 
though  the  first  duty  of  a  judge,  had  never  been  reck- 
(Mied  among  the  qualities  of  an  advocate ;  that  in  the 
OTdinary  administration  of  criminal  justice  among  the 
English,  the  aggrieved  party,  the  very  last  person  who 
ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  jury-box,  is  the  ])rosecu- 
tor ;  that  what  was  wanted  in  a  manager  was,  not  that 
he  should  be  fi-ee  from  bias,  but  that  he  should  be  able, 
well  informed,  energetic,  and  active.  The  ability  and 
information  of  Francis  were  admitted;  and  the  very 
animosity  with  which  he  was  reproached,  whetlicr  a 
virtue  or  a  vice,  was  at  least  a  pledge  for  his  energy 
and  activity.     It  seems  difficult  to  refute  these  argii- 
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ments.  But  tlie  inveterate  hatred  borne  by  Francis  to 
Hastings  had  excited  general  disgust.  The  House 
decided  that  Francis  should  not  be  a  manager.  Pitt 
voted  with  the  majority,  Dundas  with  the  minority. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  preparations  for  the  trial  had 
proceeded  rapidly ;  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  February, 
1788,  the  sittings  of  the  Court  commenced.  There 
have  been  spectacles  more  dazzling  to  the  eye,  more 
gorgeous  with  jewellery  and  cloth  of  gold,  more  attrac- 
tive to  grown-up  children,  than  that  which  was  then 
exhibited  at  Westminster;  but,  perhaps,  there  never 
was  a  spectacle  so  well  calculated  to  strike  a  highly  cul- 
tivated, a  reflecting,  an  imaginative  mind.  All  the 
various  kinds  of  interest  which  belong  to  the  near  and 
to  the  distant,  to  the  present  and  to  the  past,  were  col- 
lected on  one  spot  and  in  one  hour.  All  the  talents 
and  all  the  accomplishments  which  are  developed  by 
liberty  and  civilisation  were  now  displayed,  with  every 
advantage  that  could  be  derived  both  from  co-operation 
and  from  contrast.  Every  step  in  the  proceedings  car- 
ried the  mind  either  backward,  through  many  troubled 
centuries,  to  the  days  when  the  foundations  of  our  con- 
stitution were  laid ;  or  far  away,  over  boundless  seas 
and  deserts,  to  dusky  nations  living  under  strange  stars, 
worshipping  strange  gods,  and  writing  strange  charac- 
ters from  right  to  left.  The  High  Court  of  Parliament 
was  to  sit,  according  to  forms  handed  down  from  the 
days  of  the  Plantagenets,  on  an  Englishman  accused  of 
exercising  tyranny  over  the  lord  of  the  holy  city  of 
Benares,  and  over  the  ladies  of  the  princely  house  of 
Oude. 

The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial.  It  was  the 
great  hall  of  William  Ruftis,  the  hall  which  had  re- 
sounded with  acclamations  at  the  inauguration  of  thirty 
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kings,  the  hall  which  had  witnessed  the  just  sentence 
of  Bacon  and  the  just  absolution  of  Somers,  the  hall 
where  the  eloquence  of  Strafford  had  for  a  moment 
awed  and  melted  a  victorious  party  inflamed  with  just 
resentment,  the  hall  where  Charles  had  confronted  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  with  the  placid  courage  which 
has  half  redeemed  his  fame.  Neither  military  nor  civil 
pomp  was  wanting.  The  avenues  were  lined  with 
grenadiers.  The  streets  were  kept  clear  by  cavalry. 
The  peers,  robed  in  gold  and  ermine,  were  marshalled 
by  the  heralds  under  Garter  King-at-arms.  The  judges 
in  their  vestments  o£  state  attended  to  give  advice 
on  points  of  law.  Near  a  hundred  and  seventy  lords, 
three  fourths  of  the  Upper  House  as  the  Upper  House 
then  was,  walked  in  solemn  order  from  their  usual 
place  of  assembling  to  the  tribunal.  The  junior  Baron 
present  led  the  way,  George  Eliott,  Lord  Heathfield, 
recently  ennobled  for  his  memorable  defence  of  Gibral- 
tar against  the  fleets  and  armies  of  France  and  Spain. 
The  long  procession  was  closed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Earl  Marshal  of  the  realm,  by  the  great  dignitaries,  and 
by  the  brothers  and  sons  of  the  King.  Last  of  aU 
came  the  Prince  of  Wales,  conspicuous  by  his  fine  per- 
son and  noble  bearing.  The  grey  old  walls  were  hung 
with  scarlet.  The  long  galleries  were  crowded  by  an 
audience  such  as  has  rarely  excited  the  fears  or  the  em- 
ulations of  an  orator.  There  were  gathered  together, 
from  all  parts  of  a  great,  free,  enUghtened,  and  prosper- 
oos  empire,  grace  and  female  loveUness,  wit  and  learn- 
ing, the  representatives  of  every  science  and  of  every 
art.  There  were  seated  round  the  Queen  the  fair- 
haired  young  daughters  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 
There  the  Ambassadors  of  great  Kings  and  Common- 
vrealtlis  gazed  with  admiration  on  a  spectacle  which  no 
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Other  country  in  the  world  could  present.  There  Sid- 
dons,  in  the  prime  of  her  majestic  beauty,  looked  with 
emotion  on  a  scene  surpassing  all  the  imitations  of  the 
stage.  There  the  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire 
thought  of  the  days  when  Cicero  pleaded  the  cause  of 
Sicily  against  Verres,  and  when,  before  a  senate  which 
still  retained  some  show  of  freedom,  Tackus  thundered 
against  the  oppressor  of  Africa.  There  were  seen  side 
by  side  the  greatest  painter  and  the  greatest  scholar  of 
the  age.  The  spectacle  had  allured  Reynolds  from 
that  easel  which  has  preserved  to  us  the  thoughtful 
foreheads  of  so  many  writers  and  statesmen,  and  the 
sweet  smiles  of  so  many  noble  matrons.  It  had  induced 
Parr  to  suspend  his  labours  in  that  dark  and  profound 
mine  from  which  he  had  extracted  a  vast  treasure  of 
erudition,  a  treasure  too  often  buried  in  the  earth,  too 
often  paraded  with  injudicious  and  inelegant  ostentation, 
but  still  precious,  massive,  and  splendid.  There  ap- 
peared the  voluptuous  charms  of  her  to  whom  the  heir 
of  the  throne  had  in  secret  plighted  his  faith.  There 
too  was  she,  the  beautiftil  motlier  of  a  beautiftil  race, 
the  Saint  Cecilia,  whose  dehcate  features,  lighted  up  by 
love  and  music,  art  has  rescued  from  the  common  de- 
cay. There  were  the  members  of  that  brilliant  society 
which  quoted,  criticized,  and  exchanged  repartees, 
under  the  rich  peacock-hangings  of  Mrs.  Montague. 
And  there  the  ladies  whose  lips,  more  persuasive  than 
those  of  Fox  himself,  had  carried  the  Westminster  elec- 
tion against  palace  and  treasury,  shone  around  Georgi- 
ana  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

The  Serjeants  made  proclamation.  Hastings  ad- 
vanced to  the  bar,  and  bent  his  knee.  The  culprit 
was  indeed  not  unworthy  of  that  great  presence.  He 
had    niled   an   extensive  and   populous   countrj',  had 
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made  laws  and  treaties,  had  sent  forth  armies,  had  set 
up  and  pulled  down  princes.  And  in  his  high  place 
he  had  so  borne  liimself,  that  all  had  feared  him,  that 
most  had  loved  him,  and  that  hatred  itself  could  deny 
him  no  title  to  glory,  except  virtue.  He  looked  like 
a  great  man,  and  not  Hke  a  bad  man.  A  person  small 
and  emaciated,  yet  deriving  dignity  from  a  carriage 
which,  while  it  indicated  deference  to  the  court,  indi- 
cated also  habitual  self-possession  and  self-respect,  a 
high  and  intellectual  forehead,  a  brow  pensive,  but 
not  gloomy,  a  mouth  of  inflexible  decision-,  a  face  pale 
and  worn,  but  serene,  on  which  was  written,  as  legi- 
bly as  under  the  picture  in  the  council-chamber  at 
Calcutta,  Mens  cequa  in  ardms;  such  was  the  aspect 
with  which  the  great  Proconsul  presented  himself  to 
his  judges. 

His  counsel  accompanied  him,  men  all  of  whom 
were  afterwards  raised  by  their  talents  and  learning 
to  the  highest  posts  in  their  profession,  the  bold  and 
strong-minded  Law,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  ;  the  more  humane  and  eloquent  Dallas, 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  and 
Plomer  who,  near  twenty  years  later,  successftilly  con- 
ducted in  the  same  high  court  tlie  defence  of  Lord 
Melville,  and  subsequently  became  Vice-chancdlor  and 
Master  of  the  Rolls. 

But  neither  the  culprit  nor  his  advocates  attracted 
so  much  notice  as  the  accusers.  In  the  midst  of  the 
blaze  of  red  dmpery,  a  space  had  been  fitted  up  with 
green  benches  and  tables  for  the  Commons.  The 
managers,  with  Burke  at  their  head,  appeared  in  full 
dress.  The  collectors  of  gossip  did  not  feil  to  remark 
that  even  Fox,  generally  so  regardless  of  his  appear- 
ance, had   paid  to  the  illustrious  tribunal  the  compli-^ 
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ment  of  wearing  a  bag  and  sword.  Pitt  had  refused 
to  be  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  impeachment ;  and 
his  commanding,  copious,  and  sonorous  eloquence  was 
wanting  to  that  great  muster  of  various  talents.  Age 
and  blindness  had  unfitted  Lord  North  for  the  duties 
of  a  public  prosecutor ;  and  his  friends  were  left  with- 
out the  help  of  his  excellent  sense,  his  tact,  and  his 
urbanity.  But,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  these  two 
distinguished  members  of  the  Lower  House,  the  box 
in  which  the  managers  stood  contained  an  array  of 
speakers  such  as  perhaps  had  not  appeared  together 
since  the  great  age  of  Athenian  eloquence.  There 
were  Fox  and  Sheridan,  the  English  Demosthenes 
and  the  English  Hyperides.  There  was  Burke,  igno- 
rant, indeed,  or  n^Ugent  of  the  art  of  adapting  his 
reasonings  and  his  style  to  the  capacity  and  taste  of 
his  hearei's,  but  in  amplitude  of  comprehension  and 
richness  of  imagination  superior  to  every  orator, 
ancient  or  modern.  There,  with  eyes  reverentially 
fixed  on  Burke,  appeared  the  finest  gentleman  of  the 
age,  his  form  developed  by  every  manly, exercise,  his 
fiatce  beaming  with  intelligence  and  spirit,  the  ingen- 
ious, the  chivalrous,  the  high-souled  Windham.  Nor, 
though  siuTOunded  by  such  men,  did  the  youngest 
manager  pass  unnoticed.  At  an  age  when  most  of 
those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  Ufe  are  still  con- 
tending for  prizes  and  fellowships  at  collie,  he  had 
won  for  himself  a  conspicuous  place  in  parliament. 
No  advantage  of  fortune  or  connection  was  wanting 
that  could  set  off  to  the  height  his  splendid  talents 
and  his  imblemished  honour.  At  twenty-three  he 
had  been  thought  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  vet- 
eran stati^men  who  appeared  as  the  delegates  of  the 
British  Commons,  at  the  bar  of  the  British  nobility 
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All  who  stood  at  that  bar,  save  him  alone,  are  gone, 
culprit,  advocates,  accusers.  To  the  generation  which 
is  now  in  the  vigour  of  Ufe,  he  is  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  a  great  age  which  has  passed  away.  But 
tliose  who,  within  the  last  ten  years,  have  listened 
with  delight,  till  the  morning  sun  shone  on  the  tapes- 
tries of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  lofty  and  animated 
eloquence  of  Charles  Earl  Grey,  are  able  to  form  some 
estimate  of  the  powers  of  a  race  of  men  among  whom 
he  was  not  the  foremost. 

The  charges  and  tlie  answers  of  Hastings  were  first 
read.  Tlie  ceremcmy  occupied  two  whole  days,  and 
was  rendered  less  tedious  than  it  would  otherv\'ise  have 
been  by  the  silver  voice  and  just  emphasis  of  Cowper, 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  a  near  relation  of  the  amiable 
poet.  On  the  third  day  Burke  rose.  Four  sittings 
were  occupied  by  his  opening  speech,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  general  introduction  to  all  the  charges. 
With  an  exuberance  of  thought  and  a  splendour  of  dic- 
ticMi  which  more  than  satisfied  the  highly  raised  expec- 
tation of  the  audience,  he  described  the  character  and 
institutions  <^  the  natives  of  India,  recounted  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Asiatic  empire  of  Britain  had 
ori^ated,  and  set  forth  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
pany and  of  the  English  presidencies.  Having  thus 
attempted  to  communicate  to  his  hearers  an  idea  of 
Eastern  society,  as  vivid  as  that  which  existed  in  his 
own  mind,  he  proceeded  to  arraign  the  administration 
of  Hastings  as  systematically  conducted  in  defiance  of 
morality  and  public  law.  The  energy  and  pathos  of  the 
great  oratiK*  extorted  expressions  of  unwonted  admira- 
tion from  the  stem  and  hostile  Chancellor,  and,  for  a 
moment,  seemed  to  pierce  even  the  resolute  heart  of  the 
defendant.     The  ladies  in  the  galleries,  unaccustomed 
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to  such  displays  of  eloquence,  excited  by  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion,  and  perhaps  not  unwilling  to  display 
their  taste  and  sensibility,  were  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
trollable emotion.  Handkerchiefs  were  pulled  out ; 
smelling  bottles  were  handed  round ;  hysterical  sobs  and 
screams  were  heard :  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  carried 
out  in  a  fit.  At  length  the  orator  concluded.  Raising 
his  voice  till  the  old  arches  of  Irish  oak  resounded, 
"  Therefore,"  said  he,  "  hath  it  with  all  confidence  been 
ordered,  by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  that  I  im- 
peach Warren  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours. I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mons' House  of  Parliament,  whose  trust  he  has  betrayed. 
I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  English  nation,  whose 
ancient  honour  he  has  sullied.  I  impeach  him  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose,  rights  he  has  trod- 
den under  foot,  and  whose  country  he  has  turned  into  a 
desert.  Lastly,  in  the  name  of  human  nature  itself,  in 
the  name  of  botli  sexes,  in  the  name  of  every  age,  in  the 
name  of  every  rank,  I  impeach  the  common  enemy  and 
oppressor  of  all  1 " 

When  the  deep  murmur  of  various  emotions  had 
subsided,  Mr.  Fox  rose  to  address  the  Lords  respecting 
the  course  of  proceeding  to  be  followed.  The  wish  of 
the  accusers  was  that  the  Court  would  bring  to  a  close 
the  investigation  of  the  first  charge  before  the  second 
was  opened.  The  wish  of  Hastings  and  of  his  coun- 
sel was  that  the  managers  should  open  all  the  charges, 
and  produce  all  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  be- 
fore the  defence  began.  The  Lords  retired  to  their 
own  House  to  consider  the  question.  The  Chancellor 
took  the  side  of  Hastings.  Lord  Loughborough,  who 
was  now  in  opposition,  supported  the  demand  of  the 
managers.     The  division  showed  which  way  the  incli- 
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nation  of  the  tribunal  leaned.  A  majority  of  near 
three  to  one  decided  in  fiivour  of  the  course  for  which 
Hastings  contended. 

When  the  Couii;  sat  agam,  Mr,  Fox,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Grey,  opened  the  charge  respecting  Cheyte  Sing,  and 
several  days  were  spent  in  reading  }mpei*s  and  hearing 
witnesses.  The  next  article  was  that  relating  to  the 
Princesses  of  Oude.  The  conduct  of  this  part  of  the 
case  was  intrusted  to  Sheridan.  The  curiosity  of  the 
public  to  hear  him  was  unbounded.  EUs  sparkling  and 
highly  finished  declamation  lasted  two  days ;  but  the 
Hall  was  crowded  to  suffocation  during  the  whole  time. 
It  was  said  that  fifty  guineas  had  been  paid  for  a  single 
ticket,  Sheridan,  when  he  concluded,  contrived,  with 
a  knowledge  of  stage  effiBct  which  his  father  might  have 
envied,  to  sink  back,  as  if  exhausted,  into  the  arms  of 
Burke,  who  hugged  him  with  the  energy  of  generous 
admiration. 

June  was  now  far  advanced.  The  session  could  not 
last  much  longer;  and  the  progress  which  had  been 
made  in  the  impeachment  was  not  very  satisfactory. 
There  were  twenty  charges.  On  two  only  of  these  had 
even  the  case  for  the  prosecution  been  heard ;  and  it 
was  now  a  year  since  Hastings  had  been  admitted  to 
bail. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the  trial  was 
great  when  the  Court  began  to  sit,  and  rose  to  the 
height  when  Sheridan  spoke  on  the  charge  relating  to 
the  Begums.  From  that  time  the  excitement  went 
down  &st.  The  spectacle  had  lost  the  attraction  of 
novelty.  The  great  displajrs  of  rhetoric  were  over. 
What  was  bdiind  was  not  of  a  nature  to  entice  men 
of  letters  from  tiieur  books  in  the  morning,  or  to  tempt 
ladios  who  had  left  the  masquerade  at  two  to  be  out  of 
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bed  before  eight.  There  remained  examinations  and 
cross-examinations.  There  remained  statements  of 
accounts.  There  remained  the  reading  of  papers,  filled 
with  words  unintelligible  to  English  ears,  with  lacs  and 
crores,  zemindars  and  aumils,  sunnuds  and  perwannahs, 
jaghires  and  nuzzurs.  There  remained  bickerings,  not 
always  carried  on  with  the  best  taste  or  with  the  best 
temper,  between  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  and 
the  counsel  for  the  defence,  particularly  between  Mr. 
Burke  and  Mr.  Law.  There  remained  the  endless 
marches  and  countermarches  of  the  Peers  between 
tlieir  House  and  the  Hall :  for  as  often  as  a  point  of 
law  was  to  be  discusse^l,  their  Lordships  retired  to 
discuss  it  apart ;  and  the  consequence  was,  as  a  Peer 
wittily  said,  that  the  judges  walked  and  the  trial  stood 
still. 

It  is  to  be  added  that,  in  the  spring  of  1788,  when 
the  tibial  commenced,  no  important  question,  either  of 
domestic  or  foreign  policy,  occupied  the  public  mind. 
The  proceeding  in  Westminster  Hall,  therefore,  nat- 
urally attracted  most  of  the  attention  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  country.  It  was  the  one  great  event  of  that 
season.  But  in  the  following  year  the  King's  illness, 
the  debates  on  the  Regency,  the  expectation  of  a  change 
of  ministry,  completely  diverted  public  attention  from 
Indian  affairs ;  and  within  a  fortnight  after  George  the 
Third  had  returned  thanks  in  St.  Paul's  for  his  recov- 
ery, the  States-General  of  France  met  at  Versailles. 
In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  produced  by  these  events, 
the  impeachment  was  for  a  time  almost  forgotten. 

The  trial  in  the  Hall  went  on  languidly.  In  the 
session  of  1788,  when  the  proceedings  had  the  interest 
of  novelty,  and  when  the  Peers  had  little  other  busi- 
before  them,  only  thirty-five  days  were  given  to 
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the  impeacliment.  In  1789,  the  Regency  Bill  occupied 
the  Upper  House  till  the  session  was  far  advanced. 
When  the  King  recovered  the  circuits  were  beginning. 
The  judges  left  town  ;  the  Lords  waited  for  the  return 
of  the  oracles  of  jurisprudence ;  and  the  consequence 
was  that  during  the  whole  year  only  seventeen  days 
were  given  to  the  case  of  Hastings.  It  was  clear  that 
the  matter  would  be  protracted  to  a  length  unprece- 
dented in  the  annab  of  criminal  law. 

In  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  impeaclunent, 
though  it  is  a  fine  ceremwiy,  and  though  it  may  have 
been  useful  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  not  a  pro- 
ceeding firom  which  much  good  can  now  be  expected. 
Whatever  confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  decision  of 
the  Peers  on  an  appeal  arising  out  of  ordinary  Utiga^ 
tion,  it  is  certain  that  no  man  has  the  least  confidence 
in  their  impartiality,  when  a  great  public  functionary, 
charged  with  a  great  state  crime,  is  brought  to  their 
bar.  They  are  all  poUticians.  There  is  hardly  one 
among  them  whose  vote  on  an  impeachment  may  not 
be  confidently  predicted  before  a  witness  has  been  ex- 
amined ;  and,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  rely  on  their 
justice,  they  would  still  be  quite  unfit  to  try  such  a 
cause  as  that  of  Hastings.  They  sit  only  during  half 
the  year.  They  have  to  transact  much  legislative  and 
much  judicial  business.  The  law-lords,  whose  advice  is 
required  to  guide  the  unlearned  majority,  are  employed 
daily  in  administering  justice  elsewhere.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  that  during  a  busy  session,  the  Upper 
House  should  give  more  than  a  few  days  to  an  im- 
peachment. To  expect  that  their  Lordships  would 
give  up  partridge-shooting,  in  order  to  bring  the  great- 
est delinquent  to  speedy  justice,  or  to  relieve  accused 
innocence  by  speedy  acquittal,  would  be  unreasonable 
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indeed.  A  well  constituted  tribunal,  sitting  legulai'ly 
six  days  in  the  week,  and  nine  hours  in  the  day,  would 
have  brought  the  trial  of  Hastings  to  a  close  in  less  than 
three  months.  The  Lords  had  not  finished  theii  work 
in  seven  years. 

The  result  ceased  to  be  matter  of  doubt,  fix)m  the 
time  when  the  Lords  resolved  that  they  would  be  guided 
by  the  rules  of  evidence  which  are  received  in  the  in- 
ferior courts  of  the  realm.  Those  rules,  it  is  well 
known,  exclude  much  information  which  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  determine  the  conduct  of  any  reason- 
able man,  in  the  most  important  transactions  of  private 
life.  These  rules,  at  every  assizes,  save  scores  of  cul- 
prits whom  judges,  jury,  and  spectators,  firmly  believe 
to  be  guilty.  But  when  those  rules  were  rigidly  ap- 
plied to  offences  committed  many  years  before,  at  the 
distance  of  many  thousands  of  miles,  conviction  was, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question.  We  do  not  blame  the 
accused  and  his  counsel  for  availing  themselves  of 
every  legal  advantage  in  order  to  obtain  an  acquittal. 
But  it  is  clear  that  an  acquittal  so  obtained  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  the  judgment  of  history. 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  fiiends  of  Has- 
tings to  put  a  stop  to  the  trial.  In  1789  they  proposed 
a  vote  of  censure  upon  Burke,  for  some  violent  lan- 
guage which  he  had  used  respecting  the  death  of  Nun- 
comar  and  the  connection  between  Hastings  and  Impey. 
Burke  was  then  unpopular  in  the  last  degree  both  with 
the  House  and  with  the  country.  The  asperity  and 
indecency  of  some  expressions  which  he  had  used  during 
the  debates  on  the  Regency  had  annoyed  even  his 
warmest  friends.  The  vote  of  censure  was  carried: 
and  those  who  had  moved  it  hoped  that  the  managers 
would  lesign  in  disgust.    Burke  was  deeply  hurt.    But 
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his  zeal  for  what  he  considered  as  the  cause  of  justice 
and  mercy  triumphed  over  his  personal  feelings.  He 
received  Hhe  censure  of  the  House  with  dignity  and 
meekness,  and  declared  that  no  personal  mortification 
or  humiliation  should  induce  him  to  flinch  from  the 
sacred  duty  which  he  had  undertaken. 

In  the  following  year  the  Parliament  was  dissolved ; 
and  the  fiiends  of  Hastings  entertained  a  hope  that  the 
new  House  of  Commons  might  not  be  disposed  to  go 
on  with  the  impeachment.  They  began  by  maintaining 
that  the  whole  proceeding  was  terminated  by  the  disso- 
lution. Defeated  on  this  point,  they  made  a  direct 
motion  that  the  impeachment  should  be  dropped  ;  but 
they  were  defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Opposition.  It  was,  however,  re- 
solved that,  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  many  of  the 
articles  should  be  withdrawn.  In  truth,  had  not  some 
such  measure  been  adopted,  the  trial  would  have  lasted 
till  the  defendant  was  in  his  grave. 

At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1795,  the  decision  was 
pronounced,  near  eight  years  after  Hastings  had  been 
brought  by  the  Serjeant-at-arms  of  the  Commons  to 
the  l^r  of  the  Lords.  On  the  last  day  of  this  great 
procedure  the  public  curiosity,  long  suspended,  seemed 
to  be  revived.  Anxiety  about  the  judgment  there 
could  be  none  ;  for  it  had  been  fully  ascertained  that 
there  was  a  great  majority  for  the  defendant.  Never^ 
thcless  many  wished  to  see  the  pageant,  and  the  Hall 
was  as  much  crowded  as  on  the  first  day.  But  those 
who,  having  been  present  on  the  first  day,  now  bore 
a  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  last,  were  few ;  and 
most  of  those  few  were  altered  men. 

As  Hastings  himself  said,  the  arraignment  had  taken 
oiace  before  one  generation,  and  the  judgment  was  pro^ 
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noonced  by  another.  The  spectator  could  not  look  at 
the  woolsack,  or  at  the  red  benches  of  the  Peel's,  or  at 
the  green  benches  of  the  Commons,  without  seeing 
something  that  reminded  him  of  the  instability  of  all 
human  things,  of  the  instability  of  power  and  &me  and 
life,  of  the  more  lamentable  instability  of  friendship. 
The  great  seal  was  borne  before  Lord  Loughborough, 
who,  when  the  trial  commenced,  was  a  fierce  opponent 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  government,  and  who  was  now  a  member 
of  that  government,  while  Thurlow,  who  presided  in 
the  Court  when  it  first  sat,  estranged  from  all  his 
old  allies,  sat  scowling  among  the  junior  barons.  Of 
about  a  hundred  and  sixty  nobles  who  walked  in  the  pro- 
cession on  the  first  day,  sixty  had  been  laid  in  tlieir  ^im- 
ily  vaults.  Still  more  affecting  must  have  been  the  sight 
of  the  managers'  box.  What  had  become  of  that  fiur 
fellowship,  so  closely  bound  together  by  public  and  pri- 
vate ties,  so  resplendent  with  every  talent  and  accom- 
plishment ?  It  had  been  scattered  by  calamities  more 
bitter  than  the  bitterness  of  death.  The  great  chie& 
were  still  living,  and  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  gen- 
ius. But  their  friendship  was  at  an  end.  It  had  been 
violently  and  publicly  dissolved,  with  tears  and  stormy 
reproaches.  If  those  men,  once  so  dear  to  each  other, 
were  now  compelled  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  manag- 
ing the  impeachment,  they  met  as  strangers  whom  pub- 
lic business  had  brought  together,  and  behaved  to  each 
other  with  cold  and  distant  civility.  Burke  had  in  his 
vortex  whirled  away  Windham.  Fox  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  Sheridan  and  Grey. 

Only  twenty-nine  Peers  voted.  Of  these  only  six 
found  Hastings  guilty  on  the  charges  relating  to  Cheyte 
Sing  and  to  the  B^ums.  On  other  charges,  tlie  ma- 
iority  in  his  fiavour  was  still  greater.     On  some  he  was 
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unanimously  aosolved.  He  was  then  called  to  the  bar, 
was  informed  from  the  woolsack  that  the  Lords  had  ac- 
quitted him,  and  was  solemnly  discharged.  He  bowed 
respectfully  and  retired. 

We  have  said  that  the  decision  had  been  fully  ex- 
pected. It  was  also  generally  approved.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tnal  there  had  been  a  strong  and 
indeed  unreasonable  feeUng  against  Hastings.  At  the 
close  of  the  trial  there  was  a  feeUng  equally  strong 
and  equally  unreasonable  in  his  favour.  One  cause  of 
the  ch.ange  was,  no  doubt,  what  is  commonly  called 
the  fickleness  of  the  multitude,  but  what  seems  to  us 
to  be  merely  the  general  law  of  human  nature.  Both 
in  individuals  and  in  masses  violent  excitement  is 
always  followed  by  remission,  and  often  by  reaction. 
We  are  all  inchned  to  depreciate  whatever  we  have 
overpraised,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show  imdue 
indulgence  where  we  have  shown  undue  rigour.  It 
was  thus  in  the  case  of  Hastings.  The  length  of  his 
trial,  moreover,  made  him  an  object  of  compassion. 
It  was  thought,  and  not  without  reason,  that,  even  if 
he  was  guilty,  he  was  still  an  ill-used  man,  and  that 
an  impeachment  of  eight  years  was  more  than  a  suffi- 
cient punishment.  It  was  also  felt  that,  though,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  criminal  law,  a  defendant  is 
not  allowed  to  set  off  his  good  actions  against  hie 
crimes,  a  great  poUtical  cause  should  be  tried  on  dif- 
ferent principles,  and  that  a  man  who  had  governed 
an  empire  during  thirteen  years  might  have  done  some 
very  reprehensible  things,  and  yet  might  be  on  the 
whole  deserving  of  rewards  and  honours  rather  than 
of  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  press,  an  instrument 
neglected  by  the  prosecutors,  was  used  by  Hastings 
and  his  friends  with  great  efiect.      Every  ship,  too« 
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that  arrived  from  Madras  or  Bengal,  brought  a  cuddy 
fall  of  his  admirers.  Every  gentleman  from  India 
spoke  of  the  late  Governor-General  as  having  deserved 
better,  and  having  been  treated  worse,  than  any  man 
living.  The  effect  of  this  testimony  unanimously 
given  by  all  persons  who  knew  the  East  was  naturally 
very  great.  Retired  members  of  the  Indian  services, 
civil  and  military,  were  settled  in  all  comers  of  tht* 
kingdom.  Each  of  them  was,  of  course,  in  his  own 
little  circle,  regarded  as  an  oracle  on  an  Indian  ques- 
tion, and  they  were,  with  scarcely  one  exception,  the 
zealous  advocates  of  Hastings.  It  is  to  be  added,  that 
the  numerous  addresses  to  the  late  Governor-General, 
which  his  friends  in  Bengal  obtained  from  the  natives 
and  transmitted  to  England,  made  a  considerable  im- 
pression. To  these  addresses  we  attach  little  or  no 
importance.  That  Hastings  was  beloved  by  the  people 
whom  he  governed  is  true  ;  but  the  eulogies  of  pundits, 
zemindars,  Mahominedan  doctors,  do  not  prove  it  to  be 
true.  For  an  En«:lish  collector  or  judge  would  have 
found  it  easy  to  induce  any  native  who  could  write  to 
sign  a  panegyric  on  tiio  most  odious  ruler  that  ever  was 
in  India.  It  was  said  that  at  Benares,  the  very  place 
at  which  the  acts  set  forth  in  the  first  article  of  im- 
peachment had  been  committed,  the  natives  had  erected 
a  temple  to  Hastings,  and  this  story  excited  a  strong 
sensation  in  England.  Burke's  observations  on  the 
apotheosis  were  admirable.  He  saw  no  reason  for 
astonishment,  he  said,  in  the  incident  which  had  been 
lepresented  as  so  striking.  He  knew  something  of 
the  mythology  of  the  Brahmins.  He  knew  that  as 
tfiey  worshipped  some  gods  from  love,  so  they  wor- 
shipped others  from  fear.  He  knew  that  they  erected 
shrines,  not  only  to  the  benignant  deities  of  light  and 
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plenty,  but  also  to  the  fiends  who  preside  over  small- 
pox and  murder ;  nor  did  he  at  all  dispute  the  claim 
of  Mr.  Hastings  to  be  admitted  into  such  a  Pantheon. 
This  reply  has  always  struck  us  as  one  of  the  finest 
that  ever  was  made  in  Parliament.  It  is  a  grave  and 
forcible  argument,  decorated  by  the  most  brilliant  wit 
and  fiuicy. 

Hastings  was,  however,  safe.  But  in  every  thing 
except  character,  he  would  have  been  far  better  off  if, 
when  first  impeached,  he  had  at  once  pleaded  guilty, 
and  paid  a  fine  of  fifty  thousand  poimds.  He  was  a 
ruined  man.  The  legal  expenses  of  his  defence  had 
been  enormous.  The  expenses  which  did  not  appear  in 
his  attorney's  bill  were  perhaps  larger  still.  Great 
sums  had  been  paid  to  Major  Scott.  -Great  sums  had 
been  laid  out  in  bribing  newspapers,  rewarding  pam- 
phleteers, and  circulating  tracts.  Burke,  so  early  as 
1790,  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  twenty 
thousand  pounds  had  been  employed  in  corrupting  the 
press.  It  is  certain  that  no  controversial  weapon,  firom 
the  gravest  reasoning  to  the  coarsest  ribaldry,  was  left 
unemployed.  Logan  defended  the  accused  Governor 
with  great  ability  in  prose.  For  the  lovers  of  verse,  the 
speeches  of  the  managers  were  burlesqued  in  Simpkin's 
letters.  It  is,  we  are  a&aid,  indisputable  that  Hastings 
stooped  so  low  as  to  court  the  aid  of  that  malignant 
and  filthy  baboon  John  Williams,  who  called  himself 
Anthony  Pasquin.  It  was  necessary  to  subsidise  such 
allies  largely.  The  private  hoards  of  Mrs.  Hastings 
had  disappeared.  It  is  said  that  the  banker  to  whom 
they  had  been  intrusted  had  ikiled.  Still  if  Has- 
tings had  practised  strict  economy,  he  would,  after  all 
his  losses,  have  had  a  moderate  competence  ;  but  in  the 
management  of  his  private  affairs  he  was  imprudent. 
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The  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  had  always  been  to  r^ain 
Daylesford.  At  length,  in  the  very  year  in  which  his 
trial  commenced,  the  wish  was  accomplished ;  and  the 
domain,  ahenated  more  than  seventy  years  before, 
returned  to  the  descendant  of  its  old  lords.  But  the 
fmanor  house  was  a  ruin ;  and  the  grounds  round  it 
had,  during  many  years,  been  utterly  neglected.  Hast- 
ings proceeded  to  build,  to  plant,  to  form  a  sheet  of 
water,  to  excavate  a  grotto ;  and,  before  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  had 
expended  more  than  forty  thousand  pounds  in  adorning 
his  seat. 

The  general  feeling  both  of  the  Directors  and  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  East  India  Company  was  that 
he  had  great  claims  on  them,  that  his  services  to  them 
had  been  eminent,  and  that  his  misfortunes  had  been 
the  effect  of  his  zeal  for  their  interest.  His  friends  in 
Leadenhall  Street  proposed  to  reimburse  him  the  costs 
of  his  trial,  and  to  settle  on  him  an  annuity  of  five 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  But  the  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Control  was  necessary;  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Control  was  Mr.  Dundas,  who  had  himself 
been  a  party  to  the  impeachment,  who  had,  on  that 
account,  been  reviled  with  great  bitterness  by  the  ad- 
herents of  Hastings,  and  who,  therefore,  was  not  in  a 
very  complying  mood.  He  reftised  to  consent  to  what 
the  Directors  suggested.  The  Directors  remonstrated. 
A  long  controversy  followed.  Hastings,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  reduced  to  such  distress,  that  he  could  hardly 
pay  his  weekly  bills.  At  lengdi  a  compromise  was 
made.  An  annuity  for  life  of  four  thousand  pormds 
was  settled  on  Hastings ;  and  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  meet  pressing  demands,  he  was  to  receive  ten  years' 
annuity  in  advance.     The  Company  was  also  permitted 
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to  lend  him  fifty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  repaid  by 
instalments  without  interest.  The  reUef,  though  given 
in  the  most  absurd  manner,  was  sufficient  to  enable 
the  retired  Governor  to  hve  in  comfort,  and  even  in 
luxury,  if  he  had  been  a  skilful  manager.  But  he  wass 
careless  and  profuse,  and  was  more  than  once  under 
the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  Company  for  assistance, 
which  was  liberally  given. 

He  had  security  and  affluence,  but  not  the  power 
and  dignity  which,  when  he  landed  fi'om  India,  he  had 
reason  to  expect.  He  had  then  looked  forward  to  a 
coronet,  a  red  riband,  a  seat  at  the  Council  Board,  an 
office  at  Whitehall.  He  was  then  only  fifty-two,  and 
might  hope  for  many  years  of  bodily  and  mental  vig- 
our. The  case  was  widely  different  when  he  left  the 
bar  of  the  Lords.  He  was  now  too  old  a  man  to  turn 
his  mind  to  a  new  class  of  studies  and  duties.  He  had 
no  chance  of  receiving  any  mark  of  royal  favour  while 
Mr.  Pitt  remained  in  power ;  and,  when  Mr.  Pitt 
retired,  Hastings  was  approaching  his  seventieth  year. 

Once,  and  only  once,  after  his  acquittal,  he  inter- 
fered in  politics ;  and  that  interference  was  not  much 
to  his  honour.  In  1804  he  exerted  himself  strenuously 
to  prevent  Mr.  Addington,  against  whom  Fox  and  Pitt 
had  combined,  firom  resigning  the  Treasury.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  a  man  so  able  and  energetic  as 
Hastings  can  have  thought  that,  when  Bonaparte  was 
at  Boulogne  with  a  great  army,  the  defence  of  our 
island  could  safely  be  intrusted  to  a  ministry  which  did 
not  contain  a  single  person  whom  flattery  could  describe 
as  a  great  statesman.  It  is  also  certain  that,  on  the 
important  question  which  had  raised  Mr.  Addington  to 
power,  and  on  which  he  differed  from  both  Fox  and 
Pitt,  Hastings,  as  might  have  been  expected,  agreed 
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with  Fox  and  Pitt,  and  was  decidedly  opposed  to 
Addington.  Religious  intolerance  has  never  been  the 
vice  of  the  Indian  service,  and  certainly  was  not  the 
vice  of  Hastings.  But  Mr.  Addington  had  treated 
him  with  mariced  favour.  Fox  had  been  a  principal 
manager  of  the  impeachment.  To  Pitt  it  was  owing 
that  there  had  been  an  impeachment;  and  Hastings, 
we  fear,  was  on  this  occasion  guided  by  personal  con- 
siderations, rather  than  by  a  regard  to  the  public  inter- 
est. 

The  last  twenty-four  years  of  his  life  were  chiefly 
passed  at  Daylesford.  He  amused  himself  with  embel- 
lishing his  grounds,  riding  fine  Arab  horses,  fattening 
prize-cattle,  and  trying  to  rear  Indian  animals  and  veg- 
etables in  England.  He  sent  for  seeds  of  a  veiy  fine 
custard-apple,  from  the  garden  of  what  had  once  been 
his  own  villa,  among  the  green  hedgerows  of  Allipore. 
He  tried  also  to  naturalise  in  Worcestershire  the  deli^ 
cious  leechee,  almost  the  only  fruit  of  Bengal  whidi 
deserves  to  be  regretted  even  amidst  the  plenty  of 
Covent  Garden.  The  Mogul  emperors,  in  the  time 
of  their  greatness,  had  in  vain  attempted  to  introduce 
into  Hindostan  the  goat  of  the  table-land  of  Thibet, 
whose  down  supplies  the  looms  of  Cashmere  with  the 
materials  of  the  finest  shawls.  Hastings  tried,  with  no 
better  fortune,  to  rear  a  breed  at  Daylesford  ;  nor  does 
he  seem  to  have  succeeded  better  with  the  cattle  of 
Bootan,  whose  tails  are  in  high  esteem  as  the  best  fans 
for  brushing  away  the  mosquitoes. 

Literature  divided  his  attention  with  his  conserva- 
tories and  his  menagerie.  He  had  always  loved  books, 
and  they  were  now  necessary  to  him.  Though  not  a 
j)oet,  in  any  high  sense  of  the  word,  he  wrote  neat  and 
polished  Unes  with  great  facility,  and  was  fond  of  exet* 
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cising  this  talent.  Indeed,  if  we  must  speak  out,  he 
seems  to  have  been  more  of  a  Trissotin  than  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  from  the 
great  part  which  he  had  played  in  hfe.  We  are 
assured  in  these  Memoirs  that  the  first  thing  which  he 
did  in  the  morning  was  to  write  a  copy  of  verses.  When 
the  &mily  and  guests  assembled,  the  poem  made  its 
appearance  as  regularly  as  the  eggs  and  rolls ;  and  Mn 
Gleig  requires  us  to  beHeve  that,  if  from  any  accident 
Hastings  came  to  the  breakfast-table  without  one  of  his 
charming  performances  in  his  hand,  the  omission  was 
felt  by  all  as  a  grievous  disappointment.  Tastes  differ 
widely.  For  ourselves,  we  must  say  that,  however 
good  the  breakfasts  at  Daylesford  may  have  been,  — 
and  we  are  assured  that  the  tea  was  of  the  most  aroma- 
tic flavour,  and  that  neither  tongue  nor  venison-pasty 
was  wanting, — ^we  should  have  thought  the  reckoning 
high  if  we  had  been  forced  to  earn  our  repast  by  listen- 
ing every  day  to  a  new  madrigal  or  sonnet  composed  by 
our  host.  We  are  glad,  however,  that  Mr.  Gleig  ha* 
preserved  this  little  feature  of  character,  though  we 
think  it  by  no  means  a  beauty.  It  is  good  to  be  often 
reminded  of  the  inconsbtency  of  human  nature,  and  to 
learn  to  look  without  wonder  or  disgust  on  the  weak- 
nesses which  are  found  in  the  strongest  minds.  Diony- 
sios  in  old  times,  Frederic  in  the  last  century,  with 
capacity  and  vigour  equal  to  the  conduct  of  the  greatest 
affairs,  united  all  the  Uttle  vanities  and  affectations  of 
provincial  blue-stockings.  These  great  examples  may 
consDle  the  admirers  of  Hastings  for  the  affliction  of 
seeing  him  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  Hayleys  and 
Sewards. 

When  Hastings  had  passed  many  years  in  retirement, 
and  had  long  outUved  the  common  age  of  men,  he  again 
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became  for  a  short  time  an  object  of  general  attention. 
In  1813  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was 
renewed ;  and  much  discussion  about  Indian  affidrs 
took  place  in  Parliament.  It  was  determined  to 
examine  witnesses  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons;  and 
Hastings  was  ordered  to  attend.  He  had  appeared  at 
that  bar  once  before.  It  was  when  he  read  his  answer  to 
charges  which  Burke  had  laid  on  the  table.  Since  that 
time  twenty-seven  yeara  had  elapsed;  public  feeling 
had  undergone  a  complete  change  ;  the  nation  had  now 
forgotten  his  faults,  and  remembered  only  his  services. 
The  reappearance,  too,  of  a  man  who  had  been  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  a  generation  that  had  passed 
away,  who  now  belonged  to  history,  and  who  seemed  to 
have  risen  from  the  dead,  could  not  but  produce  a 
solemn  and  pathetic  effect.  The  Commons  received 
him  with  acclamations,  ordered  a  chair  to  be  set  for  him, 
and,  when  he  retired,  rose  and  uncovered.  There 
were,  indeed,  a  few  who  did  not  sympathize  with  the 
general  feeling.  One  or  two  of  the  managers  of  the 
impeachment  were  present.  They  sate  in  the  same  seats 
which  they  had  occupied  when  they  had  been  thanked 
for  the  services  which  they  had  rendered  in  West- 
minster Hall :  for,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  House,  a 
member  who  has  been  thanked  in  his  place  is  consid- 
ered as  having  a  right  always  to  occupy  that  place. 
These  gentlemen  were  not  disposed  to  admit  that  they 
had  employed  several  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives 
in  pei*secuting  an  innocent  man.  They  accordingly 
kept  their  seats,  and  pulled  their  hats  over  their 
brows;  but  the  exceptions  only  made  the  prevailing 
enthusiasm  more  remarkable.  The  Lords  received 
the  old  man  with  similar  tokens  of  respect.  The 
University  of  Oxford  conferred   on   him  the  degree 
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of  Doctor  of  Laws ;  and,  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre, 
tlie  undergraduates  welcomed  him  with  tumultuous 
cheering. 

These  mai*ks  of  public  esteem  were  soon  followed  by 
marks  of  royal  favour.  Hastings  was  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  was  admitted  to  a  long  private  au- 
dience of  the  Prince  Regent,  who  treated  him  very  gra- 
ciously. When  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  visited  England,  Hastings  appeared  in  their 
train  both  at  Oxford  and  in  the  Guildhall  of  London, 
and,  though  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  princes  and 
great  warriors,  was  everywhere  received  with  marks  of 
respect  and  admiration.  He  was  presented  by  the 
Prince  Regent  both  to  Alexander  and  to  Frederic 
William  ;  and  his  Royal  Highness  went  so  fer  as  to  de- 
clare in  public  that  honours  fiir  higher  than  a  seat  in 
the  Privy  Council  were  due,  and  would  soon  be  paid, 
to  the  man  who  had  saved  the  British  dominions  in 
Asia.  Hastings  now  confidently  expected  a  peerage ; 
bat,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  he  was  again  disap- 
pointed. 

He  lived  about  four  years  longer,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  spirits,  of  faculties  not  impaired  to  any  painftil 
or  degrading  extent,  and  of  health  such  as  is  rarely  en- 
joyed by  those  who  attain  such  an  age.  At  length,  on 
the  tvrenty-second  of  August,  1818,  in  the  eighty-«ixth 
year  of  his  age,  he  met  death  with  the  same  tranquil 
and  decorous  fortitude  which  he  had  opposed  to  all  tht^ 
trials  of  his  various  and  eventful  life. 

With  all  his  faults,  —  and  they  were  neither  few  nor 
small,  —  only  one  cemetery  was  worthy  to  contain  his 
remains.  In  that  temple  of  silence  and  reconciUation 
where  the  enmities  of  twenty  generations  lie  buried,  in 
the  Great  Abbey  which  has  during  many  ages  afforded 
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a  quiet  resting-place  to  those  whose  minds  and  bodies 
have  been  shattered  by  the  contentions  of  the  Great 
Hall,  the  dust  of  the  illustrious  accused  should  have 
mingled  with  the  dust  of  the  illustrious  accusers.  This 
was  not  to  be.  Yet  the  place  of  interment  was  not  ill- 
chosen.  Behind  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of 
Daylesford,  in  earth  which  already  held  the  bones  of 
many  chiefs  of  the  honse  of  Hastings,  was  laid  the 
coffin  of  the  greatest  man  who  has  ever  borne  that  an- 
cient and  widely  extended  name.  On  that  very  spot, 
probably,  fourscore  years  before,  the  little  Warren, 
meanly  clad  and  scantily  fed,  had  played  with  the 
children  of  ploughmen.  Even  then  his  young  mind 
had  revolved  plans  which  might  be  called  romantic. 
Yet,  however  romantic,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  had 
been  so  strange  as  the  truth.  Not  only  liad  the  poor 
orphan  retrieved  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  line.  Not 
only  had  he  repurchased  the  old  lands,  and  rebuilt  the 
old  dwelling.  He  had  preserved  and  extended  an  em- 
pire. He  had  founded  a  polity.  He  had  administered 
government  and  war  with  more  than  the  capacity  of 
Richelieu.  He  had  patronised  learning  with  the  judi- 
cious liberality  of  Cosmo.  He  had  been  attacked  by 
tlie  most  formidable  combination  of  enemies  that  ever 
sought  the  destruction  of  a  single  victim  ;  and  over  that 
combination,  after  a  struggle  of  ten  yeai*s,  he  had  tri- 
umphed. He  had  at  length  gone  down  to  his  grave  in 
the  fulness  of  age,  in  peace,  after  so  many  troubles,  in 
honour,  after  so  much  obloquy. 

Those  who  look  on  his  character  without  favour  or 
malevolence  will  pronounce  that,  in  the  two  great  ele- 
ments of  all  social  virtue,  in  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  in  sympathy  for  the  sufterings  of  others,  he 
was   deficient.      His    principles   were  somewhat   lax. 
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His  heart  was  somewhat  hard.  But  though  we  cannot 
with  truth  describe  him  either  as  a  righteous  or  as  a 
merciftil  ruler,  we  cannot  regard  without  admiration 
the  amplitude  and  fertility  of  his  intellect,  his  rare  tal- 
ents for  command,  for  administration,  and  for  contro- 
versy, his  dauntless  courage,  his  honourable  poverty, 
his  fervent  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  state,  his  noble 
equanimity,  tried  by  both  extremes  of  fortune,  and 
Dover  disturbed  oy  eithei. 
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FREDERIC  THE   GREAT.* 

{E£nburyh  Review,  April,  1842.) 

This  work,  which  has  the  high  honour  of  being  in- 
troduced to  the  world  by  the  author  of  Lochiel  and 
Hohenhnden,  is  not  wholly  unworthy  of  so  distin- 
guislied  a  chaperon.  It  professes,  indeed,  to  be  no 
more  than  a  compilation  ;  but  it  is  an  exceedingly 
amusing  compilation,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
more  of  it.  The  narrative  comes  down  at  present 
only  to  the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
and  therefore  does  not  comprise  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  Frederic's  reign. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers  that  we 
should  take  this  opportunity  of  presenting  them  with 
a  slight  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  greatest  king  that  has, 
in  modem  times,  succeeded  by  right  of  birth  to  a  throne. 
It  may,  we  fear,  be  impossible  to  compress  so  long  and 
eventful  a  story  within  the  limits  which  we  must  pre- 
scribe to  ourselves.  Should  we  be  compelled  to  break 
off,  we  may  perhaps,  when  the  continuation  of  this 
work  appears,  return  to  the  subject. 

The  Prussian  monarchy,  the  youngest  of  the  great 
European  states,  but  in  population  and  revenue  the 
fiflh  among  them,  and  in  art,  science,  and  civilisation 
entitled  to  the  third,  if  not  to  the  second  place,  sprang 

»  Frederic  the  Great  and  his  Times.     Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
Thomas  Campbell^  Esq.    2  vols.  8to.     Li^ndon:  1842. 
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from  a  humble  origin.  About  the  beginning  of  the- 
fifteenth  century,  the  marquisate  of  Brandenburg  was 
bestowed  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund  on  Jthe  noble 
femily  of  Hohenzollern.  In  the  sixteenth  century  that 
iamily  embraced  the  Lutheran  doctrines.  It  obtained 
fi-om  the  King  of  Poland,  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Prussia.  Even 
after  this  accession  of  territory,  the  chiefe  of  the  house 
of  Hohenzollem  hardly  ranked  with  the  Electors  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria.  The  soil  of  Brandenburg  was 
for  the  most  part  sterile.  Even  round  BerUn,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province,  and  round  Potsdam,  the  favourite 
i*esidence  of  the  Margraves,  the  comitry  was  a  desert. 
In  some  places,  the  deep  sand  could  with  diflSculty  be 
forced  by  assiduous  tDlage  to  yield  thin  crops  of  rye  and 
oats.  In  other  places,  the  ancient  forests,  from  which 
the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire  had  descended  on 
the  Danube,  remained  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Where  the  soil  was  rich  it  was  generally  marshy,  and 
its  insalubrity  repelled  the  cultivators  whom  its  fertihty 
attracted.  Frederic  WiUiam,  called  the  Great  Elector, 
was  the  prince  to  whose  policy  his  successors  have 
agreed  to  ascribe  their  greatness.  He  acquired  by  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  several  valuable  possessions,  and 
among  them  the  rich  city  and  district  of  Magdeburg ; 
and  he  left  to  his  son  Frederic  a  principality  as  consid- 
erable as  any  which  was  not  called  a  kingdom. 

Frederic  aspired  to  the  style  of  royalty.  Ostentatious 
and  profuse,  negligent  of  his  true  interests  and  of  his 
high  duties,  insatiably  eager  for  frivolous  distinctions, 
he  added  nothing  to  the  real  weight  of  the  state  which 
he  governed :  perhaps  he  transmitted  his  inheritance  to 
his  children  impaired  rather  than  augmented  in  value  ; 
but  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  great  object  of  his  life. 
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the  title  of  King.  In  the  year  1700  he  assumed  this 
new  dignity.  He  had  on  that  occasion  to  nndergo 
all  the  mortifications  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  ambi- 
tious upstarts.  Compared  with  the  other  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  he  made  a  figure  resembling  that 
which  a  Nabob  or  a  Conunissary,  who  had  bought  a 
title,  would  make  in  the  company  of  Peers  whose  an- 
cestors had  been  attainted  for  treason  against  the  Plan- 
tagenets.  The  envy  of  the  class  which  Frederic  quitted, 
and  the  civil  scorn  of  the  class  into  which  he  intruded 
himself,  were  marked  in  very  significant  ways.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  at  first  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
new  Majesty.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  looked  down  on 
liis  brotlier  King  with  an  air  not  unhke  that  with 
which  the  Count  in  Molidre's  play  regards  Monsieur 
Jourdain,  just  fresh  from  the  mummery  of  being  made 
a  gentleman.  Austria  exacted  large  sacrifices  in  return 
for  her  recognition,  and  at  last  gave  it  ungraciously. 

Frederic  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, a  prince  who  must  be  allowed  to  have  possessed 
some  talents  for  administration,  but  whose  character 
was  disfigured  by  odious  vices,  and  whose  eccentricities 
were  such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  out  of  a  madr 
house.  He  was  exact  and  diligent  in  the  transacting 
of  business ;  and  he  was  the  first  who  formed  the  de- 
sign of  obtaining  for  Prussia  a  place  among  the  Eu- 
ropean powers,  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  her  extent 
and  population,  by  means  of  a  strong  military  organiza- 
tion. Strict  economy  enabled  him  to  keep  up  a  peace 
establishment  of  sixty  thousand  troops.  These  troops 
were  disciplined  in  such  a  manner,  that  placed  beside 
them,  the  household  regiments  of  Versailles  and  St. 
James's  would  have  appeared  an  awkward  squad.  The 
master  of  such  a  force  could  not  but  be  regarded  by 
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all  his  iieighboui's  as  a  formidable  enemy  and  a  valuable 
aUy. 

But  the  mind  of  Frederic  William  was  so  ill  regu- 
lated, that  all  his  inclinations  became  passions,  and  all 
his  passions  partook  of  the  character  of  moral  and 
intellectual  disease.  His  parsimony  degenerated  into 
sordid  avarice.  His  taste  for  mihtary  pomp  and  order 
became  a  mania,  Uke  that  of  a  Dutch  burgomaster  for 
tulips,  or  that  of  a  member  of  tlie  Roxburghe  Club  for 
Caxtons.  While  the  envoys  of  the  Court  of  Berlin 
were  in  a  state  of  such  squalid  poverty  as  moved  the 
laughter  of  foreign  capitals,  while  the  food  placed  be- 
fore-the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood-royal  of 
Prussia  was  too  scanty  to  appease  hunger,  and  so  bad 
that  even  hunger  loathed  it,  no  price  was  thought  too 
extravagant  for  tall  recruits.  The  ambition  of  the 
King  was  to  form  a  brigade  of  giants,  and  every  coun- 
try was  ransacked  by  his  agents  for  men  above  the 
ordinary  stature.  These  researches  were  not  confined 
to  Europe.  No  head  that  towered  above  the  crowd  in 
the  bazaars  of  Aleppo,  of  Cairo,  or  of  Surat,  could 
escape  the  crimps  of  Frederic  William.  One  Irishman 
more  than  seven  feet  high,  who  was  picked  up  in  Lon- 
don by  the  Prussian  ambassador,  received  a  bounty  of 
near  thirteen  hundred  pounds  sterling,  very  much  moi*e 
than  the  ambassador's  salary.  This  extravagance  was 
the  more  absurd,  because  a  stout  youth  of  five  feet 
eight,  who  might  have  been  procured  for  a  few  dollars, 
would  in  all  probabihty  have  been  a  much  more  valua- 
ble soldier.  But  to  Frederic  William,  this  huge  Irish- 
man was  what  a  brass  Otho,  or  a  Vinegar  Bible,  is  to 
a  collector  of  a  different  kind. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  main  end  of  Fred- 
eric William's  administration  was  to  have  a  great  mili- 
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tary  force,  though  his  reigii  forms  an  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  mihtary  discipline,  and  tliough  his 
dominant  passion  was  the  love  of  military  display,  he 
was  yet  one  of  the  most  pacific  of  princes.  We  are 
afraid  that  his  aversion  to  war  was  not  the  eflfect  of 
humanity,  but  was  merely  one  of  his  tliousand  whims. 
His  feehng  about  his  troops  seems  to  have  resembled  a 
miser's  feeUng  about  his  money.  He  loved  to  collect 
them,  to  count  them,  to  see  them  increase;  but  he 
could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  break  in  upon  the 
precious  hoard.  He  looked  forward  to  some  future 
time  when  his  Patagonian  battalions  were  to  drive 
hostile  infantry  before  them  like  sheep :  but  this  fijitm'e 
time  was  always  receding ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if 
his  life  had  been  prolonged  tliirty  years,  his  superb 
army  would  never  have  seen  any  harder  service  than 
a  sham  fight  in  the  fields  near  Berlin.  But  the  great 
mihtary  means  which  he  had  collected  were  destuied  to 
be  employed  by  a  spirit  far  more  daring  and  inventive 
than  his  own. 

Frederic,  surnamed  the  Great,  son  of  Frederic 
WiUiam,  was  bom  in  January,  1712.  It  may  safely 
be  pronounced  that  he  had  received  fi'om  nature  a 
strong  and  sharp  understanding,  and  a  rare  firmness 
of  temper  and  intensity  of  will.  As  to  the  other  parts 
of  his  character,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  nature,  or  to  the  strange  training 
which  he  underwent.  The  history  of  his  boyhood  is 
painfiilly  interesting.  Oliver  Twist  in  the  parish 
workhouse,  Smike  at  Dotheboy's  Hall,  were  petted 
cliildren  when  compared  with  this  wretched  heir  ap- 
parent of  a  crown.  The  nature  of  Frederic  William 
was  hard  and  bad,  and  the  habit  of  exercising  arbitrary 
|)0wer  had   made   him   frightfully   savage.     His   rage 
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constantly  vented  itself  to  right  and  left  in  curses  and 
blows.  When  his  Majesty  took  a  walk,  every  human 
being  fled  before  him,  as  if  a  tiger  had  broken  loose 
from  a  menagerie.  If  he  met  a  lady  in  the  street,  he 
gave  her  a  kick,  and  told  her  to  go  home  and  mind 
her  brats.  K  he  saw  a  clergyman  staring  at  the 
soldiers,  he  admonished  the  reverend  gentleman  to 
betake  himself  to  study  and  prayer,  and  enforced 
this  pious  advice  by  a  sound  caning,  administered 
on  the  spot.  But  it  was  in  his  own  house  that  he  was 
most  unreasonable  and  ferocious.  His  pajace  was  hell, 
and  he  the  most  execrable  of  fiends,  a  cross  between 
Moloch  and  Puck.  His  son  Frederic  and  his  daughter 
Wilhelmina,  afterwards  Margravine  of  Bareuth,  were 
in  an  especial  manner  objects  of  his  aversion.  Hi* 
own  mind  was  uncultivated.  He  despised  hterature. 
He  hated  infidels,  papists,  and  metaphysicians,  and 
did  not  very  well  understand  in  what  they  dif- 
fered from  each  other.  The  business  of  life,  accord- 
ing to  him,  was  to  drill  and  to  be  drilled.  The 
recreations  suited  to  a  prince,  were  to  sit  in  a  cloud 
of  tobacco  smoke,  to  sip  Swedish  beer  between  the 
puflfe  of  the  pipe,  to  play  backgammon  for  three 
halfpence  a  rubber,  to  kill  wild  bogs,  and  to  shoot  paiv 
tridges  by  the  thousand.  The  Prince  Royal  showed 
little  inclination  either  for  the  serious  employments  or 
for  the  amusemente  of  his  father.  He  shirked  the  duties 
of  the  parade :  he  detested  the  ftune  of  tobacco :  he 
had  no  taste  either  for  backgammon  or  for  field  sports. 
He  had  an  exquisite  ear  and  performed  skilfiiUy  on  the 
flute.  His  earliest  instructors  had  been  French  refti- 
gees,  and  they  had  awakened  in  him  a  strong  passion 
for  French  hterature  and  French  society.  Fredeiic 
William  regarded  these  tastes  as  effeminate  and  con- 
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teraptible,  and  by  abuse  and  persecution,  made  them 
BtiU  stronger.  Things  became  worse  when  the  Prince 
Royal  attained  that  time  of  life  at  which  the  great  rev- 
olution in  the  human  mind  and  body  takes  place.  He 
was  guilty  of  some  youthful  indiscretions,  which  no  good 
and  wise  parent  would  regard  with  severity.  At  a 
later  period  he  was  accused,  truly  or  falsely,  of  vices 
from  which  History  averts  her  eyes,  and  which  eren 
Satire  blushes  to  name,  vices  such  that,  to  borrow  the 
energetic  language  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  **  the  de- 
praved nature  of  man,  which  of  itself  carrieth  man  to 
all  other  sin,  abhorreth  them.'*  But  the  offences  of  his 
youth  were  not  characterized  by  any  degree  of  turpi- 
tude. They  excited,  however,  transports  of  rage  in  the 
King,  who  hated  all  faults  except  those  to  which  he  was 
himself  inclined,  and  who  conceived  that  he  made  am- 
ple atonement  to  Heaven  for  his  brutalitj',  by  holding 
the  softer  passions  in  detestation.  The  Prince  Royal, 
too,  was  not  one  of  those  who  are  content  to  take  their 
religion  on  trust.  He  asked  puzzling  questions,  and 
brought  forward  arguments  which  seemed  to  savour  of 
something  different  from  pure  Lutheranism.  The  King 
suspected  that  his  son  was  inclined  to  be  a  heretic  of 
some  sort  or  other,  whether  Oalvinist  or  Atheist  his 
Majesty  did  not  very  well  know.  The  ordinary  ma- 
lignity of  Frederic  William  was  bad  enough.  He  now 
thought  malignity  a  part  of  his  duty  as  a*  Christian  man, 
and  all  the  conscience  that  he  had  stimulated  his  hatred. 
The  flute  was  broken :  the  French  books  were  sent  out 
of  the  palace :  the  Prince  was  kicked  and  cudgelled^ 
and  pulled  by  the  hair.  At  dinner  the  plates  were 
hurled  at  hi«  bead:  sometimes  he  was  restricted  to 
bread  and  water ;  sometimes  he  was  forced  to  swallow 
food  so  nauaeotti  Amt  he  could  not  keep  it  on  his  stom^ 
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ach.  Once  his  &ther  knocked  him  down,  dragged  him 
along  the  floor  to  a  window,  and  was  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  strangling  him  with  the  cord  of  the 
curtain.  The  Queen,  for  the  crime  of  not  wishing  to 
see  her  son  murdered,  was  subjected  to  the  grossest  in- 
dignities. The  Princess  Wilhelmina,  who  took  her 
brother's  part,  was  treated  almost  as  ill  as  Mrs.  Brown- 
rigg's  apprentices.  Driven  to  despair,  the  unhappy 
youth  tried  to  run  away.  Then  the  fury  of  the  old 
tyrant  ix>se  to  madness.  The  Prince  was  an  officer  in 
the  army :  his  flight  was  therefore  desertion ;  and,  in 
the  moral  code  of  Frederic  William,  desertion  was  the 
highest  of  all  crimes.  "Desertion,'*  says  this  royal 
theologian,  in  one  of  his  half  crazy  letters,  "  is  from 
hell.  It  is  a  work  of  the  children  of  the  Devil.  No 
child  of  God  could  possibly  be  guilty  of  it."  An  ac- 
complice of  the  Prince,  in  spite  of  the  recommendation 
of  a  court  martial,  was  mercilessly  put  to  death.  It 
seemed  probable  that  the  Prince  himself  would  sufier 
the  same  &te.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  interces- 
sion of  the  States  of  Holland,  of  the  Kings  of  Sweden 
and  Poland,  and  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  saved 
the  House  of  Brandenburg  from  the  stain  of  an  unnat- 
ural murder.  After  months  of  cruel  suspense,  Frederic 
learned  that  his  life  would  be  spared.  He  remained, 
however,  long  a  prisoner ;  but  he  was  not  on  that  ac* 
count  to  be  pitied.  He  found  in  his  gaolers  a  tender- 
ness which  he  had  never  found  in  his  fiither ;  his  table 
was  not  simiptuous,  but  he  had  wholesome  food  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  appease  hunger :  he  could  read  the 
Henriade  without  being  kicked,  and  could  play  on  his 
flute  without  having  it  broken  oyer  his  head. 

When  his  confinement  terminated  he  was  a  man. 
He   liad  nearly  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  and 
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could  scarcely  be  kept  much  longer  under  the  restraints 
which  had  made  his  boyhood  miserable.  Suffering  had 
matured  his  imderstanding,  while  it  had  hardened  his 
heart  and  soured  his  temper.  He  had  learnt  self- 
command  and  dissimulation :  he  affected  to  conform 
to  some  of  his  father's  views,  and  submissively  accepted 
a  wife,  who  was  a  wife  only  in  name,  from  his  fiither's 
hand.  He  also  served  with  credit,  though  without  any 
opportunity  of  acquiring  brilhant  distinction,  under  the 
conunand  of  Prince  Eugene,  during  a  campaign  marked 
by  no  extraordinary  events.  He  was  now  permitted  to 
keep  a  separate  estabhshment,  and  was  therefore  able  to 
indulge  with  caution  his  own  tastes.  Partly  in  order 
to  conciUate  the  King,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  in- 
clination, he  gave  up  a  portion  of  his  time  to  military 
and  political  business,  and  tlius  gradually  acquired  such 
an  aptitude  for  affidrs  as  his  most  intimate  associates 
were  not  aware  that  he  possessed. 

His  favourite  abode  was  at  Rheinsberg,  near  the 
frontier  which  separates  the  Prussian  dominions  from 
the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  Rheinsberg  is  a  fertile 
and  smihng  spot,  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  waste  of 
the  Marquisate.  The  mansion,  surrounded  by  woods 
of  oak  and  beech,  looks  out  upon  a  spacious  lake. 
There  Frederic  amused  himself  by  laying  out  gardens 
in  regular  alleys  and  intricate  mazes,  by  building  obe- 
lisks, temples,  and  conservatories,  and  by  collecting  rare 
fruits  and  flowers.  His  retirement  was  enlivened  by  a 
few  companions,  among  whom  he  seems  to  have  pre- 
ferred those  who,  by  birth  or  exti'action,  were  French. 
With  these  inmates  he  dined  and  supped  well,  drank 
freely,  and  amused  himself  sometimes  with  concerts, 
and  sometimes  with  holding  chapters  of  a  fraternity 
which  he  called  the  Order  of  Bayard ;  but  literature 
was  his  chief  resource. 
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His  education  had  been  entirely  French.  The  long 
ascendency  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  enjoyed, 
and  the  eminent  merit  of  the  tragic  and  comic  drama- 
tists, of  the  satirists,  and  of  the  preachers  who  had 
flourished  under  that  magnificent  prince,  had  made  the 
French  language  predominant  in  Europe.  Even  in 
countries  which  had  a  national  literature,  and  which 
c^uld  boast  of  names  greater  than  those  of  Racine,  of 
Molidre,  and  of  Massillon,  in  the  country  of  Dante, 
in  the  country  of  Cervantes,  in  the  country  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton,  the  intellectual  fashions  of  Paris  had 
been  to  a  great  extent  adopted.  Germany  had  not  yet 
produced  a  single  masterpiece  of  poetry  or  eloquence. 
In  Germany,  therefore,  the  French  taste  reigned  with- 
out rival  and  without  limit.  Every  youth  of  rank  was 
taught  to  speak  and  write  French.  That  he  should 
speak  and  write  his  own  tongue  with  politeness,  or 
even  with  accuracy  and  facility,  was  regarded  as  com- 
paratively an  unimportant  object.  Even  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, with  all  his  rugged  Saxon  prejudices,  thought  it 
necessary  that  his  children  should  know  French,  and 
quite  unnecessary  that  they  should  be  well  versed  in 
German.  The  Latin  was  positively  interdicted.  "  My 
son,"  his  Majesty  wrote,  "  shall  not  learn  Latin ;  and, 
more  than  that,  I  will  not  suifer  anybody  even  to  men- 
tion such  a  thing  to  me."  One  of  the  preceptoi's  ven- 
tuj-ed  to  read  the  Golden  Bull  in  the  original  with  the 
Prince  Royal.  Frederic  William  entered  the  room, 
and  broke  out  in  his  usual  kingly  style. 

"  Rascal,  what  are  you  at  there  ?" 

"  Please  your  Majesty,"  answered  the  preceptor,  "1 
was  explaining  the  Golden  Bull  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness." 

"  I  '11  Golden  Bull  you,  you  rascal !  "  roared  tho 
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Majesty  of  Prussia.  Up  went  the  King's  cane  ;  away 
ran  the  terrified  instructor ;  and  Frederic's  classical 
studies  ended  for  ever.  He  now  and  then  affected  to 
quote  Latin  sentences,  and  produced  such  exquisitely 
Ciceronian  phrases  as  these :  —  "  Stante  pede  morire,'* 
—  "  De  gustibus  non  est  disputandus," — "  Tot  verbaa 
tot  spondera."  Of  Italian,  he  had  not  enough  to  read 
a  page  of  Metastasio  with  ease ;  and  of  the  Spanisli 
and  English,  he  did  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  under- 
stand a  single  word. 

As  the  highest  human  compositions  to  which  he  had 
access  were  those  of  the  French  writers,  it  is  not 
strange  that  his  admiration  for  those  writers  should 
have  been  unbounded.  His  ambitious  and  eager 
temper  early  prompted  him  to  imitate  what  he  admired. 
The  wish,  perhaps,  dearest  his  heart  was,  that  he  might 
rank  among  the  masters  of  French  rhetoric  and 
poetry.  He  wrote  prose  and  verse  as  indefetigably  as 
if  he  had  been  a  starving  hack  of  Cave  or  Osbom  ;  but 
Nature,  which  had  bestowed  on  him,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, the  talents  of  a  captain  and  of  an  administrator, 
had  withheld  from  him  those  higher  and  rarer  gifts, 
without  which  industry  labors  in  vain  to  produce  im- 
mortal eloquence  and  song.  And,  indeed,  had  he 
been  blessed  with  more  imagination,  wit,  and  fertility 
of  thought,  than  he  appears  to  have  had,  he  would 
still  have  been  subject  to  one  great  disadvantage,  which 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  for  ever  prevented  him 
fi-om  taking  a  high  place  among  men  of  letters.  He 
had  not  the  full  command  of  any  language.  There 
was  no  machine  of  thought  which  he  could  employ  with 
perfect  ease,  confidence,  and  freedom.  He  had  German 
enough  to  scold  his  servants,  or  to  give  the  word  of 
command   to   his   grenadiers;    but   his   grammar   and 
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pronunciation  were  extremely  bad.  He  found  it  diffi- 
c-ult  to  make  out  the  meaning  even  of  tlie  simplest 
German  poetry.  On  one  occasion  a  version  of  Racine's 
Iphig^nie  was  read  to  him.  He  held  the  French 
original  in  his  hand ;  but  was  forced  to  own  that,  even 
with  such  help,  he  could  not  understand  the  trans- 
lation. Yet,  though  he  had  neglected  his  mother 
tongue  in  order  to  bestow  all  his  attention  on  French, 
his  French  was,  after  all,  the  French  of  a  foreigner. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  always  at  his  beck 
some  men  of  letters  from  Paris  to  point  out  the  sole- 
cisms and  false  rhymes  of  which,  to  the  last,  he  was 
frequently  guilty.  Even  had  he  possessed  the  poetic 
faculty,  of  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  he  was 
utterly  destitute,  the  want  of  a  language  would  have 
prevented  him  from  being  a  great  poet.  No  noble 
work  of  imagination,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  was 
e^er  composed  by  any  man,  except  in  a  dialect  which 
He  had  learned  without  remembering  how  or  when,  ard 
which  he  had  spoken  with  perfect  ease  before  he  had 
ever  analysed  its  structure.  Romans  of  great  abilities 
wrote  Greek  verses ;  but  how  many  of  those  verses 
have  deserved  to  live  ?  Many  men  of  eminent  genius 
have,  in  modem  times,  written  Latin  poems ;  but,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware,  none  of  those  poems,  not  even 
Milton's,  can  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  of  art,  or  even 
very  high  in  the  second.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that,  in  the  French  verses  of  Frederic,  we  can  find 
nothing  beyond  the  reach  of  any  man  of  good  parts  and 
industry,  nothing  above  the  level  of  Newdigate  and 
Seatonian  poetry.  His  best  pieces  may  perhaps  rank 
with  the  worst  in  Dodsley's  collection.  In  history,  he 
succeeded  better.  We  do  not,  indeed,  find,  in  any 
part  of  his  voluminous  Memoirs,  either  deep  reflection 
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or  vivid  painting.  But  the  narrative  is  distinguished 
by  clearness,  conciseness,  good  sense,  and  a  certain  air 
of  truth  and  simplicity,  which  is  singularly  graceful  in 
a  man  who,  having  done  great  things,  sits  down  to 
relate  tliem.  On  the  whole,  however,  none  of  his 
writings  are  so  agreeable  to  us  as  his  Letters,  particu- 
larly those  which  are  written  with  earnestness,  and  are 
not  embroidered  with  verses. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  young  man  devoted  to 
literature,  and  acquainted  only  with  the  literature  of 
France,  should  have  looked  with  profound  veneration 
on  the  genius  of  Voltaire.  "  A  man  who  has  never 
seen  the  sun,*'  says  Calderon,  in  one  of  his  charming 
comedies,  "  cannot  be  blamed  for  thinking  that  no 
glory  can  exceed  that  of  the  moon.  A  man  who  has 
seen  neither  moon  nor  sun,  cannot  be  blamed  for  talk- 
ing of  the  unrivalled  brightness  of  the  morning  star." 
Had  Frederic  been  able  to  read  Homer  and  Milton,  or 
even  Virgil  and  Tasso,  his  admiration  of  the  Henriade 
would  prove  that  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  the  power 
of  discerning  what  is  excellent  in  art.  Had  he  been 
&miliar  witli  Sophocles  or  Shatkspeare,  we  should  have 
expected  him  to  appreciate  Zaire  more  justly.  Had  he 
been  able  to  study  Thucydides  and  Tacitus  in  the  origi- 
nal Greek  and  Latin,  he  would  have  known  that  there 
were  heights  in  the  eloquence  of  history  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Charles  tlie  Twelfth. 
But  the  finest  heroic  poem,  several  of  the  most  powerful 
tragedies,  and  the  most  brilliant  and  picturesque  histor- 
ical work  that  Frederic  had  ever  read  were  Voltaire's. 
Such  high  and  various  excellence  moved  the  young 
prince  almost  to  adoration.  The  opinions  of  Voltaire 
on  rehgious  and  philosophical  questions  had  not  yet 
been  fully  exhibited  to  the  public.     At  a  later  period, 
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when  an  exile  from  his  country,  and  at  open  war  with 
the  Church,  he  spoke  out.  But  when  Frederic  was  at 
Rheinsberg,  Voltaire  was  still  a  courtier ;  and,  though 
he  could  not  always  curb  his  petulant  wit,  he  had  as 
yet  published  nothing  that  could  exclude  him  from 
Versailles,  and  little  that  a  divine  of  the  mild  and  gen- 
enios  school  of  Grotius  and  Tillotson  might  not  read 
with  pleasure.  In  the  Henriade,  in  Zaire,  and  in 
AJzire,  Christian  piety  is  exhibited  in  the  most  amiable 
form ;  and,  some  years  after  the  period  of  wliich  we  are 
writing,  a  Pope  condescended  to  accept  the  dedication 
of  Mahomet.  The  real  sentiments  of  the  poet,  however, 
might  be  clearly  perceived  by  a  keen  eye  through  the 
decent  dkguise  with  which  he  veiled  them,  and  could 
not  escape  the  sagacity  of  Frederic,  who  held  similar 
o|4nious,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  practice  similar 
dissimulation. 

The  Prince  wrote  to  his  idol  in  the  style  of  a  wor- 
shipper ;  and  Voltaire  repUed  with  exquisite  grace  and 
address.  A  correspondence  followed,  which  may  be 
studied  with  advantage  by  those  who  wish  to  become 
proficients  in  the  ignoble  art  of  flattery.  No  man  ever 
paid  com[diments  better  than  Voltaire.  His  sweetest 
ccmfectionery  had  always  a  deUcate,  yet  stimulating 
flavour,  which  was  delightftil  to  palates  wearied  by  the 
(xiarse  preparations  of  inferior  artists.  It  was  only  from 
his  hand  that  so  much  sugar  could  be  swallowed  without 
making  the  swallower  sick.  Copies  of  verses,  writing 
desks,  trinkets  of  amber,  were  exchanged  between  the 
friends.  Frederic  confided  his  writings  to  Voltaire ; 
and  Voltaire  applauded,  as  if  Frederic  had  been  Racine 
and  Bossuet  in  one.  One  of  his  Royal  Highness's  per- 
formances was  a  refritation  of  Machiavelli.  Voltaire 
nndertook  to  convey  it  to  the  press.     It  was  entitled 
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the  Anti-Machiavel,  and  was  an  edifying  homily  against 
rapacity,  perfidy,  arbitrary  government,  unjust  war,  in 
shoit,  against  almost  every  thing  for  which  its  author  is 
now  remembered  among  men. 

The  old  King  uttered  now  and  then  a  ferocious  growl 
at  the  diversions  of  Rheinsbei^.  But  his  health  was 
broken  ;  his  end  was  approaching,  and  his  vigour  was 
impaired.  He  had  only  one  pleasure  left,  that  of  seeing 
tall  soldiers.  He  could  always  be  propitiated  by  a 
present  of  a  grenadier  of  six  feet  four  or  six  feet  five  ; 
and  such  presents  were  from  time  to  time  judiciously 
offered  by  his  son. 

Early  in  the  year  1740,  Frederic  William  met  death 
with  a  firmness  and  dignity  worthy  of  a  better  and 
Mriser  man  ;  and  Frederic,  who  had  just  completed  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  became  King  of  Prussia.  His 
character  was  little  understood.  That  he  had  good 
abilities,  indeed,  no  person  who  had  talked  with  him,  or 
corresponded  with  him,  could  doubt.  But  tlie  easy, 
Epicurean  life  whiih  he  had  led,  his  love  of  good  cook- 
ery and  good  wine,  of  music,  of  conversation,  of  light 
literature,  led  many  to  regard  him  as  a  sensual  and 
intellectual  voluptuary.  His  habit  of  canting  about 
moderation,  peace,  liberty,  and  tlie  happiness  which  a 
good  mind  derives  from  the  happiness  of  others,  had 
imposed  on  some  who  should  have  known  better. 
Those  who  thoiiglit  best  of  him  expected  a  Telemachus 
after  F^n^lon's  pattern.  Others  predicted  the  approach 
of  a  Medicean  age,  an  age  propitious  to  learning  and 
art,  and  not  unpropitious  to  pleasure.  Nobody  had  the 
least  suspicion  that  a  tyrant  of  extraordinary  military 
and  political  talents,  of  industry  more  extraordinaiy 
still,  without  fear,  without  faith,  and  without  mercy, 
had  ascended  the  throne. 
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The  disappointment  of  FalstafF  at  his  old  boon-com- 
|>anion's  coronation  was  not  more  bitter  than  that  which 
awaited  some  of  the  inmates  of  Rheinsberg.  They  had 
long  looked  forward  to  the  accession  of  their  patron,  as 
to  tlie  event  from  which  their  own  prosperity  and  greatp- 
ness  was  to  date.  They  had  at  last  reached  the  prom- 
ised laud,  the  land  which  they  had  figured  to  themselves 
as  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  and  they  found  it  a 
desert.  "  No  more  of  these  fooleries,*'  was  the  short, 
sharp  admonition  given  by  Frederic  to  one  of  them. 
It  soon  became  plain  that,  in  the  most  important  points, 
the  new  sovereign  bore  a  strong  family  likeness  to  his 
predecessor.  There  was  indeed  a  wide  diflerence  be- 
tween the  father  and  the  son  as  respected  extent  and 
vigour  of  intellect,  speculative  opinions,  amusements, 
studies,  outward  demeanour.  But  the  groundwork  of 
the  character  was  the  same  in  both.  To  both  were 
common  the  love  of  order,  the  love  of  business,  the 
military  taste,  the  parsimony,  the  imperious  spirit,  the 
temper  irritable  even  to  ferocity,  the  pleasure  in  the 
pain  and  humiliation  of  others.  But  these  propen- 
sities had  in  Frederic  William  partaken  of  the  general 
unsoundness  of  his  mind,  and  wore  a  ver}'  different 
aspect  when  found  in  company  with  tlie  strong  and  cul- 
tivated understanding  of  his  successor.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, Frederic  was  as  anxious  as  any  prince  could  be 
about  the  efficiency  of  his  army.  But  this  anxiety 
never  degenerated  into  a  monomania,  like  that  which 
led  his  father  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  giants.  Frederic 
was  as  thrifty  about  money  as  any  prince  or  any  private 
man  ought  to  be.  But  he  did  not  conceive,  Uke  his 
father,  that  it  was  worth  while  to  eat  unwholesome  cab- 
bages for  the  sake  of  saving  four  or  five  rixdollars  in  the 
jrear.      Frederic  was,  we  fear,  as   malevolent   as   his 
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fadier ;  but  Frederic's  wit  enabled  him  often  to  show 
his  malevolence  in  ways  more  decent  than  those  to 
which  his  fiither  resorted,  and  to  inflict  misery  and  deg- 
radation by  a  taimt  instead  of  a  blow.  Frederic,  it  is 
true,  by  no  means  relinquished  his  hereditary  privilege 
of  kicking  and  cudgelling.  His  practice,  however,  as 
to  that  matter,  differed  in  some  important  respects  from 
his  father's.  To  Frederic  William,  the  mere  circum- 
stance that  any  persons  whatever,  men,  women,  or 
children,  Prussians  or  foreigners,  were  witliin  reach  of 
his  toes  and  of  his  cane,  appeared  to  be  a  sufficient  rear 
son  for  proceeding  to  belabour  them.  Frederic  re- 
quired provocation  as  well  as  vicinity ;  nor  was  he  ever 
known  to  inflict  this  paternal  species  of  correction  on 
any  but  his  born  subjects  ;  though  on  one  occasion  M. 
Thi^bault  had  reason,  during  a  few  seconds,  to  antici- 
pate the  high  honour  of  being  an  exception  to  this 
general  rule. 

The  character  of  Frederic  was  still  very  imperfectly 
understood  either  by  his  subjects  or  by  his  neighbours, 
when  events  occurred  which  exhibited  it  in  a  strong 
light.  A  few  months  after  his  accession  died  Charles 
the  Sixth,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  kst  descendant, 
in  the  male  line,  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

Charles  left  no  son,  and  had,  long  before  his  death, 
relinquished  all  hopes  of  male  issue.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  his  principal  object  had  been  to  secure 
to  his  descendants  in  the  female  line  the  many  crowns 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  With  this  view,  he  had 
promulgated  a  new  law  of  succession,  widely  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  under  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  By  virtue  of  this  law,  his  daughter,  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  wife  of  Francis  of  Lo- 
raine,  succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  her  ancestors. 
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No  sovereign  has  ever  taken  possession  of  a  throne  by 
a  clearer  title.  All  the  politics  of  the  Austrian  cabinet 
had,  during  twenty  years,  been  directed  to  one  single 
end,  the  settlement  of  the  succession.  From  every  per- 
son whose  rights  could  be  considered  as  injuriously  af- 
fected, renunciations  in  the  most  solemn  form  had  been 
obtained.  The  new  law  had  been  ratified  by  the  Estates 
ot  all  the  kingdoms  and  principalities  which  made  up 
the  great  Austrian  monarchy.  England,  France,  Spain, 
Russia,  Poland,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Gei^ 
manic  body,  had  bound  themselves  by  treaty  to  main- 
tain the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  That  instrument  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  public  faith  of  the 
whole  civilised  world. 

Even  if  no  positive  stipulations  on  this  subject  had 
existed,  the  arrangement  was  one  which  no  good  man 
would  have  been  willing  to  disturb.  It  was  a  peaceable 
arrangement.  It  was  an  arrangement  acceptable*  to  the 
great  population  whose  happiness  was  chiefly  concerned. 
It  was  an  arrangement  which  made  no  change  in  the 
distribution  of  power  among  the  states  of  Christendom. 
It  was  an  arrangement  which  could  be  set  aside,  only  by 
means  of  a  general  war ;  and,  if  it  were  set  aside  the  et- 
fect  would  be,  that  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  would  be 
deranged,  that  the  loyal  and  patriotic  feelings  of  millions 
would  be  cruelly  outraged,  and  that  great  provinces 
which  had  been  united  for  centuries  would  be  torn  from 
each  other  by  main  force. 

The  sovereigns  of  Europe  were,  therefore,  bound  by 
every  obligation  which  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
power  over  their  fellow-creatures  ought  to  hold  most  sa- 
cred, to  respect  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  Archduchess. 
Her  situation  and  her  personal  qualities  were  such  as 
might  be  expected  to  move  the  mind  of  any  generous 
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man  to  pity,  admimtion,  and  chivalrous  tenderness. 
She  was  in  her  twenty-fourth  year.  Her  form  was 
majestic,  her  features  beautiful,  her  countenance  sweet 
and  animated,  her  voice  musical,  her  deportment  gra- 
cious and  dignified.  In  all  domestic  relations  she  was 
without  reproach.  She  was  married  to  a  husband  whom 
she  loved,  and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  a 
child,  when  deatli  deprived  her  of  her  father.  The  loss 
of  a  parent,  and  the  new  cares  of  empire,  were  too 
much  for  her  in  the  delicate  state  of  her  health.  Her 
spirits  were  depressed,  and  her  cheek  lost  its  bloom. 
Yet  it  seemed  that  she  had  little  cause  for  anxiety.  It 
seemed  that  justice,  humanity,  and  the  faith  of  treaties 
would  have  their  due  weight,  and  that  the  settlement 
so  solemnly  guaranteed  would  be  quietly  carried  into 
eflFect.  England,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Holland,  declared 
in  form  their  intention  to  adhere  to  their  engagements. 
The  French  ministers  made  a  verbal  declaration  to  the 
same  effect.  But  from  no  quarter  did  the  young  Queen 
of  Hungary  receive  stronger  assurances  of  friendship 
and  support  than  from  the  King  of  Prussia* 

Yet  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Anti-Machiavel,  had 
already  fully  determined  to  commit  the  great  crime  of 
violating  his  plighted  faith,  of  robbing  the  ally  wliom 
he  was  bound  to  defend,  and  of  plunging  all  Europe 
into  a  long,  bloody,  and  desolating  war ;  and  all  this 
for  no  end  whatever,  except  that  he  might  extend  his 
dominions,  and  see  his  name  in  the  gaaiettes.  He  de- 
termined to  assemble  a  great  army  with  speed  and  se- 
crecy, to  invade  Silesia  before  Maria  Theresa  should  be 
apprised  of  his  design,  and  to  add  that  rich  province  to 
his  kingdom. 

We  will  not  condescend  to  refute  at  length  the 
pleas  which  the  compiler  of  the  Memoirs  before  us  has 
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copied  firom  Doctor  Preuss.  They  amount  to  this, 
that  the  house  of  Brandenburg  had  some  ancient  pre- 
tensions to  Silesia,  and  had  in  the  previous  century  been 
compelled,  by  hard  usage  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  to  waive  those  pretensions.  It  is  certain  that, 
wlioever  might  originally  have  been  in  the  right,  Pi*us- 
sia  had  submitted.  Prince  after  prince  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburg  had  acquiesced  in  the  existing  arrange- 
ment. Nay,  the  Court  of  Berlin  had  recently  been  al- 
lied with  that  of  Vienna,  and  had  guaranteed  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Austrian  states.  Is  it  not  perfectly  clear 
that,  if  antiquated  claims  are  to  be  set  up  against  recent 
treaties  and  long  possession,  the  world  can  never  be  at 
peace  for  a  day  ?  The  laws  of  all  nations  have  wisely 
established  a  time  of  limitation,  after  which  titles,  how- 
ever illegitimate  in  their  origin,  cannot  be  questioned. 
It  is  felt  by  everybody,  that  to  eject  a  person  from  his 
estate  on  the  ground  of  some  injustice  committed  in  the 
time  of  the  Tudors  would  produce  all  the  evils  which 
result  from  arbitrary  confiscation,  and  would  make  all 
property  insecure.  It  concerns  the  commonwealth  — 
so  runs  the  legal  maxim  —  that  there  be  an  end  of  liti- 
gation. And  surely  this  maxim  is  at  least  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  great  commonwealth  of  states ;  for  in 
that  commonwealth  litigation  means  the  devastation  of 
provinces,  the  suspension  of  trade  and  industry,  sieges 
like  these  of  Badajoz  and  St.  Sebastian,  pitched  fields 
like  those  of  Eylau  and  Borodino.  We  hold  that  the 
transfer  of  Norway  from  Denmark  to  Sweden  was  an 
unjustifiable  proceeding ;  but  would  the  king  of  Den- 
mark be  tlierefore  justified  in  landing,  without  any  new 
provocation,  in  Norway,  and  commencing  military  op- 
erations there  ?  The  king  of  Holland  thinks,  no  doubt, 
that  he  was  unjustly  deprived  of  the  Belgian  provinces. 
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Grant  that  it  were  so.  Woiild  he,  therefore,  be  justi- 
fied in  marching  with  an  army  on  Brussels  ?  The  case 
against  Frederic  was  still  stronger,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
justice of  which  he  complained  had  been  conunitted 
more  than  a  century  before.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  he  owed  the  highest  personal  obligations  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  his  life 
had  not  been  preserved  by  the  intercession  of  the  prince 
whose  daughter  he  was  about  to  plunder. 

To  do  the  King  justice,  he  pretended  to  no  more  vir- 
tue than  he  had.  In  manifestoes  he  might,  for  form's 
sake,  insert  some  idle  stories  about  his  antiquated  claim 
on  Silesia ;  but  in  his  conversations  and  Memoirs  he 
took  a  very  different  tone.  His  own  words  are :  "  Am- 
bition, interest,  the  desire  of  making  people  talk  about 
me,  carried  the  day ;  and  I  decided  for  war." 

Having  resolved  on  his  course,  he  acted  with  ability 
and  vigour.  It  was  impossible  wholly  to  conceal  his 
preparations;  for  throughout  the  Prussian  territories 
regiments,  guns,  and  baggage  were  in  motion.  The 
Austrian  envoy  at  Berlin  apprised  his  court  of  these 
facts,  and  expressed  a  suspicion  of  Frederic's  designs ; 
but  the  ministers  of  Maria  Theresa  refused  to  give 
credit  to  so  black  an  imputation  on  a  young  prince  who 
was  known  chiefly  by  his  high  professions  of  integrity 
and  philanthropy.  "  We  will  not,"  they  wrpte,  "  we 
cannot,  believe  it." 

In  the  mean  time  the  Prussian  forces  had  been 
assembled.  Without  any  declaration  of  war,  without 
any  demand  for  reparation,  in  the  very  act  of  pouring 
forth  compliments  and  assurances  of  good-will,  Fred- 
eric commenced  hostilities.  Many  thousands  of  his 
troops  were  actually  in  Silesia  before  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  knew  that  he  had  set  up  any  claim  to  any 
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part  of  her  territories.  At  length  he  sent  her  a 
messfoge  which  could  be  regarded  only  as  an  insult. 
If  she  would  but  let  him  have  Silesia,  he  would,  he 
said,  stand  by  her  against  any  power  which  should  try 
to  deprive  her  o£  her  other  dominions ;  as  if  he  was 
not  already  bound  to  stand  by  her,  or  as  if  his  new 
promise  could  be  of  more  value  than  the  old  one. 

It  was  the  depth  of  winter.  The  cold  was  severe, 
and  the  roads  heavy  with  mire.  But  the  Prussians 
pressed  on.  Resistance  was  impossible.  The  Austrian 
army  was  then  neither  numerous  nor  efficient.  The 
small  portion  of  that  army  which  lay  in  Silesia  was 
unprepared  for  hostilities.  Glogau  was  blockaded ; 
Breslau  opened  its  gates ;  Olilau  was  evacuated.  A 
few  scattered  garrisons  still  held  out;  but  the  whole 
open  country  was  subjugated :  no  enemy  ventured  to 
encounter  the  King  in  the  field ;  and,  before  the  end 
of  January,  1741,  he  returned  to  receive  the  congratu- 
lations of  his  subjects  at  Berlin. 

Had  the  Silesian  question  been  merely  a  question 
between  Frederic  and  Maria  Theresa,  rt  would  be  im- 
possible to  acquit  the  Prussian  King  of  gross  perfidy. 
But  when  we  consider  the  effects  which  his  policy  pro- 
duced, and  could  not  fail  to  produce,  on  the  whole 
community  of  civilised  nations,  we  are  compelled  to 
pronounce  a  condemnation  still  more  severe.  Till  he 
began  the  war,  it  seemed  possible,  even  probable,  that 
the  peace  of  the  worid  would  be  preserved.  The 
plunder  of  the  great  Austrian  heritage  was  indeed  a 
strong  temptation ;  and  in  more  than  one  cabinet  ambi* 
tious  schemes  were  already  meditated.  But  the  treaties 
by  which  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  had  been  guaranteed 
were  express  and  recent  To  throw  all  Europe  into 
tonfusion   for  a  purpose  clearly  unjust,  was  no  light 
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matter.  England  was  true  to  her  engagements.  The 
voice  of  Fleury  had  always  been  for  peace.  He  had  a 
conscience.  He  was  now  in  extreme  old  age,  and  was 
unwilling,  after  a  life  which,  when  his  situadon  was 
considered,  must  be  pronounced  singularly  pure,  to 
carry  the  fresh  stain  of  a  great  crime  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  his  God.  Even  the  vain  and  unprincipled  Belle- 
Isle,  whose  whole  life  was  one  wild  day-dream  of  con- 
quest and  spoliation,  felt  that  France,  bound  as  she 
was  by  solemn  stipulations,  could  not,  without  disgrace, 
make  a  direct  attack  on  the  Austrian  dominions. 
Charles,  EUector  of  Bavaria,  pretended  that  he  had  a 
right  to  a  large  part  of  the  inheritance  which  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  gave  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary ;  but 
he  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  move  without  sup- 
port. It  might,  therefore,  not  unreasonably  be  expected 
that,  after  a  short  period  of  restlessness,  all  the  poten- 
tates of  Christendom  would  acquiesce  in  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  late  Emperor.  But  the  selfish 
rapacity  of  die  King  of  Prussia  gave  the  signal  to  his 
neighbours.  His  example  quieted  their  sense  of  shame. 
His  success  led  them  to  underrate  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
membering the  Austrian  monarchy.  The  whole  world 
sprang  to  arms.  On  the  head  of  Frederic  is  all  the 
blood  which  was  shed  in  a  war  which  raged  during 
many  years  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  blood 
of  the  column  of  Fontenoy,  the  blood  of  the  moun- 
taineers who  were  slaughtered  at  CuUoden.  The  evils 
)>i*oduced  by  his  wickedness  were  felt  in  lands  where 
the  name  of  Prussia  was  unknown  ;  and,  in  order  that 
he  might  rob  a  neighbour  whom  he  had  promised  to 
dcf<»id,  black  men  fought  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
and  red  men  scalped  each  other  by  the  Great  Lakes  of 
North  America. 
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Silesia  had  been  occupied  withoat  a  battle  ;  bat  the 
Austrian  troops  were  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the 
fortresses  which  still  held  out.  In  the  spring  Frederic 
rejoined  his  army.  He  had  seen  little  of  war,  and  had 
never  commanded  any  great  body  of  men  in  the  field. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  that  his  first  mihtary  opera- 
dons  showed  little  of  that  skill  which,  at  a  later  period, 
was  tlie  admiration  of  Europe.  What  connoisseurs  say 
of  some  pictures  painted  by  Raphael  in  his  youth,  may 
be  said  of  this  campaign.  It  was  in  Frederic's  early 
bad  naanner.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  generals  to 
whom  he  was  opposed  were  men  of  small  capacity. 
The  discipline  of  his  own  troops,  particularly  of  the 
infantry,  was  unequalled  in  that  age ;  and  some  able 
and  experienced  officers  were  at  hand  to  assist  him 
with  their  advice.  Of  these,  the  most  distinguishe<l 
was  Field-MarAal  Schwerin,  a  brave  adventurer  of 
Pomeranian  extraction,  who  had  served  half  the  gov- 
ernments in  Europe,  had  borne  the  commissions  of  the 
States  General  of  Holland  and  of  the  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg, had  fought  under  Marlborough  at  Blenheim, 
and  had  been  with  Charles  the  Twelfth  at  Bender. 

Frederic's  first  battle  was  fought  at  Molwitz;  and 
never  did  the  career  of  a  great  commander  open  in  a 
more  inauspicious  manner.  His  army  was  victorious. 
Not  only,  however,  did  he  not  establish  his  title  to  the 
character  of  an  able  general ;  but  he  was  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  he  possessed  the 
vulgar  courage  of  a  soldier.  The  cavalry,  which  he 
commanded  in  person,  was  put  to  fh'ght.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  the  tumult  and  carnage  of  a  field  of  battle,  he 
lost  his  self-possession,  and  listened  too  readily  to  those 
ffho  urged  him  to  save  himself.  His  English  grey 
carricrl  him  many  miles  from  the  field,  while  Schwerin, 
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though  wounded  in  two  places^  manfully  upheld  the 
day.  The  skill  of  the  old  Field-Marshal  and  the  stead- 
iness of  the  Prussian  battalions  prevailed ;  and  the 
Austrian  army  was  driven  from  the  fidd  with  the  loss 
of  eight  thousand  men. 

The  news  was  carried  late  at  night  to  a  mill  in  which 
the  King  had  taken  shelter.  It  gave  him  a  bitter  pang. 
He  was  successfiil ;  but  he  owed  his  success  to  dispo- 
sitions which  others  had  made,  and  to  the  valour  of 
men  who  had  fought  while  he  was  flying.  So  unprom- 
ising was  the  first  appearance  of  the  greatest  warrior  of 
that  age. 

The  battle  of  Molwitz  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
explosion  throughout  Europe.  Bavaria  took  up  arms. 
France,  not  yet  declaring  herself  a  principal  in  the 
war,  took  part  in  it  as  an  ally  of  Bavaria.  The  two 
great  statesmen  to  whom  mankind  had  owed  many 
years  of  tranquillity,  disappeared  about  this  time  from 
the  scene,  but  not  till  they  had  both  been  guilty  of  the 
weakness  of  sacrificing  their  sense  of  justice  and  their 
love  of  peace  to  the  vain  hope  of  preserving  their 
power.  Fleury,  sinking  under  age  and  infirmity,  was 
borne  down  by  the  impetuosity  of  Belle-Isle.  Walpolo 
retired  from  the  service  of  his  ungrateful  country  to  his 
woods  and  paintings  at  Houghton ;  and  his  power 
devolved  on  the  daring  and  eccentric  Carteret.  As 
were  the  ministers,  so  were  the  nations.  Thirty  years 
during  which  Europe  had,  with  few  interruptions,  en- 
ioyed  repose,  had  prepared  the  public  mind  for  great 
military  efforts.  A  new  generation  had  grown  up, 
which  could  not  remember  the  siege  of  Turin  or  the 
slaughter  of  Malplaquet ;  which  knew  war  by  nothing 
but  its  trophies  ;  and  which,  while  it  looked  with  pride 
on  the  tapestries  at  Blenheim,  or  the  statue  in  the  Place 
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of  Victories,  little  thought  by  what  privations,  by  what 
waste  of  private  fortunes,  by  how  many  bitter  tears, 
conquests  must  be  purchased. 

For  a  time  fortune  seemed  adverse  to  the  Queen  of 
Hungary.  Frederic  invaded  Moravia.  The  French 
and  Bavarians  penetrated  into  Bohemia,  and  were 
there  joined  by  the  Saxons.  Prague  was  tak^i.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  was  raised  by  the  suffrages  of  Ins 
colleagaes  to  the  Imperial  throne,  a  throne  which  the 
practice  of  centuries  had  almost  entitled  the  House  of 
Austria  to  regard  as  a  hereditary  possession. 

Yet  was  the  spirit  of  the  haughty  daughter  of  the 
Csesars  unbroken^  Hungary  was  still  hers  by  an  un- 
questionable title;  and  although  her  ancestors  had 
found  Hungary  the  most  mutinous  of  all  their  king- 
doms, she  resolved  to  trust  herself  to  the  fidelity  of  a 
pe<^le,  rude  indeed,  turbulent,  and  impatient  c£  oppres- 
sion, but  brave,  generous,  and  simple-hearted.  In  the 
midst  of  distress  and  peril  she  had  given  birth  to  a  son, 
afterwards  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second.  Scarcely 
had  she  risen  from  her  coach,  when  she  hastened  to 
Presburg.  There,  in  the  sight  of  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude, she  was  crowned  with  the  crown  and  robed  with 
tl^  robe  of  St.  Stephen.  No  spectator  could  restrain 
his  tears  when  the  beautiful  young  mother,  still  weak 
from  child-bearing,  rode,  after  the  fashion  of  her  fathers, 
up  the  Mount  of  Defiance,  tmsheathed  the  ancient 
sword  of  state,  shook  it  towards  north  and  south,  east 
and  west,  and  with  a  glow  on  her  pale  fece  challenged 
the  four  comers  of  the  world  to  dispute  her  rights  and 
those  of  her  boy.  At  the  first  sitting  of  the  Diet  she 
appeared  clad  in  deep  mourning  for  her  father,  and  in 
pathetic  and  dignified  words  implored  her  people  to 
support  her  just  cause.     Magnates  and  deputies  sprang 
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Up,  half  'irew  their  sabres,  and  with  eager  voices 
vowed  to  stand  by  her  with  their  Uves  and  fortunes. 
Till  then  her  firmness  had  never  once  forsaken  h^ 
before  the  public  eye  ;  but  at  that  shout  she  sank  down 
upon  her  throne,  and  wept  aloud.  Still  more  touching 
was  the  siglit  when,  a  few  days  later,  she  came  before 
the  estates  of  her  realm,  and  held  up  before  them  the 
little  Archduke  in  her  arms.  Then  it  was  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  Hungary  brdce  forth  into  that  war-cry 
which  soon  resounded  throughout  Europe,  ^^  Let  us 
die  for  our  King,  Maria  Theresa  I  " 

In  the  mean  time,  Frederic  was  meditating  a  change 
of  poUcy.  He  had  no  wish  to  raise  France  to  supreme 
]>ower  on  the  Continent,  at  the  expense  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg.  His  first  object  was  to  rob  the  Queen 
of  Hungary.  His  second  object  was  that,  if  possiblev 
nobody  shoukl  rob  her  but  himself.  He  had  entered 
into  engagements  with  the  powers  leagued  against 
Austria ;  but  these  engagements  were  in  his  estimation 
of  no  more  force  dian  the  guarantee  formerly  giv^n  to 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  His  plan  now  was  to  secmre 
his  share  of  the  plunder  by  betraying  his  accomplices. 
Maria  Theresa  was  little  indined  to  listen  to  any  sudi 
compromise ;  but  the  English  government  represented 
to  her  so  strongly  the  necessity  of  bu}ring  off  Frederic, 
that  she  agreed  to  negotiate.  The  negotiation  would 
not,  however,  have  ended  in  a  treaty,  had  not  the  arms 
of  Fredmc  been  crowned  with  a  second  victory. 
Prince  Charles  of  IxMraine^  brother-in-law  to  Maria 
Theresa,  a  bold  and  active,  though  unfortunate  general, 
gave  battle  to  the  Prussians  at  Chotusitz,  and  was  de- 
feated. The  King  was  still  only  a  learner  of  the  mih- 
tary  art.  He  acknowledged,  at  a  later  period,  that  his 
success  on  this  occasion  was  to  be  attributed,  not  at  all 
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to  bis  own  generalship,  but  v.  ki\y  to  the  valour  and 
steadiness  of  his  troops.  He  completely  efikced,  how- 
ever, by  his  personal  courage  and  eneigy,  the  stain 
which  Molwitz  had  left  on  his  reputation. 

A  peace,  concluded  under  the  English  mediation, 
was  die  finiit  of  this  battle.  Maria  Theresa  ceded 
SQesia:  Frederic  abandoned  his  allies:  Saxony  fol- 
lowed his  example ;  and  the  Queen  was  left  at  liber^ 
to  turn  her  whole  force  against  France  and  Bavaria. 
She  was  everywhere  triumphant.  The  French  were 
compelled  to  evacuate  Bohemia,  and  with  difficulty  ef- 
fected Uidr  escape.  The  whole  line  of  their  retreat 
ranght  be  tracked  by  the  corpses  of  thousands  who  had 
died  of  cold,  &tigue  and  hunger.  Many  of  those  who 
reached  dieir  country  carried  with  them  the  seeds  of 
death.  Bavaria  was  overrun  by  bands  of  ferocious 
warriors  from  that  bloody  debatable  land  which  Ues  ou 
the  fixmtier  between  Christendom  and  Islam.  The 
terrible  names  of  the  Pando<Mr,  the  Croat,  and  the  Hus^ 
sar,  then  first  became  familiar  to  western  Europe. 
The  unfortunate  Charles  of  Bavaria,  vanquished  by 
Austria,  betrayed  by  Prussia,  driven  from  his  heredi- 
tary states,  and  neglected  by  his  allies,  was  hurried  by 
shame  and  remorse  to  an  untimely  end.  An  English 
army  appeared  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  defeated 
the  French  at  Dettingen.  The  Austrian  captains  al- 
i-eady  began  to  talk  of  completing  the  work  of  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene,  and  of  compelling  France  to  re- 
linquish Alsace  and  the  Three  Bishoprics. 

The  Court  of  Versailles,  in  this  peril,  locked  to 
Frederic  for  help.  He  had  been  guilty  of  two  great 
treasons :  perhaps  he  might  be  induced  to  commit  a 
timd.  The  Duchess  of  Chateauroux  then  held  the 
chief  influence  over  the  feeble  Liewis.     She  determined 
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to  send  an  agent  to  Berlin ;  and  Voltaire  was  selected 
for  the  mission.  He  eagerly  undertook  the  task  ;  for, 
while  his  Uterary  &me  filled  all  Europe,  he  was  troub- 
led with  a  childish  craving  for  political  distinction. 
He  was  yain,  and  not  without  reason,  of  his  address, 
and  of  his  insinuating  eloquence;  and  he  flattered  him* 
self  that  he  possessed  boundless  influence  over  the  King 
g£  Prussia.  The  truth  was  that  he  knew,  as  yet,  only 
one  comer  of  Frederic's  character.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  petty  vanities  and  affectations  of 
the  poetaster;  but  was  not  aware  that  these  foibles 
were  united  with  all  the  talents  and  vices  which  lead  to 
success  in  active  life,  and  that  the  unlucky  versifier 
who  pestered  him  with  reams  of  middling  Alexandrines, 
was  the  most  vigilant,  suspicious,  and  severe  of  poli- 
ticians. 

Voltaire  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect 
and  firiendship,  was  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  had  a 
seat  daily  at  the  royal  table.  The  negotiation  was  of 
An  extraordinary  description.  Nothing  can  be  c<»i- 
ceived  more  whimsical  than  the  conferences  whidi 
-took  place  between  the  first  hterary  man  and  the  first 
practical  man  of  the  age,  whom  a  strange  weakness 
had  induced  to  exchange  their  parts.  The  great  poet 
would  talk  of  nothing  but  treaties  and  guarantees, 
and  the  great  King  of  nothing  but  metaphom  and 
rhymes.  On  one  occasion  Voltaire  put  into  his  Maj- 
esty's hands  a  paper  on  the  state  of  Europe,  and 
received  it  back  with  verses  scrawled  on  the  margin. 
In  secret  they  both  laughed  at  each  other.  Voltaire 
did  not  q)are  the  King's  poems;  and  the  King  has 
left  on  record  his  opinion  of  Voltaire's  diplomacy. 
"He  had  no  credentials,"  says  Frederic,  "and  the 
whole  mission  was  a  joke,  a  mere  farce." 
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But  what  the  influence  of  Voltaire  could  not  effect, 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  Austrian  arms  effected.  If 
it  should  be  in  the  power  of  Maria  Theresa  and  George 
the  Second  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  to  France,  what 
chance  was  there  that  Prussia  would  long  retain  Silesia? 
Frederic's  conscience  told  him  that  he  had  acted  porfid- 
ioosly  and  inhumanly  towards  the  Queen  of  Hungary. 
That  her  resentment  was  strong  she  had  given  ample 
proof;  and  of  her  respect  for  treades  he  judged  by  his 
own.  Guarantees,  he  said,  were  mere  filigree,  pretty 
to  look  at,  but  too  brittle  to  bear  the  slightest  pressure. 
He  thought  it  his  safest  course  to  ally  himself  closely 
to  France,  and  again  to  attack  the  Empress  Queen. 
Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1744,  without  notice, 
without  any  decent  pretext,  he  recommenced  hostiUties, 
marched  through  the  electorate  of  Saxony  without 
trouUing  himself  about  the  permission  of  the  Elector, 
invaded  Bohemia,  took  Prague,  and  even  menaced 
Vienna. 

It  was  now  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  experienced 
the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  An  Austi-ian  army  under 
Charles  of  Loraine  threatened  his  communications  with 
Silesia.  Saxony  was  all  in  arms  behind  him.  He  found 
it  necessary  to  save  hnnsdf  by  a  retreat.  He  after- 
wards owned  that  his  faihire  was  the  natural  effect  rf 
his  own  blunders.  No  general,  he  said,  had  ever  com- 
mitted greater  fiiults.  It  must  be  added,  that  to  the 
reverses  of  this  campaign  he  always  ascribed  his  subse- 
quent successes.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  and 
disgrace  that  he  caught  the  first  clear  ghmpse  of  the 
principles  of  the  mihtary  art. 

The  memorable  year  1745  followed.  The  war  raged 
by  sea  and  land,  in  Italy,  in  Glermany,  and  in  Flanders ; 
and  even-  England,  after  many  years  of  profound  in- 
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ternal  quiet,  saw,  for  the  last  time,  hostile  armies  set  in 
battle  array  against  each  other.  This  year  is  memo- 
rable in  the  life  of  Frederic,  as  the  date  at  which  his 
noviciate  in  the  art  of  war  may  be  said  to  have  ter- 
minated. There  have  been  great  captains  whose  jire- 
cocious  and  self-taught  military  skill  resembled  intuition. 
Cond6,  Clive,  and  Napoleon  are  examples.  But  Fred- 
eric was  not  one  of  these  brilliant  pcnrtents.  His  profi- 
ciency in  military  science  was  simply  tihe  proficiency 
which  a  man  of  vigorous  fiiculties  mtakes  in  any  science 
to  which  he  applies  his  mind  with  earnestness  and 
industry.  It  was  at  Hohenfriedberg  that  he  first 
proved  how  much  he  had  profited  by  his  errors,  and 
by  their  consequences.  His  victory  on  that  day  was 
chiefly  due  to  his  skiHul  dispositions,  and  convinced 
Europe  that  the  prince  who,  a  few  years  b^ore,  had 
Mjood  aghast  in  the  rout  oi  Molwitz,  had  attained  in  the 
military  art  a  mastery  equalled  by  none  of  his  con- 
temporaries, or  equalled  by  Saxe  alone.  The  victory 
of  Hohenfnedberg  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of 
Sorr. 

In  the  mean  thne,  the  arms  of  France  had  been 
victorious  in  the  Low  Countries.  Frederic  had  no 
longer  reason  to  fear  that  Maria  Theresa  would  be  able 
to  give  law  to  Eurq>e,  and  he  began  to  meditate  a 
fourth  breach  of  his  engagements.  The  court  of 
Versailles  was  alarmed  and  mortified.  A  letter  of 
earnest  expostulation,  in  the  handwriting  of  Lewis,  was 
sent  to  Berlin ;  but  in  vain.  In  the  autumn  of  1745, 
Frederic  made  peace  with  England,  and,  before  the 
close  of  the  year,  with  Austria  also.  The  pretensions 
of  Charles  of  Bavaria  could  present  no  obstacle  to  an 
accommodation.  That  unhappy  prince  was  no  more ; 
and  Francis  of  Lo^aine,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa, 
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was  raised,  with  the  general  assent  of  the  Germanic 
body,  to  the  Imperial  throne. 

Prussia  was  again  at  peace ;  but  the  European  war 
lasted  till,  in  the  year  1748,  it  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Of  all  the  powers  that  had 
taken  part  in  it,  the  only  gainer  was  Frederic,  ^ot 
ooly  had  he  added  to  his  patrimony  tlie  fine  province 
of  Silesia:  he  had,  by  his  unprindpled  dexterity, 
succeeded  so  well  in  alternately  d^ressing  the  scale 
of  Austria  and  that  of  France,  that  he  was  generally 
r^arded  as  holding  the  balance  of  Europe,  a  high 
dignity  for  one  who  ranked  lowest  among  kings,  and 
whose  great-grandfather  had  been  no  more  than  a 
Margrave.  By  the  public,  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
conffldered  as  a  politician  destitute  aUke  of  morality  and 
decency,  insatiably  rapacious,  and  shamelessly  &Ise; 
nor  was  the  public  much  in  the  wrong.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  parts,  a  rising 
general,  a  shrewd  negotiator  and  administrator.  Those 
qualities  wherein  he  surpassed  all  mankind,  were  as 
yet  unknown  to  others  or  to  himself;  for  they  were 
qualities  which  shine  out  only  on  a  dark  ground.  His 
career  had  hitlierto,  with  little  interruption,  been  pros- 
perous ;  and  it  was  only  in  adversity,  in  adversity  which 
seemed  without  hope  or  resource,  in  adversity  which 
would  have  overwhelmed  even  men  celebrated  for 
strength  of  mind,  that  his  real  greatness  could  be  shown. 

He  had,  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
applied  liimself  to  public  business  after  a  fitshion  un- 
known among  kings.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  indeed, 
had  been  his  own  prime  minister,  and  had  exercised 
a  general  superintendence  over  all  the  departments  of 
the  government ;  but  this  w  as  not  sufficient  for  Fred- 
eric.    He  was  not  content  with  being  his  own  prime 
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minister :  he  would  be  his  own  sole  minister.  Undei 
him  there  was  no  room,  not  merely  for  a  Richelieu  or 
a  Mazarin,  but  for  a  Colbert,  a  Louvois,  or  a  Torc3^ 
A  love  of  labour  for  its  own  sake,  a  restless  and  in- 
satiaUe  longing  to  dictate,  to  intermeddle,  to  make 
his,  power  felt,  a  profound  scorn  and  distrust  of  hi« 
fellow-creatures,  made  him  unwilUng  to  ask  counsel,  to 
confide  important  secrets,  to  delegate  ample  powers. 
The  highest  functionaries  under  his  government  were 
mere  clerks,  and  were  not  so  much  trusted  by  him  as 
valuable  clerks  are  often  trusted  by  the  heads  of  de- 
partments. He  was  his  own  treasurer,  his  own  com- 
mander-in-chief, his  own  intendant  of  public  works, 
his  own  minister  for  trade  and  justice,  for  home 
afl^rs  and  foreign  affairs,  his  own  master  of  the  horse, 
steward,  and  chamberlain.  Matters  of  which  no  chief 
of  an  ofHce  in  any  other  government  would  ever  hear 
were,  in  this  singular  monarchy,  decided  by  the  King 
in  person.  If  a  traveller  wished  for  a  good  place  to  see 
a  review,  he  had  to  write  to  Frederic,  and  received  next 
day  from  a  royal  messenger,  Fredericks  answer  signed 
by  Frederic's  own  hand.  This  was  an  extravagant,  a 
morbid  activity.  The  public  business  would  assuredly 
have  been  better  done  if  each  department  had  been  put 
under  a  man  of  talents  and  integrity,  and  if  the  King 
had  contented  himself  with  a  general  control.  In  this 
manner  the  advantages  which  belong  to  imity  of  design, 
and  the  advantages  which  belong  to  the  division  of  la- 
bour, would  have  been  to  a  great  extent  combined.  But 
such  a  system  would  not  have  suited  the  peculiar  temper 
of  Frederic.  He  could  tolerate  no  will,  no  reason,  in 
the  state,  save  his  own.  He  wished  for  no  abler  assist- 
ance than  that  of  penmen  who  had  just  understanding 
enough   to  translate  and  transcribe,  to  mal^e  out   lis 
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v».i"awls,  and  to  put  his  concise  Yes  and  No  into  an  of- 
ficial form.  Of  the  higher  intellectual  feculties,  there 
IS  as  much  in  a  copying  machine,  or  a  lithographic  press, 
as  he  required  from  a  secretary  of  the  cabinet. 

His  own  exertions  were  such  as  were  hardly  to  be 
expected  from  a  human  body  or  a  human  mind.  At 
Potsdam,  his  ordinary  residence,  he  rose  at  three  in 
summer  and  foiu*  in  winter.  A  page  soon  £4)peared, 
with  a  large  basket  foil  of  all  the  letters  which  had  ar- 
rived for  the  King  by  the  last  courier,  despatches  from 
ambassadors,  reports  from  (^cers  of  revenue,  plans  of 
buildings,  pix>posals  for  draining  marshes,  complaints 
from  persons  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved,  apph- 
cations  from  persons  who  wanted  titles,  miUtary  com- 
missions and  civil  situations.  He  examined  the  seals 
with  a  keen  ^e ;  for  he  was  never  for  a  moment  free 
from  the  suspicion  that  some  fraud  might  be  practised 
on  him.  Then  he  read  the  letters,  divided  them  into 
several  packets,  and  signified  his  pleasure,  generally  by 
a  mark,  often  by  two  or  three  words,  now  and  then  by 
some  cutting  epigram.  By  eight  he  had  generally  fin- 
ished this  part  of  his  task.  The  adjutant-general  was 
then  in  attendance,  and  received  instructions  for  the 
day  as  to  all  the  miUtary  arrangements  of  the  kingdom. 
Then  the  King  went  to  review  his  guards,  not  as  kings 
ordinarily  review  their  guards,  but  with  the  minute  at- 
tcmtion  and  severity  of  an  old  drill-sergeant.  In  the 
mean  time  the  four  cabinet  secretaries  had  been  em- 
ployed in  answering  the  letters  on  which  the  King  had 
that  morning  signified  his  will.  These  unhappy  men 
were  forced  to  work  all  the  year  round  like  negro  slaves 
in  the  time  of  the  sugar-crop.  They  never  had  a  hoU- 
day.  They  never  knew  what  it  was  to  dine.  It  was 
necessary  Ihat,  before   they  stirred,  they  should   finish 
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the  whole  of  their  work.  The  King,  always  on  lii» 
guard  against  treachery,  took  from  the  heap  a  bandfiil 
of  letters  at  random,  and  looked  into  them  to  see 
whether  his  instructions  had  been  exactly  followed. 
This  was  no  bad  security  against  foul  play  on  the  part 
of  the  secretaries ;  for  if  one  of  them  were  detected  in 
a  trick,  he  might  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  escaped 
with  five  years  of  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon.  Frederic 
then  signed  the  replies,  and  all  were  sent  off  the  same 
evening. 

The  general  principles  on  which  this  strange  govern- 
ment was  conducted,  deserve  attention.  The  policy  of 
Frederic  was  essentially  the  same  as  his  father^s ;  but 
Frederic,  while  he  carried  that  policy  to  lengdis  to  wliicb 
his  father  never  thought  of  carrying  it,  cleared  it  at  the 
same  time  from  the  absurdities  with  which  his  iather 
had  encumbered  it.  The  King's  first  object  was  to 
have  a  great,  efiicient,  and  well-trained  army.  He  had 
a  kingdom  which  in  extent  and  population  was  hardly 
in  the  second  rank  of  European  powers ;  and  yet  he 
aspired  to  a  place  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  sovereigns 
of  England,  Frsmce,  and  Austria.  For  that  end  it  was 
necessary  that  Prussia  should  be  all  sting.  Lewis  the 
Fifteenth,  with  five  times  as  many  subjects  as  Frederic, 
and  more  than  five  times  as  large  a  revenue,  had  not  a 
more  formidable  army.  The  proportion  which  the  sol- 
diers in  Prussia  bore  to  the  people  seems  hardly  credi- 
ble. Of  tlie  males  in  the  vigour  of  life,  a  seventh  part 
were  probably  under  arms ;  and  this  great  force  had, 
by  drilling,  by  reviewing,  and  by  the  unsparing  use 
of  cane  and  scourge,  been  taught  to  perform  all  evolu- 
tions with  a  rapidity  and  a  precision  which  would  have 
astonished  ViUars  or  Eugene.  The  elevated  teelings 
•«rhich  are  necessary  to  the  best  kind  of  army  were  then 
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wanting  to  tLe  Prusfflan  service.  In  those  ranks  were 
not  found  the  religions  and  political  enthusiasm  which 
inspired  the  pikemen  of  Cromwell^  the  patriotic  ardour, 
die  thirst  of  glory,  the  devotion  to  a  great  leader,  which 
inflamed  the  Old  Guard  <^  Napoleon.  But  in  all 
the  mechanical  parts  of  the  military  calling,  the  Pru»- 
rians  were  as  superior  to  the  English  and  Frendi  troops 
of  that  day  as  the  En^ish  and  Fr^ich  troops  to  a  rustic 
militia. 

Though  the  pay  of  the  Prussian  soldier  was  small, 
though  eveiy  rixdollar  of  extraordinary  chai^  was 
scrutinised  by  Frederic  with  a  vigilance  and  suspicion 
such  as  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  never  brought  to  the  exami- 
nation of  an  army  estimate,  the  expense  of  such  an 
establishment  was,  for  the  means  of  the  country,  enor- 
mous. In  order  that  it  might  not  be  utterly  ruinous, 
it  was  necessary  that  every  other  expense  should  be  cut 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  Accordingly  Fred- 
eric, thot^h  his  dcHninions  bordered  on  the  sea,  had  no 
navy.  He  neither  had  nor  wished  to  have  colonies. 
His  judges,  his  fiscal  officers,  were  meanly  paid.  His 
ministers  at  foreign  courts  walked  on  foot,  or  drove 
shabby  old  carriages  till  the  axletrees  gave  way.  Even 
to  his  highest  diplomatic  agents,  who  resided  at  London 
and  Paris,  he  allowed  less  than  a  thousand  pounds  ster- 
Kug  a  year.  The  royal  household  was  managed  vrith  a 
frogality  unusual  in  the  establishments  of  opulent  sub- 
jects, tmexampled  in  any  other  palace.  The  King  love<l 
good  eating  and  drinking,  and  during  great  part  of 
his  life  took  pleasure  in  seeing  his  table  surrounded  by 
guests ;  yet  the  whole  charge  of  his  kitchen  was  brought 
within  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year. 
He  examined  every  extraordinary  item  with  a  care 
which  might  be  thought  to  suit  the  mistress  of  a  board- 
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Iiig  house  better  than  a  great  prince.  When  more 
than  four  rixdollars  were  asked  of  him  for  a  nundred 
oysters,  he  stormed  as  if  he  had  heard  that  one  of  his 
generals  had  sold  a  fortress  to  the  Empress  Queen. 
Not  a  bottle  of  Champagne  was  uncorked  without  his 
express  order.  The  game  of  the  royal  parks  and  for- 
ests, a  serious  head  of  expenditure  in  most  kingdoms, 
'was  to  him  a  souwe  of  profit.  The  whole  was  formed 
out;  and  though  the  formers  were  almost  ruined  by 
their  contract,  the  King  would  grant  them  no  remis- 
sion. His  wardrobe  consisted  of  one  fine  gala  dress, 
which  lasted  him  all  his  life ;  of  two  or  three  old  coats 
fit  for  Monmouth  Street,  of  yellow  waistcoats  soiled 
with  snufi*,  and  of  huge  boots  embrowned  by  tame. 
One  taste  alone  sometimes  allured  him  beyond  the 
limits  of  parsimony,  nay,  even  beyond  the  hmits  of  pru- 
dence, the  taste  for  building.  In  all  other,  things  his 
economy  was  such  as  we  might  call  by  a  harsher  name, 
if  we  did  not  reflect  that  his  funds  w^e  drawn  fix)m  a 
heavily  taxed  people,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him,  without  excessive  tyranny,  to  keep  up  at  once  a 
formidable  army  and  a  splendid  court. 

Considered  as  an  administrator,  Frederic  had  un- 
doubtedly many  titles  to  praise.  Order  was  strictly 
maintained  throughout  his  dominions.  Property  was 
secure.  A  great  liberty  of  speaking  and  of  writing 
was  allowed.  Confident  in  the  irresistible  strength 
derived  from  a  great  army,  the  King  looked  down 
on  malcontents  and  Ubellers  with  a  wise  disdain; 
and  gave  little  encouragement  to  spies  and  informers. 
When  he  was  told  of  the  disaffection  of  one  of  his 
subjects,  he  merely  asked,  "  How  many  thousand  men 
can  he  bring  into  the  field  ?  "  He  once  saw  a  crowd 
staring  at  something   on  a  wall.     He   rode  up,  and 
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found  that  the  object  of  curiosity  was  a  scurrilous 
placard  against  himself.  The  placard  had  been  posted 
up  so  high  that  it  was  not  easy  to  read  it.  Frederic 
ordered  his  attendants  to  take  it  down  and  put  it 
lower.  "  My  people  and  I,"  he  said,  "  have  come  to 
an  agreement  which  satisfies  us  both.  They  are  to  say 
what  they  please,  and  I  am  to  do  what  I  please."  No 
perscm  would  have  dared  to  publish  in  London  satires 
on  George  the  Second  approaching  to  the  atrocity  of 
those  satires  on  Frederic,  which  the  booksellers  at 
Berlin  sold  with  impunity.  One  bookseller  sent  to  the 
palace  a  copy  of  the  most  stmging  lampoon  that  perhaps 
was  ever  written  in  the  world,  the  Memoirs  of  Voltaire, 
publishued  by  Beaumarchais,  and  asked  for  his  majesty's 
orders.  "  Do  not  advertise  it  in  an  offensive  manner," 
said  the  King,  ^^  but  sell  it  by  all  means.  I  hope  it 
will  pay  you  well,"  Even  among  statesmen  accus- 
tomed to  the  license  of  a  free  press,  such  steadfastness 
of  mind  as  this  is  not  very  common. 

It  is  due  also  to  the  memory  of  Frederic  to  say  that 
he  earnestly  laboured  to  secure  to  liis  people  the  great 
blessing  of  cheap  and  speedy  justice.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  rulers  who  abolished  the  cruel  and  absurd 
practice  of  torture.  No  sentence  of  death,  pronounced 
by  the  ordinary  tiibunals,  was  executed  without  his 
sanction  ;  and  his  sanction,  except  in  cases  of  murder, 
was  rarely  given.  Towards  his  troops  he  acted  in  a 
very  different  manner.  Military  offences  were  pun* 
ished  with  such  barbarous  scouring  tliat  to  be  shot 
was  considered  by  the  Prussian  soldier  a3  a  secondary 
punishment.  Indeed,  the  principle  which  pervaded 
Frederic's  whole  poUcy  was  this,  that  the  more  severely 
the  army  is  governed,  the  safer  it  is  to  treat  the  rest  of 
the  community  with  lenity. 
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Religious  persecution  was  unknown  under  hi?  gov- 
eniment,  unless  some  foolish  and  unjust  restnctioiiB 
which  lay  upon  the  Jews  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
an  exception.  His  policy  with  respect  to  the  Cath- 
oUcs  of  Silesia  presented  an  honourable  contrast  to  die 
policy  which,  under  very  similar  circumstances,  Eng- 
land long  followed  with  respect  to  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  Every  form  of  religion  and  irreligion  found 
an  asylum  in  his  states.  The  scofier  whom  the  parliar 
ments  of  France  had  sentenced  to  a  cruel  death,  was 
consoled  by  a  commission  in  the  Prussian  serrice.  The 
Jesuit  who  could  show  his  face  nowhere  else,  who  in 
Britain  was  still  subject  to  penal  laws,  who  was  pro- 
scribed by  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  who 
had  been  given  up  even  by  the  Vatican,  found  safety 
and  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  Prussian  dominions. 

Most  of  the  vices  of  Frederic's  administration  resolve 
themselves  into  <me  vice,  the  spirit  of  meddling.  The 
indefetigable  activity  of  his  intellect,  his  dictatorial 
temper,  his  military  habits,  all  inclined  him  to  this  great 
fault.  He  drille<l  liis  people  as  he  drilled  his  grena- 
diers. Capital  and  industry  were  diverted  from  their 
natui*al  direction  by  a  crowd  of  preposterous  regula- 
tions. There  was  a  monopoly  of  coffee,  a  monopoly 
of  tobacco,  a  monopoly  of  refined  sugar.  The  public 
money,  of  which  the  King  was  g^ierally  so  sparing, 
was  lavishly  spent  in  ploughing  bogs,  in  planting  mul« 
berry-trees  aniidst  the  sand,  in  bringing  sheep  frcnn 
Spain  to  improve  the  Saxon  wool,  in  bestowing  prizes 
for  fine  yarn,  in  building  manu&ctories  of  porcelain, 
manu&ctories  of  carpets,  manufiu^ries  of  hardware, 
manufactories  of  lace.  Neither  the  experience  of  other 
rulers,  nor  his  own,  could  ever  teach  him  that  some- 
thing more  than  an  edict  and  a  grant  of  public  money 
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was  required  to  create  a  Lyons,  a  Brussels,  or  a  Bir- 
mingham. 

For  his  commercial  policy,  however,  there  was  so^ne 
excuse.  He  had  on  his  side  illustrious  examples  and 
popular  prejudice.  Grievously  as  he  erred,  he  erred 
in  company  with  his  age.  In  other  d^artments  his 
meddling  was  altogeth^  without  apology.  He  inter* 
fered  with  the  course  of  justice  as  well  as  with  tke 
course  of  trade  ;  and  set  up  his  own  crude  notions  of 
equity  against  the  law  as  expounded  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  gravest  magistrates.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  that  men  whose  lives  were  passed  in  adjudicating 
on  questions  of  civil  right  were  more  likely  to  form  cor* 
rect  opinions  on  suc^  questions  than  a  prince  whose 
attention  was  divided  among  a  thousand  objects,  anc* 
who  had  never  read  a  law-*book  through.  The  resist- 
ance opposed  to  him  by  the  tribunals  inlSomed  him  to 
fury.  He  reviled  his  Chancellor.  He  kicked  the  shins 
of  his  Judges.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  intend  to  act 
unjustly.  He  firmly  believed  that  he  was  doing  right, 
and  defending  the  cause  of  the-poor  against  the  wealthy. 
Yet  this  well-meant  meddling  probably  did  far  more 
harm  than  all  the  explosions  of  his  evil  passions  during 
the  whole  of  his  long  reign.  We  could  make  shifi;  to 
live  xmder  a  debauchee  or  a  tyrant ;  but  to  be  ruled  by 
a  busy-body  is  more  than  human  nature  can  bear. 

The  same  passion  for  directing  and  regulating  i^ 
peared  in  every  part  of  the  King's  policy.  Every  lad 
of  a  certain  station  in  life  was  forced  to  go  to  certain 
schools  within  the  Prussian  dominions.  If  a  young 
Prussian  repaired,  though  but  for  a  few  weeks,  to  Ley* 
den  or  Gottingen  for  the  purpose  of  study,  the  offence 
was  punished  with  civil  disabilities,  and  sometimes  with 
the  ccmfiscation  of  property.     Nobody  was  to  travel 
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without  the  royal  permission.  If  the  permission  were 
granted,  the  pocket-money  of  the  tourist  was  fixed  by 
royal  ordinance.  A  merchant  might  take  with  him 
two  hundred  and  fifty  rixdoUars  in  gold,  a  noble  was 
allowed  to  take  four  hundred ;  for  it  may  be  observed, 
*in  passing,  that  Frederic  studiously  kept  up  the  old  dis- 
tinction between  the  nobles  and  the  community.  In 
speculation,  he  was  a  French  phUosopher,  but  in  action, 
a  German  prince.  He  talked  and  wrote  about  the 
privileges  of  blood  in  the  style  of  Sieyes ;  but  in  prao- 
tice  no  chapter  in  the  empire  looked  with  a  keener  eye 
to  genealogies  and  quarterings. 

Such  was  Frederic  the  Ruler.  But  there  was  aa^ 
other  Frederic,  the  Frederic  <^  Bheinsberg,  the  fiddler 
and  flute-player,  the  poetaster  and  metaphysician. 
Amidst  the  cares  of  state  the  King  had  retained  his 
passion  for  music,  for  reading,  for  writing,  for  literary 
society.  To  these  amusements  he  devoted  all  the  time 
that  he  could  snatch  from  the  business  of  war  and  gov- 
ernment ;  and  perhaps  more  light  is  thrown  on  his  char- 
acter by  what  passed  during  his  hours  of  relaxation, 
than  by  his  battles  or  his  laws. 

It  was  the  just  boast  of  Schiller  that,  in  his  country, 
lio  Augustus,  no  Lorenzo,  had  watched  over  the  infiuu^ 
of  poetry.  The  rich  and  energetic  language  of  Luther, 
driven  by  the  Latin  from  the  schools  of  pedants,  and 
by  the  French  from  the  palaces  of  kings,  had  taken 
re&ge  among  the  people.  Of  the  powers  of  that  lan« 
guage  Frederic  had  no  notion.  He  generally  spoke  of 
it,  and  of  those  who  used  it,  witJi  the  contempt  of  ig- 
norance. His  library  consisted  of  French  books;  at 
his  table  nothing  was  heard  but  French  conversation. 
The  associates  of  his  hours  of  relaxation  were,  for  the 
most  part,  foreigners.     Britam  furnished  to  the  royal 
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circle  two  distbiguished  men,  bom  in  the  highest  rank, 
and  driven  by  dvil  dissensions  from  the  land  to  which, 
under  happier  circumstances,  Jheir  talents  and  virtnes 
mi^t  have  been  a  source  of  strength  and  glory. 
George  Keith,  Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland,  had  taken 
arms  for  the  house  of  Stuart  in  1715  ;  and  his  younger 
brother  James,  then  only  seventeen  years  old,  had 
fought  gallantly  by  his  side.  When  all  was  lost  they 
retired  together  to  the  Continent,  roved  from  country 
to  country,  served  imder  various  standards,  and  so  bore 
themselves  as  to  win  the  respect  and  good-will  of  many 
who  had  no  love  for  the  Jacobite  cause.  Their  long 
wanderings  terminated  at  Potsdam ;  nor  had  Frederic 
any  associates  who  deserved  or  obtained  so  large  a  share 
of  his  esteem.  They  were  not  only  accomplished  men, 
bat  nobles  and  warriors,  capable  of  serving  him  in  war 
and  diplomacy,  as  well  as  of  amusing  him  at  supper. 
Alone  of  all  his  companions  th^  appear  never  to  have 
had  reason  to  complain  of  his  demeanour  towards  th^n. 
Some  of  those  who  knew  the  palace  best  pronounced 
that  Lord  Marischal  was  the  only  human  being  whom 
Frederic  ever  really  loved. 

Italy  sent  to  the  parties  at  Potsdam  the  ingenious  and 
amiable  Algarotti,  and  Bastiani,  the  most  crafry,  cau- 
tious, and  servile  of  Abbds.  But  the  greater  part  of 
the  society  which  Frederic  had  assembled  rcmnd  him> 
was  drawn  from  France.  Maupertuis  had  acquired 
some  celebrity  by  the  journey  which  he  had  made  to 
Lapland,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  by  actual 
measurement,  the  shape  of  our  planet.  He  was  placed 
in  the  chair  of  the  Academy  of  Berhn,  a  humble  imi- 
tation of  the  renowned  academy  of  Paris.  Baculard 
D'Amaudi  a  young  poet,  who  was  thought  to  have 
given  promise  of  gi*eat  things,  had  boen  induced  to  quit 
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his  country,  and  to  reside  at  the  Prnssian  Court.  The 
Marquess  D'Argens  was  among  the  King's  iavourhe 
companions^  on  accoxmt,  as  it  should  seem^  of  the  strcmg 
opposition  between  their  characters.  The  parts  c( 
D'Argens  were  good,  and  his  manners  those  of  a  fin- 
ished French  gentleman ;  bat  his  whole  soul  was  dis- 
solved in  sloth,  timidity,  and  self-indulgencet  His  was 
one  of  that  abject  class  of  minds  which  are  superstitious 
without  being  religious.  Hating  Christianity  with  a 
rancour  which  made  him  incapable  of  rational  inquiry, 
unable  to  see  in  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the  uni- 
verse tlie  traces  of  divine  power  and  wisdom,  he  was 
tlie  slave  of  dreams  and  omens,  would  not  sit  down  to 
table  with  thirteen  in  company,  turned  pale  if  the  salt 
fell  towards  him,  begged  his  guests  not  to  cross  th^ 
knives  and  forks  on  their  plates,  and  would  not  for  the 
world  commence  a  jomney  on  Friday.  His  health  was 
a  subject  of  constant  anxiety  to  him.  Whenever  his 
head  ached  or  his  pulse  beat  quick,  his  dastardly  fears 
and  effeminate  precautions  were  the  jest  of  all  Berhn. 
All  this  suited  the  King's  purpose  admirably.  Ho 
wanted  somebody  by  whom  he  might  be  amused,  and 
whom  he  might  despise.  When  he  wished  to  pass  half 
an  hour  in  easy  polished  conversation,  D'Argens  was 
an  excellent  companion  ;  when  he  wanted  to  vent  his 
spleen  and  contempt,  D'Arg^is  was  an  excellent  butt. 
With  these  associates,  and  others  of  the  same  class, 
Frederic  loved  to  spend  the  time  which  he  could  steal 
from  public  cares.  He  wished  his  supper-parties  to  bo 
gay  and  easy.  He  invited  his  guests  to  lay  aside  ail 
restraint,  and  to  forget  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  soldiers,  and  was  absolute 
master  of  the  Ufe  and  liberty  of  all  who  sat  at  meat 
with  him.     There  was,  therefore,  at  these  parties  the 
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oafeward  show  ol*  ease.  The  wit  and  lenrning  of  tljo 
company  were  ostentatiously  displayed.  The  discus- 
sions on  history  and  Uterature  were  often  highly  inter- 
esting. But  the  absurdity  of  all  the  religion  known 
among  men  was.  the  chief  topic  of  conversation ;  and 
the  audacity  with  which  doctrines  and  names  venerated 
throughout  Christendom  were  treated  on  these  occa* 
sioos  startled  even  persons  accustomed  to  the  society  of 
Fr^ich  and  English  fireethinkers.  Real  Uberty,  how- 
ever,  or  real  affection,  was  in  tliis  brilliant  society  not 
to  be  found.  Absolute  kings  seldom  have  friends :  and 
Frederic's  £Eiult<^  were  such  as,  even  where  perfect 
equali^  exists,  make  friendship  exceedingly  precarious 
He  had  indeed  many  quaUties,  which,  on  a  first  ac- 
quaintance, were  captivating.  His  conversation  was 
lively  ;  his  manners,  to  those  whom  he  desired  to  please, 
were  even  care<^g.  No  man  could  flatter  with  m<H*e 
deUcacy.  No  man  succeeded  more  completely  in  in- 
spiring those  who  approached  him  with  vague  hopes  of 
some  great  advantage  firom  his  kindness.  But  under 
this  fair  exteric*  he  was  a  tyrant,  suspicious,  disdainful, 
and  malevolent.  He  had  one  taste  which  may  be  par- 
doned in  a  boy,  kit,  which  when  habitually  and  delib- 
erately indulged  by  a  man  of  mature  age  and  strong 
understanding,  is  almost  invariably  the  sign  of  a  bad 
heart,  a  taste  for  severe  practical  jokes.  If  a  courtier 
was  fond  of  dress,  oil  was  flung  over  his  richest  suit. 
If  he  was  fond  of  money,  some  prank  was  inventeil 
to  make  him  disburse  more  than  he  could  spare.  If  he 
was  hypochondriacal,  he  was  made  to  believe  that  he 
had  the  dropsy.  If  he  had  particularly  set  his  heart 
on  visiting  a  place,  a  letter  was^forgfd  to  frighten  him 
from  going  thither.  These  th^ags,  it  may  be  said,  are 
trifles.     They  are  so ;  but  they  are  indications,  not  to 
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be  mistaken,  of  a  nature  to  which  the  sight  of  haman 
safiering  and  human  degradation  is  an  agreeable  ex- 
citement. 

Frederic  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  foibles  of  others,  and 
ioved  to  communicate  his  discoveries.  He  had  some 
talent  for  sarcasm,  and  considerable  skill  in  detecting 
the  sore  places  where  sarcasm  would  be  most  acutely 
felt.  His  vanity,  as  well  as  his  malignity,  found  grati- 
fication in  the  vexation  and  confusion  of  those  who 
smarted  under  his  caustic  jests.  Yet  in  truth  his  suc- 
cess on  these  occasions  belonged  quite  as  much  to  the 
king  as  to  the  wit.  We  read  that  Commodus  de- 
scended, sword  in  hand,  into  the  arena  against  a 
wretched  gladiator,  armed  only  with  a  foil  of  lead^  and, 
after  shedding  the  blood  of  the  helpless  victim,  struck 
medals  to  commemorate  the  inglorious  victory.  The 
triumphs  of  Frederic  in  the  war  of  repartee  were  of 
much  the  same  kind.  How  to  deal  with  him  was  the 
most  puzzling  of  questions.  To  appear  constrained  in 
his  presence  was  to  disobey  his  commands,  and  to  spoil 
his  amusement.  Yet  if  his  associates  were  enticed  by 
his  graciousness  to  indulge  in  the  familiarity  of  a  cordial 
intimacy,  he  was  certain  to  make  tliem  repent  of  their 
presumption  by  some  cruel  humiliation.  To  resent  his 
aflfronts  was  perilous ;  yet  not  to  resent  them  was  to 
deserve  and  to  invite  them.  In  his  view,  those  who 
mutinied  were  insolent  and  ungrateful ;  those  who  sub- 
mitted were  curs  made  to  receive  bones  and  kickings 
with  the  same  fawning  patience.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult 
to  conceive  how  any  thing  short  of  the  rage  of  hunger 
should  have  induced  men  to  bear  the  misery  of  being 
the  associates  of  the  G^eat  Bang.  It  was  no  lucrative 
post.  His  Majesty  wari*  as  severe  and  economical  in 
his  fnendships  as  in  the  other  charges  of  his  establish- 
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nient,  and  as  unlikely  to  give  a  rixdollar  too  much  for 
bis  guests  as  for  his  dinners.  The  sum  which  he 
allowed  to  a  poet  or  a  philosopher  was  the  very  smallest 
sum  for  which  such  poet  or  philosopher  could  be  in- 
duced to  sell  himself  into  slavery ;  and  the  bondsman 
might  think  himself  fortunate,  if  what  had  been  so 
grudgingly  given  was  not,  after  years  of  suffering, 
mdely  and  arbitrarily  withdrawn. 

Potsdam  was,  in  truth,  what  it  was  called  by  one  of 
its  most  illustrious  inmates,  the  Palace  of  Alcina.  At 
the  first  glance  it  seemed  to  be  a  delightful  spot,  where 
every  intellectual  and  physical  enjoyment  awaited  the 
happy  adventurer.  Every  new  comer  was  received 
with  eager  hospitality,  intoxicated  with  flattery,  en- 
couraged to  expect  prosperity  and  greatness.  It  was 
in  vain  that  a  long  succession  of  favourites  who  had  en- 
tered that  abode  with  delight  and  hope,  and  who,  after 
a  short  term  of  delusive  happiness,  had  been  doomed  to 
expiate  their  folly  by  years  of  wretchedness  and  degra- 
dation, raised  their  voices  to  warn  the  aspirant  who 
approached  the  charmed  threshold.  Some  had  wisdom 
enough  to  discover  the  truth  early,  and  spirit  enough 
to  fly  without  looking  back  ;  others  lingered  on  to  a 
cheerless  and  unhonoureJ  old  age.  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  poorest  author  of  that  time  in 
London,  sleeping  on  a  bulk,  dining  in  a  cellar,  with  a 
cravat  of  paper,  and  a  skewer  for  a  shirt-pin,  was  a 
happier  man  than  any  of  the  literary  inmates  of  Fred- 
eric's court. 

But  of  all  who  entered  the  enchanted  garden  in  the 
inebriation  of  delight,  and  quitted  it  in  agonies  of 
rage  and  shame,  the  most  remarkable  was  Voltai^'e. 
Many  circumstances  had  made  him  desirous  of  finding 
a  home  at  a  distance  from  his  country.     His  fame  had 
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raised  him  up  enemies.  His  sensibility  gave  them  a 
formidable  advantage  over  him.  They  were,  indeed, 
contemptible  assailants.  Of  all  that  they  wrote  against 
him,  nothing  has  survived  except  what  he  has  himself 
preserved.  But  the  constitution  of  his  mind  resembled 
the  constitution  of  those  bodies  in  which  the  slightest 
scratch  of  a  bramble,  or  the  bite  of  a  gnat,  never  fails 
to  fester.  Though  his  reputation  was  rather  raised 
than  lowered  by  the  abuse  of  such  writers  as  Fr^ron 
and  Desfontaines,  though  the  vengeance  which  he  took 
on  Fr^ron  and  Desfontaines  was  such,  that  srtourging, 
branding,  pillorying,  would  have  been  a  trifle  to  it, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  gave  him  far  more 
pain  than  he  ever  gave  them.  Though  he  enjoyed 
during  his  own  lifetime  the  reputation  of  a  classic, 
thou^  he  was  extolled  by  his  contempwaries  above  all 
poets,  philosophers,  and  historians,  though  his  works 
were  read  with  as  much  delight  and  admiration  at  Mos- 
cow and  Westminster,  at  Florence  and  Stockholm,  as 
at  Paris  itself,  he  was  yet  tormented  by  that  restless 
jealousy  which  should  seem  to  belong  only  to  minds 
burning  with  the  desire  of  fame,  and  yet  conscious  of 
impotence.  To  men  of  letters  who  could  by  no  possi- 
bility be  his  rivals,  he  was,  if  they  behaved  well  to 
him,  not  merely  just,  not  merely  courteous,  but  often  a 
hearty  friend  and  a  munificent  benefactor.  But  to 
every  writer  who  rose  to  a  celebrity  approaching  his 
own,  he  became  either  a  disguised  or  an  avowed  enemy. 
He  slily  depreciated  Montesquieu  and  Buflbn.  He 
pubUcly,  and  with  violent  outrage,  made  war  on  Rous- 
seau. Nor  had  he  the  art  of  hiding  his  feelings  under 
the  semblance  of  good  humour  or  of  contempt.  With 
all  his  great  talents,  and  all  his  long  experience  of  t}>e 
world,  he  had  no  more  self-command  than  a  petted 
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child  or  a  hysterical  woman.  Whenever  he  was  mor- 
tified, he  exhausted  the  whole  rhetoric  of  anger  and 
sorrow  to  express  his  mortification.  His  torrents  of 
bitter  words,  his  stamping  and  cursing,  liis  gi-imaces  and 
his  tears  of  rage,  were  a  rich  feast  to  those  abject  na- 
tures, whose  delight  is  in  the  agonies  of  powerful  spir- 
its and  in  the  abasement  of  immortal  names.  These 
creatui*es  had  now  found  out  a  way  of  galling  him  to 
the  very  quick.  In  one  walk,  at  least,  it  had  been 
admitted  by  envy  itself  that  he  was  witliout  a  living 
competitor.  Since  Racine  had  been  laid  among  the 
great  men  whose  dust  made  the  holy  precinct  of  Port 
Royal  holier,  no  tragic  poet  had  appeared  who  could 
contest  the  palm  with  the  author  of  Zaire,  of  Alsdre, 
and  of  Merope.  At  length  a  rival  was  announce<l. 
Old  Crdbillon,  who,  many  years  before,  had  obtained 
some  theatrical  success,  and  who  had  long  been  forgot- 
ten, came  fortli  firom  his  garret  in  one  of  the  meanest 
lanes  near  the  Rue  St.  Ahtoine,  and  was  welcomed  by 
the  acclamations  of  envious  men  of  letters,  and  of  a 
capricious  populace.  A  thing  called  Catiline,  which 
he  had  written  in  his  retirement,  was  acted  with  bound- 
less applause.  Of  this  execrable  piece  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  the  plot  turns  on  a  love  aflair,  carried  on  in 
all  the  forms  of  Scudery,  between  Catiline,  whose  con- 
fidant is  the  Praetor  Lentulus,  and  TulHa,  the  daughter 
of  Cicero.  The  theatre  resounded  with  acclamations. 
The  king  i)ensioned  the  successfld  poet ;  and  the  coflPee- 
houscs  pronoimced  that  Voltaire  was  a  clever  man,  but 
diat  the  real  tragic  inspiration,  the  celestial  fire  which 
nad  glowed  in  Comeille  and  Racine,  was  to  lx»  found 
in  Cr^billon  alone. 

The  blow  went  to  Voltaire's  heart.     Had  his  wisdom 
and  fortitude  been  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  his 
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intellect,  and  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  he  would  have 
seen  that  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  all  the  puffers  and 
detractors  in  Europe  to  put  Catiline  above  Zaire ;  but 
he  had  none  of  the  magnanimous  patience  with  which 
Milton  and  Bentley  left  their  claims  to  the  unerring 
judgment  of  time.  He  eagerly  engaged  in  an  undig- 
nified competition  with  Cr^billon,  and  produced  a  se- 
ries of  plays  on  the  same  subjects  which  his  rival  had 
treated.  These  pieces  were  coolly  received.  Angry 
with  the  court,  angry  with  the  capital,  Voltaire  began 
to  find  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  exile.  His  attach- 
ment for  Madame  du  Ch&telet  long  prevented  him 
from  executing  his  purpose.  Hw  death  set  him 
at  liberty  ;  and  he  determined  to  take  reftige  at 
Beriin. 

To  Berlin  he  was  invited  by  a  series  of  letters, 
couched  in  terms  of  the  most  enthusiastic  friendship  and 
admiration.  For  once  the  rigid  parsimony  of  Frederic 
seemed  to  have  relaxed.  Orders,  honourable  offices,  a 
liberal  pension,  a  well-served  table,  stately  apartments 
under  a  royal  roof,  were  offered  in  return  for  the 
pleasure  and  honour  which  were  expected  from  the 
society  of  the  first  wit  of  the  age.  A  thousand  louis 
were  remitted  for  the  charges  of  the  journey.  No 
ambassador  setting  out  fix)m  Berlin  for  a  court  of  the 
first  rank,  had  ever  been  more  amply  supplied.  But 
Voltaire  was  not  satisfied.  At  a  later  period,  when  he 
possessed  an  ample  fortune,  he  was  one  of  the  most  lib- 
ersJ  of  men  ;  but  till  hi^  means  had  become  equal  to 
his  wishes,  his  greediness  for  lucre  was  unresti-ained 
either  by  justice  or  by  shame.  He  had  the  effrontery 
to  ask  for  a  thousand  louis  more,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  bring  his  niece,  Madame  Denis,  the  ugliest  of 
coquettes,  in  his  company.     The  indelicate  rapacity  of 
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the  poet  produced  its  natural  eftect  on  tlie  severe  and 
frugal  King.  The  answer  was  a  dry  refusal.  "  I  did 
not,"  said  his  Majesty,  "  solicit  the  honour  of  the  lady's 
society."  On  this,  Voltaire  went  off  into  a  paroxysm 
of  childish  rage.  "  Was  there  ever  such  avarice  ?  He 
has  hundreds  of  tubs  full  of  dollars  in  his  vaults,  and 
haggles  with  me  about  a  poor  thousand  louis."  It 
seemed  that  the  negotiation  would  be  broken  off;  but 
Frederic,  with  great  dexterity,  affected  indifference, 
and  seemed  incUned  to  transfer  his  idolatry  to  Baculard 
D'Amaud.  His  Majesty  even  wrote  some  bad  verses, 
of  which  the  sense  was,  that  Voltaire  was  a  setting  sun, 
and  that  D'Amaud  was  rising.  Good-natured  fiiends 
soon  carried  the  lines  to  Voltaire.  He  was  in  his  bed. 
He  jumped  out  in  his  shirt,  danced  about  the  room 
with  rage,  and  sent  for  his  passport  and  his  post-horses. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  end  of  a  connection 
which  had  such  a  beginning. 

It  was  in  the  year  1760  that  Voltaire  left  the  great 
capital,  which  he  was  not  to  see  again  till,  after  the 
lapse  of  near  tliirty  years,  he  returned,  bowed  down  by 
extreme  old  age,  to  die  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  and 
ghastly  triumph.  His  reception  in  Prussia  was  such 
as  might  well  have  elated  a  less  vain  and  excitable 
mind.  He  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Paris,  that  the  kind- 
ness and  the  attention  with  which  he  had  been  welcomed 
surpassed  description,  that  the  King  was  the  most 
amiable  of  men,  that  Potsdam  was  the  paradise  of  phi- 
losophers. He  was  created  chamberlain,  and  received, 
together  with  his  gold  key,  the  cross  of  an  order,  and  a 
patent  ensuring  to  him  a  pension  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  sterling  a  year  for  life.  A  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  a  year  were  promised  to  his  niece  if  she  sur- 
rived  him.     The  royal  cooks  and  coachmen  were  put 
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at  his  disposal.  He  was  lodged  in  the  same  apartments 
in  which  Saxe  had  lived,  when,  at  the  height  of  power 
and  glory,  he  visited  Prussia.  Frederic,  indeed,  stooped 
for  a  time  even  to  use  the  language  of  adulation.  He 
prassed  to  his  lips  the  meagre  hand  of  the  little  grin- 
ning skeleton,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  dispenser  of 
immortal  renown.  He  would  add,  he  said,  to  the  titles 
which  he  owed  to  his  ancestors  and  his  sword,  another 
title,  derived  from  his  last  and  proudest  acquisition. 
His  style  should  run  thus :  —  Frederic,  King  of  Prus- 
sia, Margi'ave  of  Brandenburg,  Sovereign  Duke  of 
Silesia,  Possessor  of  Voltaire.  But  even  amidst  the 
delights  of  the  honeymoon,  Voltaire's  sensitive  vanity 
l)egan  to  take  alarm.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he 
could  not  help  telling  his  niece  that  the  amiable  King 
had  a  trick  of  giving  a  sly  scratch  with  one  hand,  while 
patting  and  stroking  with  the  other.  Soon  came  hints 
not  the  less  alarming,  because  mysterious.  "  The  sup- 
per parties  are  delicious.  The  King  is  the  life  of  the 
company.  But  —  I  have  operas  and  comedies,  reviews 
and  concerts,  my  studies  and  books.  But  —  but — 
Berlin  is  fine,  the  princesses  charming,  the  maids  of 
honour  handsome.     But "  — 

This  eccentric ,  friendship  was  fast  cooling.  Never 
had  there  met  two  persons  so  exquisitely  fitted  to 
plague  each  other.  Each  of  them  had  exactly  the 
fault  of  which  the  other  was  most  impatient;  and 
they  were,  in  different  ways,  the  most  impatient  of 
mankind.  Frederic  was  frugal,  almost  niggardly. 
When  he  had  secured  his  plaything  he  began  to  think 
that  he  had  bought  it  too  dear.  Voltaire,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  greedy,  even  to  the  extent  of  impudence  and 
knavery ;  and  conceived  that  the  favourite  of  a  monarch 
who  had  barrels  ftill  of  gold  and  silver  laid  up  in  cellars 
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'*ught  to  roake  a  fortune  which  a  receiver-general  miglit 
envy.  They  soon  discovered  each  other's  feelings. 
Both  were  angry ;  and  a  war  began,  in  which  Fred- 
eric stooped  to  the  part  of  Harpagon,  and  Voltaire  to 
that  of  Scapin.  It  is  humiliating  to  relate,  that  the 
great  warrior  and  statesman  gave  orders  that  his  guest's 
allowance  of  sugar  and  chocolate  should  be  curtailed. 
It  iS)  if  possible,  a  still  more  humiliating  £fect,  that 
Voltaire  indemni6ed  himself  by  pocketing  the  wax- 
candles  in  the  royal  antechamber.  Disputes  about 
money,  however,  were  not  the  most  serious  disputes  of 
tliese  extraordinary  associates.  The  sarcasms  of  the 
King  soon  galled  the  sensitive  temper  of  the  poet. 
D'Amaud  and  D'Argens,  Guichard  and  La  M^trie, 
might,  for  the  sake  of  a  morsel  of  bread,  be  willing  to 
bear  the  insolence  of  a  master ;  but  Voltaire  was  of 
another  order.  He  knew  that  he  was  a  potentate  as 
well  as  Frederic,  that  his  European  reputation,  and  his 
incomparable  power  of  covering  whatever  he  hated 
with  ridicule,  made  him  an  object  of  dread  even  to  the 
leaders  of  armies  and  the  rulers  of  nations.  In  truth, 
of  all  the  intellectual  weapons  which  have  ever  been 
wielded  by  man,  the  most  terrible  was  the  mockery  of 
Voltaire.  Bigots  and  tyrants,  who  had  never  been 
moved  by  the  wailing  and  cursing  of  millions,  turned 
pale  at  his  name.  Principles  unassailable  by  reason, 
principles  which  had  withstood  the  fiercest  attacks  of 
power,  the  most  valuable  truths,  the  most  generous 
sentiments,  the  noblest  and  most  graceful  images,  the 
purest  reputations,  the  most  august  institutions,  began 
to  look  mean  and  loathsome  as  soon  as  tliat  withering 
smile  was  turned  upon  them.  To  every  opponent, 
however  strong  in  his  cause  and  his  talents,  in  his 
station  and  his  character,  who  ventured  to  encounter 
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the  great  scoffer,  might  be  addressed  the  caution  which 
was  given  of  old  to  the  Archangel :  — 

**  I  fore  warn  thee,  shuo 
His  deadly  nrrow;  neither  vainly  hope 
To  be  invukiemblo  in  those  bright  arms 
Though  tempered  heaTenly ;  for  that  fatal  dint, 
Save  Him  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resist" 

We  cannot  pause  to  recount  how  often  that  rare 
talent  was  exercised  against  rivals  worthy  of  esteem ; 
how  often  it  was  used  to  crush  and  torture  enemies 
worthy  only  of  silent  disdain ;  how  oft;en  it  was  per 
verted  to  the  more  noxious  purpose  of  destroying  the 
last  solace  of  earthly  misery,  and  the  last  restraint  on 
earthly  power.  Neither  can  we  pause  to  tell  how 
often  it  was  used  to  vindicate  justice,  humanity,  and 
tolejration,  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy,  the 
principles  of  free  government.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  a  ftill  character  of  Voltaire. 

Causes  of  quarrel  multipUed  fest.  Voltaire,  who, 
partly  fi-om  love  of  money,  and  partly  from  love  of 
excitement,  was  always  fond  of  stockjobbing,  became 
implicated  in  transactions  of  at  least  a  dubious  char- 
acter. The  King  was  delighted  at  having  such  an 
opportunity  to  humble  his  guest ;  and  bitter  reproaches 
and  complaints  were  exchanged.  Voltaire,  too,  was 
soon  at  war  with  the  other  men  of  letters  who  sur- 
rounded the  King;  and  this  irritated  Frederic,  who, 
however,  had  himself  chiefly  to  blame :  for,  from  that 
love  of  tormenting  which  was  in  him  a  ruling  passion, 
he  perpetually  lavished  extravagant  praises  on  small 
men  and  bad  books,  merely  in  order  diat  he  might 
enjoy  the  mortification  and  rage  which  on  such  occa- 
sions Voltaire  took  no  pains  to  conceal.  His  majesty, 
however,  soon  had  reason  to  regret  the  pains  which  he 
had  taken  to  kindle  jealousy  among  the  membei*s  of  his 
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household.  The  whole  palace  was  in  a  ferment  widi 
literary  intrigues  and  cabals.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
tliat  the  imperial  voice,  which  kept  a  hundred  and* sixty 
tliousand  soldiers  in  order,  was  raised  to  quiet  tlie 
contention  of  the  exasperated  wits.  It  was  far  easier 
to  stir  up  such  a  storm  than  to  hill  it.  Nor  was 
Frederic,  in  his  capacity  of  wit,  by  any  means  without 
his  own  share  of  vexations.  He  had  sent  a  lar^e 
quantity  of  verses  to  Voltaire,  and  requested  that  they 
might  be  returned  with  marks  and  corrections.  "  See," 
exclaimed  Voltaire,  "  what  a  quantity  of  his  dirty  Unen 
the  King  has  sent  me  to  wash ! "  Talebearers  were 
not  wanting  to  carry  the  sarcasm  to  the  royal  ear ;  and 
Frederic  was  as  much  incensed  as  a  Grub  Street  writer 
who  had  found  his  name  in  the  Dunciad. 

This  could  not  last.  A  circiunstance  which,  when 
the  mutual  regard  of  the  friends  was  in  its  first  glow, 
would  merely  have  been  matter  for  laughter,  produced 
a  violent  explosion.  Maupertuis  enjoyed  as  much  of 
Frederic's  good  will  as  any  man  of  letters.  He  was 
President  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin;  and  he  stood 
second  to  Voltaire,  though  at  an  immense  distance,  in 
the  literary  society  which  had  been  assembled  at  the 
Prussian  court.  Frederic  had,  by  playing  for  his  own 
amusement  on  the  feeling?  of  the  two  jetious  and  vain- 
glorious Frenchmen,  succeeded  in  producing  a  bitter 
enmity  between  them.  Voltaire  resolved  to  set  his 
mark,  a  mark  never  to  be  efiaced,  on  the  forehead  of 
Maupertuis,  and  wrote  the  exquisitely  ludicrous  Dia- 
tribe of  Doctor  Akakia.  He  showed  this  little  piece 
to  Frederic,  who  had  too  much  taste  and  too  much 
malice  not  to  rehsh  such  deKcious  pleasantry.  In  truth, 
even  at  this  time  of  day,  it  is  not  easy  for  any  person 
who  has  the  least  perception  of  the  ridiculous  to  read 
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the  jokes  of  the  Latin  city,  the  Patagouiaus,  and  the 
hole  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  without  laughing  till  he 
cries.'  But  though  Frederic  was  diverted  by  this 
charming  pasquinade,  he  was  unwilUng  that  it  should 
get  abroad.  His  self-love  was  interested.  He  had 
selected  Maupertuis  to  fill  the  chair  of  his  Academy. 
If  all  Europe  were  taught  to  laugh  at  Maupertuis, 
would  not  the  reputation  of  the  Academy,  would  not 
even  the  dignity  of  its  royal  patron,  be  in  some  d^ee 
compromised?  The  King,  therefore,  begged  Voltaire 
to  suppress  this  perfoimance.  Voltaire  promised  to  do 
80,  and  broke  his  word.  The  Diatribe  was  published, 
and  received  with  shouts  of  merriment  and  applause  by 
all  who  could  read  the  French  language.  The  King 
stormed.  Voltaire,  with  his  usual  disregard  of  truth, 
asserted  his  innocence,  and  made  up  some  lie  about  a 
printer  or  an  amanuensis.  The  King  was  not  to  be  so 
imposed  u|)on.  He  ordered  the  pamphlet  to  be  burned 
by  the  common  hangman,  and  insisted  upon  having 
an  apology  from  Voltaire,  couched  in  the  most  abject 
terms.  Voltaire  sent  back  to  the  King  his  cross,  his 
key,  and  the  patent  of  his  pension.  After  this  burst 
of  rage,  the  strange  pair  began  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
violence,  and  went  through  the  forms  of  reconciliation. 
But  the  breach  was  irreparable ;  and  Voltaire  took  his 
leave  of  Frederic  for  ever.  They  parted  with  cold 
civility ;  but  their  hearts  were  big  with  resentment. 
Voltaire  had  in  his  keeping  a  volume  of  the  King's 
poetry,  and  forgot  to  return  it.  This  was,  we  believe, 
merely  one  of  the  oversights  which  men  setting  out 
upon  a  journey  often  commit.  That  Voltaire  could 
have  meditated  plagiarism  is  quite  incredible.  He 
\^'ould  not,  we  are  confident,  for  the  half  of  Frederic's 
kingdom,  have  consented  to  fiither  Frederic's  verses. 
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The  King,  however,  who  rated  his  own  writings  much 
above  their  value,  and  who  was  incUned  to  see  td] 
Voltaire's  actions  in  the  worst  light,  was  enraged  to 
think  that  liis  fiivourite  compositions  were  in  the 
hands  of  an  enemy,  as  thievish  as  a  daw  and  as  mis- 
chievous as  a  monkey.  In  the  anger  excited  by  this 
thought,  he  lost  sight  of  reason  and  decency,  and 
determined  on  committing  an  outrage  at  once  odious 
and  ridiculous. 

Voltaire  had  reached  Frankfort.  His  niece,  Madame 
Denis,  came  thither  to  meet  him.  He  conceived  him- 
self secure  from  the  power  of  his  late  master,  when  he 
was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Prussian  resident.  The 
precious  volume  was  delivered  up.  But  the  Prussian 
agents  had,  no  doubt,  been  instructed  not  to  let  Voltaire 
escape  without  some  gross  indignity.  He  was  confined 
twelve  days  in  a  wretched  hovel.  Sentinels  with  fixed 
bayonets  kept  guard  over  him.  His  niece  was  dragged 
through  the  mire  by  the  soldiers.  Sixteen  hundred 
dollars  were  extorted  fi*om  him  by  his  insolent  gaolers. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  this  outrage  is  not  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  King.  Was  anybody  punished  for  it? 
Was  anybody  called  in  question  for  it  ?  Was  it  not 
consistent  witli  Frederic's  character  ?  Was  it  not  of  a 
piece  with  his  conduct  on  other  similar  occasions? 
Is  it  not  notorious  that  he  repeatedly  gave  private 
directions  to  his  officers  to  pillage  and  demolish  the 
houses  of  persons  against  whom  he  had  a  grudge, 
charging  them  at  the  same  time  to  take  their  measures 
in  such  a  way  that  his  name  might  not  be  compro- 
mised? He  acted  thus  towards  Count  Bruhl  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  Why  should  we  believe  that  he 
would  have  been  more  scrupulous  with  regard  to  Vol- 
taire? 
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When  at  length  the  illustrious  prisoner  regained 
his  liberty,  the  prospect  before  him  was  but  dreary. 
He  was  an  exile  both  from  the  country  of  his  birth 
and  from  the  country  of  his  adoption.  The  French 
government  had  taken  offence  at  his  journey  to  Prus- 
sia, and  would  not  permit  him  to  return  to  Paris ;  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Prussia  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to 
remain. 

He  took  refiige  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  Lake  Le- 
man.  There,  loosed  from  every  tie  which  had  hitherto 
restrained  him,  and  having  little  to  hope  or  to  fear  from 
courts  and  churches,  he  began  his  long  war  against  all 
that,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  had  autliority  over  man ; 
for  what  Burke  said  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was 
eminently  true  of  this  its  great  forerunner :  Voltaire 
could  not  build  :  he  could  only  pull  down :  he  was  the 
very  Vitruvius  of  ruin.  He  has  bequeathed  to  us  not 
a  single  doctrine  to  be  called  by  his  name,  not  a  single 
addition  to  the  stock  of  our  positive  knowledge.  But 
no  human  teacher  ever  left  behind  him  so  vast  and 
terrible  a  wreck  of  truths  and  falsehoods,  of  things  no- 
ble and  things  base,  of  things  useful  and  things  perni- 
cious. From  the  time  when  his  sojourn  beneath  the 
Alps  commenced,  the  dramatist,  the  wit,  the  historian, 
was  merged  in  a  more  important  character.  He  was 
now  the  patriarch,  the  founder  of  a  sect,  the  chief  of  a 
conspiracy,  the  prince  of  a  wide  intellectual  common- 
wealth. He  often  enjoyed  a  pleasure  dear  to  the 
letter  part  of  his  nature,  the  pleasure  of  vindicating 
innocence  which  had  no  other  helper,  of  i'ej)airing  cruel 
wrongs,  of  punishing  tyi'anny  in  high  places.  He 
had  also  the  satisfaction,  not  less  acceptable  to  his 
ravenous  vanity,  of  hearing  terrified  Capuchins  call 
him  the  Antichrist.     But  whether  employed  in  works 
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of  benevolence,  or  in  works  of  mischief,  he  never  for* 
got  Potsdam  and  Frankfort ;  and  he  listened  anxiously 
to  every  murmur  which  indicated  that  a  tempest  was 
gathering  in  Europe,  and  that  his  vengeance  was  at 
hand. 

He  soon  had  his  wish.  Maria  Theresa  had  never 
for  a  moment  forgotten  the  great  wrong  which  she  had 
received  at  the  hand  of  Frederic.  Young  and  deUcate, 
just  left  an  orphan,  just  about  to  be  a  mother,  she  had 
been  compelled  to  fly  from  the  ancient  capital  of  hei 
race ;  she  had  seen  her  fair  inheritance  dismembered 
by  robbers,  and  of  those  robbers  he  had  been  the  fore- 
roost.  Without  a  pretext,  without  a  provocation,  in 
defiance  of  the  most  sacred  engagements,  he  had  at- 
tacked the  helpless  ally  whom  he  was  bound  to  defend. 
The  Empress  Queen  had  the  faults  as  well  as  the  vir- 
tues which  are  connected  with  quick  sensibility  and 
a  high  spirit.  There  was  no  peril  which  she  was  not 
ready  to  brave,  no  calamity  which  she  was  not  ready 
to  bring  on  her  subjects,  or  on  the  whole  human  race, 
if  only  she  might  once  taste  the  sweetness  of  a  com- 
plete revenge.  Revenge,  too,  presented  itself,  to  her 
narrow  and  superstitious  mind,  in  the  guise  of  duty. 
Silesia  had  been  wrested  not  only  from  the  House  of 
Austria,  but  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  con- 
queror had  indeed  permitted  his  new  subjects  to  wor- 
ship God  after  their  own  fashion ;  but  this  was  not 
enough.  To  bigotry  it  seemed  an  intolerable  hardship 
that  the  Catholic  Church,  having  long  enjoyed  ascenden- 
cy, should  be  compelled  to  content  itself  with  equality. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  circumstance  which  led  Maria 
Theresa  to  regard  her  enemy  as  the  enemy  of  God. 
The  profaneness  of  Frederic's  writings  and  conversa- 
tion, and  the  frightftil  rumours  which  were  circulated 
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respecting  the  immorality  of  his  private  life,  naturaUy 
shocked  a  woman  who  believed  with  the  firmest  faith 
all  that  her  confessor  told  her,  and  who,  diough  sur- 
rounded by  temptations,  though  young  and  beautiful, 
though  ardent  in  all  her  passions,  though  possessed  of 
absolute  power,  had  preserved  her  fame  unsullied  even 
by  the  breath  of  slander. 

To  recover  Silesia,  to  humble  the  dynasty  of  Hohen- 
zollern  to  the  dust,  was  the  great  object  of  her  life. 
She  toiled  during  many  years  for  this  end,  with  zeal 
as  indefatigable  as  that  which  the  poet  ascribes  to  the 
stately  goddess  who  tired  out  her  immortal  horses  in 
the  work  of  raising  the  nations  against  Troy,  and  who 
offered  to  give  up  to  destruction  her  darling  Sparta  and 
MycensB,  if  only  she  might  once  see  the  smoke  going 
up  from  the  palace  of  Priam.  With  even  such  a  spirit 
did  the  proud  Austrian  Juno  strive  to  array  against  her 
foe  a  coalition  such  as  Europe  had  never  seen.  Noth- 
ing would  content  her  but  that  the  whole  civiliserl 
world,  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  from  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  pastures  of  the  wild  horses  of 
the  Tanais,  should  be  combined  in  arms  against  one 
j)etty  state. 

She  early  succeeded  by  various  arts  in  obtaining  the 
adhesion  of  Russia.  An  ample  share  of  spoil  was 
promised  to  the  King  of  Poland ;  and  that  prince,  gov- 
erned bj'  his  favourite.  Count  Bruhl,  readily  j^romised 
the  assistance  of  the  Saxon  forces.  The  great  difficulty 
was  with  France.  That  the  Houses  of  Bourbon  and 
of  Hapsburg  should  ever  cordially  co-operate  in  any 
great  scheme  of  European  policy,  had  long  been  bought, 
to  use  the  strong  expression  of  Frederic,  just  as  impos- 
sible as  that  fire  and  water  should  amalgamate.  The 
whole  history  of  the  Continent,  during  two  centuries 
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and  a  half,  liad  been  the  history  of  the  mutual  jeal- 
ousies and  enmities  of  France  and  Austria.  Since  the 
administration  of  Richelieu,  above  all,  it  had  been  con- 
sidered as  the  plain  pohcy  of  the  Most  Christian  King 
to  thwart  on  all  occasions  the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  to 
protect  every  member  of  the  Germanic  body  who 
stood  up  against  the  dictation  of  the  Caesars.  Common 
sentiments  of  religion  had  been  unable  to  mitigate  this 
strong  antipathy.  The  rulers  of  France,  even  while 
clothed  in  the  Roman  purple,  even  while  persecuting 
die  heretics  of  Rochelle  and  Auvergne,  had  still  looked 
with  favour  on  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  princes 
who  were  struggling  against  the  chief  of  the  empire. 
If  the  French  ministers  paid  any  respect  to  the  tradi- 
tional rules  handed  down  to  them  through  many  gen- 
erations, they  would  have  acted  towards  Frederic  as 
the  greatest  of  their  predecessors  acted  towards  Gus- 
tayus  Adolphus.  That  there  was  deadly  enmity  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria  was  of  itself  a  sufficient 
reason  for  close  friendship  between  Prussia  and  France. 
With  France  Frederic  could  never  have  any  serious 
controversy.  His  territories  were  so  situated  that  his 
ambition,  gi'eedy  and  unscrupulous  as  it  was,  could 
never  impel  him  to  attack  her  of  his  own  accord. 
He  was  more  tlian  half  a  Frenchman :  he  wrote,  spoke, 
read  nothing  but  French :  he  delighted  in  French  so- 
ciety :  the  admiration  of  the  French  he  proposed  to 
himself  as  the  best  reward  of  all  his  exploits.  It 
seemed  incredible  that  any  French  government,  how- 
ever notorious  for  levity  or  stupidity,  could  spurn  away 
Boch  an  ally. 

The  Court  of  Vienna,  however,  did  not  despair. 
Tlie  Austrian  diplomatists  propounded  a  new  scheme 
of  politics,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  was  not  altogether 
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without  plausibility.  The  great  powei-s,  accoixlmc  to 
this  theory,  had  long  been  under  a  delusion.  They 
had  looked  on  each  other  as  natural  enemies,  while  in 
truth  they  were  natural  allies.  A  succession  of  cruel 
wars  had  devastated  Europe,  had  thinned  the  popula- 
tion, had  exhausted  the  public  resources,  had  loaded 
governments  witli  an  immense  burden  of  debt;  and 
when,  after  two  hundred  years  of  murderous  hostility 
or  of  hollow  truce,  the  illustrious  Houses  whose  enmity 
had  distracted  the  world  sat  down  to  count  their  gains, 
to  what  did  the  i*eal  advantage  on  either  side  amount  ? 
Simply  to  this,  that  they  had  kept  each  other  jfrom 
thriving.  It  was  not  the  King  of  France,  it  was  not 
the  Emperor,  who  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  or  of  the  War  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
Those  fruits  had  been  pilfered  by  states  of  the  second 
and  third  rank,  which,  secured  against  jealousy  by  their 
insignificance,  had  dexterously  aggrandised  themselves 
while  pretending  to  serve  the  animosity  of  the  great 
cliiefs  of  Christendom.  While  the  lion  and  tiger  were 
tearing  each  other,  the  jackal  had  run  off  into  the 
jungle  with  the  prey.  The  real  gainer  by  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  had  been  neither  France  nor  Austria,  but 
Sweden.  The  I'eal  gainer  by  the  war  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  had  been  neither  France  nor  AustrTa, 
but  the  upstart  of  Brandenburg.  France  had  made 
great  efforts,  had  added  largely  to  her  military  glory, 
and  largely  to  her  pubUc  burdens  ;  and  for  what  end  ? 
Merely  that  Frederic  might  rule  Silesia.  For  this  and 
this  alone  one  French  army,  wasted  by  sword  and 
famine,  had  perished  in  Bohemia ;  and  another  had 
purchased,  with  floods  of  the  noblest  blood,  the  barren 
glory  of  Fontenoy.  And  this  prince,  for  whom  France 
had  suffered  so  much,  was  he  a  grateful,  was  he  even 
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an  honest  ally  ?  Had  he  not  been  as  fidse  to  the  Court 
of  Versailles  as  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  ?  Had  he  not 
played,  on  a  large  scale,  the  same  part  which,  in  pri- 
vate life,  is  played  by  the  vile  agent  of  chicane  who 
sets  his  neighbours  quarrelling,  involves  them  in  costly 
and  inteiminable  litigation,  and  betrays  them  to  eacii 
other  all  round,  certain  that,  whoever  may  be  ruined, 
ho  shall  be  enriched  ?  Sui'ely  the  true  wisdom  of  the 
great  powers  was  to  attack,  not  each  other,  but  this 
common  barrator,  who,  by  inflaming  the  passions  of 
both,  by  pretending  to  serve  both,  and  by  deserting 
both,  had  raised  himself  above  the  station  to  which  he 
was  bom.  The  great  object  of  Austria  was  to  regain 
Silesia ;  the  great  object  of  France  was  to  obtain  an 
accession  of  territory  on  the  side  of  Flanders.  If  they 
took  opposite  sides,  the  result  would  probably  be  that, 
after  a  war  of  many  years,  after  the  slaughter  of  many 
thousands  of  brave  men,  after  the  waste  of  many  millions 
of  crowns,  they  would  lay  down  their  arms  without 
iiaving  achieved  either  object ;  but,  if  they  came  to  an 
understanding,  there  would  be  no  risk,  and  no  difficulty. 
Austria  would  willingly  make  in  Belgium  such  cessions 
as  France  could  not  expect  to  obtain  by  ten  pitched 
battles.  Silesia  would  easily  be  annexed  to  the  mon- 
archy of  which  it  had  long  been  a  part.  The  union  of 
t>vo  such  powerful  governments  would  at  once  overawe 
die  King  of  Prussia.  If  he  resisted,  one  short  campaign 
would  settle  his  fate.  France  and  Austria,  long  accus- 
tomed to  rise  from  the  game  of  war  both  losers,  would, 
for  the  first  time,  both  be  gainers.  There  could  be  no 
room  for  jealousy  between  them.  The  power  of  both 
would  be  increased  at  once ;  the  equiUbrium  between 
them  would  be  preserved ;  and  the  only  sufferer  would 
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be  a  mischievous  and  unprincipled  buccaneer,  who  de- 
served no  tenderness  fi'om  eitlier. 

These  doctrines,  attractive  from  dieir  novelty  and 
ingenuity,  soon  became  &shionable  at  the  supper-par- 
ties and  ill  the  coffeehouses  of  Paris,  and  were  espoused 
by  every  gay  Marquis,  and  every  facetious  abb6  who 
was  admitted  to  see  Madame  de  Pompadour's  hair 
curled  and  powderecL  It  was  not,  however,  to  any 
political  theory  that  the  strange  coalition  between 
France  and  Austria  owed  its  origin.  The  real  motive 
whicli  induced  the  great  continental  powers  to  forget 
their  old  animosities  and  their  old  state  maxims,  was 
|)ersonal  aversion  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  This  feeling 
was  strongest  in  Maria  Theresa ;  but  it  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  her.  Frederic,  in  some  respects  a 
^od  master,  was  emphatically  a  bad  neighbour.  That 
he  was  hard  in  all  dealings,  and  quick  to  take  all  ad- 
vantages, was  not  his  most  odious  tknlt.  His  bitter  and 
scoffing  speech  had  inflicted  keener  wounds  than  bis 
ambition.  In  his  character  of  wit  he  was  under  less 
restraint  than  even  in  his  character  of  ruler.  Satirical 
verses  against  all  the  princes  and  ministers  of  Europe 
were  ascribed  to  his  pen.  In  his  letters  and  conversa- 
tion he  alluded  to  the  greatest  potentates  of  the  age  in 
terms  which  would  have  better  suited  Coll^,  in  a  war 
of  repartee  with  young  Cr^billon  at  Pelletier's  table, 
than  a  great  sovereign  speaking  of  great  sovereigns. 
About  women  he  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  him- 
self in  a  manner  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  meekest 
of  women  to  forgive ;  and,  unfortunately  for  him, 
almost  the  whole  Continent  was  then  governed  by 
women  who  were  by  no  means  conspicuous  for  meek- 
ness. Maria  Theresa  herself  had  not  escaped  his  scur- 
rilous jests.     The  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  knew 
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that  her  gallantries  afforded  liim  a  favourite  theme  for 
ribaldry  aiid  invective.  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who 
was  really  the  head  of  the  French  Government,  had 
been  even  more  keenly  galled.  She  had  attempted,  by 
the  most  delicate  flattery,  to  propitiate  the  King  of 
Prussia ;  but  her  messages  had  drawn  from  him  only 
dry  and  sarcastic  replies.  The  Empress  Queen  took  a 
very  different  course.  Thou^  the  haughtiest  of  prin* 
cesses,  though  the  most  austere  of  matrons,  she  forgot 
in  her  thirst  for  revenge,  both  Uie  dignity  of  her  race 
and  the  purity  of  her  character,  and  condescended  to 
flatter  the  low-bom  and  low-minded  concubine,  who 
liaving  acquired  influence  by  prostituting  herself,  re- 
tained it  by  prostituting  oth<^:s.  Maria  Theresa  actu- 
ally wrote  with  her  own  hand  a  note,  full  of  expressions 
of  esteem  and  friendship  to  her  dear  cousin,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  butcher  Poisson,  the  wife  of  die  pubUcan 
D'Etioles,  the  kidnapper  of  young  girls  for  the  harem 
of  an  old  rake,  a  strange  cousin  for  the  descendant  of 
so  many  Emperors  of  the  West !  The  mistress  was 
completely  gained  over,  and  easily  carried  her  pcnnt 
with  Lewis,  who  had,  indeed,  wrongs  of  his  own  to 
resent.  His  feelings  were  not  quick ;  but  contempt, 
says  the  eastern  proverb,  pierces  even  through  the  shell 
of  a  toi-toise ;  and  neither  prudence  nor  decorum  had 
ever  restrained  Frederic  from  expressing  his  measureless 
contempt  for  the  sloth,  the  imbecility,  and  the  baseness 
of  Lewis.  France  was  thus  induced  to  join  the  coali- 
tion ;  and  the  example  of  France  determined  the  con- 
duct rf  Sweden,  then  completely  subject  to  French 
mfluence. 

The  enemies  of  Frederic  were  surely  strong  enough 
to  attack  him  openly ;  but  they  were  desirous  to  add 
to  all  their  other  advantages,  the  advantage  of  a  sur- 
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prise.  He  was  not,  however,  a  man  to  be  taken  off  his 
guard.  He  had  tools  in  every  court ;  and  he  now 
received  from  Vienna,  from  Dresden,  and  from  Paris, 
accounts  so  circumstantial  and  so  consistent,  that  he 
could  not  doubt  of  his  danger.  He  learnt  that  he  was 
to  be  assailed  at  once  by  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Sax- 
ony, Sweden,  and  the  Germanic  body ;  that  the  greater 
)mrt  of  his  dominions  was  to  be  portioned  out  among 
his  enemies  ;  tliat  France,  which  from  her  geographical 
position  could  not  directly  share  in  his  spoils,  was  to 
receive  an  equivalent  in  the  Netherlands  ;  that  Austria 
was  to  have  Silesia,  and  the  Czarina  East  Prussia ;  that 
Augustus  of  Saxony  expected  Magdeburg;  and  that 
Sweden  would  be  rewarded  with  part  of  Pomerania. 
If  these  designs  succeeded,  the  House  of  Brandenburg 
would  at  once  sink  in  the  European  system  to  a  place 
lower  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg  or  the 
Margrave  of  Baden. 

And  what  hope  was  there  that  these  designs  would 
fail?  No  such  union  of  the  continental  powers  had 
been  seen  for  ages.  A  less  formidable  confederacy 
had  in  a  week  c(mquered  all  the  provinces  of  Venice, 
when  Venice  was  at  the  height  of  power,  wealth,  and 
glory.  A  less  formidable  confederacy  had  compdled 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  to  bow  down  his  haughty  head 
to  the  very  earth.  A  less  formidable  confederacy  has, 
within  our  own  memory,  subjugated  a  still  mightier 
empire,  and  abased  a  still  prouder  name.  Such  odds 
had  never  been  heard  of  in  war.  The  people  whom 
Frederic  ruled  were  not  five  millions.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  countries  which  were  leagued  against  him 
amounted  to  a  hundred  millions.  The  disproportion 
in  wealth  was  at  least  equally  great.  Small  commu- 
nities, actuated  by  strong  s^itiments  of  patriotism  or 
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loyalty,  have  sometimes  made  head  against  gi*eat  mon- 
archies weakened  by  factions  and  discontents.  But 
small  as  was  Frederic's  kingdom,  it  probably  contained 
a  greater  number  of  disaffected  subjects  than  were  to 
be  found  in  all  the  states  of  his  enemies.  Silesia 
formed  the  fourth  part  of  his  dominions ;  and  fJrom  the 
Silesians,  bom  under  Austrian  princes,  the  utmost  that 
he  could  expect  was  apathy.  From  the  Silesian  Cath- 
olics he  could  hardly  expect  any  thing  but  resistance. 

Some  states  have  been  enabled,  by  their  geographi- 
cal position,  to  defend  themselves  with  advantage 
against  immense  force.  The  sea  has  repeatedly  pro- 
tected England  against  the  fury  of  the  whole  Con- 
tinent. The  Venetian  government,  driven  from  its 
possessions  on  the  land,  could  still  bid  defiance  to  the 
confederates  of  Cambray  from  the  Arsenal  amidst  the 
lagoons.  More  than  one  great  and  well  appointed 
army,  which  regarded  the  shepherds  of  Switzerland 
as  an  easy  prey,  has  perished  in  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
Frederic  had  no  such  advantage.  The  form  of  his 
states,  their  situation,  the  nature  of  tlie  ground,  all  were 
against  liim.  His  long,  scattered,  straggling  territory 
seemed  to  have  been  shaped  with  an  express  view  to 
the  convenience  of  invaders,  and  was  protected  by  no 
sea,  by  no  chain  of  hills.  Scarcely  any  comer  of  it 
was  a  week's  march  from  the  territory  of  the  enemy. 
The  capital  itself,  in  the  event  of  war,  would  be  con- 
stantly exposed  to  insult.  In  tmth,  there  was  hardly 
a  politician  or  a  soldier  in  Europe  who  doubted  that 
the  conflict  would  be  terminated  in  a  very  few  days  by 
the  prostration  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg. 

Nor  was  Frederic's  own  opinion  very  different.  He 
vnticipated  nothing  short  of  his  own  ruin,  and  of  the 
ruin  of   his  family.     Yet  there  was  still   a  chance,  a 
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slender  cnance,  of  escape.  His  states  had  at  least  the 
advantage  of  a  central  position ;  his  enemies  were 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  could  not  con- 
veniently unite  their  overwhelming  forces  on  one 
point.  They  inhabited  different  climates,  and  it  was 
probable  that  the  season  of  the  year  which  would  be 
best  suited  to  the  mihtary  operations  of  one  portion  of 
the  league,  would  be  unfavourable  to  those  of  another 
portion.  The  Pinissian  monarchy,  too,  was  free  from 
some  infirmities  which  were  found  in  empures  fiu:  more 
extensive  and  magnificent.  Its  effective  strength  for  a 
desperate  struggle  was  not  to  be  measured  merely  by 
the  number  of  square  miles  or  the  number  of  people.  In 
that  spare  but  well-knit  and  well-exercised  body,  there 
was  nothing  but  sinew,  and  muscle,  and  bone.  No 
public  creditors  looked  for  dividends.  No  distant  colo- 
nies required  defence.  No  court,  filled  with  flatterers 
and  mistresses,  devoured  the  pay  of  fifty  battalions. 
The  Prussian  army,  though  fiir  inferior  in  number  to 
the  troops  which  were  about  to  be  opposed  to  it,  was 
yet  strong  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
Prussian  dominions.  It  was  also  admirably  trained  and 
admirably  officered,  accustomed  to  obey  and  accus- 
tomed to  conquer.  The  revenue  was  not  only  unin- 
cumbered by  debt,  but  exceeded  the  ordinary  outlay  in 
time  of  peace.  Alone  of  all  the  European  princes, 
Frederic  had  a  treasure  laid  up  for  a  day  of  difficulty. 
Above  all,  he  was  one,  and  his  enemies  were  many.  In 
their  camps  would  certainly  be  found  the  jealousy^  the 
dissension,  the  slackness  inseparable  from  coalitions ; 
on  his  side  was  the  energy,  the  unity,  the  secrecy  of  a 
strong  dictatorship.  To  a  certain  extent  the  deficiency 
of  mihtary  means  might  be  supplied  by  the  resources  of 
miUtaiy   art.     Small  as  the  King's  aimy  was,  when 
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compared  with  the  six  hundred  thousand  men  wlioni 
the  confederates  could  bring  into  the  field,  celerity  of 
movement  might  in  some  degree  compensate  for  defi- 
ciency of  bulk.  It  was  tlius  just  possible  tliat  genius, 
judgment,  resolution,  and  good  luck  united,  might  pro- 
tract the  struggle  during  a  campaign  or  two ;  and  to 
gain  even  a  month  was  of  importance.  It  could  not  be 
long  before  the  vices  which  are  found  in  all  extensive 
confederacies  would  begin  to  show  themselves.  Every 
member  of  the  league  would  think  his  own  share  of  the 
war  too  large,  and  his  own  shai*e  of  the  spoils  too  small. 
Complaints  and  recriminations  would  abound.  The 
Turk  might  stir  on  tlie  Danube;  the  statesmen  of 
France  might  discover  the  error  which  they  had  com- 
mitted in  abandoning  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
national  policy.  Above  all,  death  might  rid  Prussia  of 
its  most  formidable  enemies.  The  war  was  the  effect 
of  the  personal  aversion  with  which  three  or  four  sover- 
eigns regarded  Frederic ;  and  the  decease  of  any  one  of 
those  sovereigns  might  produce  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  state  of  Europe. 

Li  tlie  midst  of  a  horizon  generally  dark  and  stormy, 
Fi-ederic  could  discern  one  bright  spot.  The  peace 
which  had  been  concluded  between  England  and 
France  in  1748,  had  been  in  Europe  no  more  than  an 
annbtice ;  and  had  not  even  been  an  armistice  in  the 
otlier  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  India  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Camatic  was  disputed  between  two  great  Mus- 
sulman houses ;  Fort  Saint  George  had  taken  one  side, 
Pondicherry  the  other ;  and  in  a  series  of  battles  and 
sieges  the  troops  of  Lawrence  and  Clive  had  been 
opposed  to  those  of  Dupleix.  A  struggle  less  impor- 
tant in  its  consequences,  but  not  less  likely  to  produce 
irritation,  was  carried  on  between  thos^i  French  and 
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English  adventurers,  who  kidnapped  negroes  and  col- 
lected gold  dust  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  But  it  was 
in  North  America  that  the  emulation  and  mutual 
aversion  of  the  two  nations  were  most  conspicuous. 
The  Frencn  attempted  to  hem  in  the  English  colonists 
by  a  chain  of  military  posts,  extending  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  English 
took  arms.  The  wild  aboriginal  tribes  appeared  on 
each  side  mingled  with  the  Pale  Faces.  Battles  were 
fought ;  forts  were  stormed  ;  and  hideous  stories  about 
stakes,  scalpings,  and  death-songs  reached  Europe, 
and  inflamed  that  national  animosity  which  the  rivalry 
of  ages  had  produced.  The  disputes  between  France 
and  England  came  to  a  crisis  at  the  very  time  when 
the  tempest  which  had  been  gathering  was  about  to 
burst  on  Prussia.  The  tastes  and  interests  of  Frederic 
would  have  led  him,  if  he  had  been  allowed  an  opti<m, 
to  side  with  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But  the  follv  of 
the  Court  of  Versailles  left  him  no  choice.  France 
became  the  tool  of  Austria ;  and  Frederic  was  forced 
to  become  the  ally  of  England.  He  could  not,  indeed, 
expect  that  a  power  which  covered  the  sea  witli  its 
fleets,  and  which  had  to  make  war  at  once  on  the  Ohio 
and  the  Ganges,  would  be  able  to  spare  a  large  num- 
ber of  troops  for  operations  in  Germany.  But  Eng- 
land, though  poor  compared  with  the  England  of  our 
time,  was  far  richer  than  any  country  on  the  Conti- 
nent. The  amount  of  her  revenue,  and  the  resources 
which  she  found  in  her  credit,  though  they  may  be 
thought  small  by  a  generation  which  has  seen  her  raise 
a  hundred  and  thirty  millions  in  a  single  year,  appeared 
miraculous  to  the  politicians  of  that  age.  A  very  mod- 
erate portion  of  her  wealth,  expended  by  an  able  and 
economical  prince,  in  a  country  where  prices  were  low, 
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would  be  sufficient  to  equip  and  maintain  a  formidable 
army. 

Such  was  tlie  situation  in  which  Frederic  found  him- 
self. He  saw  the  whole  extent  of  his  peril.  He  saw 
that  there  was  still  a  faint  possibility  of  escape ;  and, 
with  prudent  temerity,  he  determined  to  strike  tlie  first 
blow.  It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  1756,  that  tlie 
great  war  of  the  Seven  Years  commenced.  The  King 
demanded  of  the  Empress  Queen  a  distinct  explanation 
of  her  intentions,  and  plainly  told  her  that  he  should 
consider  a  refusal  as  a  declaration  of  war.  "  I  want," 
he  said,  "  no  answei'  in  the  style  of  an  oracle."  He 
received  an  answer  at  once  haughty  and  evasive.  In 
an  instant  the  rich  electorate  of  Saxony  was  overflowed 
by  sixty  thousand  Prussian  troops.  Augustus  with  his 
army  occupied  a  strong  position  at  Pima.  The  Queen 
of  Poland  was  at  Dresden.  In  a  few  days  Pima  was 
blockaded  and  Dresden  was  taken.  The  first  object  of 
Frederic  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Saxon  State 
Papers ;  for  tliose  papers,  he  well  knew,  contained 
ample  proofs  that,  though  apparently  an  aggressor,  be 
was  really  acting  in  self-defence.  The  Queen  of  Po- 
land, as  well  acquainted  as  Frederic  with  the  impor- 
tance of  those  documents,  had  packed  them  up,  had 
concealed  them  in  her  bed-chamber,  and  was  about  to 
send  them  off  to  Warsaw,  when  a  Prussian  officer  made 
his  appearance.  In  the  hope  that  no  soldier  would 
venture  to  outrage  a  lady,  a  queen,  the  daughter  of  an 
emperor,  the  mother-in-law  of  a  dauphin,  she  placeil 
herself  before  the  trunk,  and  at  length  sat  down  on  it. 
But  all  resistance  was  vain.  The  papers  were  carried 
to  Frederic,  who  found  in  them,  as  he  expected,  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  designs  of  the  coalition.  The 
Qiost   important   documents  were   instantly  published, 
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and  the  effect  of  the  publication  was  great.  It  was 
clear  that,  of  whatever  sins  the  King  of  Prussia  might 
formerly  have  been  guilty,  he  was  now  the  injured  party, 
and  had  merely  anticipated  a  blow  intended  to  destroy 
him. 

The  Saxon  camp  at  Pima  was  in  the  mean  time 
closely  invested ;  but  the  besieged  were  not  without 
hopes  of  succour.  A  great  Austrian  army  under  Mar- 
shal Brown  was  about  to  pour  througli  the  passes 
which  separate  Bohemia  from  Saxony.  Frederic  left 
at  Pima  a  force  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  Saxons, 
hastened  into  Bohemia,  encountered  Brown  at  Lowo- 
sitz,  and  defeated  him.  This  battle  decided  the  fiite  of 
Saxony.  Augustus  and  his  favourite  Bruhl  fled  to 
Poland.  The  whole  army  of  the  electorate  capitulated. 
From  that  time  till  the  end  of  the  war,  Frederic  treated 
Saxony  as  a  part  of  his  dominions,  or,  rather,  he  acted 
towards  the  Saxons  in  a  manner  which  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  whole  meaning  of  that  tremendous  sen- 
tence, "  subjectos  tanquam  suos,  viles  tanquam  alienos." 
Saxony  was  as  much  in  his  power  as  Brandenburg; 
and  he  had  no  such  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Saxony 
as  he  had  in  the  welfare  of  Brandenburg.  He  accord- 
ingly levied  troops  and  exacted  contributions  througli- 
out  the  enslaved  province,  with  far  more  rigour  than  in 
any  part  of  his  own  dominions.  Seventeen  thousand 
men  who  had  been  in  the  camp  at  Pima  were  half 
compelled,  half  persuaded  to  enlist  under  their  con- 
queror. Thus,  within  a  few  weeks  from  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  one  of  the  confederates  had 
been  disanned,  and  his  weapons  were  now  pointed 
against  the  rest. 

The  winter  put  a  stop  to  military  operations.  All 
had  hitherto  «Tone  well.     But  the  real  tug  of  war  wa.' 
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still  t4>  come.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  yeai 
1757  would  be  a  memorable  era  in  the  liistory  of 
Europe. 

Tlie  King's  scheme  for  the  campaign  was  simple, 
bold,  and  judicious.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  witli 
an  English  and  Hanoverian  army  was  in  Western 
Germany,  and  might  be  able  to  prevent  the  French 
troops  from  attacking  Prussia.  The  Russians,  con- 
fined by  their  snows,  would  probably  not  stir  till  the 
spring  was  far  advanced.  Saxony  was  prostrated. 
Sweden  could  do  nothing  very  important.  During  a 
few  months  Frederic  would  have  to  deal  with  Austria 
alone.  Even  thus  the  odds  were  against  him.  But 
ability  and  courage  have  often  triumplied  against  odds 
still  more  formidable. 

Early  in  1767  the  Prussian  army  in  Saxony  began 
to  move.  Through  four  defiles  in  die  mountains  they 
came  pouring  into  Bohemia.  Prague  was  the  King's 
first  mark ;  but  the  ulterior  object  was  probably 
Vienna.  At  Prague  lay  Marshal  Brown  with  one 
great  army.  Daun,  the  most  cautious  and  fortunate  of 
the  Austrian  captains,  was  advancing  with  another. 
Frederic  determined  to  overwhelm  Brown  before  Daun 
should  arrive.  On  the  sixth  of  May  was  fought, 
under  those  walls  which,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before,  had  witnessed  the  victory  of  the  Catholic  league 
and  the  flight  of  the  unhappy  Palatine,  a  battle  more 
bloody  than  any  which  Europe  saw  during  the  long 
interval  between  Malplaquet  and  Eylau.  The  King 
and  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bninswick  were  distinguished 
on  that  day  by  their  valour  and  exertions.  But  the 
chief  glory  was  with  Schwerin.  When  the  Prussian 
infantry  wavered,  the  stout  old  marshal  snatched  the 
colours  from  an  ensign,  and,  waving  them  in  th«  air, 
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led  back  liis  regiment  to  tlie  charge.  Thus  at  seventy- 
two  years  of  age  he  fell  in  the  thickest  battle,  still 
grasping  the  standard  which  bears  the  black  eagle  on 
the  field  argent.  The  victory  remained  witli  die 
King ;  but  it  had  been  dearly  purchased.  Whole 
columns  of  his  bravest  warriors  had  fallen.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  lost  eighteen  thousand  men.  Of 
the  enemy,  twenty-four  thousand  had  been  killed 
wounded,  or  taken. 

Pai*t  of  the  defeated  army  was  shut  up  in  Prague. 
Part  fled  to  join  the  troops  which,  under  the  command 
of  Daun,  were  now  close  at  hand.  Frederic  deter- 
mined to  play  over  the  same  game  which  had  succeeded 
at  Lowositz.  He  left  a  large  force  to  besiege  Prague, 
and  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  he  marched 
against  Daun.  The  cautious  Marshal,  though  lie  had 
a  great  superiority  in  numbers,  would  risk  nothing. 
He  occupied  at  Kolin  a  position  almost  impr^nable, 
and  awaited  the  attack  of  the  King. 

It  was  the  eighteenth  of  June,  a  day  which,  if  the 
Greek  superstition  still  retained  its  influence,  would 
be  held  sacred  to  Nemesis,  a  day  on  which  the  two 
greatest  princes  of  modem  times  were  taught,  by  a 
terrible  experience,  that  neither  skill  nor  valour  can 
fix  the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  The  battle  began 
before  noon ;  and  part  of  the  Prussian  army  maintained 
the  contest  till  after  the  midsummer  sun  had  gone 
down.  But  at  length  the  King  found  that  his  troops, 
having  been  repeatedly  driven  back  with  frightftil 
carnage,  could  no  longer  be  led  to  the  charge.  He 
was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  quit  the  field.  The 
officers  of  his  personal  staff*  were  under  the  necessity 
of  expostulating  with  him,  and  one  of  them  took  the 
tibeity  to  say,  '*  Does  your  Majesty  mean   to   storm 
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the  batteries  alone  ?  "  Thii-teeii  thousand  of  hia 
bi-avest  followers  had  perislied.  Nothing  remained  for 
liim  but  to  retreat  in  good  order,  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Prague,  and  to  hurry  his  army  by  different  routes  out 
of  Bohemia. 

This  stroke  seemed  to  be  final.  Frederic's  situation 
had  at  best  been  such,  that  only  an  unmterrupted  run 
of  good  luck  could  save  him,  as  it  seemed,  from  ruin. 
And  now,  almost  in  tlie  outset  of  the  c<Mitest,  he  had 
met  with  a  check  which,  even  in  a  war  between  equal 
lK)wers,  would  have  been  felt  as  serious.  He  had  owed 
much  to  the  opinion  which  all  Euro|)e  entertained  of 
his  army.  Since  liis  accession,  his  soldiers  had  in  many 
successive  battles  been  victorious  over  the  Au^rians. 
But  the  glory  had  departed  from  Ids  arms.  All  whom 
his  malevolent  sarcasms  had  wounded,  made  haste  to 
avenge  themselves  by  scoffing  at  the  scoffer.  His  sol- 
diers had  ceased  to  confide  in  his  star.  In  every  part 
of  his  camp  his  dkpo»tions  were  severely  criticized. 
Even  in  his  own  family  he  had  detractors.  His  next 
brother,  William,  heir-presumptive,  or  rather,  in  truth, 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  and  great-grand£ftther  of 
the  present  king,  could  not  refrain  from  lamenting  his 
own  fate  and  that  of  the  house  of  HohenzoUern,  once 
so  great  and  so  prosperous,  but  now,  by  the  rash  ambi- 
tion of  its  chief,  made  a  by-word  to  all  nations.  These 
complaints,  and  some  blunders  which  WilUam  com- 
mitted during  the  retreat  from  Bohemia,  called  forth 
the  bitter  displeasure  of  the  inexorable  -King.  The 
prince's  heart  was  broken  by  the  cutting  reproaches  of 
his  brother ;  he  quitted  the  army,  retired  to  a  country 
seat,  and  in  a  short  time  died  of  shame  and  vexation. 

It  seemed  that  the  King's  distress  could  hardly  be 
increased.     Yet  s^jt  this  moment  another  blow  not  less 
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terrible  tlian  that  of  Kolln  fell  upon  him.  The  French 
under  Marshal  D'Estrdes  had  invaded  Germany.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  had  given  them  battle  at  Has* 
tembeck,  and  had  been  defeated.  In  order  to  save  the 
Electorate  of  Hanover  from  entire  subjugation,  he  had 
made,  at  Closter  Seven,  an  arrangement  with  the 
French  Generals,  wrhich  left  them  at  liberty  to  turn 
their  arms  against  the  Prussian  dominions. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  Frederic's  distress, 
ho  lost  his  motlier  just  at  tiiis  time ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  felt  the  loss  more  than  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  hardness  and  severity  of  his  character.  In  truth, 
his  misfortunes  had  now  cut  to  the  quick.  The  mocker, 
the  tyi'ant,  tlie  most  rigorous,  the  most  imperious,  the 
most  cynical  of  men,  was  very  unhappy.  His  face  was 
so  haggard  and  his  form  so  thin,  that  when  on  his  re- 
turn from  Bohemia  he  passed  through  Leipsic,  the  peo- 
ple hardly  knew  him  again.  His  sleep  was  broken ; 
the  tears,  in  spite  of  himself,  often  started  into  his  eyes ; 
and  the  grave  began  to  present  itself  to  his  agitated 
mind  as  the  best  reftige  from  misery  and  dishonour. 
His  i*esolution  was  fixed  never  to  be  taken  alive,  and 
never  to  make  peace  on  condition  of  descending  from 
his  place  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  He  saw  noth- 
ing left  for  him  except  to  die ;  and  he  deliberately 
chose  his  mode  of  deadi.  He  always  carried  about 
with  him  a  sure  and  speedy  poison  in  a  small  glass 
case  ;  and  to  the  few  in  whom  he  placed  confidence,  he 
made  no  mystery  of  his  resolution. 

But  we  should  very  imperfectly  describe  the  state 
of  Frederic's  mind,  if  we  left  out  of  view  the  laud- 
able peculiarities  which  contrasted  so  singularly  with 
the  gravity,  energy,  and  harshness  of  his  chai'acter. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  tragic  or  the  comic 
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predominated  in  the  strange  scene  which  was  then  act- 
ing. In  the  midst  of  all  the  great  King's  calamities, 
his  passion  for  writing  indifferent  poetry  grew  stronger 
and  stronger.  Enemies  all  round  him,  despair  in 
liis  heart,  pills  of  corrosive  sublimate  hidden  in  hi* 
clothes,  he  poured  forth  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
lines,  hateful  to  gods  and  men,  the  insipid  dregs  of 
Voltaire's  Hippocrene,  the  faint  echo  of  the  lyre  of 
Chaulieu.  It  is  amusuig  to  compare  what  he  did  during 
the  last  months  of  1757,  witli  what  he  wrote  during  the 
same  time.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  equal  por- 
tion of  the  life  of  Hrnnibal,  of  Caesar,  or  of  Napoleon, 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  that  short  period,  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  history  of  Prussia  and  of  Frederic. 
Yet  at  this  very  time  the  scanty  leisure  of  the  illustri- 
ous warrior  was  employed  in  producing  odes  and  epistles, 
a  little  better  than  Gibber's,  and  a  little  worse  than  Hay- 
ley's.  Here  and  there  a  maiJy  sentiment  which  deserves 
to  be  in  prose  makes  its  appearance  in  company  with 
Prometheus  and  Orpheus,  Elysium  and  Acheron,  the 
plaintive  Philomel,  the  poppies  of  Morpheus,  and  all  tlie 
other  frippery  which,  like  a  robe  tossed  by  a  proud 
beauty  to  her  waiting-woman,  has  long  been  contemp- 
tuously abandoned  by  genius  to  mediocrity.  We 
hardly  know  any  instance  of  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  human  nature  so  striking,  and  so  grotesque,  as 
the  character  of  this  haughty,  vigilant,  resolute,  saga* 
cious  blue-stocking,  half  Mitliridates  and  half  Trissotin, 
bearing  up  against  a  world  in  arms,  with  an  oimce  oi 
poison  in  one  pocket  and  a  quire  of  bad  verses  in  the 
other. 

Fredei'ic  had  some  time  before  made  advances  to- 
wards a  reconciliation  witli  Voltaire ;  and  some  civil  let- 
ters had  [)a8scd  between  them.    After  the  battle  of  Kolin 
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their  epistolary  intercourse  became,  at  least  in  seeming, 
friendly  and  confidential.  We  do  not  know  any  col- 
lection of  Letters  which  thix)ws  so  much  light  on  the 
darkest  and  most  intricate  parts  of  human  nature,  as 
the  correspondence  of  these  strange  beings  after  tliey* 
had  exchanged  forgiveness.  Both  felt  that  the  quarrel 
had  lowered  them  in  the  public  estimation.  They  ad- 
mired each  other.  They  stood  in  need  of  each  other. 
The  great  King  wished  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
by  the  great  Writer.  The  great  Writer  felt  himself 
exalted  by  the  homage  of  the  great  King.  Yet  the 
wounds  which  they  had  inflicted  on  each  other  were  too 
deep  to  be  effaced,  or  even  perfectly  healed.  Not  only 
did  the  scars  remain  ;  the  sore  places  often  festered  and 
bled  afresh.  The  letters  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
compliments,  thanks,  offers  of  service,  assuranoes  of  at- 
tachment. But  if  any  thing  brought  back  to  Frederic's 
recollection  the  cunning  and  mischievous  pranks  by 
which  Voltaire  had  provoked  him,  some  expression  of 
contempt  and  displeasure  broke  forth  in  the  midtt  of 
eulogy.  It  was  much  worse  when  any  thing  recalled  to 
the  mind  of  Voltaire  the  outrages  which  he  and  his 
kinswoman  had  suffered  at  Frankfort.  All  at  once  his 
flowing  panegyric  was  turned  into  invective.  *'  Re- 
member how  you  behaved  to  me.  For  your  sake  I 
have  lost  the  favour  of  my  native  king.  For  your  sake 
I  am  an  exile  from  my  country.  I  loved  you.  I  trust- 
ed myself  to  you.  I  had  no  wish  but  to  end  my  life  in 
your  service.  And  what  was  my  reward  ?  Stripped 
of  all  that  you  had  bestowed  on  me,  the  key,  the  order, 
the  pension,  I  was  forced  to  fly  from  your  territories. 
I  was  hunted  as  if  I  had  been  a  deserter  from  your 
grenadiers.  I  was  arrested,  insulted,  plundered.  My 
niece  w;is  dragged  through  the  mud  of  Frankfijrt  by 
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your  soldiei's,  as  if  she  liad  been  some  wretclied  follower 
of  your  camp.  You  have  great  talents.  You  have 
good  qualities.  But  you  have  one  odious  vice.  You 
delight  in  the  abasement  of  your  fellow-creatures.  You 
have  brought  disgrace  on  the  name  of  philosopher. 
You  have  given  some  colour  to  the  slanders  of  the 
bigots,  who  say  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  tlie 
justice  or  humanity  of  those  who  reject  the  Christian 
faith."  Then  the  King  answers,  with  less  heat  but 
equal  severity— ''You  know  that  you  behaved  shame- 
fully in  Prussia.  It  was  well  for  you  that  you  had  to 
deal  with  a  man  so  indulgent  to  the  infirmities  of  genius 
as  I  am.  You  richly  deserved  to  see  the  inside  of  a 
dungeon.  Your  talents  are  not  more  widely  known 
than  your  faithlessness  and  your  malevolence.  The 
grave  itself  is  no  asyhun  irom  your  ^ite.  Maupertuis 
is  dead ;  but  you  still  go  on  calumniating  and  deriding 
him,  as  if  you  had  not  made  him  miserable  enough  while 
he  was  living.  Let  us  have  no  more  of  this.  And, 
above  all,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  your  niece.  I  am 
sick  to  deadi  of  her  name.  I  can  bear  witli  your  faults 
for  the  sake  of  your  merits ;  but  she  has  not  written 
Mahomet  or  Merope." 

An  explosion  of  this  kind,  it  might  be  supposed, 
would  neoessarily  put  an  end  to  all  amicable  communi- 
cation. But  it  was  not  so.  After  every  outbreak  of 
ill  humour  this  extraordinary  pair  became  more  loving 
than  before,  and  exchanged  complim^its  and  assurmdces 
of  mutual  regard  with  a  wonderful  air  of  sincerity. 

It  may  well  be  su{^osed  that  men  who  wrote  thus 
to  each  other,  were  not  very  guarded  in  what  they  said 
of  each  other.  The  English  ambassador,  Mitchell,  who 
knew  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  constantly  writing 
to  Voltaire  with  the  greatest  freedom  on  the  most  im*' 
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portant  subjects,  was  amazed  ta  hear  his  Majesty  desig- 
nate this  highly  favoui'ed  correspondent  as  a  bad-hearted 
fellow,  the  greatest  rascal  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And 
the  language  which  the  poet  held  about  the  King  was 
not  much  more  respectfiil. 

It  would  probably  have  puzzled  Voltaire  himself  to 
say  what  was  liis  real  feeling  towards  Frederic.  It 
was  compounded  of  all  sentiments,  from  enmity  to 
friendship,  and  from  scorn  to  admiration  ;  and  the  pro- 
]K)rtious  in  which  these  elements  were  mixed,  changed 
every  moment.  The  old  patriarch  resembled  the 
spoiled  child  who  screams,  stamps,  cufis,  laughs,  kisses, 
and  cuddles  within  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  His  re- 
sentment was  not  extinguished  ;  yet  he  was  not  with- 
out sympathy  for  his  old  fi*iend.  As  a  Frenchman, 
he  wished  success  to  the  anifts  of  his  country.  As  a 
philosophei*,  he  was  anxious  for  the  stabihty  of  a 
thix)ne  on  which  a  philosopher  sat.  He  longed  both 
to  save  and  to  humble  Frederic.  There  was  one  way, 
and  only  one,  in  which  all  his  conflicting  feehngs  could 
at  once  be  gratified.  If  Frederic  were  preserved  by 
tlie  interference  of  France,  if  it  were  known  that  for 
that  interference  he  was  indebted  to  the  mediation  of 
Voltaire,  this  would  indeed  be  delicious  revenge ;  this 
would  indeed  be  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  that  haughty 
head.  Nor  did  the  vain  and  restless  poet  think  it  im^ 
possible  that  he  might,  from  his  hermitage  near  the 
Alps,  dictate  peace  to  Europe.  D'Estr^  had  quitted 
Hanover,  and  the  command  of  the  French  army  had 
been  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  a  man  whose 
chief  distinction  was  derived  from  his  success  in  gal- 
lantry. Richelieu  was  in  truth  the  most  eminent  of 
that  race  of  seducers  by  profession,  who  furnished 
Cr''' billon  the  younger  and    La  Clos  with  models  for 
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tlieir  heroes.  In  his  earlier  days  the  royal  house  itself 
liad  not  been  secure  from  his  presumptuous  love.  He 
was  believed  to  have  carried  his  conquests  into  the 
family  of  Orleans;  and  some  suspected  that  he  was 
not  unconcerned  in  the  mysterious  remorse  which  em- 
bittered the  last  hours  of  tlie  charming  mother  of  Lewis 
the  Fifteentli.  But  the  Duke  was  now  sixty  years  old. 
Witli  a  heart  dee])ly  corrupted  by  vice,  a  head  long  ac- 
customed to  think  only  on  trifles,  an  impaired  constitu- 
tion, an  impaired  fortune,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  very  red 
nose,  he  was  entering  on  a  dull,  frivolous,  and  unre- 
spected  old  age.  Without  one  qualification  for  military 
command,  except  that  personal  courage  which  was 
common  between  him  and  the  whole  nobility  of  France, 
he  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Hano- 
ver ;  and  in  that  situation  he  did  his  best  to  repair,  by 
extortion  and  conniption,  the  injury  which  he  liad  done 
tc  Ills  proj^erty  by  a  life  of  dissolute  profusion • 

The  Duke  of  RicheUeu  to  the  end  of  his  life  hated 
the  philosophers  as  a  sect,  not  for  those  parts  of  their 
system  which  a  good  and  wise  man  would  have  con- 
demned, but  for  their  virtues,  for  their  spirit  of  free 
inquiry,  and  for  their  hatred  of  those  social  abuses  of 
which  he  wa<^  himself  the  personification.  But  he, 
like  many  of  those  who  thought  with  him,  excepted 
Voltaire  from  the  list  of  prascribed  writers.  He  fre- 
quently sent  flattering  letters  to  Ferney.  He  did  the 
patriarch  the  honour  to  borrow  money  of  him,  and 
even  carried  this  condescending  friendship  so  far  as  to 
forget  to  pay  the  interest.  Voltaire  tliought  that  it 
QLight  be  in  his  power  to  bring  the  Duke  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  into  communication  with  each  other.  He 
>vrote  earnestly  to  both  ;  and  he  so  far  succeeded  that 
M  correspondence  between  them  was  commenced. 
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But  it  was  to  very  diflferent  means  that  Frederic  was 
to  owe  his  deliverance.  At  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, the  net  seemed  to  have  closed  completely  round 
him.  The  Russians  were  in  the  field,  and  were  spreadr 
ing  devastation  through  his  eastern  provinces.  Silesia 
was  overrun  by  the  Austrians.  A  great  French  army 
was  advancing  from  the  west  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Soubise,  a  prince  of  the  great  Armorican  house 
of  Rohan.  Berlin  itself  had  been  taken  and  plunderel 
by  the  Croatians.  Such  was  the  situation  from  which 
Frederic  extricated  himself,  with  dazzling  glory^  in  the 
short  space  of  thirty  days. 

He  marched  first  against  Soubise.  On  the  fifth  of  No- 
vember the  armies  met  at  Rosbach.  The  French  were 
two  to  one ;  but  they  were  ill  disciplined,  and  their  gen- 
eral was  a  dunce.  The  tactics  of  Frederic,  and  the 
well-regulated  valour  of  the  Prussian  troops,  obtained 
a  complete  victory.  Seven  thousand  of  the  invaders 
were  made  prisoners.  Their  guns,  their  colours,  their 
baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Those 
who  escaped  fled  as  confusedly  as  a  mob  scattered  by 
cavalry.  Victorious  in  the  West,  the  King  turned  his 
anns  towards  Silesia.  In  that  quarter  every  thing 
seemed  to  be  lost.  Breslau  had  fallen  ;  and  Charles  of 
Loraine,  with  a  mighty  power,  held  the  whole  province. 
On  the  fifth  of  December,  exactly  one  month  after  tho 
battle  of  Rosbach,  Frederic,  with  forty  thousand  men, 
and  Prince  Charles,  at  the  head  of  not  less  than  sixty 
thousand,  met  at  Leuthen,  hard  by  Breslau.  The 
King,  who  was,  in  general,  perhaps  too  much  inclined 
to  consider  the  common  soldier  as  a  mere  machine,  re- 
sorted, on  this  great  day,  to  means  resembling  those 
which  Bonaparte  afterwards  employed  with  such  signal 
success  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  military  entluisi- 
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asm.  Tlie  principal  officers  were  convoked.  Frederic 
addressed  them  with  great  force  and  pathos ;  and  di- 
rected them  to  speak  to  their  men  as  he  had  spoken  to 
them.  When  the  armies  were  set  in  battle  array,  the 
Prussian  troops  were  in  a  state  of  fierce  excitement ; 
but  their  excitement  showed  itself  after  the  fashion  of 
a  grave  people.  The  columns  advanced  to  the  attack 
chanting,  to  the  sound  of  drums  and  fifes,  the  rude 
hymns  of  the  old  Saxon  Stemholds.  They  had  never 
firaght  so  well ;  nor  had  the  genius  of  their  chief  ever 
been  so  ccHispicnous.  "  That  battle,"  said  Napoleon, 
"  was  a  masterpiece.  Of  itself  it  is  sufikient  to  entitle 
Frederic  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  among  generals." 
The  victory  was  complete.  Twenty-seven  thousand 
Austrians  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  ;  fifty  stand 
of  colours,  a  hundred  guns,  four  thousand  waggons,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.  Breslau  opened  its 
gates  ;  Silesia  was  reconquered  ;  Charles  of  Loraine  re- 
tired to  hide  his  shame  and  sorrow  at  Brussels ;  and 
Frederic  allowed  his  troops  to  take  some  repose  in 
winter  quarters,  after  a  campaign,  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  parallel  in  ancient 
or  modem  history. 

The  King's  fame  filled  all  the  world.  He  ha  J, 
during  the  last  jrear,  maintained  a  contest,  on  teruis 
of  advantage,  against  three  powers,  the  weakest  of 
which  had  more  than  three  times  his  resources.  He 
had  fought  four  great  pitched  battles  against  supmor 
forces.  Three  of  these  battles  he  had  g^ned ;  and 
the  defeat  ci  Kolin,  repaired  as  it  had  been,  rather 
raised  than  lowered  his  military  renown.  The  victory 
>f  Leuthen  is,  to  this  day,  the  proudest  on  the  rdl  of 
Prussian  feme.  Leipsic  indeed,  and  Waterloo,  pro- 
duced consequences  more  important  to  mankind.     But 
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the  glory  of  Leipsic  must  be  shared  by  the  Prussians 
with  the  Austrians  and  Russians;  and  at  Waterloo 
the  British  Infentry  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day.  The  victoiy  of  Rosbach  was,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  less  honourable  than  that  of  Leuthen  ;  for  it 
was  gained  over  an  incapable  general  and  a  disorganized 
army ;  but  the  moral  effect  which  it  produced  was  im- 
mense. All  the  preceding  triumphs  of  Frederic  had 
been  triumphs  over  Germans,  and  could  excite  no  emo- 
tions of  national  pride  among  the  German  people.  It 
was  impossible  that  a  Hessian  or  a  Hanoverian  could 
feel  any  patriotic  exultation  at  hearing  that  Pomeran- 
ians had  slaughtered  Moravians,  or  that  Saxon  banners 
had  been  hung  in  the  churches  of  Berlin.  Indeed, 
though  the  military  character  of  the  Germans  justly 
stood  high  throu^out  the  world,  they  coidd  boast  of 
no  great  day  which  belonged  to  them  as  a  people  ;  of 
no  Agincourt,  of  no  Bannockbum.  Most  of  their 
victories  had  been  gained  over  each  other ;  and  their 
most  splendid  exploits  against  foreigners  had  been 
achieved  under  the  command  of  Eugene,  who  was 
himself  a  foreigner.  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Ros- 
bach stirred  the  blood  of  the  whole  of  the  mightj' 
l»opulation  from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic,  and  from  the 
borders  of  Courland  to  those  of  Loraine.  Westphalia 
and  Lower  Saxony  had  been  deluged  by  a  great  host 
of  strangers,  whose  speech  was  unintelligible,  and  whose 
petulent  and  hcentious  manners  had  excited  the  strong- 
est feehngs  of  disgust  and  hatred.  That  great  host  had 
been  put  to  flight  by  a  small  band  of  German  warriors, 
led  by  a  prince  of  German  blood  on  the  side  of  father 
and  mother,  and  marked  by  the  fair  hair  and  clear  blue 
eye  of  Germany.  Never  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire  of  Charlen-agne,  had  the  Teutonic  race  won 
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such  a  field  against  the  French.  The  tidings  called 
forth  a  general  burst  of  delight  and  pride  from  the 
whole  of  the  great  family  which  spoke  the  various 
dialects  of  the  ancient  language  of  Arminius.  The 
fame  of  Frederic  b^an  to  supply,  in  some  degree,  the 
place  of  a  common  government  and  of  a  common 
capitaL  It  became  a  rallying  point  for  all  true  Ger- 
n^ans,  a  subject  of  mutual  congratulation  to  the  Bava- 
rj»ji  and  the  Westphalian,  to  the  citizen  of  Frankfort 
4jid  the  citizen  of  Nuremburg.  Then  first  it  was 
ruacifest  that  the  Germans  were  truly  a  nation.  Then 
first  was  discernible  that  patriotic  spirit  which,  in  1813, 
achieved  the  great  deliverance  of  central  Europe,  an  J 
which  still  guards,  and  long  will  guard,  against  foreign 
imibition  the  old  freedom  of  the  Rhine. 

Nor  were  the  effects  produced  by  that  celebrated 
day  merely  political.  The  greatest  masters  of  German 
poetry  and  eloquence  have  admitted!  that,  though  the 
great  King  neither  valued  nor  underbtood  his  native 
language,  though  he  looked  on  France  as  the  only  sexit 
of  taste  and  pliilosophy,  yet,  in  his  own  despite,  he  did 
much  to  emancipate  the  genius  of  his  countrymen  from 
the  foreign  yoke;  and  that,  in  the  act  of  vanquishing 
Soubise,  he  was,  unintentionally,  rousing  the  spirit 
which  soon  began  to  question  the  literary  precedence 
of  Boilean  and  Voltaire.  So  strangely  do  events  con- 
found all  the  plans  of  man.  A  prince  who  read  only 
French,  who  wrote  only  French,  who  aspired  to  rank 
as  a  French  classic,  became,  quite  unconsciously,  tlie 
means  of  liberating  half  the  Continent  from  the  do- 
minion of  that  French  criticism  of  which  he  was  him- 
self, to  the  end  of  his  life,  a  slave.  Yet  even  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Germany  in  favour  of  Frederic  hardly 
equalled  the  enthusiasm  of  England.     Tho.  birth-daj 
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of  our  ally  was  celebrated  with  as  much  entliusiasm  as 
that  of  our  own  sovereign  ;  and  at  night  the  streets  of 
London  were  in  a  blaze  with  illuminations.  Portraits 
of  the  hero  of  Rosbach,  with  his  cocked  hat  and  long 
pigtail,  were  in  every  house.  An  attentive  observer 
will,  at  this  day,  find  in  the  parlours  of  old-fashioned 
inns,  and  in  the  portfolios  of  print-sellers,  twenty  por- 
traits of  Frederic  for  one  of  George  the  Second.  The 
sign  painters  were  everywhere  employed  in  touching 
up  Admiral  Vernon  into  the  King  of  Prussia.  Tliis 
enthusiasm  was  strong  among  religious  people,  and  es- 
pecially among  the  Methodists,  who  knew  that  the  French 
and  Austrians  were  Papists,  and  supposed  Frederic  to 
bo  the  Joshua  or  Gideon  of  the  Refonned  Faith.  One 
of  Whitfield's  hearers,  on  the  day  on  which  thanks  for 
the  battle  of  Leuthen  were  returned  at  the  Tabernacle, 
made  the  following  exquisitely  ludicrous  entry  in  a 
diary,  part  of  which  has  come  down  to  us :  "  The  Lord 
stirred  up  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  soldiers  to  pray. 
They  kept  three  fast  days,  and  spent  about  an  hour 
praying  and  singing  psalms  before  they  engaged  the 
enemy.  O  !  how  good  it  is  to  pray  and  fight !  "  Some 
young  Englishmen  of  rank  proposed  to  visit  Germany 
as  volunteers,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  art 
of  \var  under  the  greatest  rf  commandei^.  This  last 
proof  of  British  attachment  and  admiration,  Fredenc 
politely  but  firmly  declined.  His  camp  was  no  place 
for  amateur  students  of  military  science.  The  Prussian 
discipline  was  rigorous  even  to  cruelty.  The  officers, 
while  in  the  field,  were  expected  to  practise  an  abste- 
miousness and  self-denial,  such  as  was  hardly  surpassed 
by  the  most  rigid  monastic  orders.  However  noble 
their  birth,  however  high  their  rank  in  the  service,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  eat  from  any  thing  better  than 
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pewter.  It  was  a  high  crime  even  in  a  count  and 
field-marshal  to  liave  a  single  silver  spoon  among  his 
baggage.  Gay  young  Enghshmen  of  twenty  thousand 
a  year,  accustomed  to  liberty  and  to  luxury,  would  not 
easily  submit  to  these  Spartan  restraints.  The  King 
could  not  venture  to  keep  them  in  order  as  he  kept  his 
own  subjects  in  order.  Situated  as  he  was  with  respect 
to  England,  he  could  not  well  imprison  or  shoot  refrac- 
tory Howards  and  Cavendishes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  example  of  a  few  fine  gentlemen,  attended  by  char- 
iots and  livery  servants,  eating  in  plate,  and  drinking 
Chcjnpagne  and  Tokay,  was  enough  to  corrupt  his 
whcle  army.  He  thought  it  best  to  make  a  stand  at 
first,  and  civilly  refiised  to  admit  such  dangerous  com- 
panions among  his  troops. 

The  help  of  England  was  bestowed  in  a  manner  far 
more  useful  and  more  acceptable.  An  annual  subsidy 
of  near  seven  hundred  thousand'  pounds  enabled  the 
King  to  add  probably  more  than  fifty  thousand  men  to 
his  army.  Pitt,  now  at  the  height  of  power  and  popu- 
larity, undertook  the  task  of  defemling  Western  Ger- 
many against  France,  and  asked  Frederic  only  the  loan 
of  a  general.  The  general  selected  was  Prince  Feidi- 
nand  of  Brunswick,  who  had  attained  high  distinction 
in  the  Prussian  service.  He  was  put  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  partly  English,  partly  Hanoverian,  partly 
composed  of  mercenaries  hired  from  the  petty  princes 
of  the  empire.  He  soon  vindicated  the  choice  of  the 
two  allied  courts,  and  proved  himself  the  second  genera! 
of  the  age. 

Frederic  passed  the  winter  at  Breslau,  in  reading, 
writing,  and  preparing  for  the  next  campaign.  The 
havoc  which  the  war  had  made  among  his  troops  was 
rapidly  repaired ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1758  he  was  again 
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ready  for  the  conflict.  Prince  Ferdinand  kept  the 
French  in  check.  The  King  in  tlie  mean  time,  after 
attempting  against  the  Austrians  some  operations  which 
led  to  no  very  important  results,  marched  to  encounter 
the  Russians,  who,  slaying,  burning,  and  wasting  wher- 
ever they  turned,  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  his 
realm.  He  gave  tliem  battle  at  Zomdorf,  near  Frank 
fort  on  the  Oder.  The  fight  was  long  and  bloody. 
Quarter  was  neither  given  nor  taken  ;  for  the  Germans 
and  Scythians  regarded  each  other  with  bitter  aversion, 
and  the  sight  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  half- 
savage  invaders  had  incensed  the  King  and  his  army. 
The  Russians  were  overthrown  with  great  slaughter ; 
and  ibr  a  few  months  no  further  danger  was  to  be 
appreliended  from  the  east. 

A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  proclaimed  by  the  King, 
and  was  celebratinl  with  pride  and  delight  by  his  people. 
The  rejoicings  in  England  were  not  less  enthusiastic  or 
less  sincere.  This  may  be  selected  as  the  point  of  time 
at  which  the  military  glory  of  Frederic  reached  the 
zenith.  In  the  short  space  of  three  quarters, of  a  year 
he  had  won  three  great  battles  over  the  armies  of  three 
mighty  and  warUke  monarchies,  France,  Austria  and 
Russia. 

But  it  was  decreed  that  die  temper  of  that  strong 
mind  should  be  tried  by  both  extremes  of  fortune  in 
rapid  succession.  Close  upon  this  series  of  triumphs 
came  a  series  of  disasters,  such  as  would  have  blighted 
the  fame  and  broken  the  heart  of  almost  any  other 
commander.  Yet  Frederic,  in  the  midst  of  his  calami- 
ties, was  still  an  object  of  admiration  to  his  subjects,  his 
allies,  and  his  enemies.  0\'erwhelmed  by  adversity, 
sick  of  hfe,  he  still  maintained  the  contest,  greater  in 
defeat,  in  flight,  and  in  what  seemed  hopeless  ruin,  than 
on  the  fields  of  his  proudest  victories. 
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Having  vanquished  the  Russians,  he  hastened  intc 
Saxony  to  oppose  the  troops  of  the  Empress  Queen, 
commanded  by  Daun.  the  most  cautious,  and  Laudohn, 
the  most  inventive  and  enterprising  of  her  generals. 
These  two  celebrated  commanders  agreed  on  a  scheme, 
in  which  the  prudence  of  the  one  and  the  vigour  of  tlie 
other  seemed  to  have  been  happily  combined.  At  dead 
<^  niglit  they  surprised  the  King  in  his  camp  at  Hoch- 
kiichen.  His  presence  of  mind  saved  his  troops  from 
destruction ;  but  notliing  could  save  tliem  from  defeat 
and  severe  loss.  Marshal  Keith  was  among  the  slam. 
The  first  roar  of  the  guns  roused  the  noble  exile  from 
liis  rest,  and  he  was  instantly  in  the  front  of  the  battle. 
He  received  a  dangerous  wound,  but  reftised  to  quit 
tbe  field,  and  was  in  the  act  of  rallying  his  broken 
troops,  when  an  Austrian  bullet  terminated  his  che- 
quered  and  eventual  Hfe. 

The  misfortune  was  serious.  But  of  all  generals 
Frederic  understood  best  how  to  repaii*  defeat,  and 
Daun  understood  least  how  to  improve  victory.  In  a 
few  days  the  Prussian  army  was  as  formidable  as  before 
the  battle.  The  prosj>ect  was,  however,  gloomy.  An 
Austrian  army  under  General  Harsch  had  invaded 
Silesia,  and  invested  the  fortress  of  Neisse.  Daun, 
after  his  success  at  Hochkirchen,  had  written  to  Harsch 
in  very  confident  terms :  —  "  Go  on  with  your  opera* 
tions  against  Neisse.  Be  quite  at  ease  as  to  the  King. 
I  will  give  a  good  account  of  him."  In  truth,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Prussians  was  fiill  of  difficulties.  Between 
them  and  Silesia  lay  the  victorious  army  of  Daun.  It 
was  not  easy  for  them  to  reach  Silesia  at  all.  If  they 
did  reach  it^  they  left  Saxony  exposed  to  the  Austriar.o. 
But  the  vigour  and  activity  of  Frederic  surmounted 
every  obstacle.     He  made  a  circuitous  march  of  extra- 
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ordinary  rapidity,  passed  Daun,  hastened  into  SUesia, 
raised  die  siege  of  Ncisse,  and  drove  Harscli  into  Bohe- 
mia. Daun  availed  himself  of  the  King's  abseiice  to 
attack  Dresden.  The  Prussians  defended  it  despe- 
rately. The  inhabitants  of  that  wealthy  and  polished 
capital  begged  in  vain  for  mercy  firora  the  garriflon 
within,  and  fr<Mn  the  besiegers  without.  The  beantifiil 
suburbs  were  burned  to  the  groimd.  It  was  clear  tl^at 
the  town  if  won  at  all,  would  be  won  street  by  street 
by  the  bayonet.  At  this  conjuncture,  came  news  that 
Frederic,  having  cleared  Silesia  of  liis  enemies,  was 
returning  by  forced  marches  into  Saxony.  Daun  re- 
tired from  before  Dresden,  and  feU  back  into  the  Aus- 
trian territories.  The  King,  over  heaps  of  ruins,  made 
his  triumphant  entry  into  the  unhappy  metropolis, 
which  had  so  cruelly  expiated  the  weak  and  perfidious 
policy  of  its  sovereign.  It  was  now  the  twentieth  of 
November.  The  cold  weather  suspended  military  op- 
erations ;  and  the  King  again  took  up  his  winter  quar- 
ters at  Breslau. 

The  third  of  the  seven  ten*ible  years  was  over ;  and 
Frederic  still  stood  his  ground.  He  had  been  recently 
tried  by  domestic  as  well  as  by  military  disasters.  On 
the  fourteenth  of  October,  the  day  on  which  he  was 
defeated  at  Hochkirchen,  the  day  on  the  anniversary  of 
which,  forty-eight  years  later,  a  defeat  far  more  tre- 
mendous laid  the  Prussian  monarchy  in  the  dust,  died 
Wilhelmina,  Margravine  of  Bareuth.  From  the  ac- 
counts which  we  have  of  her,  by  her  own  hand,  and  by 
the  hands  of  the  most  discerning  of  her  contemporaries, 
we  should  pronounce  her  to  have  been  coarse,  indeli- 
cate, and  a  good  hater,  but  not  destitute  of  kind  and 
generous  feehngs.  Her  mind,  naturally  strong  and 
observant,  had  been  highly  cultivated;  and  she  was, 
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and  deserved  to  be,  Frederic's  favourite  sister.  He 
felt  the  loss  as  much  as  it  was  in  his  iron  nature  to  feel 
the  loss  of  any  thing  but  a  province  or  a  battle. 

At  Breslau,  during  the  winter,  he  was  indeiatigable 
in  his  poetical  labours.  The  most  spirited  lines,  per- 
haps, that  he  ever  wrote,  are  to  be  found  in  a  bittei 
lampoon  on  Lewis  and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  which 
he  composed  at  this  time,  and  sent  to  Voltaire.  The 
verses  were,  indeed,  so  good,  that  Voltaire  was  afraid 
that  he  might  himself  be  suspected  of  having  written 
them,  or  at  least  of  having  corrected  them ;  and  partly 
from  fright,  partly,  we  fear,  from  love  of  mischief,  sent 
them  to  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  then  prime  minister  of 
France.  Choiseul  very  wisely  determined  to  encounter 
Frederic  at  Frederic's  own  weapons,  and  applied  for 
assistance  to  Palissot,  who  had  some  skill  as  a  versifier, 
and  some  little  talent  for  satire.  Palissot  produced 
some  very  stinging  lines  on  the  moral  and  Kterary  cliar- 
acter  of  Frederic,  and  these  Hues  the  Duke  sent  to  Vol- 
taire. This  war  of  couplets,  following  close  on  the 
carnage  of  Zomdorf  and  the  conflagi*ation  of  Dresden, 
illustrates  well  the  strangely  compounded  character  of 
the  King  of  Prussia. 

At  this  moment  he  was  assailed  by  a  new  enemy. 
Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  successors  of  St.  Peter,  was  no  more. 
During  the  short  interval  between  his  reign  and  that 
of  his  disciple  Ganganelli,  the  chief  seat  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  filled  by  Rezzonico,  who  took  the  name 
of  Clement  the  Thirteenth.  This  absurd  priest  deter- 
mined to  try  what  the  weight  of  his  authority  could 
eflfect  in  favour  of  the  orthodox  Maria  Theresa  against 
a  heretic  king.  At  the  high  mass  on  Christmas-day,  a 
Bword  with  a  rich  belt  and  scabbard,  a  hat  of  crimson 
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velvet  lined  with  ermine,  and  a  dove  of  peark,  the  mys- 
tic symbol  of  the  Divine  Comforter,  were  solemnly 
blessed  by  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  were  sent  with  great 
ceremony  to  Marshal  Daun,  the  conqueror  of  Kolin 
and  Hochkirchen.  This  mark  of  favour  had  more  than 
once  been  bestowed  by  the  Popes  on  the  great  cham- 
pions of  the  &rth.  SimDar  honours  had  been  paid, 
more  than  six  centuries  earlier,  by  Urban  the  Second 
to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Similar  hbnours  had  been 
conferred  on  Alba  for  destroying  the  liberties  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  on  John  Sobiesky  after  the  deliver- 
ance of  Vienna.  But  the  presents  which  were  received 
with  profound  reverence  by  the  Baron  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  which  had  not 
wholly  lost  their  value  even  in  tlie  seventeenth  century, 
appeared  inexpi^essibly  ridiculous  to  a  generation  which 
read  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire.  Frederic  wrote  sai*- 
castic  verses  on  the  gifts,  the  giver,  and  the  receiver. 
But  the  public  wanted  no  prompter ;  and  an  univei'sal 
roar  of  laughter  from  Petersburg  to  Lisbon  reminded 
the  Vatican  that  the  age  of  crusades  was  over. 

The  fourth  campaign,  the  most  disastrous  of  all  tJie 
campaigns  of  this  fearful  war,  had  now  opened.  The 
Austrians  filled  Saxony  and  menaced  Beriin.  The 
Russians  defeated  the  King's  generals  on  the  Oder, 
threatened  Silesia,  effected  a  junction  with  Laudohn, 
and  intrenched  themselves  strongly  at  Kunersdorf 
Frederic  hastened  to  attack  them.  A  great  battle 
was  fought.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  every 
thing  yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  Prussians,  and 
to  the  skill  of  their  chief.  The  lines  were  forced. 
Half  the  Russian  guns  were  taken.  The  King  sent 
off  a  courier  to  Boilin  with  two  lines,  announcing  a 
complete  victory.     But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  stubborn 
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Russians,  defeated  yet  unbroken,  had  taken  up  their 
Btand  in  an  almost  impregnable  position,  on  an  emi- 
nence where  the  Jews  of  Frankfort  were  wont  to  bury 
their  dead.  Here  the  battle  recommenced.  The 
Prussian  infentry,  exhausted  by  six  hours  of  hard 
fighting  under  a  sun  which  equalled  the  tropical  heat, 
were  yet  brought  up  repeatedly  to  the  attack,  but  in 
vain.  The  King  led  three  charges  in  person.  Two 
horses  were  killed  under  him.  The  officers  of  his  staff 
fell  all  round  him.  His  coat  was  pierced  by  several 
bullets.  All  was  in  vain.  His  infentry  was  driven 
back  with  friglitful  slaughter.  Terror  began  to  spread 
fest  from  man  to  man.  At  that  moment,  the  fiery 
cavalry  of  Laudohn,  still  fresh,  rushed  on  the  wavering 
ranks.  Then  followed  an  universal  rout.  Frederic 
himself  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors,  and  was  with  difficulty  saved  by  a  gallant 
officer,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  handftd  of  Hussars, 
made  good  a  diversion  of  a  few  minutes.  Shattered 
in  body,  shattered  in  mind,  the  King  reached  that 
night  a  village  which  the  Cossacks  had  plundered ; 
and  there,  in  a  mined  and  deserted  farm-house,  flung 
himself  on  a  heap  of  straw.  He  had  sent  to  Berlin  a 
second  despatch  very  different  from  his  first :  —  "  Let 
the  royal  family  leave  Berlin.  Send  the  archives  to 
Potsdam.  The  town  may  make  terms  with  the 
enemy." 

The  defeat  was,  in  truth,  overwhelming.  Of  fifty 
thousand  men  who  had  that  morning  marched  under 
the  black  eagles,  not  three  thousand  remained  together. 
The  King  bethought  him  again  of  his  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  wi'ote  to  bid  adieu  to  his  friends,  and  to  give 
directions  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  the  event 
of  his  death:  —  **I  have  no  resource  left" — such  b 
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the  language  of  one  of  his  letters  —  "  all  is  lost.  I  will 
not  survive  the  ruin  of  my  country.  Farewell  foi 
ever." 

But  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  confederates  pre- 
vented them  from  following  up  their  victory.  They 
lost  a  few  days  in  loitering  and  squabbling ;  and  a  few 
days,  improved  by  Frederic,  were  worth  more  than  the 
years  of  other  men.  On  the  morning  after  the  battle, 
he  had  got  together  eighteen  thousand  of  his  troops. 
Very  soon  his  force  amounted  to  thirty  thousand. 
Guns  were  procured  from  the  ne^hbouring  fortresses ; 
and  there  was  again  an  army.  Berlin  was  for  the 
present  safe  ;  but  calamities  came  pouring  on  the  King 
in  uninterrupted  succession.  One  of  his  generals, 
with  a  lai^e  body  of  troops,  was  taken  at  Maxen  ; 
another  was  defeated*  at  Meissen ;  and  when  at  lengtli 
the  campaign  of  1759  closed,  in  the  midst  of  a  rigorous 
winter,  the  situation  of  Prussia  appeared  desperate. 
The  only  consoling  circumstance  was,  that^  in  the  West, 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  had  been  more  fortimate  than 
his  master ;  and  by  a  series  of  exploits,  of  which  the 
battle  of  Minden  was  the  most  glorious,  had  removeo 
all  apprehension  of  danger  on  the  side  of  France. 

The  fifth  year  was  now  about  to  commence.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  the  Prussian  territories,  re- 
peatedly devastated  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
vaders, could  longer  support  the  contest.  But  the 
King  carried  on  war  as  no  European  power  has  ever 
carried  on  war,  except  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
during  the  great  agony  of  the  French  Revolution.  He 
governed  his  kingdom  as  he  would  have  governed  a 
besieged  town,  not  caring  to  what  extent  property  was 
destroyed,  or  the  pursuits  of  civil  life  suspended,  so 
that   he   did  but  make  head  against  the  enemy.     As 
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loiig  as  there  was  a  man  left  in  Prussia,  that  man 
might  carry  a  musket ;  as  long  as  there  was  a  horse 
left,  that  horse  might  draw  artillery.  The  coin  .vas 
debased,  the  civil  ftmctionaries  were  left  unpaid;  in 
some  provinces  civil  government  altogether  ceased  to 
exist.  But  there  were  still  rye-bread  and  potatoes; 
there  were  still  lead  and  gunpowder ;  and,  while  the 
means  of  sustaining  and  destroying  life  remained,  Fred- 
eric was  determined  to  fight  it  out  to  the  very  last. 

The  earlier  port  of  the  campaign  of  1760  was  un- 
favourable to  him.  Berlin  was  again  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  Great  contributions  were  levied  on  the  inhab- 
itants, and  the  royal  palace  was  plundered.  But  at 
length,  after  two  years  of  calamity,  victory  came  back 
to  his  arms.  At  Lignitz  he  gained  a  great  battle  over 
Laudohn  ;  at  Torgau,  afl«r  a  day  of  horrible  carnage, 
he  triumphed  over  Daun.  The  fifth  year  closed,  and 
still  the  event  was  in  suspense.  In  the  countries  where 
the  war  had  raged,  the  misery  and  exhaustion  were 
more  appalling  than  ever  ;  but  still  there  were  left  men 
and  beasts,  arms  and  food,  and  still  Frederic  fought  on. 
In  truth  he  had  now  been  baited  into  savageness.  His 
heart  was  ulcerated  with  hatred.  The  implacable  re- 
sentment with  which  his  enemies  persecuted  liim, 
though  originally  provoked  by  his  own  unprincipled 
ambition,  excited  in  him  a  thirst  for  vengeance  which 
he  did  not  even  attempt  to  conceal.  "  It  is  hard,"  he 
says  in  one  of  his  letters, "  for  man  to  bear  what  I  bear. 
I  begin  to  feel  that,  as  the  Italians  say,  revenge  is  a 
pleasure  for  the  gods.  My  philosophy  is  worn  out  by 
suffering.  I  am  no  saint,  like  those  of  whom  we  reatl 
in  the  l^ends  ;  and  I  will  own  that  I  should  die  con- 
tent if  only  I  could  first  inflict  a  portion  of  the  misery 
which  I  endure." 
rou  V.  U 
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Bome  up  by  such  feeKngs  he  struggled  with  varionfl 
success,  but  constant  glory,  through  the  campaign  of 
1761.  On  the  whole,  the  result  of  this  campaign  was 
disastrous  to  Prussia.  No  great  battle  was  gained  by 
the  enemy ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  bounds  of  the 
hunted  tiger,  the  circle  of  pursuers  was  fast  closing 
round  him.  Laudohn  had  surprised  the  important  for- 
tress of  Schweidnitz.  With  that  fortress,  half  of  Si- 
lesia, and  the  command  of  the  most  important  defiles 
through  the  mountains,  had  been  transferrtil  to  the 
Austrians.  The  Russians  had  overpowei'ed  the  Kuig*s 
generals  in  Pomerania.  The  country  was  so  completely 
desolated  that  he  began,  by  his  own  confession,  to  look 
round  him  with  blank  despair,  unable  to  imagine  where 
recruits,  horses,  or  provisions  were  to  be  found. 

Just  at  this  thne  two  great  events  brought  on  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  relations  of  almost  all  the  powei's  of 
Europe.  One  of  those  events  was  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Pitt  from  office ;  the  other  was  the  death  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia. 

The  retirement  of  Pitt  seemed  to  be  an  omen  of  utter 
ruin  to  the  House  ot*  Brandenburg.  His  proud  and 
vehement  nature  was  incapable  of  any  thing  that  looked 
like  either  fear  or  treachery.  He  had  often  declared 
that,  while  he  was  in  power,  England  should  never 
make  a  peace  of  Utrecht,  should  never,  for  any  selfish 
object,  abandon  an  ally  even  in  the  last  extremity  of 
distress.  The  Continental  war  was  his  own  war.  He 
had  been  bold  enough,  he  who  in  former  times  had  at- 
tacked, with  irresistible  powers  of  oratory,  the  Hano- 
vei-ian  policy  of  Carteret,  and  the  German  subsidies  of 
Newcastle,  to  declare  that  Hanover  ought  to  be  as  dear 
to  u^  as  Hampshire,  and  that  he  would  conquer  Amer- 
ica in  Gennany.     He  had  fallen  ;  and  the  pow«:  which 
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be  bad  exercised,  not  always  with  discretion,  but  al- 
ways with  vigour  and  genius,  had  devolved  on  a  fa- 
vourite who  was  the  representative  of  the  Tory  party, 
of  the  party  which  liad  thwarted  William,  wliich  had 
persecuted  Marlborough,  and  which  had  ^ven  up  the 
Catalans  to  the  vengeance  of  PhiHp  of  Anjou.  To 
inake  peace  with  France,  to  shake  off,  >vitli  all,  or  moi-e 
than  all,  the  speed  compatible  with  decency,  every 
Continental  connection,  these  were  among  tlie  chief  ob- 
jects of  the  new  Minister.  The  policy  then  followed 
inspired  Frederic  with  an  unjust,  but  deep  and  bitter 
aversion  to  the  English  name,  and  produced  effects 
which  are  still  felt  throughout  the  civilised  world.  To 
that  policy  it  was  owing  that,  some  years  later,  Eng- 
land could  not  find  on  the  whole  Continent  a  ringle 
ally  to  stand  by  her,  in  her  extreme  need,  against  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  To  that  policy  it  was  owing  that 
Frederic,  alienated  from  England,  was  compelled  to 
connect  himself  closely,  during  his  later  years,  with 
Rassia,  and  was  induced  to  assist  in  that  great  crime, 
tlie  fruitful  parent  of  other  great  crimes,  tlie  first  par- 
tition of  Poland. 

Scarcely  liad  the  retreat  of  Mr.  Pitt  deprived  Prus- 
sia of  her  only  friend,  when  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
produced  an  entire  revolution  in  the  politics  of  the 
North.  The  Grand  Duke  Peter,  her  ne])hew,  who 
now  ascended  the  Russian  throne,  was  not  merely  free 
from  the  prejudices  which  his  aunt  had  entertained 
against  Frederic,  but  was  a  worshipper,  a  servile  imi- 
tator of  the  great  King.  The  days  of  the  new  Czar's 
government  were  few  and  evil,  but  sufficient  to  produce 
a  change  in  the  whole  state  of  Christendom.  He  set 
the  Prussian  prisoners  at  liberty,  fitted  them  out  do- 
eeotly,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  master ;  he  with 
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drew  his  troops  from  the  provinces  which  iblizabeth  had 
decided  on  incorporating  with  her  dominions ;  and  he 
absolved  all  those  Pnissian  subjects,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  swear  fealty  to  Russia,  from  their  engage- 
ments. 

Not  content  with  concluding  peace  on  terms  favour- 
able to  Prussia,  he  solicited  rank  in  the  Prussian  ser- 
vice, dressed  himself  in  a  Prussian  uniform,  wore  the 
Black  Eagle  of  Prussia  on  his  breast,  made  preparations 
for  visiting  Prussia,  in  order  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  object  of  his  idolatry,  and  actually  sent  fifte<:'ii 
thousand  excellent  troops  to  reinforce  the  shattered 
anny  of  Frederic.  Thus  strengthened,  the  King  speed- 
ily I'epaired  the  losses  of  the  preceding  year,  recon- 
quered Silesia,  defeated  Daun  at  Buckersdorf,  invested 
and  retook  Schweidnitz,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
presented  to  the  forces  of  Maria  Theresa  a  front  as  for- 
midable as  before  the  great  reverses  of  1769.  Before 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  his  friend,  the  emperor  Peter, 
having  by  a  series  of  absurd  insults  to  the  institutions, 
manners,  and  feelings  of  his  people,  united  them  in 
hostility  to  his  person  and  government,  was  deposed 
and  murdered.  The  Empress,  who,  under  the  title  of 
Catharine  the  Second,  now  assumed  the  supreme  power, 
was,  at  the  commencement  of  her  administration,  by 
no  means  partial  to  Frederic,  and  reftised  to  permit 
her  troops  to  remain  under  his  command.  But  she 
observed  the  peace  made  by  her  husband ;  and 
Prussia  was  no  longer  threatened  by  danger  from  the 
East. 

England  and  France  at  the  same  time  paired  off 
together.  They  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  observe  neutrality  with  respect  to 
th^  German  war.     Thus  the  coalitions  on  both  sides 
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were  dissolved  ;  and  tbe  original  enemies,  ^Vustria  and 
Prussia,  remained  alone  confronting  each  other. 

Austria  had  undoubtedly  fer  greater  means  than 
Prussia,  and  was  less  exhausted  by  hostihties;  yet  it 
seemed  hardly  possible  that  Austria  could  effect  alone 
what  she  had  in  vain  attempted  to  effect  when  sup- 
ported by  France  on  the  one  side^  and  by  Russia  on 
the  other.  Danger  also  began  to  menace  the  Im])erial 
house  from  another  quarter.  The  Ottoman  Porte  held 
threatening  language,  and  a  hundred  thousand  Turks 
were  mustered  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.  The 
proud  and  revengeftil  spirit  of  the  Empress  Queen  at 
length  gave  way ;  and,  in  February,  1768,  the  peace 
of  Hubertsburg  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  which  had, 
during  seven  years,  devastated  Germany.  The  King 
ceded  nothing.  The  whole  Continent  in  arms  had 
proved  unable  to  tear  Silesia  from  that  iron  grasp. 

The  war  was  over.  Frederic  was  safe.  His  glory 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  envy.  If  he  had  not  made 
conquests  as  vast  as  tliose  of  Alexander,  of  Caesar, 
and  of  Napoleon,  if  he  had  not,  on  fields  of  battle, 
enjoyed  the  constant  success  of  Marlborough  and 
Wellington,  he  had  yet  given  an  example  unrivalled 
in  history  of  what  capacity  and  resolution  can  effect 
against  the  greatest  superiority  of  power  and  the  utr 
most  spite  of  fortune.  He  entered  Berlin  in  triumph, 
afler  an  absence  of  more  than  six  years.  The  streets 
were  brilliantly  lighted  up ;  and,  as  he  passed  along  in 
an  open  carriage,  with  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  at  liis 
side,  the  multitude  saluted  him  with  loud  praises  and 
blessings.  He  was  moved  by  those  marks  of  attach- 
ment, and  repeatedly  exclaimed  "  Long  live  ray  deai* 
people  !  Long  live  my  children  !  "  Yet,  even  in  the 
midst  of  that  gay  spectacle,  he  could  not  but  perceive 
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eveiywliere  the  traces  of  destruction  and  decay.  The 
city  liad  been  more  than  once  plundered.  The  popu- 
lation liad  considerably  diminished.  Berlin,  however, 
Imd  suffered  little  when  compared  with  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  ruin  of  private  fortunes,  the  dis- 
ti*ess  of  all  ranks,  was  such  as  might  appal  tlie  firmest 
mind.  Almost  every  province  had  been  tlie  seat  of 
war,  and  of  war  conducted  with  merciless  ferocity. 
Clouds  of  Croatians  had  descended  on  Silesia.  Tens 
of  tliousauds  of  Cossacks  had  been  let  loose  on  Pome- 
rania  and  Brandenburg.  The  mere  contributions  lev- 
ied by  the  invadere  amounted,  it  was  said,  to  more  than 
a  hundred  miUions  of  dollars ;  and  tlie  value  of  what 
they  extorted  was  probably  much  less  than  the  value 
of  what  tliey  destroyed.  The  fields  lay  uncultivated. 
The  very  seed-corn  had  been  devoured  in  the  madness 
of  hunger.  Famine,  and  contagious  maladies  pro- 
duced by  fiimine,  Iiad  swept  away  the  herds  and  flocks ; 
and  there  ivas  reason  to  fear  that  a  gi'eat  pestilence 
among  the  human  race  was  likely  to  follow  in  the  train 
of  that  tremendous  war.  Near  fifteen  thousand  houses 
had  been  burned  to  the  ground.  The  population  of 
the  kingdom  had  in  seven  years  decreased  to  the  fright- 
ful extent  of  ten  per  cent.  A  sixth  of  tlie  males  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms  had  actually  (lerislied  on  the  field 
>f  battle.  In  some  districts,  no  labourers,  except 
A'omen,  were  seen  in  the  fields  at  harvestrtime.  In 
othei's,  the  traveller  passed  shuddering  through  a  suc- 
cession of  silent  villages,  in  which  not  a  single  inhabi- 
tant remained.  The  ciwrency  had  been  debased  ;  the 
autliority  of  laws  and  magistrates  had  been  suspended ; 
the  whole  social  system  was  deranged.  For,  during 
that  convulsive  struggle,  every  thing  that  was  not  mili- 
»^ry  violence  was  anarchy.     Even  the  army  was  dis- 
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organized.  Some  great  generals,  and  a  crowd  of  ex- 
cellent officers,  had  fallen,  and  it  had  been  impossible 
to  supply  their  place.  The  difficulty  of  finding  re- 
cruits had,  towards  the  olose  of  the  war,  been  so  great, 
that  selection  and  rejection  were  imix)ssible.  Whole 
battalions  were  composed  of  deserters  or  of  prisoners. 
It  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  thirty  years  of  repose 
and  industry  would  repair  the  ruin  produced  by  seven 
years  of  havoc  One  consolatory  circumstance,  indeed, 
there  was.  No  debt  had  been  incurred.  The  buixlens 
'»t  tlie  war  had  been  terrible,  almost  insupportable  ;  but 
no  arrear  was  left  to  embarrass  the  finances  in  time  of 
peace. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  must  pause.  We  have 
accompanied  Frederic  to  the  close  of  his  career  as  a 
warrior.  Possibly,  when  these  Memoirs  are  completed, 
we  may  resume  the  consideration  of  his  character,  and 
give  some  account  of  his  domestic  and  foreign  policy, 
and  of  his  private  habits,  during  the  many  years  of 
tranouillity  which  followed  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
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{Bimbttrgk  HwUwt  Jannaiy,  1848.) 

Though  the  world  saw  and  heard  little  of  Madaina 
D'Arblay  during  the  last  forty  years  of  her  life,  and 
though  that  httle  did  not  add  to  her  fame,  there  were 
thousands,  we  beheve,  who  felt  a  singular  emotion 
when  they  learned  that  she  was  no  longer  among  us. 
The  news  of  her  death  carried  the  minds  of  men 
back  at  one  leap  over  two  generations,  to  the  time 
when  her  first  litei'ary  triumphs  were  won.  All  those 
whom  we  had  been  accustomed  to  revere  as  intellect- 
ual patriarchs  seemed  children  when  compared  with 
her ;  for  Burke  had  sate  up  all  night  to  i-ead  her 
writings,  and  Johnson  had  pronounced  her  superior 
to  Fielding,  when  Rogers  was  still  a  schoolboy,  and 
Southey  still  in  petticoats.  Yet  more  strange  did  it 
deem  that  we  should  just  have  lost  one  whose  name 
had  been  widely  celebrated  before  anybody  had  heard 
of  some  illustrious  men  who,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
years  ago,  were,  after  a  long  and  splendid  career, 
borne  with  honour  to  the  grave.  Yet  so  it  was. 
Francis  Bumey  was  at  the  height  of  fame  and  popu- 
larity before  Cowper  had  published  his  first  volume, 
before  Porson  had  gone  up  to  college,  before  Pitt  had 


»  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D'Arblay.    Five  vols.    8vo.    London- 
1842. 
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taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  before  the 
voice  of  Erskine  had  been  once  heard  in  Westminster 
Hall.  Since  the  appearance  of  her  first  work,  sixty- 
two  years  had  passed;  and  this  interval  had  been 
crowded,  not  only  with  political,  but  also  with  intel- 
lectual revolutions.  Thousands  of  reputations  had, 
during  that  period,  sprung  up,  Uoomed,  withered,  and 
disappeared.  New  kinds  of  composition  had  come 
into  fiishion,  had  got  out  of  fashion,  had  been  derided, 
had  been  forgotten.  The  fooleries  of  Delia  Crusca, 
and  the  fooleries  of  Kotzebue,  had  for  a  time  bewitched 
the  multitude,  but  had  left  no  trace  behind  them ;  nor 
had  misdirected  genius  been  able  to  save  from  decay  the 
once  flourishing  schools  of  Godwin,  of  Darwin,  and  of 
Radcliffe.  Many  books,  written  for  temporary  effect, 
had  run  through  six  or  seven  editions,  and  had  then 
been  gathered  to  the  novels  of  Afra  Behn,  and  the  epic 
poems  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  Yet  the  early  works 
of  Madame  D'Arblay,  in  spite  of  the  lapse  of  years,  in 
spite  of  the  change  of  manners,  in  spite  of  the  popui 
larity  deservedly  obtained  by  some  of  her  rivals,  con- 
tinued to  hold  a  high  place  in  the  public  esteem.  She 
lived  to  be  a  classic.  Time  set  on  her  fame,  before  she 
went  hence,  that  seal  which  is  seldom  set  except  on  the 
fiune  of  the  departed.  Like  Sir  Condy  Rackrent  in  the 
tale,  she  survived  her  own  wake,  and  overheard  the 
judgment  of  posterity. 

Having  always  felt  a  warm  and  sincere,  though  not 
a  blind  admiration  for  her  talents,  we  rejoiced  to  learn 
that  her  Diary  was  about  to  be  made  public.  Our 
hopes,  it  is  true,  were  not  unmixed  with  fears.  We 
could  not  forget  the  fate  of  tlie  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ney,  which  were  published  ten  years  ago.  That  unfor- 
tunate  hook  contained   much   that   was   curious   and 
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interesting.  Yet  it  was  received  with  a  ciy  of  disgusi, 
and  was  speedily  consigned  to  oblivion.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  deserved  its  doom.  It  was  written  in  Madame 
D'Arblay's  later  style,  the  worst  style  that  has  ever 
been  known  among  men.  No  genius,  no  information, 
could  save  fi*om  proscription  a  book  so  written.  We, 
therefore,  opened  the  Diary  with  no  small  anxiety, 
trembling  lest  we  should  light  upon  some  of  Uiat 
I>eculiar  rhetoric  which  deforms  almost  every  page  of 
the  Memoirs,  and  which  it  is  im}x>ssible  to  read  without 
a  sensation  made  up  of  mirth,  sliame,  and  loathing. 
We  soon,  however,  discovered  to  our  great  delight  that 
this  Diary  was  kept  before  Madame  D'Arblay  became 
eloquent.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  written  in  her 
earliest  and  best  manner,  in  true  woman's  English, 
clear,  natural,  and  lively.  The  t\vo  works  are  lying 
side  by  side  before  us ;  and  we  never  turn  from  the 
Memoirs  to  the  Diary  without  a  sense  of  relief.  The 
difference  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between  th« 
atmosphere  of  a  perfumer's  shop,  fetid  witli  lavender 
water  and  jasmine  soap,  and  tlie  air  of  a  heath  on  a  fine 
morning  in  May.  Both  worfa  ought  to  be  consulted 
by  every  person  who  wishes  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  our  literature  and  our  manners.  But  to 
read  the  Diary  is  a  pleasui*e ;  to  read  the  Memoirs  will 
always  be  a  task. 

We  may,  perhaps,  afford  some  harmless  amusement 
to  our  readers,  if  we  attempt,  with  the  help  of  these  two 
books,  to  give  them  an  account  of  the  most  important 
years  of  Madame  D'Arblay's  life. 

She  was  descended  from  a  femily  whicli  bore  the  name 
of  Macbumey,  and  which,  though  probably  of  Irish 
origin,  had  been  long  setded  in  Shropshire,  and  was 
possessed  of  conaderable  estates  in  that  county.     Un- 
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happily,  mauy  years  before  her  birth,  the  Macburneys 
began,  as  if  of  set  purpose  and  in  a  spirit  of  determined 
rivalry,  to  expose  and  ruin  themselves.  The  heii*  ap- 
parent, Mr.  James  Macburney,  oflPended  his  father  by 
making  a  runaway  match  with  an  actress  firom  Good- 
man's Fields.  The  old  gentleman  could  devise  no  more 
judicious  mode  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  his  undutiful 
boy  than  by  marrying  the  cook.  The  cook  gave  birth 
to  a  son  named  Joseph,  who  succeeded  to  all  the  lands 
of  the  family,  while  James  was  cut  off  with  a  shilling. 
The  favourite  son,  however,  was  so  extravagant,  that 
he  soon  became  as  poor  as  his  disinherited  brother. 
Bodi  were  forced  to  earn  their  bread  by  their  labour. 
Joseph  turned  dancing  master,  and  settled  in  Norfolk. 
James  struck  off  the  Mac  from  the  beginning  of  his 
name,  and  set  up  as  a  portrait  painter  at  Chester.  Here 
he  had  a  son  named  Charles,  well  known  as  the  author 
of  the  History  of  Music,  and  as  the  iather  of  two  re- 
markable children,  of  a  son  distinguished  by  learning, 
and  of  a  daughter  still  more  honourably  distinguislied 
l^  genius. 

Charles  early  showed  a  taste  for  that  art,  of  which. 
at  a  later  period,  he  became  the  historian.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  celebrated  musician  in  London,  and 
applied  himself  to  study  with  vigour  and  success.  He 
soon  found  a  kind  and  mtmificent  patron  in  Fulk  Gre- 
ville,  a  highborn  and  highbred  man,  who  seems  to  have 
had  in  large  measure  all  the  accomplishments  and  all 
the  foUies,  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  vices,  which,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  were  considered  as  making  up  the 
diaracter  of  a  fine  gentleman.  Under  such  protec- 
tion, the  young  artist  had  ei'ery  prospect  of  a  brilliant 
career  in  the  capital.  But  his  health  failed.  It  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  retreat  from  the  smoke  and 
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river  fog  of  London,  to  the  pure  air  of  the  coast.  He 
accepted  the  place  of  organist,  at  Lynn,  and  settled  at 
that  town  with  a  young  lady  who  had  recently  become 
his  wife. 

At  Lynn,  in  June,  1752,  Frances  Bumey  was  bom. 
Nothing  in  her  childhood  indicated  that  she  would, 
while  still  a  young  woman,  have  secured  for  herself* 
an  honourable  and  permanent  place  among  English 
writers.  She  was  shy  and  silent.  Her  brothers  and 
sisters  called  her  a  dunce,  and  not  without  some  show 
of  reason ;  for  at  eight  years  old  she  did  not  know  her 
letters. 

In  1760,  Mr.  Bumey  quitted  Lynn  for  London,  and 
took  a  house  in  Poland  Street ;  a  situation  which  had 
been  fashionable  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but  which, 
since  that  time,  had  been  deserted  by  most  of  its  wealthy 
and  noble  inhabitants.  He  afterwards  resided  in  Saint 
Martin's  Street,  on  the  south  side  of  Leicester  Square. 
His  house  there  is  still  well  known,  and  will  continue 
to  be  well  known  as  long  as  our  island  retains  any  trace 
of  civilisation  ;  for  it  was  the  dwelling  of  Newton,  and 
the  square  turret  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  sur- 
roundmg  buildings  was  Newton's  observatory. 

Mr.  Burney  at  once  obtained  as  many  pupils  of  the 
most  respectable  description  as  he  had  time  to  attend, 
and  was  tlins  enabled  to  support  his  &mily,  modestly 
indeed,  and  frugally,  but  in  comfort  and  independ- 
ence. His  professional  merit  obtained  for  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  from  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  and  his  works  on  subjects  connected  with  his 
art  gained  for  him  a  place,  respectable,  though  certainly 
not  eminent,  among  men  of  letters. 

The  progress  of  the  mind  of  Frances  Bumey,  from 
her  nuith   to  her  twenty-fiflh  year,  well   deserves  to 
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be  recorded.  When  her  education  had  proceeded  no 
fiirther  than  the  hornbook,  she  lost  her  mother,  and 
thenceforward  she  educated  herself.  Her  father  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  bad  a  father  as  a  very  honest, 
affectionate,  and  sweet  tempered  man  can  well  be.  He 
loved  his  daughter  dearly  ;  bnt  it  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  him  that  a  parent  has  other  duties  to  per- 
form to  children  than  that  of  fondling  them.  It  would 
indeed  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  superintend 
their  education  himself.  His  professional  engagements 
occupied  him  all  day.  At  seven  in  the  mombig  he 
began  to  attend  his  pupils,  and,  when  London  was 
fxiU,  was  sometimes  employed  in  teaching  till  eleven  at 
night.  He  was  often  forced  to  carry  in  his  pocket  a 
tin  box  of  sandwiches,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  and  water, 
on  which  he  dined  in-a  hackney  coach,  while  hurrying 
firom  one  scholar  to  another.  Two  of  his  daughters  he 
sent  to  a  seminary  at  Paris;  but  he  imagined  tliat 
Frances  would  run  some  risk  of  being  perverted  from 
the  Protestant  faith  if  she  were  educated  in  a  Catholic 
country,  and  he  therefore  kept  her  at  home.  No 
governess,  no  teacher  of  any  art  or  of  any  language, 
was  provided  for  her.  But  one  of  her  sisters  showed 
her  how  to  write ;  and,  before  she  was  fourteen,  she 
b^an  to  find  ple&mre  in  reading. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  reading  that  her  intellect 
was  formed.  Indeed,  when  her  best  novels  were  pro- 
duced, her  knowledge  of  books  was  very  small.  When 
at  the  height  of  her  fame,  she  was  unacquainted  with 
the  most  celd)rated  works  of  Voltaire  and  MoUere ; 
and,  what  seems  still  more  extraordinary,  had  nevei 
heard  or  seen  a  line  of  Churchill,  who,  when  she  wa? 
t  girl,  was  the  most  popular  of  living  poets*  It  i? 
particularly  deserving  of  observation  that  she  api^c^in! 
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to  have  been  by  no  means  a  novel  reader.  Her  fatliei's 
library  was  large ;  and  lie  liad  admitted  into  it  so 
many  bodks  which  rigid  momUsts  generally  excludo 
that  he  felt  un«3asy,  as  he  afterwards  owned,  wheD 
Johnson  began  to  examine  the  shelves.  But  in  tlie 
whole  collection  diere  was  only  a  single  novel,  Field- 
ing's Ameh'a. 

An  education,  however,  which  to  most  girls  would 
Iiave  been  useless,  but  which  suited  Fanny's  mind  bet- 
tej*  than  elaborate  culture,  was  in  constant  progress 
during  her  passage  from  childhood  to  womanhood.  The 
great  book  of  human  nature  was  turned  over  before 
her.  Her  fether's  social  ])osition  was  very  peculiai\ 
He  belonged  in  fortune  and  station  to  the  middle  class. 
His  daughters  seemed  to  liave  been  suffered  to  mix 
freely  with  those  whom  butlei*s  and  waiting  maids  call 
vulgar.  We  are  told  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
playing  with  the  children  of  a  wigmaker  who  lived  in 
the  adjoining  house.  Yet  few  nobles  could  assemble  in 
the  most  stately  mansions  of  Grosvenor  Square  or  Saint 
James's  Square,  a  society  so  various  and  so  brilliant  as 
was  sometimes  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Bumey's  cabin.  His 
mind,  though  not  very  powerful  or  capacious,  was  rest- 
lessly active ;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  his  pn^essional 
pursuits,  he  had  contrived  to  lay  up  much  miscellane- 
ous information.  His  attainments,  the  suavity  of  his 
temper,  and  the  gentle  simplicity  of  his  manners,  had 
obtained  for  him  ready  admission  to  the  first  literary 
circles.  While  he  was  still  at  Lynn,  he  had  wcm  John- 
son's heart  by  sounding  with  honest  zeal  the  praises  of 
the  English  Dictionary.  In  London  the  two  friends 
met  frequently,  and  agreed  most  harmoniously.  One 
tie,  indeed,  was  wanting  to  their  mutual  attachment 
Burney  loved  his  own  art  passionately ;  and  Johnson 
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iust  knew  the  bell  of  Saint  Clement's  church  from  the 
organ.  They  had,  however,  many  topics  in  common  ; 
and  on  winter  nights  tlieir  con  venations  were  some- 
times prolonged  till  the  fire  had  gone  out,  and  the 
candles  had  burned  away  to  the  wicks,  Bumey's  ad- 
miration of  the  powers  which  liad  pi'oduced  Rasselas  and 
The  Rambler  bordered  on  idolatry.  Johnson,  on  the 
other  hand,  condescended  to  growl  out  that  Bumey 
was  an  honest  fellow,  a  man  whom  it  was  impossible 
not  to  like. 

Grarrick,  too,  was  a  frequent  visiter  iir  Poland  Stivet 
and  Saint  Martin's  Lane.  Tliat  wonderfiil  actor  loved 
the  society  of  children,  partly  from  good  nature,  and 
partly  fi-om  vanity.  The  ecstasies  of  mirth  and  terror, 
which  his  gestures  and  play  of  countenance  never 
failed  to  produce  in  a  nursery,  flattered  him  quite  as 
much  as  the  applause  of  mature  critics.  He  often  ex- 
hibited all  his  powers  of  mimicry  for  the  amusement 
of  the  little  Bumeys,  awed  tliein  by  shuddering  and 
crouching  as  if  he  saw  a  ghost,  scared  them  by  raving 
like  a  maniac  in  Saint  Luke's,  and  then  at  once  be- 
came an  auctioneer,  a  chimneysweeper,  or  an  old  wo- 
man, and  made  them  laugh  till  the  tears  ran  down  their 
cheeks. 

But  it  would  be  tedious  to  recount  the  names  of  all 
the  men  of  letters  and  artists  whom  Frances  Burney 
liad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing.  Colman, 
Twining,  Harris,  Baretti,  Hawkesworth,  Reynolds, 
Barry,  were  among  those  who  occasionally  surrounded 
the  tea  table  and  supper  tray  at  her  father's  modest 
dwelling.  This  was  not  all.  The  distinction  which 
Dr.  Bumey  had  acquired  as  a  musician^  and  as  the 
historian  of  music,  attracted  to  his  house  the  most  emi- 
nent  musical   performers  of  that   age.     The  greatest 
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Italian  singers  who  visited  England  regarded  him  as 
the  dispenser  of  fame  in  their  art,  and  exerted  them- 
selves to  obtain  his  suffirage.  Pachierotti  became  his 
intimate  friend.  The  rapacious  Agujari,  who  sang  for 
nobody  else  under  fifty  pounds  an  air,  sang  her  best  for 
Dr.  Burney  without  a  fee ;  and  in  tlie  company  of  Dr. 
Burney  even  the  haughty  and  eccentric  Gabrielli  con- 
strained herself  to  behave  with  civility.  It  was  thus  in 
nis  power  to  give,  with  scarcely  any  expense,  concerts 
equal  to  tliose  of  the  aristocracy.  On  such  occasions 
the  quiet  street  in  which  he  Uved  was  blocked  up  by 
coroneted  chariots,  and  his  Uttle  drawingroom  was 
crowded  with  peers,  peeresses,  ministers,  and  ambassa- 
dors. On  one  evening,  of  which  we  happen  to  have  a 
full  account,  there  were  present  Loixl  Mulgrave,  Liord 
Bruce,  Lord  and  Lady  Edgecumbe,  Lord  Barrington 
from  the  War  Office,  Lord  Sandwich  from  the  Admi- 
ralty, Lord  Ashburnham,  with  his  gold  key  dangling 
from  his  pocket,  and  tlie  French  Ambassador,  M.  De 
Gnignes,  renowned  for  his  fine  person  and  for  his  suc- 
cess in  gallantry.  But  the  great  show  of  the  night  was 
the  Russian  ambassador,  Count  OrlofF,  whose  gigantic 
figure  was  all  in  a  blaze  with  jewels,  and  in  whose  de- 
meanour the  untamed  ferocity  of  the  Scythian  might 
be  discei*ned  through  a  thin  varnish  of  French  polite- 
ness. As  he  stalked  about  the  saiall  parlour,  brushing 
the  ceiling  with  liis  toupee,  the  giris  whispered  to  eacli 
otlier,  with  mingled  admiration  and  horror,  that  he  was 
die  favoured  lover  of  his  august  mistress  ;  that  he  had 
borne  the  chief  part  in  the  revolution  to  which  she 
owed  her  throne  ;  and  that  his  huge  hands,  now  glitter- 
ing with  diamond  rings,  had  given  the  last  squeeze  to 
the  windpipe  of  her  unfortunate  husband. 

With  such  illustrious  guests  as  these  were  mingled 
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all  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  the  race  of  lions, 
a  kind  of  game  which  is  hunted  in  London  every 
spring  with  more  than  Mehonian  ardour  and  persever- 
ance. Bruce,  who  had  washed  down  steaks  cut  from 
living  oxen  with  water  from  the  fountains  (rf  the  Nile, 
came  to  swagger  and  talk  about  his  travels.  Omai 
lisped  broken  English,  and  made  all  the  assembled 
musicians  hold  their  ears  l^  howling  Otaheitean  love 
songs,  such  as  those  with  which  Oberea  charmed  her 
Opano. 

With  the  literary  and  fashionable  society,  which 
occasionally  met  under  Dr.  Bumey*s  roof,  Frances  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  mingled.  She  was  not  a  mu- 
sician, and  could  therefore  bear  no  part  in  the  concerts. 
She  was  shy  almost  to  awkwardness,  and  scarcely  ever 
joined  in  the  conversation.  The  slightest  remark  from 
a  stranger  disconcerted  her ;  and  even  the  old  friends 
of  her  father  who  tried  to  draw  her  out  could  seldom 
extract  more  than  a  Yes  or  a  No.  Her  figure  was 
small,  her  face  not  distinguished  by  beauty.  She  was 
therefore  suffered  to  withdraw  quit'tly  to  the  back- 
ground, and,  unobserved  herself,  to  obsei-ve  all  that 
passed.  Her  nearest  relations  were  aware  that  she  had 
good  sense,  but  seem  not  to  have  suspected  that,  under 
her  demure  and  bashfril  deportment,  were  concealed  a 
fertile  invention  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
She  had  not,  it  is  true,  an  eye  for  the  fine  shades  of 
character,  but  every  marked  peculiarity  instantly  caught 
her  notice  and  remained  engraven  on  her  imagination. 
Thus,  while  still  a  girl,  she  had  laid  up  such  a  store  of 
materials  for  fiction  as  few  of  those  who  mix  much  in 
the  world  are  able  to  accumulate  duriuor  a  lono;  life. 
She  had  watched  and  listened  to  people  of  every  class, 
from  pnnccs  and  great  officers  of  state  down  to  aitists 
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living  ill  garrets,  and  poets  familiar  with  subterranean 
cooksliops.  Hundreds  of  remarkable  persons  had  passed 
in  review  before  her,  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
lords  and  fiddlers,  deans  of  cathedrals  and  managers  of 
theatres,  travellers  leading  about  newly  caught  savages, 
and  singing  women  escorted  by  deputy  husbands. 

So  strong  was  the  impression  made  ou  die  mind  of 
Frances  by  the  society  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  and  hearing,  tliat  she  began  to  write  little  ficti- 
tious narratives  as  soon  as  she  could  use  her  pen  with 
case,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  very  early.  Her 
sisters  were  amused  by  her  stories :  but  Dr.  Bumey 
knew  nothing  of  their  existence  ;  and  in  another  quar- 
ter her  literary  propensities  met  with  serious  discour- 
agement. When  she  was  fifteen,  her  father  took  a 
second  wife.  The  new  Mrs.  Burney  soon  found  out 
that  her  stepdau<:hter  was  fond  of  scribbling,  and  deliv- 
ered several  gooilnatured  lectures  ou  the  subject.  The 
advice  no  doubt  was  well  meant,  and  might  have  been 
given  by  the  most  judicious  friend ;  for  at  that  time, 
from  causes  to  whicli  we  may  hereafter  advert,  nothing 
could  be  more  disadvantageous  to  a  young  lady  than  to 
be  known  as  a  novelwriter.  Frances  yielded,  relin- 
quished her  favourite  pursuit,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  all 
her  manuscripts.* 

She  now  hemmed  and  stitched  from  breakfast  to 
dinner  with  scinipulous  regularity.  But  tlie  dinners  of 
that  time  were  early ;  and  the  afternoon  was  her  own. 
Though  she  had  given  up  novelwriting,  she  was  still 

*  There  is  some  diflSculty  here  as  to  the  chronology.  "  This  sacrifice,'* 
sflys  the  editor  of  the  Diary,  "  was  made  in  the  young  authoress's  fifteenth 
yenr."  This  could  not  be;  for  the  sacrifice  was  the  efl^t^  according  to 
the  edilor'8  own  sho'ving,  of  tlie  i*eraonstrances  of  the  second  Mrs.  Bnruey; 
and  Fmnccs  was  in  lier  sixteenth  year  wlieu  lier  father's  second  marriage 
took  place. 
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fond  of  using  lier  pen.  She  b^an  to  keep  a  diaiy,  and 
Ae  corresponded  largely  with  a  person  who  seems  to 
liave  had  the  chief  simi'e  m  the  formation  of  her  mind. 
This  was  Samuel  Crisp,  an  old  friend  of  her  father. 
His  name,  well  known,  near  a  century  ago,  in  the  most 
splendid  circles  of  London,  lias  long  been  forgotten, 
liis  history  is,  however,  so  interesting  and  instructive, 
that  it  tempts  us  to  venture  on  a  digression. 

Long  before  Frances  Bumey  was  born,  Mr.  Crisp 
had  made  his  entrance  into  tlie  world,  with  every  ad* 
vantage.  He  was  well  connected  and  well  educated. 
His  face  and  figure  were  conspicuously  hajidscMue ;  his 
manners  were  polished;  his  fortune  was  easy;  liis 
character  was  witliout  stain ;  be  lived  in  the  best  soci- 
ety ;  he  liad  read  much ;  he  talked  well ;  his  taste  in 
literature,  music,  painting,  architecture,  sculpture,  was 
held  in  high  esteem.  Nothing  that  the  world  can  give 
seemed  to  be  wanting  to  his  happiness  and  re8])ecta- 
bility,  except  that  he  should  understand  the  limits  of 
bis  powers,  and  should  not  throw  away  distinctions 
which  were  within  his  reach  in .  the  pm*suit  of  distinc- 
•  tions  which  were  unattainable. 

"It  is  an  uncontrolled  ti-utli,"  says  Swift,  "that  no 
man  ever  made  an  ill  figm'e  who  understood  his  own 
talents,  nor  a  good  one  who  mistook  tliem.''  Every 
day  brings  with  it  fresh  illustrations  of  this  weighty 
saying ;  but  the  best  commentary  tliat  we  remember  is 
tlie  history  of  Samuel  Crisp.  Men  like  him  have  their 
proper  place,  and«  it  is  a  most  imjwrtant  one,  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Letters.  It  is  by  the  judgment  of 
such  men  that  the  rank  of  authors  is  finally  determined. 
It  is  neither  to  the  multitude,  nor  to  the  few  who  are 
gifted  with  great  creative  genius,  that  we  are  to  look 
tor  sound   critical   decisions.      The  multitude,    unac* 
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quail) ted  with  the  best  models,  are  captivated  hj 
whatever  stuns  and  dazzles  them.  They  deseitod 
Mrs.  Siddons  to  run  after  Master  Betty ;  and  they 
now  prefer,  we  have  no  doubt,  Jack  Sheppard  to  Von 
Artevelde.  A  man  of  great  original  genius,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  man  who  has  attained  to  mastery  in  some 
high  walk  of  ait,  is  by  no  means  to  be  implicitly  trusted 
as  a  judge  of  the  performances  of  others.  The  erroneous 
decisions  pronounced  by  such  men  are  without  number. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  jealousy  makes  them 
unjust.  But  a  more  creditable  explanation  may  easily 
be  found.  The  very  excellence  of  a  work  shows  that 
some  of  the  faculties  of  the  author  have  been  developed 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest ;  for  it  is  not  given  to  the 
human  intellect  to  expand  itself  widely  in  all  directions 
at  once,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  gigantic  and  well 
proportioned.  Whoever  becomes  pre-eminent  in  any 
art,  nay,  in  any  style  of  art,  generally  does  so  by 
devoting  himself  with  intense  and  exclusive  enthusiasm 
to  the  pursuit  of  one  kind  of  excellence.  His  per- 
ception of  other  kinds  of  excellence  is  therefore  too 
often  impaired.  Out  of  his  own  d^[)artment  he  praises 
and  blames  at  random,  and  is  far  less  to  be  trusted  than 
the  mere  connoisseur,  who  produces  nothing,  and 
whose  business  is  only  to  judge  and  enjoy.  One 
painter  is  distinguished  by  his  exquisite  finishing.  He 
toils  day  after  day  to  bring  the  veins  of  a  cabbage  leaf, 
the  folds  of  a  lace  veil,  the  wrinkles  of  an  old  woman's 
face,  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection.  In  the  time 
which  he  employs  on  a  square  foot  of  canvass,  a  mastei 
of  a  different  order  covers  the  walls  of  a  palace  with 
gods  buiying  giants  under  mountains,  or  makes  the 
cupola  of  a  church  alive  with  sen^him  and  martyrs. 
The  more  fervent  the  passion  of  each  of  these  artists 
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fbr  his  art,  the  liigher  the  merit  of  each  in  his  own  line, 
the  more  unUkely  it  is  that  they  will  justly  appreciate 
each  other.  Many  persons  who  never  handled  a  pencil 
probably  do  far  more  justice  to  Michael  Angelo  than 
would  have  been  done  by  Gerard  Douw,  and  far  more 
justice  to  Gerard  Douw  than  would  have  been  done  by 
Michael  Angelo. 

It  is  the  same  with  literature.  Thousands,  who 
have  no  spark  of  the  genius  of  Dryden  or  Wordsworth, 
do  to  Dryden  the  justice  which  has  never  been  done  by 
Wordsworth,  and  to  Wordsworth  the  justice  which,  we 
suspect,  would  never  have  been  done  by  Dryden. 
Gray,  Johnson,  Richardson,  Fielding,  are  all  highly 
esteemed  by  the  great  body  of  intelligent  and  well 
infoimed  men.  But  Gray  could  see  no  merit  in 
Rasselas  ;  and  Johnson  could  see  no  merit  in  the  Bard. 
Fielding  thought  Richardson  a  solemn  prig;  and 
Richardson  perpetually  expressed  contempt  and  disgust 
for  Fielding's  lowness. 

Mr.  Crisp  seems,  as  fiir  as  we  can  judge,  to  have 
been  a  man  eminently  qualified  for  the  useful  office  of 
a  connoisseur.  His  talents  and  knowledge  fitted  him 
to  appreciate  justly  almost  every  species  of  intellectual 
superiority.  As  an  adviser  he  was  inestimable.  Nay, 
he  might  probably  have  held  a  respectable  rank  as  a 
writer,  if  he  would  have  confined  himself  to  some  de- 
partment of  literature  in  which  nothing  more  than 
sense,  taste,  and  reading  was  required.  Unhappily  he 
set  his  heart  on  being  a  great  poet,  wrote  a  tragedy  in 
five  acts  on  the  death  of  Virginia,  and  offered  it  to 
Garrick,  who  was  his  personal  friend.  Garrick  read, 
shook  his  head,  and  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  wise  in  Mr.  Crisp  to  stake  a  reputation, 
which  stood  high,  on  the  success  of  such  a  piece.     But 
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the  author,  blinded  by  ambition,  set  in  motion  a  ma- 
chinery such  as  none  could  long  resist.  His  interces- 
sors were  the  most  eloquent  man  and  the  most 
lovely  woman  of  that  generation.  Pitt  was  induced 
to  read  Virginia,  and  to  pronounce  it  excellent.  Lady 
Coventry,  with  fingers  which  might  have  furnished  a 
model  to  sculptors,  forced  the  manuscript  into  the  re- 
luctant hand  of  the  manager ;  and,  in  the  year  1754, 
the  play  was  brought  forward. 

Nothing  that  skill  or  friendship  could  do  was  omitted. 
Garrick  wrote  both  prologue  and  epilogue.  The  zeal- 
ous friends  of  the  author  filled  every  box;  and,  by 
their  strenuous  exertions,  the  life  of  the  play  was  pro- 
longed during  ten  nights.  But,  though  there  was  no 
clamorous  reprobation,  it  was  universally  felt  that  the 
attempt  had  failed.  When  Virginia  was  printed,  the 
public  disappointment  was  even  greater  than  at  the 
representation.  The  critics,  the  Monthly  Reviewers 
in  particular,  fell  on  plot,  characters,  and  diction  with- 
out mercy,  but,  we  fear,  not  without  justice.  We  have 
never  met  with  a  copy  of  the  play ;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  scene  which  is  extracted  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  malevolently  selected,  we  should  say  that  nothing 
but  the  acting  of  Grarrick,  and  tlie  partiality  of  the 
audience,  could  have  saved  so  feeble  and  unnatural  a 
drama  from  instant  damnation. 

The  ambition  of  the  poet  was  still  unsubdued. 
When  the  London  season  closed,  he  appUed  himself 
vigorously  to  the  work  of  removing  blemishes.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  suspected,  what  we  are  strongly 
inclined  to  suspect,  that  tlie  whole  piece  was  one  blem- 
ish, and  that  the  |)assages  which  were  meant  to  be  fine, 
were,  in  truth,  bursts  of  that  tame  extravagance  into 
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whicli  Winters  fall,  when  they  set  themselves  to  be  sub- 
lime and  pathetic  in  spite  of  nature.  He  omitted, 
added,  retouched,  and  flattered  himself  with  hopes  of  a 
complete  success  in  the  following  year ;  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Garrick  showed  no  disposition  to  bring 
the  amended  tragedy  on  the  stage.  Solicitation  and 
remonstrance  were  tried  in  vain.  Lady  Coventry, 
drooping  under  that  malady  which  seems  ever  to  select 
what  is  loveliest  for  its  prey,  could  render  no  assistance. 
The  manager's  language  was  civilly  evasive ;  but  his 
resolution  was  inflexible. 

Crisp  had  committed  a  great  error ;  but  he  had 
escaped  with  a  very  slight  penance.  His  play  had 
not  been  hooted  from  the  boards.  It  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  better  received  than  many  very  estimable 
performances  have  been,  than  Johnson's  Irene,  for 
example,  or  Goldsmith's  Goodnatured  Man.  Had 
Crisp  been  wise,  he  would  have  thought  himself  happy 
in  having  purchased  selfknowledge  so  cheap.  He 
would  have  relinquished,  without  vain  repinings,  the 
hope  of  poetical  distinction,  and  would  have  turned 
to  the  many  sources  of  happiness  which  he  still 
possessed.  Had  he  been,  on  the  other  hand,  an  un- 
feeling and  unblushing  dunce,  he  would  have  gone 
on  writing  scores  of  bad  tragedies  in  defiance  of  cen- 
sure and  derision.  But  he  had  too  much  sense  to 
risk  a  second  defeat,  yet  too  little  sense  to  bear  his 
first  defeat  like  a  man.  The  fetal  delusion  that  he  was 
a  great  dramatist,  had  taken  firm  possession  of  his  mind. 
His  feilure  he  attributed  to  every  cause  except  the  true 
one.  He  complained  of  the  ill  will  of  Garrick,  who 
appears  to  have  done  for  the  play  every  thing  that  abil- 
ity and  zeal  could  do,  and  who,  from  selfish  motives, 
would,  of  course,  have  been  well    plea^sed  if  Virginia 
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had  been  as  successful  as  the  Beggar's  Opera.  Nay, 
Crisp  complained  of  the  languor  of  the  friends  whose 
partiality  had  given  him  three  benefit  nights  to  which 
he  had  no  claim.  He  complained  of  the  injustice  of  the 
spectators,  when,  in  truth,  he  ought  to  have  been  grate- 
ful for  their  unexampled  patience.  He  lost  liis  temper 
and  spirits,  and  became  a  cynic  and  a  hater  of  mankind. 
Fix)m  London  he  retired  to  Hampton,  and  from  Hamp- 
ton to  a  soUtary  and  long  deserted  mansion,  built  on  a 
common  in  one  of  the  wildest  tracts  of  Surrey.  No 
road,  not  even  a  sheepwalk,  connected  his  lonely  dwell- 
ing with  the  abodes  of  men.  The  place  of  his  retreat 
was  strictly  concealed  from  liis  old  associates.  In  the 
spring  he  sometimes  emerged,  and  was  seen  at  exhibi- 
tions and  concerts  in  London.  But  he  soon  disap- 
peared, and  liid  himself,  with  no  society  but  his  books, 
in  his  dreary  hermitage.  He  survived  his  failure  about 
thirty  years.  A  new  generation  sprang  up  around  Iiim. 
No  memory  of  his  bad  verses  remained  among  men. 
His  very  name  was  forgotten.  How  completely  the 
world  had  lost  sight  of  him,  will  appear  icom  a  single 
circumstance.  We  looked  for  him  in  a  copious  Dic- 
tionary of  Dramatic  Authors  published  while  he  was 
still  alive,  and  we  found  only  that  Mr.  Henry  Crisp,  of 
the  Custom  House,  had  written  a  play  called  Virginia, 
acted  in  1754.  To  the  last,  however,  the  unhappy  man 
continued  to  brood  over  the  injustice  of  the  manager 
and  the  pit,  and  tried  to  convince  himself  and  others 
that  he  had  missed  the  liighest  literary  honours,  only 
because  he  had  omitted  some  fine  passages  in  compU- 
ance  with  Garrick's  judgment.  Alas,  for  human  nature^ 
that  the  wounds  of  vanity  should  smart  and  bleed  so 
much  longer  than  the  wounds  of  affection !  Few  peo- 
ple, we  believe,  whose  nearest  fnends  and  relations  died 
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ill  1754,  had  any  acute  feeling  of  the  loss  in  1782. 
Dear  sisters,  and  favourite  daughters,  and  brides 
snatched  away  before  the  honeymoon  was  passed,  had 
been  forgotten,  or  were  remembered  only  with  a  tran- 
quil regret.  But  Samuel  Crisp  was  still  mourning  for 
his  tragedy,  Kke  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and 
would  not  be  comforted.  "  Never,"  sucli  was  his  lan- 
guage twenty-eight  years  after  his  disaster,  "  never  givQ 
up  or  alter  a  tittle  unless  it  perfectly  coincides  with  your 
own  inward  feelmgs.  I  can  say  this  to  my  sorrow  and  my 
cost.  But  mum  I "  Soon  after  these  words  were  written, 
his  life,  a  life  which  might  have  been  eminently  useful 
and  happy,  ended  in  the  same  gloom  in  which,  during 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  had  been  passed. 
We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
this  curious  fragment  of  literary  history.  It  seems  to  us 
at  once  ludicrous,  melancholy,  and  fiill  of  instruction. 

Crisp  was  an  old  and  very  intimate  friend  of  the  Bur- 
nejrs.  To  them  alone  was  confided  the  name  of  the 
desolate  old  hall  in  which  he  hid  himself  like  a  wild 
beast  in  a  den.  For  them  were  reserved  such  remains 
of  his  humanity  as  had  survived  the  failure  of  his  play. 
Frances  Bumey  he  regarded  as  his  daughter.  He 
called  her  his  Fannikin ;  and  she  in  return  called  him 
her  dear  Daddy.  In  truth,  he  seems  to  have  done  much 
more  than  her  real  parents  for  the  development  of  her 
intellect ;  for  tliough  he  was  a  bad  poet,  he  was  a 
scholar,  a  thinker,  and  an  excellent  counsellor.  He 
was  particularly  fond  of  the  Concerts  in  Poland  Street. 
They  had,  indeed,  been  commenced  at  his  suggestion, 
and  when  he  visited  London  he  constantly  attended 
them.  But  when  he  grew  old,  and  when  gout,  brought 
on  partly  by  mental  irritation,  confined  him  to  his  re- 
kreat,»  he  was  desirous  of  having  a  glimpse  of  that  gay 
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and  brilliant  world  from  which  he  was  exiled,  and  he 
pressed  Fannikin  to  send  him  fiiU  accounts  of  her 
father's  evening  parties.  A  few  of  her  letters  to  him 
have  been  published  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  them 
without  discerning  in  them  all  the  powers  which  after- 
wards produced  Evelina  and  Cecilia,  the  quickness  in 
catching  every  odd  peculiarity  of  character  and  manner, 
the  skill  in  grouping,  the  himiour,  often  richly  comic, 
sometimes  even  farcical. 

Fanny's  propensity  to  novelwriting  had  for  a  time 
been  kept  down.  It  now  rose  up  stronger  than  ever. 
The  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  tales  which  had  perished 
in  the  flames,  were  still  present  to  the  eye  of  her  mind. 
One  favourite  story,  in  particular,  haunted  her  imagi- 
nation. It  was  about  a  certain  Caroline  Evelyn,  a 
beautifiil  damsel  who  made  an  unfortunate  love  match, 
and  died,  leaving  an  infant  daughter.  Frances  began 
to  image  to  herself  the  various  scenes,  tragic  and  comic, 
through  which  the  poor  motherless  girl,  highly  con- 
nected on  one  side,  meanly  connected  on  the  other, 
might  have  to  pass.  A  crowd  of  unreal  things,  good 
and  bad,  grave  and  ludicrous,  surrounded  the  pretty, 
timid,  young  orphan ;  a  coarse  sea  captain ;  an  ugly 
insolent  fop,  blazing  in  a  superb  court  dress ;  another 
fop,  as  ugly  and  as  insolent,  but  lodged  on  Snow  Hill, 
and  tricked  out  in  secondhand  finery  for  the  Hamp- 
stead  ball ;  an  old  woman,  all  wrinkles  and  rouge, 
flirting  her  fan  with  the  air  of  a  miss  of  seventeen,  and 
screaming  in  a  dialect  made  up  of  vulgar  French  and 
vulgar  English  ;  a  poet  lean  and  ragged,  with  a  broad 
Scotch  accent.  By  degrees  these  shadows  acquired 
stronger  and  stronger  consistence ;  the  impulse  which 
urged  Frances  to  write  became  irresistible ;  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  history  of  Evelina. 
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Then  came,  naturally  enough,  a  wish,  mingled  with 
aiany  fears,  to  appear  before  the  public ;  for,  timid  as 
Frances  was,  and  bashful,  and  altogether  unaccustomed 
to  hear  her  own  praises,  it  is  clear  that  she  wanted 
neither  a  strong  passion  for  distinction,  nor  a  just  confi- 
dence in  her  own  powers.  Her  scheme  was  to  become, 
if  possible,  a  candidate  for  fame  without  running  any 
risk  of  disgrace.  She  had  not  money  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  printing.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that 
some  bookseller  should  be  induced  to  take  the  risk ; 
and  such  a  bookseller  was  not  readily  found.  Dodsley 
refused  eren  to  look  at  the  manuscript  unless  he  were 
intrusted  with  the  name  of  the  author.  A  publisher  in 
Fleet  Street,  named  Lowndes,  was  more  complaisant. 
Some  correspondence  took  place  between  this  person 
and  Miss  Bnmey,  who  took  the  name  of  Grafton,  and 
desired  that  the  letters  addressed  to  her  might  be  left  at 
the  Orange  Coffeehouse.  But,  before  the  bargain  was 
finally  sti-uck,  Fanny  thought  it  her  duty  to  obtain  her 
father's  consent.  She  told  him  that  she  had  written  a 
bonk,  that  she  wished  to  have  his  permission  to  publish 
it  anonymously,  but  that  she  hoped  that  he  would  not 
insist  upon  seeing  it.  What  followed  may  serve  to 
illustrate  what  we  meant  when  we  said  that  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  was  as  bad  a  father  as  so  goodhearted  a  man  could 
possibly  be.  It  never  seems  to  have  crossed  his  mind 
that  Fanny  was  about  to  take  a  step  on  which  the 
whole  happiness  of  her  life  might  depend,  a  step  which 
might  raise  her  to  an  honourable  eminence,  or  cover 
her  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  Several  people  had 
already  been  trusted,  and  strict  concealment  %vas  there- 
fore not  to  be  expected.  On  so  grave  an  occasion,  it 
was  surely  his  duty  to  give  his  best  counsel  to  his 
daughter,  to  win  her  confidence,  to  prevent  her  from 
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exposing  herself  if  her  book  were  a  bad  one,  and,  if  it 
were  a  good  one,  to  see  that  the  terms  which  she  made 
with  the  publisher  were  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  her. 
Instead  of  tliis,  he  only  stared,  burst  out  a  laughing, 
kissed  her,  gave  her  leave  to  do  as  she  liked,  and  never 
even  asked  the  name  of  her  work.  The  contract  with 
Lowndes  was  speedily  ccHicluded.  Twenty  pounds 
were  given  for  the  copyright,  and  were  accepted  by 
Fanny  with  delight.  Her  father's  inexcusable  neglect 
of  his  duty  liappily  caused  her  no  worse  evil  than  the 
loss  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

After  many  delays  Evelina  appeared  in  January, 
1778.  Poor  Fanny  was  sick  widi  terror,  and  durst 
hardly  stir  out  of  doors.  Some  days  passed  before  any 
thing  was  heard  of  the  book.  It  had,  indeed,  noUiing 
but  its  own  merits  to  push  it  into  puUie  fiivour.  Its 
author  was  imknown.  The  house  by  which  it  was 
published,  was  not,  we  believe,  held  in  high  estimation. 
No  body  of  partisans  had  been  engaged  to  applaud. 
The  better  class  of  readers  expected  little  firom  a  novel 
about  a  young  lady's  entrance  into  the  world.  There 
was,  indeed,  at  that  time  a  disposition  among  the  most 
respectable  people  to  condemn  novels  genei^ly:  nor 
was  this  disposition  by  any  means  without  excuse ;  for 
works  of  that  sort  were  then  almost  always  silly,  and 
very  frequently  wicked. 

Soon,  however,  the  first  feint  accents  of  praise 
began  to  be  heard.  The  keepers  of  the  circulating 
libi*aries  reported  that  everybody  was  asking  for  Eve- 
lina, and  that  some  person  had  guessed  Anstey  to  be 
the  author.  Then  came  a  fevouraUe  notice  in  the 
London  Review;  then  another  still  more  favourable 
in  the  Monthly.  And  now  the  book  found  its  way 
CO  tables  which  had  seldom  been  polluted  by  mai*ble 
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covered  volumes.  Scholars  and  statesmen,  who  con- 
t'^mptuously  abandoned  the  crowd  of  romances  to  Miss 
Lydia  Languish  and  Miss  Sukey  Saunter,  were  not 
ashamed  to  own  that  they  could  not  tear  themselves 
away  from  Evelina.  Fine  carriages  and  rich  liveries, 
not  often  seen  east  of  Temple  Bar,  were  attracted  to 
the  publisher's  shop  in  Fleet  Street.  Lowndes  was 
daily  questioned  about  the  author,  but  was  himself  as 
much  in  tlie  dark  as  any  of  the  questioners.  The 
mystery,  however,  could  not  remain  a  mystery  long. 
It  was  known  to  brothers  and  sisters,  aunts  and  cousins : 
and  they  were  fiir  too  proud  and  too  happy  to  be  dis- 
creet. Dr.  Bumey  wept  over  the  book  in  rapture. 
Daddy  Crisp  shook  his  fist  at  his  Fannikin  in  affec- 
tionate anger  at  not  having  been  admitted  to  her  confi- 
dence. The  truth  was  whispered  to  Mrs.  Thrale ;  and 
then  it  began  to  spread  fast. 

The  book  had  been  admired  while  it  was  ascribed 
to  men  of  letters  long  conversant  with  the  world,  and 
accustomed  to  composition.  But  when  it  was  known 
that  a  reserved,  silent  young  woman  had  produced 
the  best  work  of  fiction  that  had  appeared  since  the 
death  of  Smollett,  the  acclamations  were  redoubled. 
What  she  had  done  was,  indeed,  extraordinary.  But, 
as  usual,  various  reports  improved  the  story  till  it  be- 
came miraculous.  Evelina,  it  is  said,  was  the  work 
of  a  girl  of  seventeen.  Incredible  as  this  tale  was, 
it  continued  to  be  repeated  down  to  our  own  time. 
Frances  was  too  honest  to  confirm  it.  Probably  she 
was  too  much  a  woman  to  contradict  it;  and  it  was 
long  before  any  of  her  detractors  thought  of  this  mode 
of  annoyance.  Yet  there  was  no  want  of  low  minds 
and  bad  hearts  in  the  generation  which  witnessed  her 
first   appearance.      There   was   tiio    envious   Kenrick 
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and  the  savage  Wolcot,  the  asp  Greorge  Steevens,  and 
the  polecat  John  Williams.  It  did  not,  howevei%  oc- 
cur to  them  to  search  the  parish  register  of  Lynn,  in 
order  that  tliey  might  be  able  to  twit  a  lady  with 
having  concealed  her  age.  That  truly  chivalrous  ex- 
ploit was  reserved  ftwr  a  bad  writer  of  our  own  time, 
whose  spite  she  had  provoked  by  not  furnishing  him 
with  materials  for  a  wortldess  edition  of  BosweU's  Life 
of  Johnson,  some  sheets  of  which  our  readers  have 
doubtless  seen  round  parcels  o[  better  books. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  story.  The  triumph 
was  complete.  The  timid  and  obscure  girl  found  her- 
self on  die  highest  pinnacle  of  fiune.  Great  men,  on 
whom  she  had  gazed  at  a  distance  with  humble  rever- 
ence, addressed  her  with  admiration,  tempered  by  the 
tenderness  due  to  her  sex  and  age.  Burke,  Windham, 
Gibbon,  Reynolds,  Sheridan,  were  among  her  most 
ardent  eulc^ts.  Cumberland  acknowledged  her 
merit,  after  his  fashion,  by  biting  his  Ups  and  wriggling 
in  his  chair  whenever  her  name  was  mentioned.  But 
it  was  at  Streatliam  tliat  she  tasted,  in  the  highest  per- 
fection, the  sweets  of  flattery,  mingled  with  the  sweets 
of  friendship.  Mrs.  Thrale,  then  at  the  height  of 
prosperity  and  popularity,  with  gay  spirits,  quick  wit, 
showy  though  superficial  acquirements,  pleasing  though 
not  refined  manners,  a  singularly  amiable  temper,  and 
a  loving  heart,  felt  towards  Fanny  as  towards  a  younger 
sister.  With  the  ThraJes  Johnson  was  domesticated. 
He  was  an  old  friend  of  Dr.  Bumey;  but  be  had 
probably  taken  little  notice  of  Dr.  Bumey's  daughters, 
and  Fanny,  we  imagine,  had  never  in  her  hfe  dared  to 
speak  to  him,  unless  to  ask  whether  he  wanted  a  nine- 
teenth or  a  twentieth  cup  of  tea.  He  was  cliarmcd  by 
her  tale,  and  preferred  it  to  the  novels  of  Fielding,  to 
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whom,  indeed,  he  had  always  been  grossly  unjust.  Ho 
did  not,  indeed,  carry  his  partiality  so  far  as  to  place 
Evelina  by  the  side  of  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
8on ;  yet  he  said  that  his  little  favourite  had  done 
enough  to  have  made  even  Richardson  feel  uneasy. 
With  Johnson's  cordial  approbation  of  the  book  was 
mingled  a  fondness,  half  gallant  half  paternal,  for  the 
writer ;  and  this  fondness  his  age  and  character  entitled 
him  to  show  without  resti*aint«  He  began  by  putting 
her  hand  to  his  lips.  But  he  soon  clasped  her  in  his 
huge  arms,  and  implored  her  to  be  a  good  girl.  She 
was  liis  pet,  his  dear  love,  his  dear  little  Burney,  his 
litUe  character-monger.  At  one  time,  he  broke  forth 
in  praise  of  the  good  taste  of  her  caps.  At  another 
time  he  insisted  on  teaching  her  Latin.  That,  with  all 
his  coarseness  and  irritability,  he  was  a  man  of  sterling 
benevolence,  has  long  been  acknowledged.  But  how 
gentle  and  endearing  his  deportment  could  be,  was  not 
known  till  tlie  Recollections  of  Madame  P' ArbJay  wei*^ 
published. 

We  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  of 
tliose  who  paid  their  homage  to  the  author  of  Evelina. 
The  crowd  of  inferior  admirers  would  require  a  cata- 
logue as  long  as  that  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad. 
In  tliat  catalogue  would  be  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  the 
sayer  of  odd  things,  and  Seward,  much  given  to  yawn- 
ing, and  Baretti,  who  slew  the  man  m  ttie  Haymarket, 
and  Paoli,  talking  broken  English,  and  Langton,  taller 
by  the  head  than  any  other  member  of  the  club,  and 
Lady  Millar,  who  kept  a  vase  wherein  fools  were  wont 
to  put  bad  verses,  and  Jerningham,  who  wrote  verses 
fit  to  be  put  into  the  vase  of  Lady  Millar,  and  Dr. 
Franklin,  not,  as  some  have  dreamed,  the  great  Penn- 
sylvanian  Dr.  Franklin,  who  could  not  then  have  paid 
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his  respects  to  Miss  Bumey  without  much  risk  of 
being  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  but  Dr.  Franklin 
the  less, 

Alac 
futuv,  oOti  T600C  ye  dooc  TeXofuJvioc  Alac, 
oAX<^  ml^  fteiuv. 

It  would  not  have .  been  surprising  if  such  success 
had  turned  even  a  strong  head,  and  corrupted  even  a 
generous  and  affectionate  nature.  But,  in  the  Diary, 
we  can  find  no  trace  of  any  feeling  inconsistent  with  a 
truly  modest  and  amiable  disposition.  There  is,  indeed, 
abundant  proof  that  Frances  enjoyed  with  an  intense, 
though  a  troubled,  joy,  the  honours  which  her  genius 
had  won ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  her  happiness 
sprang  from  the  happiness  of  her  father,  her  sister,  and 
her  dear  Daddy  Crisp.  While  flattered  by  the  great, 
the  opulent,  and  the  learned,  while  followed  along  the 
Steyne  at  Brighton,  aiiJ  the  Pantiles  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  by  the  gaze  of  admiring  crowds,  her  heart  seems 
to  have  been  still  with  the  little  domestic  circle  in  Saint 
Martin's  Street.  If  she  recorded  with  minute  diligence 
all  the  compliments,  delicate  and  coarse,  which  she 
heard  wherover  she  turned,  she  recorded  them  for  the 
eyes  of  two  or  thi'ee  persons  who  had  loved  her  from 
infancy,  who  had  loved  her  in  obscurity,  and  to  whom 
her  fame  gave  the  purest  and  most  exquisite  delight. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  to  confound  these 
outpourings  of  a  kind  heart,  sure  of  perfect  sympathy, 
with  the  egotism  of  a  bluestocking,  who  prates  to  all 
who  come  near  her  about  her  own  novel  or  her  own 
volume  of  sonnets. 

It  was  natural  that  the  triumphant  issue  of  Miss 
Bumey*s  first  venture  should  tempt  her  to  try  a  second. 
Evelina,  though  it  had   raised  her  fame,  had   addec] 
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nothing  to  her  fortune.  Some  of  her  friends  urged  lier 
to  write  for  the  stage.  Johnson  promised  to  give  lier 
his  advice  as  to  the  composition.  Murphy,  who  was 
supposed  to  understand  the  temper  of  the  pit  as  well  as 
any  man  of  his  time,  undertook  to  instruct  her  as  to 
stsige  effect.  Sheridan  declared  that  he  would  accept 
a  play  from  her  without  even  reading  it.  Thus  en- 
couraged, she  wrote  a  comedy  named  The  Witlings. 
Fortunately  it  was  never  acted  or  printed.  We  can, 
we  think,  easily  perceive,  from  the  little  which  is  said 
on  the  subject  in  the  Diary,  that  The  Witlings  would 
have  been  damned,  and  that  Murphy  and  Sheridan 
thought  80,  though  they  were  too  polite  to  say  so. 
Happily  Frances  had  a  friend  who  was  not  afraid  to 
^ve  her  pain.  Crisp,  wiser  for  her  than  he  had  been 
for  himself,  read  the  manuscript  in  his  lonely  retreat, 
and  manfully  told  her  that  she  had  failed,  that  to 
remove  blemishes  here  and  there  would  be  useless,  that 
the  piece  had  abundance  of  wit  but  no  interest,  that  it 
was  bad  as  a  whole,  that  it  would  remind  every  reader 
of  the  Femmes  Savantes^  which,  strange  to  say,  she 
'had  never  read,  and  that  she  could  not  sustain  so  close 
a  comparison  with  Moliere.  This  opinion,  in  which 
Dr.  Bumey  concurred,  was  sent  to  Frances,  in  what 
she  called  "a  hissing,  groaning,  catcalling  epistle.'* 
But  she  had  too  much  sense  not  to  know  that  it  was 
better  to  be  hissed  and  catcalled  by  her  Daddy,  than 
by  a  whole  sea  of  heads  in  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre:  and  she  had  too  good  a  heart  not  to  be 
grateful  for  so  rare  an  act  of  friendship.  She  returned 
an  answer,  which  shows  how  well  she  deserved  to 
have  a  judicious,  faithful,  and  afiectionate  adviser. 
"I  intend,"  she  wrote,  "to  console  myself  for  your 
censure  by  this  greatest  proof  I  have  ever  received  of 
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the  sincerity,  candour,  and,  let  me  add,  esteem,  of  my 
dear  daddy.  And  as  I  happen  to  love  myself  more 
than  my  play,  this  consolation  is  not  a  very  trifling  one. 
This,  however,  seriously  I  do  believe,  that  when  my 
two  daddies  put  their  heads  together  to  concert  that 
hissing,  groaning,  catcalling  epistle  they  sent  me,  they 
felt  as  sorry  for  poor  Uttle  Miss  Bayes  as  she  could 
|)ossibly  do  for  herself.  You  see  I  do  not  attempt  to 
repay  your  frankness  with  an  air  of  pretended  caro- 
lessness.  But,  though  somewhat  disconcerted  just  now, 
I  will  promise  not  to  let  my  vexation  live  out  anotlier 
day.  Adieu,  my  dear  daddy,  I  won't  be  mortified, 
and  I  won't  be  dimmed ;  but  I  will  be  proud  to  find 
I  have,  out  of  my  own  family,  as  well  as  in  it,  a 
fiiend  who  loves  me  well  enough  to  speak  plain  truth 
tome." 

Frances  now  turned  from  her  dramatic  schemes  to 
an  undertaking  £ir  better  suited  to  her  talents.  She 
determined  to  write  a  new  tale,  on  a  plan  excdlently 
contrived  for  tlie  display  of  the  powers  in  which  her 
superiority  to  other  writers  lay.  It  was  in  truth  a 
grand  and  various  picture  gallery,  which  presented  to 
the  eye  a  long  series  of  men  and  women,  each  marked 
by  some  strong  peculiar  feature.  There  were  avarice 
and  prodigality,  the  pride  of  blood  and  the  pride  of 
money,  morbid  restlessness  and  morbid  apathy,  frivo* 
lous  garrulity,  supercilious  silence,  a  Democritus  to 
laugh  at  every  thing,  and  a  Heraclitus  to  lament  over 
eveiy  thing.  The  work  proceeded  fast,  and  in  twelve 
months  was  completed.  It  wanted  something  of  the 
simplicity  which  had  been  among  the  most  attractive 
charms  of  Evelina ;  bat  it  fUmished  ample  proof  that 
the  four  years,  which  had  elapsed  since  Evelina  ap- 
|)eared,  had  not  been  unprofitably  spent.     Those  who 
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saw  Cecilia  in  manuscript  pronounced  it  the  best  novel 
of  the  age.  Mrs.  Thrale  laughed  and  wept  over  it. 
Crisp  was  even  vehement  in  applause,  and  offered  to 
insure  the  rapid  and  complete  success  of  the  book  for 
half  a  crown.  What  Miss  Bumey  received  for  the 
copyright  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Diary  ;  but  we  have 
observed  several  expressions  from  which  we  infer 
that  the  sum  was  considerable.  That  the  sale  would 
be  great  nobody  could  doubt ;  and  Frances  now  had 
shrewd  and  experienced  advisers,  who  would  not  suffer 
her  to  wrong  hereelf.  Wc  have  been  told  that  the 
publishers  gave  her  two  thousand  pounds,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  they  might  have  given  a  still  larger  sum 
without  being  losers. 

Cecilia  was  published  in  the  summer  of  1782.  The 
curiosity  of  the  town  was  intense.  We  have  been  in- 
formed by  persons  who  remember  those  days  that  no 
romance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  more  impatiently 
awaited,  or  more  eagerly  snatched  from  the  counters  of 
the  booksellers.  High  as  public  expectation  was,  it 
was  amply  satisfied ;  and  Cecilia  was  placed,  by  general 
acclamation,  among  the  classical  novels  of  England. 

Miss  Bumey  was  now  thirty.  Her  youth  had  been 
singularly  prosperous  ;  but  clouds  soon  began  to  gather 
over  that  clear  and  radiant  da\vn.  Events  deeply  pain- 
ful to  a  heart  so  kind  as  that  of  Frances  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  She  was  first  called  upon  to 
attend  the  deathbed  of  her  best  friend,  Samuel  Crisp. 
When  she  returned  to  St.  Martin's  Street,  after  per- 
forming this  melancholy  duty,  she  was  appalled  by 
hearing  that  Johnson  had  been  struck  with  paralysis ; 
and,  not  many  months  later,  she  parted  from  him  for 
the  last  time  with  solemn  tenderness.  Hc^  wished  to 
look  on  her  once  more ;    and  on  the  day  before  his 
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death  she  long  remained  in  tears  on  the  stairs  leading 
to  his  bedroom,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  be  called  in 
to  receive  his  blessing.  He  was  then  sinking  fast,  and 
though  he  sent  her  an  affectionate  message,  was  unable 
to  see  her.  But  this  was  not  the  worst.  There  are 
separations  far  more  cruel  than  those  which  are  made 
by  death.  She  might  weep  with  proud  affection  for 
Crisp  and  Johnson.  She  had  to  blush  as  well  as  to 
weep  for  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Life,  however,  still  smiled  upon  Frances.  Domestic 
happiness,  friendship,  independence,  leisure,  letters,  all 
these  things  were  hers  ;  and  she  flung  them  all  away. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  to  whom  she  had 
been  introduced,  none  appears  to  have  stood  higher  in 
her  regard  than  Mrs.  Delany.  This  lady  was  an  inter- 
esting and  venerable  rehc  of  a  past  age.  She  was  the 
niece  of  George  Granville,  Lord  Lansdowne,  who,  in 
his  youth,  exchanged  verses  and  compliments  with 
Edmund  Waller,  and  who  was  among  the  first  to  ap- 
plaud the  opening  genius  of  Pope.  She  had  married 
Dr.  Delany,  a  man  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  a 
profound  scholar  and  an  eloquent  preacher,  but  remem- 
bered in  our  time  chiefly  as  one  of  that  small  circle  in 
which  the  fierce  spirit  of  Swift,  tortured  by  disapi>ointed 
ambition,  by  remorse,  and  by  the  approaches  of  mad- 
ness, sought  for  amusement  and  repose.  Doctor  De- 
lany had  long  been  dead.  His  widow,  nobly  descended, 
eminently  accompUshed,  and  retaining,  in  spite  of  the 
infirmities  of  advanced  age,  the  vigoiur  of  her  faculties 
and  the  serenity  of  her  temper,  enjoyed  and  deserved 
the  favour  of  the  royal  family.  She  had  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  a  year ;  and  a  house  at  Windsor,  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  had  been  fitted  up  for  her  accommo- 
dation.    At  this  house  the  King  and  Queen  sometiinr\s 
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called,  and  found  a  very  natural  pleasure  in  thus  ca  tell- 
ing an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  private  life  of  English 
families. 

In  December,  1785,  Miss  Bumey  was  on  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Delany  at  Windsor.  The  dinner  was  over.  The 
old  lady  was  taking  a  nap.  Her  grandniece,  a  little 
girl  of  seven,  was  playing  at  some  Christmas  game 
with  the  visiters,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  stout 
gentleman  entered  unannoimced,  with  a  star  on  his 
breast,  and  "  What  ?  what  ?  what  ?  "  in  his  mouth. 
A  cry  of  *'  The  King  !  *'  was  set  up.  A  general  scam- 
pering followed.  Miss  Burney  owns  that  she  could 
not  have  been  more  terrified  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost. 
But  Mrs.  Delany  came  forward  to  pay  her  duty  to  her 
royal  friend,  and  the  disturbance  was  quieted.  Frances 
was  then  presented,  and  underwent  a  long  examination 
and  cross-examination  about  all  that  she  had  written 
and  all  that  she  meant  to  write.  The  Queen  soon 
made  her  appearance,  and  his  Majesty  repeated,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  consort,  the  information  which  he  had 
extracted  from  Miss  Bumey.  The  good  nature  of  the 
royal  pair  might  have  softened  even  the  authors  of  the 
Probationary  Odes,  and  could  not  but  be  delightful  to 
a  young  lady  who  had  been  brought  up  a  Tory.  In  a 
few  days  the  visit  was  repeated.  Miss  Burney  was 
more  at  ease  than  before.  His  Majesty,  instead  of 
seeking  for  information,  condescended  to  impart  it,  and 
passed  sentence  on  many  great  writers,  English  and 
foreign.  Voltaire  he  pronounced  a  monster.  Rousseau 
he  liked  rather  better.  "But  was  there  ever,"  he 
cried,  "  such  stuff  as  great  part  of  Shakspeare  ?  Only 
one  must  not  say  so.  But  what  think  you  ?  What  ? 
Is  there  not  sad  stuff?     What  ?     What  ?  " 

The  next  day  Frances  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  listen- 
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iiig  to  some  equally  valuable  criticism  uttered  by  ihe 
Queen  touching  Goethe  and  Klojjstock,  and  might 
have  learned  an  important  lesson  of  ecomony  fr«>m  the 
mode  in  which  her  Majesty's  library  had  been  formed. 
"  I  picked  the  book  up  on  a  stall,"  said  the  Queen. 
"  Oh,  it  is  amazing  what  good  books  there  are  on 
italls  1  "  Mrs.  Delany,  who  seems  to  have  understood 
from  these  words  that  her  Majesty  was  in  the  habit  of 
exploring  the  booths  of  Moorfields  and  Holywell  Street 
in  person,  could  not  suppress  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. "  Why,"  said  the  Queen,  "  I  don't  pick  them 
up  myself.  But  I  have  a  servant  very  clever ;  and,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  had  at  the  booksellers,  they  are  not 
for  me  more  than  for  another."  Miss  Bumey  describes 
this  conversation  as  delightful ;  and,  indeed  we  cannot 
wonder  that,  with  her  Uterary  tastes,  she  should  be 
delighted  at  hearing  in  how  magnificent  a  manner  the 
greatest  lady  in  the  land  encouraged  literature. 

The  truth  is,  that  Frances  was  fascinated  by  the 
condescending  kindness  of  the  two  great  personages  to 
whom  she  had  been  presented.  Her  father  was  even 
more  infatuated  than  herself.  The  result  was  a  step  of 
which  we  cannot  think  with  patience,  but  which,  re- 
corded as  it  is,  with  all  its  consequences,  in  these  vol- 
umes, deserves  at  least  this  praise,  that  it  has  furnished 
a  most  impressive  warning. 

A  German  lady  of  the  name  of  Haggerdom,  one  of 
the  keepers  of  the  Queen's  robes,  retired  about  thia 
time ;  and  her  Majesty  offered  the  vacant  post  to  Miss 
Burney.  When  we  consider  that  Miss  Bumey  was 
decidedly  the  most  popular  writer  of  fictitious  narrative 
then  living,  that  competence,  if  not  opulence,  was 
within  her  reach,  and  that  she  was  more  than  usually 
happy  in  her  domestic  circle,  and  when  we  compai-e 
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the  sacrifice  which  she  was  invited  to  make  with  the 
remuneration  which  was  held  out  to  her,  we  are  di- 
vided between  laughter  and  indignation. 

What  was  demanded  of  her  was  that  she  should  con- 
sent to  be  almost  as  completely  separated  from  her  fam- 
ily and  friends  as  if  she  had  gone  to  Calcutta,  and 
almost  as  close  a  prisoner  as  if  she  had  been  sent  to 
gaol  for  a  libel ;  that  with  talents  which  had  instinicted 
and  delighted  the  higl^est  living  minds,  she  should  now 
be  employed  only  in  mixing  snuff  and  sticking  pins ; 
that  she  should  be  summoned  by  a  waiting  woman's 
bell  to  a  waiting  woman's  duties ;  that  she  should  pass 
her  whde  life  under  the  restraints  of  a  paltry  etiquette, 
should  sometimes  fast  till  she  was  ready  to  swoon  with 
hunger,  should  sometimes  stand  till  her  knees  gave  way 
with  Bsitigue ;  that  she  should  not  dare  to  speak  or 
move  without  considering  how  her  mistress  might  like 
her  words  and  gestures.  Instead  of  those  distinguislied 
men  and  women,  the  flower  of  all  political  parties,  with 
whom  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  on  terms  of 
equal  friendship,  slie  was  to  have  for  her  perpetual 
companion  the  chief  keeper  of  the  robes,  an  old  hag 
from  Germany,  of  mean  understanding,  of  insolent 
nianners,  and  of  temper  which,  naturally  savage,  had 
now  been  exasperated  by  disease.  Now  and  then, 
indeed,  poor  Frances  might  console  herself  for  the  loss 
of  Burke's  and  Windham's  society,  by  joining  in  the 
"  celestial  colloquy  sublime  "  of  his  Majesty's  Equerries. 

And  wliat  was  the  consideration  for  which  she  was 
to  sdl  hersetf  to  this  slavery  ?  A  peerage  in  her  own 
right  ?  A  pensicoi  of  two  thousand  a  year  for  life  ?  A 
seventy-four  for  her  brother  in  the  navy  ?  A  deanery 
for  her  brother  in  the  church  ?  Not  so.  The  price  at 
which  she  was  valued  was  her  board,  her  lodging,  the 
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attendance  of  a  manservant,  and  two  hundi'ed  pounds  a 
year. 

The  man  who,  even  when  hard  pressed  by  hunger, 
sells  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  jwttage,  is  unwise. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  him  who  parts  ^vith  his  birth- 
right, and  does  not  get  even  the  pottage  in  return  ? 
It  is  not  nectjssary  to  inquire  whether  opulence  be  an 
adequate  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  of  bodily  and 
mental  freedom ;  for  Frances  Bumey  paid  for  leave  to 
be  a  prisoner  and  a  menial.  It  was  evidently  under- 
stood as  one  of  the  terms  of  her  engagement,  that, 
while  she  was  a  member  of  the  royal  household,  she  was 
not  to  appear  before  the  public  as  an  author :  and,  even 
had  there  been  no  such  understanding,  her  avocations 
were  such  as  left  her  no  leisure  for  any  considerable 
intellectual  effort.  That  her  place  was  incompatible 
with  her  literary  pursuits  was  indeed  frankly  acknowl- 
edged by  the  King  when  she  resigned.  "  She  has  given 
up,"  he  said,  "  five  years  of  her  pen."  That  duiing 
those  five  yeara  she  might,  without  painful  exertion, 
without  any  exertion  that  would  not  have  been  a  pleas- 
ure, have  earned  enough  to  buy  an  annuity  for  life 
much  larger  than  the  precarious  salary  which  she 
received  at  court,  is  quite  certain.  The  same  income, 
too,  which  in  Saint  Martin's  Street  would  have  afibiided 
her  every  comfort,  must  have  been  found  scanty  at 
Saint  James's.  We  cannot  venture  to  speak  confidently 
of  the  price  of  millinery  and  jewellery ;  but  we  are 
greatly  deceived  if  a  lady  who  had  to  attend  Queen 
Charlotte  on  many  public  occasions,  could  possibly  save 
a  farthing  out  of  a  salary  of  two  hundred  a  year.  The 
principle  of  the  arrangement  was,  in  short,  simply 
this,  that  Frances  Burney  should  become  a  slave,  and 
should  be  rewarded  by  being  made  a  beggar. 
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With  what  object  their  Majesties  brought  her  to 
their  palace,  we  must  own  ourselves  unable  to  conceive. 
Their  object  could  not  be  to  encourage  her  literary 
exertions  ;  for  they  took  her  from  a  situation  in  which 
it  was  almost  certain  that  she  would  write,  and  put  her 
into  a  situation  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
write.  Their  object  could  not  be  to  promote  her  pecun- 
iary interest ;  for  they  took  her  from  a  situation  where 
she  was  likely  to  become  rich,  and  put  her  into  a  situ- 
ation in  wliich  she  could  not  but  continue  poor.  Their 
object  could  not  be  to  obtain  an  eminently  useful  wait- 
ing maid  ;  for  it  is  clear  tliat,  though  Miss  Bumey  was 
the  cnly  woman  of  her  time  who  could  have  described 
the  death  of  Harrel,  thousands  might  have  been  found 
more  expert  in  tying  ribands  and  filling  snufF  boxes. 
To  grant  her  a  pension  on  the  civil  list  would  have 
been  an  act  of  judicious  liberaKty  honourable  to  the 
court.  If  this  was  impracticable,  the  next  best  thing 
was  to  let  her  alone.  That  the  King  and  Queen  meant 
her  nothing  but  kindness,  we  do  not  in  the  least  doubt. 
But  their  kindness  was  the  kindness  of  persons  raised 
high  above  the  mass  of  mankind,  accustomed  to  be 
addressed  with  profound  deference,  accustomed  to  see 
all  who  approach  them  mortified  by  their  coldness  and 
elated  by  their  smiles.  They  fancied  that  to  be  noticed 
by  them,  to  be  near  them,  to  serve  them,  was  in  itself  a 
kind  of  happiness  ;  and  that  Frances  Bumey  ought  to 
be  full  of  gratitude  for  being  permitted  to  purchase,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  health,  wealth,  freedom,  domestic  affec- 
tion, and  literary  fame,  the  privilege  of  standing  behind 
a  royal  chair,  and  holding  a  pair  of  royal  gloves. 

And  who  can  blame  them  ?  Who  can  wonder  that 
princes  should  be  under  such  a  delusion,  when  they 
are  encouraged  in  it  by  the  very  persons  who  suffer 
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from  it  most  cruelly?  Was  it  to  be  expectea  thai 
George  the  Third  and  Queen  Charlotte  should  under- 
stand the  interest  of  Frances  Bumey  better,  or  pro- 
mote it  with  more  zeal  than  herself  and  her  father  ? 
No  deception  was  practised.  The  conditions  of  the 
house  of  bondage  were  set  forth  witli  all  simplicity. 
The  hook  was  presented  without  a  bait ;  the  net  was 
spread  in  sight  of  the  bird :  and  the  naked  hook  was 
greedily  swallowed,  and  the  silly  bird  made  haste  to 
entangle  herself  in  the  net. 

It  is  not  strange  indeed  that^  an  invitation  to  court 
should  have  caused  a  fluttering  in  the  bosom  of  an 
inexperienced  young  woman.  But  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  parent  to  watch  over  the  child,  and  to  show 
her  that  on  one  side  were  only  infantine  vanities  and 
chimerical  hopes,  on  the  other  liberty,  peace  of  mindi 
afHuence,  social  enjoyments,  honourable  distinctions. 
Strange  to  say,  the  only  hesitation  was  on  the  part 
of  Frances.  Dr.  Burney  was  transported  out  of  him- 
self with  delight.  Not  such  are  the  raptures  of  a 
Circassian  father  who  has  sold  his  pretty  daughter 
well  to  a  Turkish  shivemerchant.  Yet  Dr.  Burney 
was  an  amiable  man,  a  man  of  good  abilities,  a  man 
who  had  seen  much  of  the  world.  But  he  seems  to 
have  thought  that  going  to  court  was  like  going  to 
heaven  ;  that  to  see  princes  and  princesses  was  a  kind 
of  beatific  vision;  that  the  exquisite  felicity  enjoyed 
by  royal  persons  was  not  confined  to  themselves,  but 
was  communicated  by  some  mysterious  efHux  or  re- 
flection to  all  who  were  suffered  to  stand  at  their 
toilettes,  or  to  bear  their  trains.  He  overruled  all  his 
daughter's  objections,  and  himself  escorted  her  to  her 
prison.  The  door  closed.  The  key  was  turned.  She, 
looking  back  with  tender  regret  on  all  that  she  Imrl 
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Idl,  and  forward  with  anxiety  and  terror  to  the  iieifi 
life  on  which  she  was  entering,  was  unable  to  speak 
or  stand ;  and  he  went  on  his  way  homeward  rejoicing 
in  her  marvellous  prosperity. 

And  now  began  a  slavery  of  five  years,  of  five  years 
taken  from  the  best  part  of  life,  and  wasted  in  menial 
drudgery  or  in  recreations  duller  than   even  menial 
drudgery,   under    galling    restrahits    and  amidst   un- 
fiiendly   or   uninteresting  companions.      The  history 
of  an   ordinary  day  was   this.     Miss   Bumey  had   to 
rise  and  dress  herself  early,  that  she  might  be  ready 
to  answer   the  royal  bell,  which   rang  at  half  after 
seven.      Till  about  eight  she  attended  in  the  Queen's 
dressing  room,   and   had   the   honour  of   lacing  her 
august  mistress's  stays,  and  of  putting  on  the  hoop, 
gown,  and  neckhandkerchief.    The  morning  was  cliiefiy 
spent  in  rummaging  drawers  and  laying  fine  clothes 
in  their  proper  places.     Then  the  Queen  was  to  be 
powdered  and  dressed  for   the  day.     Twice  a  week 
her  Majesty's  hair  was  curled  and  craped ;  and  this 
operation   appears  to  have  added  a  fiill  hour  to  the 
business  of  the  toilette.     It  was  generally  three  before 
Miss  Bumey  was  at  hberty.     Then  she  had  two  hours 
at  her  own  disposal.     To  these  hours  we  owe  gi*eat 
part  of  her  Diary.     At  five  she  had  to  attend  her  col- 
league, Madame  Schwellenberg,  a  hateful   old  toad- 
eater,  as  illiterate  as  a  chambermaid,  as  proud  as  a 
whole  German  Chapter,  rude,  peevish,  unable  to  bear 
solitude,  unable  to  conduct  herself  with  conunon  d^ 
cency   in    society.      With    this    delightful    associate, 
Frances  Bumey  had  to  dine,  and  pass  the  evening. 
The  pair  generally  remained  together  from  five   to 
eleven,  and  often   had  no  other  company  the  whole 
time,  except  during  the  hour  fi:om  eight  to  nine,  when 
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the  equerries  came  to  tea.  If  poor  Frances  attempted 
to  escape  to  her  own  apartment,  and  to  forget  her 
wretchedness  over  a  book,  the  execrable  old  woman 
railed  and  stormed,  and  complained  that  she  was  neg- 
lected. Yet,  when  Frances  stayed,  she  was  constantly 
"^issailed  with  insolent  reproaches.  Literary  feme  was, 
in  die  eyes  of  the  German  crone,  a  blemish,  a  proof 
that  the  person  who  enjoyed  it  was  meanly  bom,  and 
out  of  the  pale  of  good  society.  All  her  scanty  stock 
of  broken  English  was  employed  to  express  the  con- 
tempt with  which  she  regarded  the  author  of  Evelina 
and  Cecilia.  Frances  detested  cards,  and  indeed  knew 
nothing  about  them  ;  but  she  soon  found  that  the  least 
miserable  way  of  passing  an  evening  with  Madame 
Schwellenberg  was  at  the  cardtable,  and  consented, 
with  patient  sadness,  to  give  hours,  which  might  have 
called  forth  the  laughter  and  the  tears  of  many  genera- 
tions, to  the  king  of  clubs  and  the  knave  of  spades. 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  the  bell  rang  again.  Miss 
Burney  had  to  pass  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  in 
undressing  the  Queen,  and  was  then  at  liberty  to  retire, 
and  to  dream  that  she  was  chatting  with  her  brother 
by  the  quiet  hearth  in  Saint  Martin's  Street,  that  she 
was  the  centre  of  an  admiring  tissemblage  at  Mrs. 
Crewe's,  that  Burke  was  calling  her  the  first  woman  of 
the  age,  or  that  Dilly  was  giving  her  a  cheque  for  two 
thousand  guineas. 

Men,  we  must  suppose,  are  less  patient  than  women  ; 
for  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  hu- 
man being  could  endure  such  a  life,  while  there  re- 
mained a  vacant  garret  in  Grub  Street,  a  crossing  in 
want  of  a  sweeper,  a  parish  workhouse,  or  a  parish 
vault.  And  it  was  for  such  a  life  that  Frances  Bur- 
ney had  given  up  liberty  and  peace,  a  happy  fireside*, 
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attached  friends,  a  wide  and  splendid  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance, intellectual  pursuits  in  whicli  she  was  qualified  to 
excel,  and  tJie  sui*e  hope  of  what  to  her  would  have 
been  affluence. 

There  is  notliing  new  under  the  sun.  The  last  great 
master  of  Attic  eloquence  and  Attic  wit  has  left  us  a 
forcible  and  touching  description  of  the  misery  of  a  man 
of  letters,  who,  lured  by  hopes  similai*  to  those  of  Fran- 
ces, had  entered  tlie  service  of  one  of  tlie  magnates  of 
Rome.  "  Unhappy  that  I  am,"  cries  the  victim  of  his 
own  cliildish  ambition :  ^^  would  nothing  content  me  but 
that  I  must  leave  mine  old  pui*suits  and  mine  old  com- 
panions, and  the  life  which  was  without  care,  and  the 
sleep  which  had  no  limit  save  mine  own  pleasure,  and 
the  walks  which  I  was  free  to  take  where  I  hsted,  and 
fling  myself  into  tlie  lowest  pit  of  a  dungeon  like  this  ? 
And,  O  God  I  for  what  ?  Was  there  no  way  by  which 
I  might  have  enjoyed  in  freedom  comfQrts  even  greater 
than  those  which  I  now  earn  by  servitude  ?  Like  a 
lion  which  has  been  made  so  tame  that  men  may  lead 
him  about  by  a  thread,  I  am  dragged  up  and  down, 
with  broken  and  humbled  spirit,  at  the  heels  of  those 
to  whom,  in  mine  own  domain,  I  should  have  been  an 
object  of  awe  and  wonder.  And,  worat  of  all,  I  feel 
that  here  I  gain  no  credit,  that  here  I  give  no  pleasure. 
The  talents  and  accomphshments,  which  charmed  a 
far  different  circle,  are  here  out  of  place,  I  am  rude  in 
the  arts  of  palaces,  and  can  ill  bear  comparison  with 
those  whose  calling,  from  dieir  youth  up,  has  been  to 
flatter  and  to  sue.  Have  I,  then,  two  hves,  that, 
after  I  have  wasted  one  in  the  service  of  others,  thei-e 
may  yet  remain  to  me  a  second,  which  I  may  live  unto 
myself?" 

Now  and  then,  indeed,  events  occurred  which   dis- 
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turbed  the  wretched  monotony  of  Frances  Bumey's  life. 
The  court  moved  from  Kew  to  Windsor,  and  from 
Windsor  back  to  Kew.  One  dull  colonel  went  out  of 
waiting,  and  another  dull  colonel  came  into  waiting. 
An  impertinent  servant  made  a  blunder  about  tea,  and 
caused  a  misunderstanding  between  the  gentlemen  and 
the  ladies.  A  half  witted  French  Protestant  minister 
talked  oddly  about  conjugal  fidelity.  An  unlucky 
member  of  the  household  mentioned  a  passage  in  the 
Morning  Herald,  reflecting  on  the  Queen ;  and  fbith- 
with  Madame  Schwellenberg  began  to  storm  in  bad 
English,  and  told  him  that  he  made  her  "  what  you  call 
perspire ! " 

A  more  important  occurrence  was  the  King's  visit 
to  Oxford.  Miss  Burney  went  in  the  royal  train  to 
Nuneham,  was  utterly  n^lected  there  in  the  crowd, 
and  could  with  difficulty  find  a  servant  to  show  the 
way  to  her  bedroom,  or  a  hairdresser  to  arrange  her 
curls.  She  had  the  honour  of  entering  Oxford  in  the 
last  of  a  long  string  of  carriages  which  formed  the  royal 
procession,  of  walking  after  the  Queen  all  day  through 
refectories  and  chapels,  and  of  standing,  half  dead  with 
fatigue  and  hunger,  while  her  august  mistress  was 
seated  at  an  excellent  cold  collation.  At  Magdalene 
College,  Frances  was  1^  for  a  moment  in  a  parlour, 
where  she  sank  down  on  a  chair.  A  goodnatured 
equerry  saw  that  she  was  exhausted,  and  shared  with 
her  some  apricots  and  bread,  which  he  had  wisely  put 
into  his  pockets.  At  that  moment  the  door  opened ; 
the  Queen  entered  ;  the  wearied  attendants  sprang 
up ;  the  bread  and  fruit  were  hastily  concealed.  **  I 
found,''  says  poor  Miss  Burney,  "that  our  appetites 
were  to  be  supposed  annihilated,  at  the  same  moment 
that  oar  strenorth  was  to  be  invincible." 
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Yet  Oxford,  seen  even  under  such  disadvantages, 
"  revived  in  her,"  to  use  her  own  words,  "  a  conscious- 
ness to  pleasure  which  liad  long  lain  nearly  dormant." 
She  forgot,  during  one  moment,  that  she  was  a  wait- 
ing maid,  and  felt  as  a  woman  of  true  genius  might 
be  expected  to  feel  amidst  venerable  remains  of  antiq- 
uity, beautiful  works  of  art,  vast  repositories  of  knowl- 
edge, and  memorials  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Had  she 
still  been  what  she  was  before  her  father  induced  her 
to  take  the  most  fetal  step  of  her  life,  we  can  easily 
imagine  what  pleasure  she  would  have  derived  fix^m  a 
visit  to  the  noblest  of  English  cities.  She  might,  in- 
deed, have  been  forced  to  travel  in  a  hack  chaise,  and 
might  not  have  worn  so  fine  a  gown  of  Chambery 
gauze  as  that  in  which  she  tottered  after  the  royal 
party ;  but  with  what  delight  would  she  have  then 
paced  the  cloisters  of  Magdalene,  compared  the  antique 
gloom  of  Merton  with  the  splendour  of  Christ  Church, 
and  looked  down  from  the  dome  of  Raddiffe  Library 
on  the  magnificent  sea  of  turrets  and  battlements  be- 
low !  How  gladly  would  learned  men  have  laid  aside 
for  a  few  hours  Pindar's  Odes  and  Aristotle's  Ethics, 
to  escort  the  author  of  Cecilia  from  college  to  college  I 
What  neat  little  banquets  would  she  have  found  set  out 
in  their  monastic  cells  !  With  what  eagerness  would 
pictures,  medals,  and  illuminated  missals  have  been 
brought  forth  from  the  most  mpterious  cabinets  for 
her  amusement !  How  much  she  would  have  had  to 
hear  and  to  tell  about  Johnson,  as  she  walked  over 
Pembroke,  and  about  Reynolds  in  the  antechapel  of 
New  College !  But  these  indulgences  were  not  for  one 
who  had  sold  herself  into  bondage. 

About  eighteen  months  after  the  visit  to  Oxford,  an- 
other event  diversified  the  wearisome  life  which  France 
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led  at  court.  Warren  Hastings  was  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Peers.  The  Queen  and  Princesses 
were  present  when  the  trial  commenced,  and  Miss  Bur- 
ney  was  permitted  to  attend.  During  the  subsequent 
proceedings  a  day  rule  for  the  same,  purpose  was  occa- 
sionally granted  to  her ;  for  the  Queen  took  the  strong- 
est interest  in  the  trial,  and,  when  she  could  not  go 
herself  to  Westminster  Hall,  liked  to  receive  a  report  of 
what  had  passed  from  a  person  who  had  singular  powers 
of  observation,  and  who  was,  moreover,  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  most  distinginshed  managers.  The  portion 
of  the  Diary  which  relates  to  this  celebrated  proceeding 
is  lively  and  picturesque.  Yet  we  read  it,  we  own,  with 
pain  ;  for  it  seems  to  us  to  prove  that  the  fine  under- 
standing of  Frances  Bumey  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
pernicious  influence  of  a  mode  of  life  which  is  as 
incompatible  with  health  of  mind  as  the  air  of  the 
Pomptine  marshes  with  health  of  body.  From  the 
first  day  she  espouses  the  cause  of  Hastings  with  a  pre- 
sumi)tuous  vehemence  and  acrimony  quite  inconsistent 
with  tlie  modesty  and  suavity  of  her  ordinary  deport- 
ment. She  shudders  when  Burke  enters  the  Hall  at 
tlie  head  of  the  Commons.  She  pronoimces  him  the 
cruel  oppressor  of  an  innocent  man.  She  is  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  the  managers  can  look  at  the  defendant, 
and  not  blush.  Windham  comes  to  her  from  the  man- 
ager's box,  to  offer  her  refreshment.  "  But,"  says  she, 
*'  J  could  not  break  bread  with  him."  Then,  again, 
she  exclaims,  *'  Ah,  Mr.  Windham,  how  came  you 
ever  engaged  in  so  cruel,  so  unjust  a  cause  ?  "  "  Mr. 
Burke  saw  me,"  slie  says,  "  and  he  bowed  with  the 
most  marked  civility  of  manner."  This,  be  it  ob- 
gei'ved,  was  just  after  liis  opening  speech,  a  speech 
which  had  produced  a  mighty  effect,  and  which,  cdr- 
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taijily,  no  otlier  orator  that  ever  lived  <x>ald  hare  made. 
**  My  curts)',"  she  continues,  **  was  the  most  ungrate- 
liil,  distant,  and  cold ;  I  could  not  do  otherwise ;  so 
hurt  I  felt  to  see  him  the  head  of  such  a  cause." 
Now,  not  only  had  Burke  treated  her  with  constant 
kindness,  but  the  very  last  act  which  he  performed  on 
the  day  on  which  he  was  turned  out  of  the  Pay  Office, 
about  four  years  before  this  trial,  was  to  make  Doctor 
Barney  organist  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  When,  at  the 
Westminster  election.  Doctor  Bum^  was  divided  be- 
tween his  gratitude  for  this  fevour  and  his  Tory  opin- 
ions, Burke  in  the  noblest  manner  disclaimed  all  right 
to  exact  a  sacrifice  of  principle.  ^^  You  have  little  or 
no  obligations  to  me,"  he  wrote ;  ^^  but  if  you  had  as 
many  as  I  really  wsh  it  were  in  my  power,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  my  desire,  to  lay  on  you,  I  hope  you  do  not 
think  me  capable  of  conferring  them,  in  order  to  sub- 
ject your  mind  or  your  af&irs  to  a  painful  and  mis* 
chievous  servitude."  Was  this  a  man  to  be  uncivilly 
treated  by  a  daughter  of  Doctor  Bumey,  because  she 
chose  to  differ  from  him  respecting  a  vast  and  most 
compKcated  question,  which  he  had  studied  deeply 
during  many  years,  and  which  she  had  never  studied 
at  all  ?  It  is  clear,  firom  Miss  Bumey's  own  narrative, 
that  when  she  behaved  so  unkindly  to  Mr.  Burke,  she 
did  not  even  know  of  what  Hastings  was  accused. 
One  thing,  however,  she  must  have  known,  that  Burke 
had  been  able  to  convince  a  House  of  Commons,  bit- 
terly prejudiced  against  himself,  tJiat  the  charges  were 
well  founded,  and  that  Pitt  and  Dundas  had  concurred 
with  Fox  and  Sheridan,  in  supporting  tlie  impeachment. 
Surely  a  woman  of  far  inferior  abilities  to  Miss  Burney 
might  have  been  expected  to  see  that  this  never  could 
have  happened  unless  there  had  been  a  strong  case 
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against  the  late  Governor  General.  And  there  was,  as 
all  reasonable  men  now  admit,  a  strong  case  against 
him.  That  there  were  great  public  services  to  be  set 
off  against  his  great  crimes  is  perfectly  true.  But  his 
services  and  his  crimes  were  equally  unknown  to  the 
lady  who  so  confidently  asserted  his  perfect  innocence, 
and  imputed  to  his  accusers,  that  is  to  say,  to  all  the 
greatest  men  of  all  parties  in  the  state,  not  merely  errcr, 
but  gross  injustice  and  barbarity. 

She  had,  it  is  true,  occasionally  seen  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  had  found  his  manners  and.  conversation  agreea* 
ble.  But  surely  she  could  not  be  so  weak  as  to  infer 
from  the  gentleness  of  his  deportment  in  the  drawing 
room,  that  he  was  incapable  of  committing  a  great 
state  crime,  under  the  influence  of  ambition  and  re- 
venge. A  silly  Miss,  fresh  from  a  boarding  school, 
might  fall  into  such  a  mistake ;  but  the  woman  who 
had  drawn  the  character  of  Mr.  Monckton  should  have 
known  b^ter. 

The  truth  is  that  she  had  been  too  long  at  Court. 
She  was  sinking  into  a  slavery  worse  tlian  that  of 
the  body.  The  iron  was  beginning  to  enter  into  the 
Boul.  Accustomed  during  many  months  to  watch  the 
eye  of  a  mistress,  to  I'eceive  with  boundless  gratitude 
the  slightest  mark  of  royal  condescension,  to  feel 
wretched  at  every  symptom  of  royal  displeasure,  to 
associate  only  with  spirits  long  tamed  and  broken  in, 
she  was  degenerating  into  something  fit  fbr  her  place. 
Queen  Charlotte  was  a  violent  partisan  of  Hastings, 
had  received  presents  from  him,  and  had  so  far  departeil 
from  the  severity  of  her  virtue  as  to  lend  her  counte- 
nance to  his  wife,  whose  conduct  had  certainly  been  as 
reprehensible  as  that  of  any  of  the  frail  beauties  who 
were  then  rigidly  excluded  from  the  English  Court. 
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The  King,  it  was  well  known^  took  the  same  side.  To 
the  King  and  Queen  ail  the  members  of  the  household 
k>oked  submissively  fur  guidance.  The  impeacliment, 
therefore,  was  an  atrocious  persecution ;  the  managei*s 
were  rascals;  the  defendant  was  the  most  deserving 
and  the  worst  used  man  in  the  kingdom.  This  was 
tlie  cant  of  the  whole  palace,  from  Gokl  Stick  in  Wait- 
ing, down  to  the  Table  Deckers  and  Yeomen  of  the 
Silver  Scullery  ;  and  Miss  Buniey  canted  hke  the  rest, 
though  in  livelier  tones,  and  with  less  bitter  feelings. 

The  account  which  she  has  given  of  the  King's  ill- 
oess  contains  much  excellent  narrative  and  description, 
and  will,  we  think,  be  as  much  valued  by  the  historian? 
of  a  future  age  aa  any  equal  portion  of  Pepys'  or  Eve- 
lyn's Diaries.  That  account  shows  also  how  affec- 
tionate and  compasstooate  her  nature  was.  But  it 
shows  ako,  we  must  say,  that  her  way  of  life  was  rap- 
idly impairii^  her  powers  of  reasoning  and  her  sense 
of  jusdce.  We  do  not  mean  to  discuss,  in  this  place, 
the  question,  whether  the  views  of  Mr.  Pitt  or  those 
of  Mr.  Fox  respeetiiBg  the  r^ency  were  the  more  coi*^ 
rect.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  needless  to  discuss  that  qiie»* 
tion :  for  the  censure  of  Miss  Bumey  falls  alike  on  Pitt 
and  Fox,  on  majority  and  minority.  She  is  angry  with 
the  House  of  Commons  for  presuming  to  inquire 
whether  the  King  was  mad  or  not,  and  whether  there 
was  a  chance  of  his  recovering  his  senses.  ^^  A  melan- 
choly day,"  she  writes ;  ^^  news  bad  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  At  homa  the  dear  unhappy  king  still  worse  ; 
abroad  new  examinations  voted  of  the  physicians. 
Good  heavens  1  what  an  insult  does  this  seem  from 
Parliamentary  power,  to  investigate  and  bring  forth  to 
tlie  world  every  circumstance  of  such  a  malady  as  is 
e?ver  held  sacred  to  secrecy  in  the  most  private  families ! 
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How  indignant  we  all  feel  here,  no  words  can  say."  1\ 
is  proper  to  obser\*e,  that  the  motion  wliich  roused  oU 
this  indignation  at  Kew  was  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  the  loyalty  of  the  mhiist^r,  who 
was  then  generally  regarded  as  the  most  heroic  chanv 
pion  of  his  Prince,  was  lukewarm  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  the  boiling  zeal  which  filled  die  pages  ot 
the  backstairs  and  the  women  of  the  bedchamber.  Of 
the  Regency  bill,  Pitt's  own  bill,  Miss  Bumey  speaks 
with  Itorror,  "I  shuddered,"  she  says,  **to  hear  it 
named.''  And  again,  ^^  Oh,  how  dreadful  will  be  tlie 
day  when  that  unhappy  bill  takes  place  I  I  cannot  ap- 
prove the  plan  of  iu"  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Pitt, 
whether  a  wise  and  upright  statesman  or  not,  was  a 
statesman ;  and  whatever  motives  he  might  have  for 
imposing  restrictions  on  the  r^ent,  fislt  that  in  isome 
way  or  other  there  must  be  scmie  provision  made  for 
the  execution  of  some  part  of  the  kingly  office,  or  tliat 
no  government  would  be  left  in  the  country.  But  this 
was  a  matter  of  which  the  household  never  thought. 
It  never  occurred,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  the  Exons 
and  Keepers  of  the  Robes,  that  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  somewhere  or  otiier  a  power  in  the 
state  to  pass  laws,  to  preserve  order,  to  pardon  crim- 
inals, to  fill  up  offices,  to  negotiate  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, to  command  the  army  and  navy..  Nay,  these 
enlightened  politicians,  and  Miss  Bumey  among  the 
rest,  seem  to  have  thought  that  any  person  who  consid* 
ered  the  subject  with  reference  to  the  public  interest, 
showed  himself  to  be  a  badhearted  man.  Nobody  wor- 
ders  at  this  in  a  gentleman  usher ;  but  it  is  melancholy 
to  see  genius  sinking  into  such  debasement. 

During  more  tlian  two  years  after  the  King's  re- 
covery, Frances  dragged  on  a  miseiuble  existence  at 
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the  palace.  The  consolations,  which  had  for  a  time 
mitigated  the  wretchedness  of  servitude,  were  ont;  by 
one  withdrawn.  Mrs.  Delany,  whose  society  had  been 
a  great  resource  when  the  Court  was  at  Windsor,  was 
now  dead.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  royal  estab- 
lishment. Colonel  Digby,  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  sense,  of  taste,  of  some  reading,  and  of  prepossessing 
manners.  Agreeable  associates  were  scarce  in  the 
prison  house,  and  he  and  Miss  Bumey  therefore  natu- 
rally became  attached  to  each  other.  She  owns  that 
she  valued  him  as  a  firiend ;  and  it  would  not  have  been 
strange  if  his  attentions  had  led  her  to  entertain  for  him 
a  sentiment  warmer  than  friendship.  He  quitted  the 
Court,  and  married  in  a  way  which  astonished  Miss 
Bumey  greatly,  and  which  evidently  wounded  her  feel- 
ings, and  lowered  him  in  her  esteem.  The  palace 
grew  duller  and  duller;  Madame  Schwellenberg  be- 
came more  and  more  savage  and  insolent ;  and  now  the 
health  of  poor  Frances  began  to  give  way ;  and  all  who 
saw  her  pale  face,  her  emaciated  figure,  and  her  feeble 
walk,  predicted  that  her  sufferings  would  soon  be  over. 
Frances  uniformly  speaks  of  her  royal  mistress,  and 
of  the  princesses,  with  respect  and  affection.  The 
princesses  seem  to  have  well  deserved  all  the  praise 
which  is  bestowed  on  them  in  the  Diary.  They  were, 
we  doubt  not,  most  amiable  women.  But  ^^  the  sweet 
qeieen,"  as  she  is  constantly  called  in  these  volumes,  is 
iiot  by  any  means  an  olijeot  of  admiration  to  us.  She 
had  undoubtedly  sense  enough  to  know  what  kind  of 
deportment  suited  her  high  station,  and  self-command 
enough  to  maintain  that  deportment  invariably.  She 
was,  in  her  intercourse  with  Miss  Burney,  generally 
gracious  and  affable,  sometimes,  when  displeased,  cold 
and  reserved,  but  never,  under  any  circumstances,  rude. 
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{•eevish,  or  violent.  She  knew  how  to  dispense,  giace* 
fully  and  skilfully,  those  little  civihties  whidi,  when 
[>aid  by  a  sovereign,  are  prized  at  many  times  their  in* 
trinsic  value ;  how  to  pay  a  coiu|>lhnent ;  liow  to  lend 
a  book  ;  how  to  ask  after  a  relation.  But  she  seems 
to  have  been  utterly  regardless  of  the  comfiMt,  tlie 
health,  the  hfe  of  her  attendaats,  when  her  own  con* 
venience  was  conc^ned.  Weak,  feverish,  hardly  able 
to  stand,  Frances  had  still  to  rise  before  seven,  in  orfler 
to  dress  the  sweet  Qaeen^  and  to  jsit  up  till  midnight,  in 
ord^  to  undress  the  sweet  Queen.  The  indisposition 
of  the  liandmaid  could  not,  aad  did  not,  escape  the  no- 
tice of  her  royal  mistress.  But  the  established  doctrine 
of  the  Court  was,  tjbat  all  sickness  was  to  be  ooosidered 
as  a  pretence  until  it  proved  fsital.  The  cmly  way  in 
which  the  invalid  could  clear  hearself  from  the  suspicion 
of  maUngering,  as  it  L9  called  in  the  army,  was  to  go  on 
lacing  and  unlacing,  till  ahe  fell  down  dead  at  the  royal 
feet.  "  This,"  Miss  Bumey  wrote,  wluen  she  was  sa£* 
fering  cruelly  from  sickness,  watching,  and  labour,  ^  is 
by  no  means  from  hardness  of  heart ;  far  odierwise* 
There  is  no  hardness  of  heart  in  any  one  of  them ;  but 
it  is  prejudice  and  want  of  personal  experience.'* 

Many  stmngers  sympathized  with  die  bodily  and 
mental  sufferings  of  this  distinguished  woman.  All 
who  saw  her  saw  that  her  frame  was  sinking,  that  her 
heart  was  breaking.  The  last,  it  should  seem,  to  ob- 
serve the  change,  was  her  father.  At  length,  in  spite 
of  himself,  his  eyes  were  opened.  In  May,  1790,  his 
daughter  had  an  interview  of  three  hours  with  him, 
the  only  long  interview  which  they  had  had  since  he 
took  her  to  Windsor  in  1786.  She  told  him  that  she 
was  miserable,  that  she  was  worn  with  attendance  and 
want  of  sleep,  tliat  she  had  no  comfort  in  life,  nothing 
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to  love,  nothing  to  hope,  that  her  &mily  and  frieudi 
were  to  her  as  though  they  were  not,  and  were  remem* 
bered  by  her  as  men  remember  the  dead.  From  day- 
bi*eak  to  midnight  the  same  killing  labour,  the  same 
recreations,  more  liateAil  than  labour  itself,  followed 
each  oUier  without  variety,  without  any  interval  of 
liberty  and  repose. 

The  Doctor  was  greatly  dejected  by  this  newa;  but 
was  too  goodnatured  a  man  not  to  say  that,  if  she 
wished  to  resign,  his  house  and  aims  were  open  to  her. 
Still,  however,  he  could  not  bear  to  I'emove  her  from 
the  Court.  His  veneration  for  royalty  amounted  in 
truth  to  idolatry.  It  can  be  compared  only  to  the 
grovelling  superstition  of  those  Syrian  devotees  who 
made  their  children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch. 
When  he  induced  his  dsmghter  to  accept  the  place  of 
keeper  of  the  robes,  lie  entertained,  as  she  telb  us,  a 
hope  that  some  worldlj^  advantage  or  ot)ier,  not  set 
down  in  the  contract  of  service,  would  be  tlie  result 
of  her  connection  with  the  Court.  What  advantage 
he  expected  we  do  not  know,  nor  did  he  probably  know 
liimself.  But,  wluiiever  he  expected,  he  certainly  got 
nothing.  Miss  Bumey  had  been  hired  for  board,  lodgw 
ing,  and  two  hundred  a  year.  Board,  lodging,  aiid  two 
hundred  a  year,  she  had  duly  received.  We  have 
looked  careAUly  through  the  Diary,  in  Uie  hope  of 
finding  some  trace  of  tliose  extraordinaiy  l)enefactions 
on  which  the  Doctor  reckoned.  But  we  can  discover 
only  a  promise,  never  pertomied,  of  a  gown :  and  for 
this  promise  Miss  Burney  was  expected  to  return 
thanks,  such  as  miglit  have  suited  the  beggar  with 
whom  Saint  Martin  in  the  legend,  divided  his  cloak. 
The  experience  of  four  years  was,  however,  insufficient 
to  dispel  the  illusion  which  l»id  taken  possession  of  the 
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Doctor's  mind ;  and,  between  the  dear  father  and  the 
sweet  Queen,  there  seemed  to  be  little  doubt  that 
some  day  or  oth^  Prances  would  drop  down  a  corpse. 
Six  months  had  elapsed  ssnce  the  interview  between 
the  parent  and  the  daughter.  The  resignation  was  not 
sent  in.  The  sufferer  grew  worse  and  worse.  She 
took  bark ;  but  it  soon  ceased  to  produce  a  beneficial 
effect.  She  was  stimulated  with  wine ;  she  was  soothed 
with  opium ;  but  in  vain.  Her  breath  began  to  fail. 
The  whisper  that  she  was  in  a  dechne  spread  throu^i 
the  Court.  The  pains  in  her  side  became  so  severe 
that  she  was  forced  to  crawl  from  the  cardtable  of  the 
old  Fury  to  whom  she  was  tethered,  three  or  four 
times  in  an  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  harts- 
horn. Had  she  been  a  negro  slave,  a  humane  planter 
would  have  excused  her  from  work.  But  her  Majesty 
showed  no  mercy.  Thrice  a  day  the  accursed  bell  still 
rang ;  the  Queen  was  still  to  be  dressed  for  the  morn- 
ing at  seven,  and  to  be  dressed  for  the  day  at  noon,  and 
to  be  undressed  at  midnight. 

But  there  had  arisen,  in  Kterary  and  fashionabU 
society,  a  general  feeling  of  compassion  for  Misf 
Burney,  and  of  indignation  against  both  her  fathe? 
and  the  Queen.  ^^  Is  it  possible,''  said  a  great  French 
lady  to  the  Doctor,  **  that  your  daughter  is  in  a  situa- 
tion where  she  is  nevw  allowed  a  holiday  ?  "  Horace 
Walpole  wrote  to  Frances,  to  express  his  sympathy. 
BosweD,  boiling  over  with  goodnatured  rage,  almost 
forced  an  entrance  into  the  palace  to  see  her.  ^^  My 
dear  ma'am,  why  do  you  stay  ?  It  won't  do,  ma'^am  ; 
you  must  resign.  We  can  put  up  with  it  no  longer. 
Some  very  violent  measures,  1  assure  you,  will  be 
taken.  We  shall  address  Dr.  Burney  in  a  body." 
Burke  and  Reynolds,  though  less  noisy,  were  zealous 
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in  the  same  cause.  Windham  spoke  to  Dr.  Bumey  ; 
but  found  liim  still  irresolute.  "•  I  will  set  the  club 
upon  him,"  cried  Windham  ;  ''  Miss  Bumey  has  some 
very  true  admirers  there,  and  I  am  sure  they  wili 
ea^];erly  assist."  Indeed  the  Bumey  family  seem  to 
liave  been  apj^rehensive  that  some  public  affront,  such 
as  the  Doctor's  unpardonable  folly,  to  use  the  mildest 
term,  liad  richly  deserved,  would  be  put  upon  him. 
The  medical  men  spoke  out,  and  plainly  tokl  him  that 
his  daughter  mast  resign  or  die. 

At  kst  paternal  affection,  medical  authority,  and  the 
voice  of  all  London  crying  shame,  triumphed  over  Dr. 
Bumey's  love  of  courts.  He  determined  that  Frances 
should  write  a  letter  of  resignation.  It  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that,  though  h^a*  life  was  at  stake,  she  mustered 
spirit  to  put  the  paper  into  the  Queen^s  hands.  ^^  I 
could  not,"  BO  runs  the  Diary,  "  summon  courage  to 
present  my  memorial :  my  heart  always  failed  me  firom 
sedng  the  Queen's  entire  freedom  from  such  an  ex- 
pectaticMi.  For  though  I  was  frequently  so  ill  in  her 
presence  that  I  could  hardly  fttand,  I  saw  she  concluded 
me,  while  life  remained,  inevitably  hers." 

At  last  with  a  trembling  hand  the  paper  was  deliv- 
ered. Then  came  the  stonn.  Juno,  as  in  the  ^neid, 
del^ated  the  work  of  vengeance  to  Alecto.  The 
Queen  was  calm  and  gentle  ;  but  Madame  Schwellen- 
berg  raved  like  a  maniac  in  the  incurable  ward  of  Bed 
lam !  Such  inscdence  !  Such  ingratitude  !  Such  folly  I 
Would  Miss  Bumey  bring  utter  destruction  on  herself 
and  her  family  ?  Would  she  throw  away  the  inestima- 
ble advantage  of  royal  protection  ?  Would  she  part 
with  privileges  which,  once  relinquished^  could  nevei 
be  regained  ?  It  was  idle  to  talk  of  healtli  and  life. 
(f  people  could  not  live  in  the  palace,  the  best  thing 
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that  could  befkll  them  was  to  die  in  it.  The  resigna^ 
tion  was  not  accepted.  The  language  of  the  medical 
men  became  stronger  and  stronger.  Dr.  Bumey's 
parental  fears  were  fully  roused;  and  he  explicitly 
declared,  in  a  letter  meant  to  be  shown  to  the  Queen, 
tliat  his  daughter  must  retire.  The  Sdiwellenbei^ 
rngcd  like  a  wild  cat.  ^^A  scene  almost  horrible 
ensued,"  says  Miss  Bumey.  '*  She  was  too  much 
enraged  for  disguise,  and  uttered  the  most  furious  ex- 
()ressions  of  indignant  contempt  at  our  pn>ceedixigs.  I 
am  sure  she  would  gladly  have  confined  us  both  in  the 
Bastile,  had  England  such  a  misery,  as  a  fit  place  to 
bring  us  to  ourselves,  from  a  daring  so  outrageous 
against  imperial  wishes."  This  passage  deserves  no- 
tice, as  being  the  only  one  in  the  Diary,  so  far  as  we 
have  observed,  which  shows  Miss  Burney  to  have 
been  aware  that  she  was  a  native  of  a  free  country, 
that  she  could  not  be  pressed  for  a  waiting  maid  against 
her  will,  and  that  she  had  just  as  good  a  right  to  live, 
if  she  chose,  in  Saint  Martin's  Street^  as  Queen  Char- 
lotte had  to  live  at  Saint  James's. 

The  Queen  promised  that,  after  the  next  birthday. 
Miss  Bumey  should  be  set  at  liberty.  But  the  promise 
was  ill  kept ;  and  her  Majesty  showed  great  displeasureftt 
being  reminded  of  it.  At  length  Frances  was  informed 
that  in  a  fortnight  her  attendance  should  cease.  I  ^  heard 
this,"  she  says,  "  with  a  fearftd  presentiment  I  should 
surely  never  go  through  another  fbirtnight,  in  so  weak 
and  languisliing  and  painful  a  state  of  health.  ...  As 
t!ie  time  oi  separation  approached,  the  Queen's  cordial^ 
ity  I'ather  diminished,  and  traces  of  internal  displeasure 
appeared  sometimes,  arising  from  an  (pinion  I  ought 
rather  to  have  struggled  on,  live  or  die,  than  to  quit 
her.     Yet  I  am  sure  she  saw  how  poor  was  my  own 
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cluuice,  except  by  a  change  in  the  mode  of  life,  and  at 
least  ceased  to  wonder,  though  she  could  not  approve." 
Sweet  Queen  I  What  noble  candour,  to  admit  that 
the  undutiiulness  of  peqple,  who  did  not  think  the  hon- 
our of  adjusting  her  tuckers  worth  the  sacrifice  of  their 
own  lives,  was,  though  highly  criminal,  not  altogether 
unnatural ! 

We  perfectly  understand  her  Majesty's  contempt  for 
the  lives  of  others  where  her  own  pleasure  was  con* 
cemed.  But  what  pleasure  she  can  liave  found  in  hav- 
ing Miss  Bumey  about  her,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  compre- 
hend. That  Miss  Bumey  was  an  eminently  skilful 
keeper  of  the  robes  is  not  very  probable.  Few  women, 
indeed,  liad  paid  less  intention  to  dress.  Now  and 
then,  in  Xhe  course  of  five  years,  she  had  been  asked  to 
read  aloud  or  to  write  a  copy  of  verses.  But  better 
readers  m^t  easily  have  been  found :  and  her  verses 
were  worse  than  even  the  Foot  Laureate's  Birthday 
Odes.  Perhaps  that  economy,  which  was  among  her 
Majesty's  most  conspicuous  virtues,  had  something  to  do 
with  her  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Miss  Bumey  had 
never  hinted  that  she  expected  a  retiring  pe^^ion  ;  and 
mdeed  woidd  gladly  have  given  the  little  that  she  had 
for  freedom.  But  her  Majesty  knew  what  the  public 
diought,  and  what  became  her  own  dignity.  She 
could  not  for  very  shame  suffer  a  woman  o£  distin* 
guished  genius,  who  had  quitted  a  locmtive  caiieer  to 
wait  on  her,  wha  had  served  her  fiuthiuUy  for  a  pit- 
tance during  five  years,  and  whose  constitution  had 
been  impaired  by  labour  and  watching,  to  leave  the 
tourt  without  some  mark  of  royal  Uberality.  George 
the  Third,  who,  on  all  occasions  where  Miss  Bumey 
was  concerned,  seems  to  hajve  behaved  like  an  honest, 
goodnatured  gentleman,  felt  thfe,  and  said  plainly  that 
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she  was  entitled  to  a  provision.  At  lengtli,  ii\  return 
for  all  tlie  misery  which  she  had  undergone,  and  for  the 
health  \i'hich  she  had  sacrificed,  an  annuity  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  was  granted  to  her,  dependent  on  the 
Queen's  pleasure. 

Then  the  prison  was  opened,  and  Fnuices  was  free 
once  mere.  Johnson,  as  Burke  observed,  might  have 
added  a  striking  page  to  his  poem  on  the  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,  if  he  had  lived  to  see  his  Uttle  Bumey 
as  she  went  into  the  palace  and  as  she  came  out  of  it. 

The  pleasures,  so  long  untasted,  of  lib^ty,  of  firiend- 
ship,  of  domestic  affection,  were  almost  too  acute  for 
her  shattered  frame.  But  happy  days  and  tranquil 
nights  soon  restored  the  health  which  the  Queen's 
toilette  Hud  Madame  Schwellenberg's  cardtable  had 
impaired.  Kind  and  anxious  faces  surrounded  the 
invalid.  Conversation  die  most  polished  and  l^lliant 
revived  her  spirits.  Travelling  was  recommended  to 
her ;  and  she  rambled  by  easy  journeys  from  cathedral 
to  cathedral,  and  from  watering  place  to  watering  place. 
She  crossed  the  New  Forest,  and  visited  Stonehenge 
and  Wilton,  the  cliffs  of  Lyme,  and  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Sidmouth.  Thence  she  journeyed  by  Powderham 
Castle,  and  by  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  to  Bath, 
and  from  Bath,  when  the  winter  was  approaching, 
returned  well  and  cheeiful  to  London.  There  she 
visited  her  old  dungeon,  and  found  her  successor  al- 
ready far  on  the  way  to  the  grave,  and  kept  to  strict 
duty,  from  morning  till  midnight,  with  a  sprained  ankle 
and  a  nervous  fever. 

At  this  time  England  swarmed  with  French  exiles 
driven  from  their  country  by  the  Revolution.  A  col- 
ony of  these  refugees  settled  at  Juniper  Hall,  in  Surrey, 
not  far  from  Norbury  Park,  where  Mr.  Locke,  an  inti- 
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mate  firiend  of  the  Bumey  family,  resided.  Frances 
risited  Norbory  and  was  introduced  to  the  stranj^rs. 
She  had  strong  prejudices  against  them  ;  for  her  Tory- 
ism was  for  beyond,  we  do  not  say  that  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
but  that  of  Mr.  Reeves ;  and  the  inmates  of  Juniper 
Hall  were  all  attached  to  the  constitution  of  1791,  and 
were  therefore  more  detested  by  the  royalists  of  the 
first  emigration  than  Pedon  or  Marat.  But  sucli  a 
woman  as  Miss  Bumey  could  not  long  resist  the  fasci* 
nation  of  that  remarkable  society.  She  had  lived  with 
Johnson  and  Wyndham,  with  Mrs  Montague  and  Mrs. 
Thrale.  Yet  she  was  forced  to  own  that  she  had  never 
heard  conversation  before.  The  most  animated  elo- 
quence, the  keenest  observation,  the  most  sparkling  wit, 
the  most  courtly  grace,  were  united  to  charm  her.  For 
Madame  de  Stael  was  there,  and  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
There  too  was  M.  de  Narbonne,  a  noble  representative 
of  French  aristocracy ;  and  with  M.  de  Narbonne  was 
his  friend  and  follower  General  D'Arblay,  an  honour- 
able and  amiable  man,  with  a  handsome  person,  frank 
soldierlike  manners,  and  some  taste  for  letters. 

The  prejudices  whieh  Frances  had  conceived  against 
the  constitutibnal  royalists  of  France  rapidly  vanishcnl. 
She  listened  with  rapture  to  Talleyrand  and  Madame 
de  Sta^l,  joined  with  M.  Arblay  in  execrating  tlie 
Jacobins  and  in  weeping  for  the  unhappy  Bourbons, 
took  French  lessons  from  him,  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  married  him  on  no  better  provision  than  a  preca- 
rious annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

Here  the  Diary  stops  for  the  present.  We  will,  there- 
fore, bring  our  narrative  to  a  speedy  close,  by  rapidly 
recounting  the  most  important  events  which  we  know 
to  have  befallen  Madame  D' Arblay  during  the  lattei 
part  of  her  Kfe. 
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M.  D' Arblay's  fortune  had  pa-isbed  in  the  genera, 
wreck  of  the  Fi'encli  Revolution ;  and  in  a  foreign 
country  liis  talents,  whatever  they  may  have  been, 
could  scarcely  make  him  rich.  The  task  of  providing 
for  the  family  devolved  on  his  wile.  In  the  year  1796, 
she  published  by  subscription  hei*  third  novel,  Camilla. 
It  was  impatiently  expected  by  the  public;  and  th<2 
sum  which  she  obtained  for  it  was,  we  believe,  greater 
tlian  liad  ever  at  that  time  been  received  for  a  novel. 
We  have  heard  that  she  cleared  more  than  three 
thousand  guineas.  But  we  ^ve  this  merely  as  a 
rumour.  Camilla,  however,  never  attained  popularity 
like  that  which  Evelina  and  Cecilia  had  enjoyed ;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  that  tliere  was  a  perceptible  fidling  off, 
not  indeed  in  h^jmour  or  in  power  of  portraying  char- 
acter, but  in  grace  and  in  purity  of  style. 

We  have  heard  that,  about  iAi\&  time,  a  tragedy  by 
Madame  D'Arblay  was  performed  without  success. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  ever  printed ;  new 
indeed  have  we  had  time  to  make  any  researches  into 
its  history  or  merits. 

During  the  short  truce  which  f<dlowed  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  M.  D'Arblay  visited  France,  Lauriston  and 
La  Fayette  represented  his  claims  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment, and  obtained  a  piomiae  that  he  should  be 
reinstated  in  his  military  rank.  M.  D'Arblay,  however, 
insisted  that  he  should  never  be  required  to  serve 
against  the  countrymen  of  his  wife.  The  First  Consul, 
of  course,  would  not  hear  of  such  a  condition,  and 
ordered  the  generaPa  commission  to  be  imtantly  re- 
voked. 

Madame  D'Arblay  joined  her  husband  at  Paris,  a 
short  time  before  the  war  of  1803  broke  out,  and  re- 
mamed  in  France  ten   yeare,  cut  off  (torn  almost  all 
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intercourse  with  the  land  erf  her  birth.  At  length, 
when  Napoleon  was  on  his  march  to  Moscow,  she  with 
great  difficulty  obtained  from  his  minist^^  permission 
to  visit  her  own  country,  in  company  with  her  son, 
who  was  a  native  of  England.  She  returned  in  time 
to  receive  the  last  blessing  of  her  fether,  who  ditid  in 
his  eighty-seventh  year.  In  1814  she  published  her 
last  novel,  the  Wanderer,  a  book  which  no  judicious 
friend  to  her  memory  will  attempt  to  draw  from  the 
oblivion  into  which  it  has  justly  &Ilen.  In  the  same 
year,  her  8(m  Alexander  was  sent  to  Cambridge.  He 
obtained  an  honourable  place  among  tlie  wranglers  of 
his  year,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Christ's  College. 
But  his  reputation  at  the  University  was  higher  than 
might  be  inferred  from  his  succe^  in  academical  con- 
tests. His  French  education  Imd  not  fitted  him  for  the 
<*jcaminations  of  the  Senate  House ;  but,  in  pure  mathe- 
matics, we  have  been  assured  by  some  of  his  com- 
petitors that  he  had  very  few  equals.  He  went  into 
the  church,  and  it  was  thought  lik«jy  that  he  would 
attain  high  eminence  as  a  preacher ;  but  he  died  before 
his  mother.  All  that  we  have  heard  of  him  leads  us  to 
believe  that  he  was  such  a  son  us  such  a  mother  de 
served  to  have.  In  1832,  Madame  D' Arblay  publidied 
the  memoirs  of  her  &ther ;  and  on  the  sixth  of  Jan* 
iwry,  1840,  she  died  in  her  eighty-eighth  year. 

We  now  turn  from  the  1^  of  Madame  D'Arblay 
to  her  writings.  There  can,  we  apprdiend,  be  little 
difference  of  opmion  as  to  the  nature  of  her  merit, 
whatever  differ^ices  may  exist  as  to  its  degree.  She 
was  emphatically  what  Johnson  called  her,  a  character- 
monger.  It  was  in  the  exhibition  of  human  passions 
and  whims  that  her  strength  lay  ;  and  in  thk  depart- 
ment of  art  she  had,  we  think,  very  disdngitished 
skill. 
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But  in  order  that  we  may,  according  to  our  duty  as 
kings  at  arms,  versed  in  the  laws  of  literarj*  preco- 
dence,  marshal  her  to  the  exact  seat  to  which  she  is 
entitled,  we  must  carry  our  examination  somewhat 
further. 

There  is,  in  one  respect,  a  remarkable  analogy  b^ 
tween  the  faces  and  the  minds  of  men.  No  two  feces 
are  alike ;  and  yet  very  few  .feces  deviate  very  >videly 
fronr:44he  common  standard.  Among  the  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  human  beings  who  inhabit  London, 
there  is  not  one  who  could  be  taken  by  his  acquaint- 
ance for  another ;  yet  we  may  walk  from  Paddingtxm 
to  Mile  End  without  seeing  one  person  in  whom  any 
feature  is  so  overcharged  that  we  turn  round  to  stare 
at  it.  An  infinite  tiumber  of  varieties  lies  between 
limits  which  are  not  very  fer  asunder.  The  specimens 
which  pass  those  limits  on  eith^  side,  form  a  vary  small 
minority. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  characters  of  men.  Here, 
too,  the  variety  passes  all  enumeration.  But  tlie  cases 
in  which  the  deviation  from  the  common  standard  is 
striking  and  grotesque,  are  very  few.  In  one  mind 
avarice  predominates ;  in  another,  pride ;  in  a  third,  love 
of  pleasure ;  just  as  in  one  countenance  the  nose  is  the 
most  marked  feature,  while  in  others  the  chief  expres- 
sion lies  in  the  brow,  or  in  the  lines  of  the  mouth.  But 
there  are  very  few  countenances  in  which  nose,  brow, 
and  mouth  do  not  contribute,  though  in  unequal  degrees, 
to  the  general  effect ;  and  so  there  are  very  few  charac- 
ters in  which  one  ovei^rown  propensity  makes  all  others 
utterly  insignificant. 

It  is  evident  that  a  portrait  painter,  who  was  able 
(mly  to  represent  faces  and  figures  such  as  those  which 
we  pay  money  to  see  at  feirs,  would  not,  however  spir 
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rted  his  execution  might  be,  take  rank  among  the  high- 
est artists.  He  must  always  be  placed  below  those  who 
liave  skill  to  seize  peculiarities  which  do  not  amount  to 
deformity.  The  slighter  those  pecuUarities,  the  gi*eater 
is  the  merit  of  the  limner  who  can  catch  them  and 
tnmsfer  them  to  hfa  canvass.  To  paint  Danid  Lambert 
(ir  the  Uving  skeleton,  the  pig  faced  lady  or  the  Siamese 
twins  so  that  nobody  can  mistake  them,  is  an  exploit 
within  the  reach  of  a  signpainter.  A  thirdrate  artist 
might  give  us  the  squint  of  Wilkes,  and  the  depressed 
nose  and  protuberant  cheeks  of  Gibbon.  It  would  re- 
quire a  much  higher  degree  of  skill  to  paint  two  such 
men  as  Mr.  Canning  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  so  that 
nobody  who  had  ever  seen  them  coukl  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  assign  each  picture  to  its  original.  Here  the 
mere  caricaturist  would  be  quite  at  &ult.  He  would 
find  in  neither  face  any  thuig  on  which  he  could  lay 
hold  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  distinction.  Two 
ample  bald  foreheads,  two  regular  profiles,  two  ftiU 
faces  of  the  same  oval  form,  would  baffle  his  art ; 
and  he  would  be  reduced  to  the  miserable  shifl  of 
writing  their  names  at  the  foot  of  his  picture.  Yet 
there  was  a  great  difSsrenoe ;  and  a  person  who  had 
seen  tJiem  once  would  no  more  have  mistaken  one  of 
them  for  the  other,  than  he  would  have  mistaken  Mr. 
Pitt  for  Mr.  Fox.  But  the  difference  lay  in  delicate 
lineaments  and  shades,  reserved  for  pencils  of  a  rare 
order. 

This  distinction  runs  througli  all  the  imitative  aits. 
Foote's  mimicry  was  exquisitely  ludicrous,  but  it  was  all 
caricature.  He  could  take  off  only  some  strange  pecu- 
liarity, a  stammer  or  a  lisp,  a  Northumbrian  burr  or  an 
Irish  brogue,  a  stoop  or  a  shuffle.  *'  If  a  man,"  said 
Johnson,  *'  hops  on  one  leg,  Foote  can  hop  on  one  log." 
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Garrick,  on  the  other  hand,  could  seize  those  differencet 
of  manner  and  pronunciation,  wliich,  tliough  liighly 
characteristic,  are  yet  too  slight  to  be  described.  Foote, 
we  liave  no  doubt,  could  have  made  the  Haymarket 
theatre  shake  inth  laughter  by  imitating  a  eonversaticm 
between  a  Scotchman  and  a  Somersetshireman.  But 
Oarrick  could  have  imitated  a  conversation  between  two 
fashionable  men,  both  models  of  the  beat  breeding.  Lord 
Chesterfield,  for  example,  and  Lord  Albemariei  so  that 
no  person  ccmld  doubt  which  was  which,  although  no 
person  could  say  that,  in  any  point,  either  Lord  Ches- 
terfield or  Lord  Albemarle  spoke  or  n^ved  otberwise 
than  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the  best  society. 
The  same  distinction  is  found  in  the  drama  and  in 
fictitious  narrative*  Highest  among  those  who  have 
exhibited  human  nature  by  means  of  dialogue^  stands 
Shakspeare.  His  variety  is  like  the  variety  of  nature, 
endless  diversity,  scarcely  any  monsti^osity.  The  ohar- 
acters  of  which  he  lias  given  us  an  impression,  as  vivid 
as  that  which  we  receive  from  the  characters  of  our 
own  assodates,  are  to  be  reckoned  by  scores*  Yet  in 
all  these  scores  hard.y  one  character  is  to  be  found 
which  deviates  widely  from  the  common  standard,  and 
which  we  should  call  very  eccentric  if  we  met  it  in  real 
life.  The  silly  notion  tliat  every  man  has  one  ruling 
jiassion,  and  that  this  clue,  once  known,  unravels  all 
the  mysteries  of  his  oonduct,  finds  no  count^naiK^  in 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  There  man  appears  as  he  is« 
made  up  of  a  crowd  of  passions,  which  ccmtend  for  the 
mastery  over  him  and  govern  him  in  turn.  What  i? 
Hamlet's  ruling  passion  ?  Or  Othello's  ?  Or  Harry 
the  FifUi's?  Or  Wolsey's?  Or  Lear's?  Or  Shy- 
lock's?  Or  Benedick's?  Or  MacbeUi's?  Or  that 
of  Cassius  ?     Or  that  of  Falconbridire  ?     But  we  might 
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go  on  for  ever.  Take  a  single  example,  Shylock.  la 
he  so  eager  for  money  as  to  be  indifFerent  to  revenge  ? 
Or  so  eager  for  revenge  as  to  be  indifferent  to  money  ? 
Or  so  bent  on  both  together  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
honour  of  his  nation  and  the  law  of  Moses  ?  All  his 
])ropensities  are  mingled  with  each  other,  so  that,  in 
trying  to  apportion  to  each  its  proper  part,  we  find  the 
same  difficnlty  which  constantly  meets  us  in  real  life. 
A  superficial  critic  may  say,  that  hatred  is  Shylock 's 
niHng  passion.  But  how  many  pasaons  have  amalgar 
mated  to  form  that  hatred  ?  It  is  partly  the  result  of 
wounded  pride:  Antonio  has  called  him  dog.  It  is 
partly  the  result  of  covetousness :  Antcnio  has  hindered 
him  of  half  a  million  ;  and,  when  Antomo  is  gone, 
there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  gains  of  usury.  It  is  partly 
the  result  of  national  and  religious  feeling :  Antonio 
has  spit  on  the  Jewish  gaberdine ;  and  the  oath  of  re- 
venge has  been  sworn  by  die  Jewbb  Sabbath.  We 
might  go  through  all  the  characters  wliich  we  have 
mentioned,  and  through  fifty  more  in  the  same  way  ; 
for  it  is  the  constanit  manner  of  Sbaki^eare  to  represent 
the  human  mind  as  lying,  not  under  the  absolute  do- 
minion of  one  despotk^  propensity,  but  under  a  mixed 
government,  in  which  a  hundred  powers  balance  each 
other.  Admirable  as  he  was  in  all  parts  of  his  art,  we 
most  admire  him  for  this,  that  while  he  has  left  us  a 
greater  numb»  of  striking  portraits  than  all  other  dram- 
atists put  together,  he  has  scarcely  left  u$  a  single 
caricature. 

Shakspeare  has  had  neither  equal  nor  second.  But 
among  the  writers  who,  in  the  point  which  we  have 
noticed,  have  approached  nearest  to  the  manner  of  the 
great  master,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  Jane 
Austen,  a  woman  of  whom  England  is  justly  proud. 
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She  lias  given  us  a  multitude  of  characters,  all,  in  a 
certain  sense,  commonplace,  all  such  as  we  meet  every 
day.  Yet  they  are  all  as  perfectly  discriminated  from 
each  other  as  if  they  were  the  most  eccentric  of  humim 
beings.  There  are,  for  instance,  foiir  clergymen,  none 
t)f  whom,  we  should  be  surprised  to  find  in  any  parson- 
age in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Edward  Ferrars,  Mr.  Henry 
Tilney,  Mr.  Edmund  Bertram,  and  Mn  Elton.  They 
are  all  specimens  of  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  class. 
They  have  all  been  hberally  educated.  They  all  lie 
under  the  restraints  of  the  same  sacred  profession. 
They  are  all  young.  They  are  all  in  love.  Not  one 
of  them  has  any  hobbyhorse,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Sterne. 
Not  one  has  a  ruling  passion,  such  as  we  read  of  in 
Pope.  Who  would  not  have  expected  them  to  be  in- 
sipid likenesses  of  each  other  ?  No  such  thing.  Harp- 
agon  is  not  more  unlike  to  Joordain,  Joseph  SurfSace  is 
not  more  unlike  to  Sir  Lucius  O'Tr^ger,  than  ev- 
ery one  of  Miss  Austen's  young  divines  to  all  his  rev* 
ei*end  brethren.  And  almost  all  this  is  done  by  touches 
so  delicate,  that  they  elude  analysis,  that  they  defy  the 
powers  of  description,  and  that  we  know  them  to  exist 
only  by  the  general  effect  to  which  they  have  con- 
tributed. 

A  line  must  be  drawn,  we  conceive,  between  artists 
of  this  class,  and  those  poets  and  novelists  whose  skill 
lies  in  the  exhibiting  of  what  Ben  Jonson  called  hu- 
mours. The  words  of  Ben  are  so  much  to  the  purpose 
that  we  will  quote  them  : 

"  When  some  one  peonliar  quality 
Doth  so  poAeess  a  man,  that  it  doth  drav 
All  his  affects,  his  spirits,  and  his  powers, 
In  their  confluxions  nil  to  run  one  way, 
This  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  bmnonr.** 

There  are  undoubtedly  persons,  in  whom  hnmoiu^ 
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sadi  as  Bcii  describes  have  attained  a  complete  ascen- 
dency. The  avarice  of  Elwes,  the  insane  desire  of  Sir 
Egertou  Brydges  for  a  barony  to  which  he  had  no  more 
right  than  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  the  malevolence  which 
long  meditation  on  imaginaiy  wrongs  generated  in  the 
gloomy  mind  of  Bellingham,  are  instances.  The  feel- 
ing which  animated  Clarkson  and  other  virtuous  men 
against  the  slave  trade  and  sfatvcry,  is  an  instance  of  a 
more  honourable  kind. 

Seeing  that  such  humours  exist,  we  cannot  deny 
that  they  are  proper  subjects  for  the  imitations  of  art. 
But  we  conceive  that  the  imitation  of  such  humours, 
however  skilful  and  amusing,  is  not  an  achievement  of 
the  highest  order ;  and,  as  such  humours  are  rare  in 
real  life,  they  ought,  we  conceive,  to  be  sparingly  intro- 
duced into  works  which  prc^ess  to  be  pictures  of  real 
life.  Neverthdess,  a  writer  may  show  so  much  genius 
In  the  exhibition  of  these  humours  as  to  be  fairly  enti- 
tled to  a  distinguished  and  p^*manent  rank  amcmg  clas- 
sics. The  chief  seats  of  all,  however,  the  places  on 
the  dais  and  under  the  canopy,  are  reserved  for  the  few 
who  have  excelled  in  the  difficult  art  of  portraying 
characters  in  which  no  singk  feature  is  extravagantly 
overcharged. 

If  we  have  expounded  the  law  soundly,  we  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  the  particular  case  before 
us.  Madame  D'Arblay  has  left  us  scarcely  any  thing 
but  humours.  Almost  every  one  of  her  men  and 
women  has  some  one  ])ropensity  developed  to  a  morbid 
degree.  In  Cecilia,  for  example,  Mr.  Delvile  nevei' 
opens  his  lips  without  8<mie  allusion  to  his  own  birth 
and  station ;  or  Mr.  Briggs,  without  some  allusion  to 
the  hoarding  of  money ;  or  Mr.  Hobaon,  without  be- 
traying   the   selfindulgence   and   selfimportance    of  a 
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purseproud  upstart ;  or  Mr.  Simkins^  without  uttering 
some  sneaking  remark  for  the  purpose  of  cuiTying  fa^ 
vour  with  his  customers ;  or  Mr.  Meadows^  without 
expressing  apathy  and  weariness  of  life  ;  or  Mr.  Albany, 
without  declaiming  about  die  vices  of  the  rich  and  the 
misery  of  the  poor  ;  or  Mrs.  Belfield,  without  some  in- 
delicate eulogy  on  her  son  ;  cft  Lady  Margaret,  with- 
out indicating  jealousy  of  her  husband.  Morrice  is  all 
skipping,  officious  impertinence,  Mr.  Gosport  all  sar- 
casm, Lady  Honoria  all  lively  prattle.  Miss  LaroUes  all 
silly  prattle.  If  ever  Madame  D'Arblay  aimed  at 
more,  we  do  not  think  that  she  succeeded  well. 

We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  refuse  to  Madame 
D'Arblay  a  place  in  the  highest  rank  of  art ;  but  we 
cannot  deny  that,  in  the  rank  to  which  she  belonged, 
she  had  few  equals,  and  scarcely  any  superior.  The 
variety  of  humours  which  is  to  be  found  in  her  novels 
is  immense  ;  and  though  the  talk  of  each  person  sepa- 
rately is  monotonous,  the  general  effect  is  not  monoto- 
ny, but  a  very  lively  and  agreeable  diversity.  Her 
plots  are  rudely  constructed  and  improbable,  if  wo 
consider  them  in  themselves.  But  they  are  admirably 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  striking  groups 
of  eccentric  characters,  each  governed  by  his  own  pe- 
culiar whim,  each  talking  his  own  peculiar  jargon,  and 
each  bringing  out  by  opposition  the  oddities  of  all  the 
rest.  We  will  give  one  example  out  of  many  which 
occur  to  us.  All  probability  is  violated  in  order  \o 
bring  Mr.  Delvile,  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Hobson,  and  Mr. 
Albany  into  a  room  together.  But  when  we  have 
them  there,  we  soon  forget  probability  in  the  exqui- 
sitely ludicrous  effect  which  is  produced  by  the  conflict 
of  four  old  fools,  each  raging  with  a  monomania  of 
his  own,  each  talking  a  dialect  of  his  own,  and  each 
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inflaming  all  the  others  anew  every  time  he  opens  his 
month. 

Madame  D'Arbky  was  most  successful  in  comedy, 
and  indeed  in  comedy  which  bordered  on  farce.  But 
we  are  inclined  to  infer  from  some  passages,  both  in 
Cecilia  and  Camilla,  that  si^  might  have  attained  equal 
distinction  in  the  pathetic*  We  have  formed  this  judg- 
ment, less  from  those  ambitious  scenes  of  distress  which 
lie  near  the  catastrophe  of  each  of  those  novels,  than 
from  some  exquisite  strokes  of  natiu*al  tenderness  which 
take  us  here  and  there  by  surprise.  We  would  men- 
tion as  examples,  Mrs.  Hill's  account  of  her  little  boy's 
death  in  Cecilia,  and  the  parting  of  Sir  Hugh  Tyrold 
and  Camilla,  when  the  honest  baronet  thinks  himself 
dying. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the  whole  fame  of 
Madame  D'Arblay  rests  on  what  she  did  during  the 
earlier  half  of  her  life,  and  that  every  thing  which  she 
published  during  the  forty-three  years  which  preceded 
her  death,  lowei^  her  reputation.  Yet  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  at  the  time  when  her  faculties 
ought  to  have  been  in  their  maturity,  they  were  smitten 
with  any  bliglit.  In  the  Wanderer,  we  catch  now  and 
then  a  gleam  of  her  genius.  Even  in  the  Memoirs  of 
her  father,  there  is  no  trace  of  dotage.  They  are  y^ry 
bad  ;  but  they  are  so,  as  it  seems  to  us,  not  from  a  de- 
cay of  power,  but  from  a  total  perversion  of  power. 

The  truth  is,  that  Madame  D'Arblay's  style  under- 
went a  gradual  and  most  pernicious  change,  a  change 
which,  in  d^ree  at  least,  we  believe  to  be  unexampled 
in  literary  history,  and  of  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
trace  the  progress* 

When  she  "wrote  her  letters  to  Mr.  Crisp,  her  early 
journals,  and  her  first  novel,  her  style  was  not  indeed 
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brilliant  or  energetic ;  bat  it  was  easy,  clear,  and  free 
from  all  offensive  faults.  When  she  wrote  Cecilia  she 
aimed  higher.  She  had  then  lived  much  in  a  circle  of 
which  Johnson  was  the  centre ;  and  she  was  herself 
one  of  his  most  submissive  worshippers.  It  seems 
never  to  have  crossed  her  mind  that  the  style  even  of 
1 1  is  best  writings  was  by  no  means  fiiultless,  and  that 
even  had  it  been  faultless,  it  might  not  be  wise  in  her 
to  imitate  it.  Phraseolc^  which  is  proper  in  a  disqui- 
sition on  the  Unities,  or  in  a  preface  to  a  Dictionary, 
may  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  tale  of  fashionable  life. 
Old  gentlemen  do  not  criticize  the  reigning  modes,  nor 
do  young  gentlemen  make  love,  with  the  balanced  epi- 
thets and  sonorous  cadences  which,  on  occasions  of 
great  dignity,  a  skilful  writer  may  use  with  happy  effect. 

In  an  evil  hour  the  author  of  Evelina  took  the  Ram- 
bler for  her  model.  This  would  not  have  been  wise 
even  if  she  could  have  imitated  her  pattern  as  well  as 
Hawkesworth  did.  But  such  imitation  was  beyond  her 
power.  She  had  her  own  style.  It  was  a  tolerably 
good  one  ;  and  might,  without  any  violent  change, 
have  been  improved  into  a  very  good  one.  She  deter- 
mined to  throw  It  away,  and  to  adopt  a  style  in  which 
she  could  attain  excellence  only  by  achieving  an  almost 
miraculous  victory  over  nature  and  over  habit.  She 
could  cease  to  be  Fanny  Bumey  ;  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
become  Samuel  Johnson. 

In  Cecilia  the  change  of  manner  began  to  appeal*. 
But  in  Cecilia  the  imitation  of  Johnson,  though  not 
always  in  the  best  taste,  is  sometimes  eminently 
hapj)y ;  and  the  passages  which  are  so  verbose  as  to 
be  positively  offensive,  are  few.  There  were  people 
who  whispered  that  Johnson  liad  assisted  his  young 
friend,  and  that  the  novel  owed  all  its  finest  passages 
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to  liis  hand.  This  was  merely  the  fabricatioh  of 
envy.  Miss  Bumey's  real  excellences  were  as  much 
beyond  the  reach  of  Johnson,  as  his  real  excellences 
were  beyond  her  reach.  He  could  no  more  have 
written  the  Masquerade  scene,  or  the  Vauxhall  scene, 
than  she  could  have  written  the  Life  of  Cowley  or  the 
Review  of  Soame  Jenyns.  But  we  have  not  die 
smallest  doubt  that  he  revised  Cecilia,  and  that  be 
retouched  the  style  of  many  passages.  We  know  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  assistance  of  this  kind 
most  freely.  Goldsmith,  Hawkesworth,  Boswell,  Lord 
Haiies,  Mrs.  Williams,  were  among  those  who  obtained 
his  help.  Nay,  he  even  corrected  the  poetry  of  Mr. 
Crabbe,  whom,  we  believe,  he  had  never  seen.  When 
Miss  Bumey  thought  of  writing  a  comedy,  he  prom- 
ised to  give  her  liis  best  counsel,  though  he  owned 
that  he  was  not  particularly  well  qualified  to  advise  on 
matters  relating  to  the  stage.  We  therefore  think  it  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that  his  little  Fanny, 
when  Uving  in  habits  of  the  most  affectionate  inter- 
course with  him,  would  have  brought  out  an  important 
work  without  consulting  him  ;  and,  when  we  look  into 
Cecilia,  we  see  such  traces  of  his  hand  in  the  grave 
and  elevated  passages  as  it  is  impossible  to  mistake. 
Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  will  give  two  or 
three  examples. 

When  next  Madame  D'Arblay  appeared  before  the 
world  as  a  writer,  she  was  in  a  very  different  situation. 
She  would  not  content  herself  with  the  simple  English 
in  which  Evelina  had  been  written.  She  had  no 
longer  tho  friend  who,  we  are  confident,  had  polished 
and  strengthened  the  style  of  Cecilia.  She  had  to 
wHte  in  Johnson's  manner  without  Johnson^s  aid. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  Camilla  every  passage 
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which  she  meant  to  be  fine  is  detestable ;  and  that  the 
book  has  been  saved  from  condemnation  only  by  tlie 
admirable  spirit  and  force  of  those  scenes  in  which  she 
was  content  to  be  fanuliar. 

Bat  there  was  to  be  a  still  deeper  descent.  After 
the  publication  of  Camilla,  Madame  D'Ai'blay  resided 
ten  years  at  Paris,  During  those  years  there  was 
scarcely  any  intercourse  between  Prance  and  England. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  a  diort  letter  could  occa- 
sionally be  transmitted.  All  Madame  D'Arblay's 
companions  were  French.  She  must  have  written, 
spoken,  thought,  in  French.  Ovid  expressed  his  fear 
that  a  shorter  exile  might  have  affected  the  purity  of 
his  Latin.  During  a  shorter  exile,  Gibbon  unlearned 
his  native  English.  Madame  D'Arblay  had  carried  a 
bad  style  to  France-  She  brought  back  a  style  which 
we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  describe.  It  is  a  sort  of 
broken  Johnsonese,  a  barbarous  patois^  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  language  of  Rasselas,  which  the 
gibberish  of  the  Negroes  of  Jamaica  bears  to  tlie 
English  of  the  House  ci  Lords.  Sometimes  it  reminds 
us  of  the  finest,  that  is  to  say,  the  vilest  parts,  of  Mr. 
Gait's  novels ;  sometimes  of  the  perorations  of  Exeter 
Hall ;  sometimes  of  tlie  leading  articles  of  the  Morning 
Post.  But  it  most  resembles  the  puffi  of  Mr.  Rowland 
and  Dr.  Goss.  It  matters  not  what  ideas  are  clothed 
in  such  a  style*  The  genius  of  Shakspeare  and  Bacon 
united  would  not  save  a  work  so  written  from  general 
derision. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  specimens  that  we  can  enable 
our  readers  to  judge  how  ^ridely  Madame  D*Arblay's 
three  styles  diftered  from  each  other. 

The  following  passage  was  written  before  she  became 
intimate  with  Johnson.     It  is  from  Evelina. 
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**  His  son  seems  weaker  in  his  understanding,  and  more  gay  in 
kh  temfKsr;  but  his  gaiety  b  that  of  a  foolish  overgrown  schoolboy, 
whose  mirth  consists  in  noise  and  disturbance.  He  disdains  his 
father  for  his  close  attention  to  business  and  love  of  money, 
though  he  seems  himself  to  have  no  talents,  spirit,  or  generosity  to 
make  him  superior  to  either.  EBs  chief  deKght  appears  to  be  in 
tormenting  and  ridiculing  his  sisters,  who  tn  return  most  cordially 
despise  him.  Miss  Branghton,  the  eldest  daughter,  is  by  no  means 
ugly;  but  looks  proud,  ill-tempered,  and  conceited.  She  hates 
the  city,  though  without  knowing  why ;  for  it  is  easy  to  discover 
she  has  lived  nowhere  else.  Miss  Polly  Branghton  is  rather  pretty, 
rery  foolish,  very  ignorant,  very  giddy,  and,  I  believe,  very 
goodnatured." 

This  is  not  a  fine  style,  but  simply  perspicuous  and 
agreeable.  We  now  come  to  Cecilia,  written  during 
Miss  Bumey's  intimacy  with  Johnson ;  and  we  leave 
it  to  our  readers  to  judge  whether  the  following  passage 
was  not  at  least  corrected  by  his  hand. 

"  It  is  rather  an  imaginary  than  an  actual  evil,  and  though  a 
deep  wound  to  pi-ide,  no  offence  to  morality.  Thus  have  1  laid 
c^n  to  you  my  whole  heart,  confessed  my  perplexities,  acknowl- 
edge*! my  vainglory,  and  exposed  with  e(]ual  sincerity  the  sources 
of  my  doubts  and  the  motives  of  my  decision.  But  now,  indeed, 
how  to  proceed  I  know  not  The  difficulties  which  are  yet  to 
encounter  I  fear  to  enumerate,  and  the  petition  I  have  to  urge  I 
have  scarce  courage  to  mention.  My  family,  mistaking  ambitioii 
for  honour,  and  rank  for  dignity,  have  long  planned  a  splendid 
connection  for  me,  to  which,  though  my  invariable  repugnance  has 
stopped  any  advances,  their  wishes  and  their  views  immoveably 
adhere.  I  am  but  too  certain  they  will  now  listen  to  no  other.  I 
dread,  therefore,  to  make  a  trial  where  I  despair  of  success.  I 
know  not  how  to  risk  a  prayer  with  those  who  may  silence  me  by 
a  command." 

Take  now  a  specimen  of  Madame  D'Arblay's  later 
style.  This  is  the  way  in  which  she  tells  us  that  her 
father,  on  his  jom*ney  back  from  the  Continent,  caught 
the  rheumatism. 
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**  He  was  assaulted,  during  his  precipitated  return,  by  the  rudest 
ftcreeneas  of  wintry  elejnental  strife;  through  which,  with  bad 
accommodations  and  innumerable  accidents,  he  became  a  prey  to 
the  merciless  pangs  of  the  acutcst  spasmodic  rheumatism,  which 
barely  suffered  him  to  reach  his  home,  ere,  long  and  piteoa^y,  it 
confined  him,  a  tortured  prisoner,  to  his  bed.  Such  was  the  check 
that  aUnost  instantly  curbed,  though  it  could  not  subdue,  the  rising 
pleasure  of  his  hopes  of  entering  upon  a  new  species  of  existence 
—  that  of  an  approved  man  of  letters;  for  it  was  on  the  bed  of 
sickness,  exchanging  the  light  wines  of  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
manyf  for  the  black  and  loathsome  potions  of  the  Apothecaries* 
Hall,  writhed  by  darting  stitches,  and  burning  with  fiery  fever, 
that  he  felt  the  full  force  of  that  sublunary  equipoise  that  seemed 
evermore  to  hang  suspended  over  the  attainment  of  long-sought 
and  uncommon  felicity,  just  as  it  is  ripening  to  burst  forth  with 
enjoyment ! " 

Here  is  a  second  passafi;e  from  Evelina. 

"Mrs.  Selwyn  is  very  kind  and  attentive  to  me.  She  is  ex- 
tremely clever.  Her  understanding,  indeed,  may  be  called  mas- 
culine ;  but  unfortunately  her  manners  deserve  the  same  epithet ; 
for,  in  studying  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  other  sex.  she  has 
lost  all  the  softness  of  her  own.  In  regard  to  myself,  however,  as 
I  have  neither  courage  nor  inclination  to  argue  with  her,  I  have 
never  been  personally  hurt  at  her  want  of  gentleness,  a  virtue 
which  nevertheless  seems  so  essential  a  part  of  the  female  charac- 
ter, that  I  find  myself  more  awkward  and  less  at  ease  with  a 
woman  who  wants  it  than  I  do  with  a  man." 

This  is  a  good  style  of  its  kind ;  and  the  following 
passage  from  Cecilia  is  also  in  a  good  style,  though  not 
ill  a  faultless  one.  We  say  with  confidence  either  Sam 
Jolinson  or  the  Devil. 

"  Even  the  imperious  Mr.  Delvile  was  more  supportable  hero 
than  in  London.  Secure  in  his  own  castle,  he  looked  round  him 
with  a  pride  of  power  and  possession  which  sot>ened  while  it 
swelled  him.  His  superiority  was  undisputed  :  his  will  was  without 
control.  He  was  not,  as  in  the  great  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
surrounded  by  competitors.  No  rivalry  disturbed  his  peace ;  no 
equality  mortified  his  greatness.    All  he  saw  were  either  vassals  of 
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ms  power,  or  guests  l>endiiig  to  his  pleasure.  He  abated,  tbereibro, 
considerably  the  stem  gloom  of  bis  haughtiness,  and  soothed  his 
proud  mind  by  the  courtesy  of  condescension." 

We  vnU  stake  our  reputation  for  critical  sagacity  on 
tliis,  that  no  such  paragraph  as  that  which  we  have 
last  quoted  can  be  found  in  any  of  Madame  D'Arblay's 
works  except  Cecilia.  Compare  with  it  the  following 
sanple  of  her  later  style. 

*'  If  beneficence  be  judged  by  the  happiness  which  it  difiusee, 
whose  claim,  by  that  proof,  shall  stand  higher  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Montagu,  from  the  munificence  with  which  she  celebrated  her 
annual  festival  lor  those  hapless  artificers  who  perform  the  most 
abject  oflSces  of  any  authorized  calling,  in  being  the  active  guar- 
dians of  our  blazing  hearths  ?  Not  to  vain  glory,  then,  but  to 
kindness  of  heart,  should  be  adjudged  the  publicity  of  that  superb 
charity  which  made  its  jetty  objects,  for  one  bright  morning,  cease 
to  consider  themselves  as  degraded  outcasts  from  all  society."    ' 

We  add  one  or  two  diorter  samples.  Sheridan  re- 
fused  to  permit  his  lovely  wife  to  sing  in  public,  and 
was  warmly  praised  on  this  account  by  Johnson. 

'*  The  last  of  men,"  says  Madame  D'Arblay,  "  was 
Doctor  Johnson  to  have  abetted  squandering  the  deli- 
cacy of  integrity  by  nullifying  the  labours  of  talents." 

The  Club,  Johnson's  Club,  did  itself  no  honour  by 
rejecting  on  political  grounds  two  distinguished  men, 
one  a  Tory,  the  other  a  Whig.  Madame  D'Arblay 
tells  the  story  thus :  "  A  similar  ebullition  of  political 
rancour  with  that  which  so  difficultly  had  be€n  con- 
quered for  Mr.  Canning  foamed  over  the  ballot  box  tc 
the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Rogers." 

An  offence  punishable  with  imprisonment  is,  in  this 
langui^,  an  offence  "which  produces  incarceration." 
To  be  starved  to  death  is  "  to  sink  from  inanition  into 
oonentity."  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  "  the  developer  of 
the  skies  in  their  embodied  movements ; "    and  Mrs. 
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Thrale,  when  a  party  of  clever  people  sat  silent,  is 
said  to  have  been  **  provoked  by  the  dulness  of  a  taci- 
turnity that,  in  the  midst  of  such  renowned  interlocu- 
tors, produced  as  narcotic  a  torpor  as  could  have  been 
caused  by  a  dearth  the  most  barren  of  all  human  facul- 
ties." In  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  any  page  of 
Madame  D'Arblay's  later  works  without  finding  flow- 
ei-s  of  rhetoric  like  these.  Nothing  in  the  language  ^f 
those  jargonists  at  whom  Mr.  Gosport  laughed,  noth- 
ing in  the  language  of  Sir  Sedley  Clarendel,  approaches 
this  new  Euphuism. 

It  is  from  no  unfriendly  feeling  to  Madame  D'Ar- 
blay's  memory  that  we  have  expressed  ourselves  so 
strongly  on  the  subject  of  her  style.  On  the  contrary, 
we  conceive  that  we  have  really  rendered  a  service  to 
her  reputation.  That  her  later  works  were  complete 
failures,  is  a  fsuct  too  not<»ious  to  be  dissembled :  and 
some  persons,  we  believe,  have  consequently  taken  u]) 
a  notion  that  she  was  from  the  first  an  overrated  writer, 
and  that  she  had  not  the  powers  which  were  necessary 
to  maintain  her  on  the  eminence  on  which  good  luck 
and  fiishion  had  placed  her.  We  believe,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  her  early  popularity  was  no  more  than  the 
just  reward  of  distinguished  merit,  and  would  never 
have  nndergone  an  eclipse,  if  she  had  only  been  content 
to  go  on  writing  in  her  mother  tongue.  If  she  failed 
when  she  quitted  her  own  province,  and  attempted  to 
occupy  one  in  which  she  had  neither  part  nor  lot,  this 
i^proach  is  common  to  her  with  a  crowd  of  distinguished 
men.  Newton  failed  when  he  turned  from  the  courses 
of  the  stars,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean,  to  apoc- 
alyptic seals  and  vials.  Bentley  failed  when  he  turned 
from  Homer  and  Aristophanes,  to  edite  the  Paradise 
Lost.     Inigo  failed  when   he   attempted   to   rival  the 
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Gothic  churches  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Wilkie 
&Ued  when  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  Blind  Fid- 
dler and  the  Rent  Day  were  unworthy  of  his  powers, 
and  challenged  competition  widi  Lawrence  as  a  portrait 
painter.  Such  failures  should  be  noted  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  posterity ;  but  they  detract  little  from  the  per^ 
nianent  reputation  of  those  who  have  really  done  great 
things. 

Yet  one  word  more.  It  is  not  only  on  acco^mt  of 
the  intrinsic  merit  pf  Madame  d'Arblay's  early  works 
that  she  is  entitled  to  honourable  mention.  Her  ap- 
pearance is  an  important  epoch  in  our  literary  history. 
Evelina  was  the  first  tale  written  by  a  woman,  and 
purporting  to  be  a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  that 
lived  or  deserved  to  live.  The  Female  Quixote  is  no 
exception.  That  work  has  undoubtedly  great  merit, 
when  considered  as  a  wild  satirical  harlequinade;  but, 
if  we  consider  it  as  a  picture  of  life  and  nuinncrs,  we 
must  pronounce  it  more  absurd  than  any  of  the  ro- 
mances which  it  was  designed  to  ridicule. 

Indeed,  most  of  the  popular  novels  which  preceded 
Evelina  were  such  as  no  lady  would  Imve  written; 
and  many  of  them  were  such  as  no  lady  could  with- 
out confusion  own  tliat  she  had  read.  The  very  name 
of  novel  was  held  in  horror  among  religious  people.  In 
decent  families,  which  did  not  profess  extraordinary 
sanctity,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against  all  such 
works.  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  two  or  three  years 
before  Evelina  appeared,  spoke  the  sense  of  the  great 
body  of  sober  fathers  and  husbands,  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  circulating  library  an  evergreen  tree  of 
diabolical  knowledge.  This  feeling,  on  the  part  of  tlie 
grave  and  reflecting,  increased  the  evil  from  which  it 
bad  sprung.     The  novelist  liavin<;  little  character  to 
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lose,  and  having  few  readers  among  serious  people,  took 
without  scruple  Uberties  which  in  our  generation  seem 
almost  incredible. 

Miss  Bumey  did  for  the  English  novel  what  Jeremy 
Collier  did  for  the  English  drama ;  and  she  did  it  in  a 
•better  way.  She  first  showed  that  a  tale  might  be 
written  in  which  both  the  fashionable  and  the  vulgar 
life  of  London  might  be  exhibited  with  great  force,  and 
with  broad  comic  humour,  and  which  yet  should  not 
contain  a  single  line  inconsistent  with  rigid  morality,  oi 
even  with  virgin  delicacy.  She  took  away  the  reproach 
which  lay  on  a  most  useful  and  delightful  species  of 
composition.  She  vindicated  the  right  of  her  sex  to  an 
equal  share  in  a  feir  and  noble  province  of  letters. 
Several  accompUshed  women  have  followed  in  her  track. 
At  present,  the  novels  which  we  owe  to  English  ladies 
form  no  small  part  of  the  literary  glory  of  our  country. 
No  class  of  works  is  more  honourably  distinguished  by 
fine  observation,  by  grace,  by  delicate  wit,  by  pure 
moral  feeling.  Several  among  the  successors  of  Mad* 
ame  D' Arblay  have  equalled  her ;  two,  we  think,  have 
surpassed  her.  But  the  fauct  that  she  has  been  surpassed 
gives  her  an  additional  daim  to  our  respect  and  grati- 
tude ;  for,  in  truth,  we  owe  to  her  not  only  Evelina, 
Cecilia,  and  Camilla,  but  also  Mansfield  Park  and  the 
Absentee. 
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{EJuibtirsh  Beview,  July,  1848.) 

SoMB  reviewers  are  of  opinion  that  a  lady  who  dares 
to  publish  a  book  renounces  by  that  act  the  franchises 
appertaining  to  her  sex,  and  can  claim  no  exemption 
from  the  utmost  rigour  of  critical  procedure.  From 
tliat  opinion  we  dissent.  We  admit,  indeed,  that  in  a 
country  which  boasts  of  many  female  writers,  eminently 
qualified  by  their  talents  and  acquirements  to  influence 
the  public  mind,  it  would  be  of  most  pernicious  conse- 
quence that  inaccurate  history  or  unsound  philosophy 
should  be  suifered  to  pass  uncensured,  merely  because 
the  oiFender  chanced  to  be  a  lady.  But  we  conceive 
that,  on  such  occasions,  a  critic  would  do  well  to  imitate 
the  courteous  Knight  who  found  himself  compelled  by 
duty  to  keep  the  lists  against  Bradamante.  He,  we 
are  told,  defended  successfrilly  the  cause  of  which  he 
was  the  champion ;  but  before  the  fight  began,  ex- 
changed Balisarda  for  a  less  deadly  sword,  of  which  he 
careftiUy  blimted  the  point  and  edge.^ 

Nor  are  the  immunities  of  sex  the  only  immunities 
which  Miss  Aikin  may  rightfully  plead.  Several  of 
her  works,  and  especially  the  very  pleasing  Memoirs 
of  the  Reign  of  James/ the  First,  have  fully  entitled 


^  The  Id/e  of  Jo$qfh  Addimrn,    By  Lucy  AiKUi.   2  vols.    8vo.    London : 
1843. 
»  Oiiando  Furioso,  xlv.  68. 
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h  r  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  good  writers.  One  of 
those  privileges  we  hold  to  be  this,  that  such  writers, 
wiien,  either  from  the  unlucky  choice  of  a  subject,  or 
from  the  indolence  too  often  produced  by  success,  they 
happen  to  fail,  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  severe 
disci pUne  which  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  tnf^'rt 
ujwn  dunces  and  impostors,  but  shall  merely  bo  re- 
minded by  a  gentle  touch,  like  tliat  with  which  tho 
Laputan  flapper  roused  his  dreaming  lord,  that  it  is 
nigh  time  to  wake. 

Our  readers  will  probably  infer  from  what  we  have 
said  that  Miss  Aikin's  book  has  disappointed  us.  The 
truth  is,  that  she  is  not  well  acquainted  with  her  sub- 
ject. No  person  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  political 
and  literary  history  of  England  during  the  reigns  of 
William  the  Third,  of  Anne,  and  of  George  the  First, 
can  possibly  Avrite  a  good  life  of  Addison.  Now,  we 
mean  no  reproach  to  Miss  Aikin,  and  many  will  thuik 
that  we  pay  her  a  compliment,  when  we  say  that  her 
studies  have  taken  a  different  direction.  She  is  better 
acquainted  with  Shakspeare  aud  Raleigh,  than  \\ith 
Congreve  and  Prior ;  and  is  far  more  at  home  among 
the  ruffs  and  peaked  beards  of  Theobald's  than  among 
the  Steenkirks  and  flowing  periwigs  which  surrounded 
Queen  Anne's  tea  table  at  Hampton.  She  seems  to 
have  written  about  the  Elizabethan  age,  because  she 
had  read  much  about  it ;  she  seems,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  have  read  a  little  about  the  age  of  Addison,  because 
she  had  determined  to  write  about  it.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  she  has  had  to  describe  men  and  things 
without  having  either  a  correct  or  a  vivid  idea  of  them, 
and  that  she  has  often  fallen  into  errors  of  a  very  serious 
kind.  The  reputation  which  Miss  Aikin  has  justly 
earned  stands  so  high,  and  the  charm  of  Addison's  let- 
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ters  is  so  great,  that  a  second  edition  of  this  woik  may 
probably  be  requii-ed.  If  so,  we  hope  that  every  para- 
graph will  be  revised,  and  that  every  date  and  fact  about 
which  there  can  be  the  smallest  doubt  will  be  carefully 
verified. 

To  Addison  himself  we  are  bound  by  a  sentiment  as 
much  like  affection  as  any  sentiment  can  be,  which  is 
inspired  by  one  who  has  been  sleeping  a  hundred  aiid 
twenty  years  in  Westminster  Abbey.  We  trust,  how- 
ever, that  this  feeling  will  not  betray  us  into  that  abject 
idolatry  which  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  repre- 
hend in  others,  and  which  seldom  &ils  to  make  both 
the  idolater  and  the  idol  ridiculous.  A  man  of  genius 
and  virtue  is  but  a  man.  All  his  powers  cannot  be 
equally  developed  ;  nor  can  we  expect  from  him  perfect 
self-knowledge.  We  need  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to 
admit  that  Addison  has  left  us  some  compositions  which 
do  not  rise  above  mediocrity,  some  heroic  poems  hardly 
equal  to  Pamdl's,  some  criticism  as  superficial  as  Dr. 
Blair's,  and  a  tragedy  not  very  much  better  than  Dr. 
Johnson's.  It  is  praise  enough  to  say  of  a  writer  that, 
in  a  high  department  of  literature,  in  which  many  em- 
inent writers  have  distinguished  themselves,  he  has  had 
no  equal ;  and  this  may  with  strict  justice  be  said  of 
Addison. 

As  a  man,  he  may  not  have  deserved  the  adoration 
wliich  lie  received  from  those  who,  bewitched  by  his 
fascinating  society,  and  indebted  for  all  the  comforts  of 
life  to  his  generous  and  deUcate  friendship,  worshipped 
Qim  nightly,  in  his  favourite  temple  at  Button's.  But, 
after  full  inquiry  and  impartial  reflection^  we  have  long 
been  convinced  that  he  deserved  as  much  love  and  es- 
teem as  can  be  justly  claimed  by  any  of  our  infirm  and 
erring  race.     Some  blemishes  may  undoubtedly  be  de- 
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tected  in  his  character ;  but  the  more  carefully  it  is  ex- 
amined,  the  more  will  it  appear,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
old  anatomists,  sound  in  the  noble  parts,  free  firom  all 
taint  of  perfidy,  of  cowardice,  of  cruelty,  of  ingratitude, 
of  envy.  Men  may  easily  be  named,  in  whom  some 
particular  good  disposition  has  been  more  conspicuous 
than  in  Addison.  But  the  just  harmony  of  quahties,  tlie 
exact  temper  between  the  stem  and  the  humane  virtues, 
the  habitual  observance  of  every  law,  not  only  of  moral 
rectitude,  but  of  moral  grace  and  dignity,  distinguish 
him  from  all  men  who  have  been  tried  by  equally  strong 
temptations,  and  about  whose  conduct  we  possess 
equally  full  information. 

His  father  was  the  Reverend  Lancelot  Addison, 
who,  though  eclipsed  by  his  more  celebrated  son,  made 
some  figure  in  the  world,  and  occupies  with  credit  two 
folio  pages  in  the  Biographia  Bricannica.  Lancelot 
was  sent  up,  as  a  poor  scholar,  from  Westmoreland  to 
Queen's  Ccilege,  Oxford,  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, made  some  progress  in  learning,  became,  like 
most  of  his  fellow  students,  a  violent  Royalist,  lam- 
pooned the  heads  of  the  University,  and  was  forced  to 
ask  pardon  on  his  bended  knees.  When  he  had  Icfl 
college,  he  earned  a  humble  subsistence  by  reading  the 
liturgy  of  the  fallen  Church  to  the  families  of  those 
sturdy  squires  whose  manor  houses  were  scattered  over 
the  Wild  of  Sussex.  After  the  Restoration,  his  loyalty 
was  rewarded  with  the  post  of  chaplain  to  the  garrison 
of  Dunkirk.  When  Dunkirk  was  sold  to  France,  he 
lost  his  employment.  But  Tangier  had  been  ceded  by 
Portugal  to  England  as  pait  of  the  marriage  portion 
of  the  Infanta  Catharine;  and  to  Tangier  Lancelot 
Addison  was  sent.  A  more  miserable  situation  can 
hardly  be  conceived.     It  was  difficult  to  say  whether 
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die  unfortunate  settlers  were  more  tormented  by  the 
heats  or  by  the  rains,  by  the  soldiers  within  the  wall  or 
by  the  Moors  without  it.  One  advantage  the  chaplain 
had.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent  opportunity  of  studying 
the  history  and  manners  of  Jews  and  Mahometans  ;  and 
of  this  opi>ortunity  he  appears  to  have  made  excellent 
use.  On  his  return  to  England,  after  some  years  of 
banisliment,  he  published  an,  interesting  volume  on  the 
Polity  and  Religion  of  Barbary,  and  another  on  the 
Hebrew  Customs  and  the  State  of  Rabbinical  Learning. 
He  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  became  one 
of  the  royal  chaplains,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Archdea- 
con of  Salisbury,  and  Dean  of  Lichfield.  It  is  said 
that  he  would  have  been  made  a  bishop  after  the  Revo- 
hition,  if  he  had  not  given  offence  to  the  government 
by  strenuously  opposing,  in  the  Convocation  of  1689, 
the  liberal  policy  of  William  and  Tillotson. 

In  1672,  not  Iwig  aft»r  Dr.  Addison's  return  from 
Tangier,  his  son  Joseph  was  bom.  Of  Joseph's  child- 
hood we  know  little.  He  learned  his  rudiments  at 
schools  in  his  father's  neighbourhood,  and  was  then  sent 
to  the  Charter  House.  The  anecdotes  which  are  poj)u- 
larly  related  about  his  boyish  tricks  do  not  harmonize 
very  well  with  what  we  know  of  his  riper  years. 
There  remains  a  tradition  that  he  was  the  ringleader 
in  a  barring  out,  and  another  tradition  that  he  ran 
away  from  school  and  hid  himself  in  a  wood,  where  he 
fed  on  berries  and  slept  in  a  hollow  tree,  till  after  a 
long  search  he  was  discovered  and  brought  home.  If 
these  stories  be  true,  it  would  be  curious  to  know  by 
what  moral  discipline  so  mutinous  and  enterprising  a 
lad  was  tranrformed  into  the  gentlest  and  most  modest 
of  men. 

We  have  abundant  proof  that,  whatever  Joseph's 
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pranks  may  have  been,  he  pursued  his  studies  vigor- 
ously and  successfully.  At  fifteen  he  was  not  only  fit 
for  the  university,  but  earned  thither  a  classical  taste 
and  a  stock  of  learning  which  would  have  done  honour 
to  a  Master  of  Arts.  He  was  entered  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford ;  but  he  had  not  been  many  montlis  there, 
when  some  of  his  Latin  verses  fell  by  accident  mto  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  Dean  of  Magdalene  College. 
The  young  scholar's  diction  and  versification  were  al- 
ready such  as  veteran  professors  might  envy.  Dr. 
Lancaster  was  desirous  to  serve  a  boy  of  such  promise ; 
nor  was  an  opportunity  long  wanting.  The  Revolution 
had  just  taken  place ;  and  nowliere  had  it  been  hailed 
with  more  delight  than  at  Magdalene  College.  That 
great  and  opulent  corporation  had  been  treated  by 
James,  and  by  his  Chancellor,  with  an  insolence  and 
injustice  which,  even  in  such  a  Prince  and  in  such 
a  ♦Minister,  may  justly  excite  amazement,  and  which 
had  done  more  than  even  the  prosecution  of  the  Bish- 
ops to  ahenate  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
throne.  A  president,  duly  elected,  had  been  vio- 
lently expelled  from  liis  dwelling:  a  Papist  had 
been  set  over  the  society  by  a  royal  madate:  the 
Fellows  who,  in  conformity  with  their  oaths,  had 
refused  to  submit  to  this  usurper,  had  been  driven  forth 
fi*om  their  quiet  cloisters  and  gardens,  to  die  of  want  or 
to  live  on  charity.  But  the  day  of  redress  and  retribu- 
tion speedily  came.  The  intruders  were  ejected :  the 
venerable  House  was  again  inliabited  by  its  old  inmates : 
learning  flourished  under  tlie  rule  of  the  wise  and  vir- 
tuous Hough  ;  and  with  learning  was  united  a  mild  and 
liberal  spirit  too  often  wanting  in  the  princely  collies 
of  Oxford.  In  consequence  of  the  troubles  through 
which  the  society  had  passed,  there  had  been  no  valid 
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election  of  new  members  during  the  year  1688.  In 
1689,  therefore,  there  was  twice  the  ordinary  number  of 
vacancies ;  and  thus  Dr.  Lancaster  found  it  easy  to  pro- 
core  for  his  young  friend  admittance  to  the  advantages 
of  a  ibondation  then  generally  esteemed  the  wealthiest 
in  Europe. 

At  Magdalene  Addison  resided  during  ten  years. 
He  was,  at  first,  one  of  those  scholars  who  are  called 
Demies,  but  was  subsequently  elected  a  fellow.  His 
college  is  still  proud  of  his  name:  his  portrait  still 
liangs  in  the  hall ;  and  strangers  are  still  told  that  his 
fiivourite  walk  was  under  the  elms  which  fringe  the 
meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  CherweU.  It  is  said,  and 
is  highly  probable,  that  he  was  distinguished  among 
his  fellow  students  by  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings,  by 
the  shyness  of  his  manners,  and  by  the  assiduity  with 
which  he  often  prolonged  his  studies  &r  into  the  night. 
It  is  certain  that  his  reputation  for  abiUty  and  learn- 
ing stood  high.  Many  years  later,  the  ancient  doc- 
tors of  Mf^dalene  continued  to  talk  in  their  conunon 
room  of  his  boyish  compositions,  and  expressed  their 
sorrow  that  no  copy  of  exercises  so  remarkable  had 
been  preserved. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark  that  Miss  Aikin  has 
committed  the  error,  very  pardonable  in  a  lady,  of  over- 
rating Addison's  classical  attainments.  In  one  depart- 
ment of  learning,  indeed,  his  proficiency  was  such  as  it 
is  hardly  possiUe  to  overrate.  His  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  poets,  from  Lucretius  and  Catullus  down  to  Clau- 
dian  and  Prudentius,  was  singularly  exact  and  profound. 
He  understood  them  thoroughly,  entered  into  their 
spirit,  and  had  the  finest  and  most  discriminating  per- 
ception of  all  their  peculiarities  of  style  and  melody ; 
nay,  he  copied  their  manner  with  admirable  skill,  and 
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surpassed,  we  think,  all  their  British  imitators  wlio  liaa 
preceded  him,  Buchanan  and  Milton  alone  exceptecL 
This  is  high  praise ;  and  beyond  this  we  cannot  with 
justice  go.  It  is  clear  that  Addison^s  serious  attention 
during  his  residence  at  the  university,  was  almost  entirely 
concentrated  on  Latin  poetry,  and  that,  if  he  did  not 
wholly  neglect  other  provinces  of  ancient  literature,  he 
vouchsafed  to  them  only  a  cursory  glance.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  attained  more  than  an  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance with  tlie  poUtical  and  moral  writers  of  Rome  ;  nor 
was  his  own  Latin  prose  by  any  means  equal  to  his 
Latin  verse.  His  knowledge  of  Greek,  though  doubt- 
less such  as  was,  in  his  time,  thought  respectable  at 
Oxford,  was  evidently  less  than  that  which  many  lads 
now  carry  away  every  year  from  Eton  and  Rugby.  A 
minute  examination  of  his  works,  if  we  had  time  to  make 
such  an  examination,  would  fully  bear  out  these  remarks. 
We  will  briefly  advert  to  a  few  of  the  facts  on  which 
our  judgment  is  grounded. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  Notes  which  Addison  ap- 
pended to  his  version  of  the  second  and  third  books  of 
the  Metamorphoses.  Yet  those  notes,  while  they  show 
him  to  have  been,  in  his  own  domain,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  show  also  how  confined  that  domain  was.  They 
are  rich  in  apposite  references  to  Virgil,  Statins,  and 
Olaudian ;  but  they  contain  not  a  single  illustration 
drawn  from  the  Greek  poets.  Now,  if,  in  the  whole 
compass  of  Latin  literature,  there  be  a  passage  which 
stands  in  need  of  illustraticm  drawn  from  the  Greek 
poets,  it  is  the  story  of  Pentheus  in  the  third  book  of 
the  Metamorphoses.  Ovid  was  indebted  for  that  story 
to  Euripides  and  Theocritus,  both  of  whom  he  has 
sometimes  followed  minutely.  But  neither  to  Emnpi- 
des  nor  to  Theocritus  does  Addison  make  the  faintest 
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allnsioii ;  and  we,  therefore,  believe  that  we  do  not 
wrong  him  by  supposing  that  he  had  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  their  works. 

His  travels  in  Italy,  again,  abound  with  classical 
quotations  happily  introduced ;  but  scarcely  one  of 
those  quotations  is  in  prose.  He  draws  more  illus- 
trations from  Ausonius  and  Manilius  than  from  Cicero. 
Even  his  notions  of  the  poUtical  and  militaiy  affairs 
of  tbe  Romans  seem  to  be  derived  from  poets  and 
poetasters.  Spots  made  memorable  by  events  which 
Iiave  changed  the  destinies  of  the  world,  and  which 
have  been  worthily  recorded  by  great  historians,  bring 
to  his  mind  only  scraps  of  some  ancient  versifier.  In 
the  gOTge  of  the  Apennines  he  naturally  remembers 
the  hardships  which  Hannibal's  army  endured,  and 
proceeds  to  dte,  not  the  authentic  narrative  of  Polyb- 
ius,  not  the  picturesque  narrative  of  Livy,  but  the 
languid  hexameters  of  Silius  Italicns.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Rubicon  he  never  thinks  of  Plutarch's  lively 
description,  or  of  the  stem  conciseness  of  the  Commen- 
taries, or  of  those  letters  to  Atticus  which  so  forcibly 
express  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  in  a  sensitive 
mind  at  a  great  crisis.  His  only  authority  for  the 
events  of  the  civil  war  is  Lucan. 

All  the  best  ancient  works  of  art  at  Rome  and  Flor- 
ence are  Greek.  Addison  saw  them,  however,  with- 
out recalling  one  single  verse  of  Pindar,  of  Callimachus, 
or  of  the  Attic  dramatists ;  but  they  brought  to  his 
recollection  innumerable  passages  of  Horace,  Juvenal. 
Statius,  and  Ovid. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Treatise  on  Menials. 
In  that  pleasing  work  we  find  about  three  hundred 
passages  extracted  with  great  judgment  from  the  Ro- 
man poets ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  a  single  passage 
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taken  from  any  Roman  orator  or  historian ;  and  we 
are  confident  that  not  a  line  is  quoted  from  any  Greek 
writer.  No  person,  who  had  derived  all  liis  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  medals  from  Addison,  would 
suspect  that  the  Greek  coins  were  in  historical  interest 
equal,  and  in  beauty  of  execution  far  superior  to  those 
of  Rome. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  find  any  further  proof  that 
Addison's  classical  knowledge  was  confined  within 
narrow  limits,  that  proof  would  be  fiimished  by  his 
Essay  on  the  Evidences  of  Christuinity.  The  Roman 
poets  throw  little  or  no  light  on  the  Uterary  and  his- 
torical questions  which  he  is  under  the  necessity  of 
examining  in  that  Essay.  He  is,  therefore,  left  cchp- 
pletely  in  the  dark ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  see  how 
helplessly  he  gropes  his  way  from  blunder  to  blunder. 
He  assigns,  as  grounds  for  his  religious  belief,  stories 
as  absurd  as  that  of  the  Cock-Lane  ghost,  and  forgeries 
as  rank  as  Ireland's  Yortigem,  puts  faith  in  the  lie 
about  the  Thundering  Legion,  is  convinced  tliat  Tibe- 
rius moved  the  senate  to  admit  Jesus  among  the  gods, 
and  pronounces  the  letter  of  Agbarus  King  of  Edessa 
to  be  a  record  of  great  authority.  Nor  w^?e  these 
errors  the  eifects  of  superstition ;  for  to  super^tion 
Addison  was  by  no  means  prone.  The  truth  is  that  he 
was  writing  about  what  he  did  not  understand. 

Miss  Aildn  has  discovered  a  letter  from  which  it 
appears  that,  while  Addison  resided  at  Oxford,  he 
was  one  of  several  writers  whom  the  booksellers  en- 
gaged to  make  an  English  version  of  Herodotus ;  and 
she  infers  that  he  must  have  been  a  good  Greek 
scholar.  We  can  allow  vary  Uttle  weight  to  this  ar- 
gument, when  we  consider  that  his  foUow-labourers 
were  to  have  been  Boyle  and  Blackmore.     Boyle  is 
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reineml>ered  chiefly  as  the  nominal  author  of  the  worst 
book  on  Greek  history  and  philology  that  ever  was 
printed  ;  and  this  book,  bad  as  it  is,  Boyle  was  un- 
able to  produce  without  help.  Of  Blackmore's  attain- 
ments in  the  ancient  tongues,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
say  that,  in  his  prose,  he  has  confounded  an  aphorism 
with  an  apophthegm,  and  that  when,  in  his  verse,  ho 
treats  of  classical  subjects,  his  habit  is  to  regale  his 
readers  with  four  ialse  quantities  to  a  page. 

It  is  probable  that  the  classical  acquirements  of 
Addison  were  of  as  much  service  to  him  as  if  they  had 
been  more  extensive.  The  world  generally  gives  its 
admiration,  not  to  the  man  who  does  what  nobody  else 
even  attempts  to  do,  but  to  the  man  who  does  best  what 
multitudes  do  well.  Bentley  was  so  immeasurably 
superior  to  all  the  other  scholars  of  his  time  that  few 
among  them  could  discover  his  superiority.  But  the 
accomplishment  in  which  Addison  excelled  his  contem- 
poraries was  then,  as  it  is  now,  highly  valued  and 
assiduously  cultivated  at  all  English  seats  of  learning. 
Everybody  who  had  been  at  a  public  school  had  written 
Latin  verses ;  many  had  written  such  verses  with 
tolerable  success,  and  were  quite  able  to  appreciate, 
though  l)y  no  means  able  to  rival,  the  skill  widi  which 
Addison  imitated  Virgil.  His  lines  on  the  Barometer 
and  the  Bowling  Green  were  applauded  by  hundreds, 
to  whom  the  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris 
was  as  unintelligible  as  the  hieroglyphics  on  an  obe- 
lisk. 

Purity  of  style,  and  an  easy  flow  of  numbers,  are 
commcm  to  all  Addison^s  Latin  poems.  Our  favourite 
piece  is  the  Battle  of  the  Cranes  and  Pygmies  ;  for  in 
that  |Hece  we  discern  a  gleam  of  the  fancy  and  humour 
which  many  years  later  enlivened  thousands  of  break 
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fiist  tables.  S\vifl  boasted  tliat  he  was  never  known  to 
steal  a  hint;  and  he  certainly  owed  as  little  to  his 
predecessors  as  any  modem  writer.  Yet  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  he  borrowed,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, one  of  the  happiest  touches  in  his  Voyage 
-to  LilUput  from  Addison^s  verses.  Let  our  readers 
judge. 

**  The  Emperor,"  says  Gulliver,  "  is  taller  by  about 
the  breadth  of  my  naU  than  any  of  his  court,  whicl 
alone  is  enough  to  strike  an  awe  into  the  beholders." 

About  thirty  years  before  GulUver's  Travels  ap* 
peared,  Addison  wrote  these  lines : 

**  Jumque  acies  inter  medios  sese  arduus  iufert 
Pypneadum  ductor,  qui,  majestate  verendas, 
Incessuque  gravis,  reliquoe  saperemlnet  omnes 
Mole  gigantea,  mediamque  exsurgit  in  olnam.*' 

The  Latin  poems  of  Addison  were  greatly  and  justly 
admired  both  at  Oxford  and'  Cambridge,  before  his 
name  had  ever  been  heard  by  the  wits  who  thronged 
the  coflFeehouses  round  Drury-Lane  theatre.  In  his 
twentynBecond  year,  he  ventured  to  appear  before  the 
public  as  a  writer  of  English  verse.  He  addressed 
some  complimentary  Unes  to  Dryden,  who,  after  many 
triumphs  and  many  reverses,  had  at  length  reached  a 
secure  and  lonely  eminence  among  the  lit^*ary  meti 
of  that  age.  Dryden  appears  to  have  been  much 
gratified  by  the  young  scholar's  praise  ;  and  an  intei^- 
change  of  civiUties  and  good  offices  followed.  Addison 
was  probably  introduced  by  Dryden  to  Congreve,  and 
was  certainly  presented  by  Congreve  to  Charles  Mon- 
tague, who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
.eader  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  this  time  Addison  seemed  inclined  to  devote 
himself  to  poetry.     He  published  a  translation  of  part 
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of  the  fourth  Georgic,  Lines  to  King  William,  and 
other  performances  of  equal  value,  that  is  to  say,  of 
no  value  at  all.  But  in  those  days,  the  public  was  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  with  applause  pieces  which 
would  now  have  Uttle  chance  of  obtaining  the  Newdi  - 
gate  prize  or  the  Seatonian  prize.  And  the  reason  is 
obvious.  The  heroic  couplet  was  then  the  favourite 
measiure.  The  art  of  arranging  words  in  that  measure, 
so  that  the  lines  may  flow  smoothly,  that  the  accents 
may  fall  correctly,  that  the  rhymes  may  strike  the  ear 
strongly,  and  that  there  may  be  a  pause  at  the  end  of 
every  distich,  is  an  art  as  mechanical  as  that  of  mend- 
ing a  kettle  or  shoeing  a  horse,  and  may  be  learned 
by  any  human  being  who  has  sense  enough  to  learn. 
But,  like  other  mechanical  arts,  it  was  gradually  im- 
proved by  means  of  many  experiments  and  many  fail- 
ures. It  was  reserved  for  Pope  to  discover  the  trick, 
to  make  himself  complete  master  of  it,  and  to  teach  it 
to  everybody  else.  From  the  time  when  his  Pastorals 
appeared,  heroic  versification  became  matter  of  rule 
and  compass;  and,  before  long,  all  artists  were  on  a 
level.  Hundreds  of  dunces  who  never  blundered  on 
one  happy  thought  or  expression  were  able  to  write 
reams  of  couplets  which,  as  far  as  euphony  was  con- 
cerned, could  not  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Pope 
himself,  and  which  very  clever  writers  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  Rochester,  for  example,  or  Marvel, 
or  Oldham,  would   have  contemplated  with  admiring 


Ben  Jonson  was  a  great  man,  Hoole  a  very  small 
man.  But  Hoole,  coming  after  Pope,  had  learned  how 
to  manu&cture  decasyllabic  verses,  and  poured  them 
forth  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  all  as  well 
turned,  as  smooth,  and  as  like  each  other  as  the  blocks 
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which  have  passed  through  Mr.  Brunei's  mill  in  the 
dockyard  at  Portsmouth.  Ben's  heroic  couplets  resem- 
ble blocks  rudely  hewn  out  by  an  unpractised  hand 
with  a  bhint  hatchet.  Take  as  a  specimen  his  transla- 
tion of  a  celebrated  passage  in  the  Mneid  : 

•*  This  child  our  parent  earth,  stirred  up  with  spite 
Of  all  the  godSf  brought  forth,  and,  as  some  write, 
She  was  last  sister  of  that  giant  race 
That  sought  to  scale  Jove's  court,  right  swift  of  pace. 
And  swifter  far  of  wing,  a  monster  vast 
And  dreadfoL    Look,  how  many  plumes  are  placed 
On  her  huge  corpse,  so  many  waking  eyes 
Stick  underneath,  and,  which  may  stranger  rise 
Id  the  report,  as  many  tongues  she  wears." 

Compare  with  these  jagged  misshapen  dbtichs  the 
neat  fabric  which  Hoole's  machine  produces  in  un- 
limited abundance.  We  take  the  first  lines  on  which 
we  open  in  his  version  of  Tasso.  They  are  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  rest : 

**  0  thou,  whoe'er  thon  art,  wboee  steps  are  led, 
By  choice  or  fate,  these  lonely  shores  to  tread, 
No  greater  wonders  east  or  west  can  boast 
Than  yon  small  island  on  the  pleasing  coast. 
If  e'er  thy  sight  would  blissful  scenes  explore, 
The  current  pass,  and  seek  the  further  shore." 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Pope  there  has  been  a  glut  of 
lines  of  this  sort,  and  we  are  now  as  little  disposed  ti> 
admire  a  man  for  being  able  to  write  them,  as  for  being 
able  to  write  his  name.  But  in  the  days  of  William 
the  Third  such  versification  was  rare  ;  and  a  rhymer 
who  had  any  skill  in  it  passed  for  a  great  iK)et,  just  as 
in  the  dai*k  ages  a  person  who  could  write  his  name 
passed  for  a  great  clerk.  Accordingly,  Duke,  Stepney, 
Granville,  Walsh,  and  others,  whose  only  title  to  fame 
was  that  they  said  in  tolerable  metre  what  might  have 
been  as  well  said  in  J>rose,  or  what  was  not  wortfi  say- 
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ing  at  all,  were  honoared  with  marks  of  distinction 
which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  genius.  With  these 
Addison  must  have  ranked,  if  he  had  not  earned  true 
and  lasting  glory  by  performances  which  very  little 
resembled  his  juvenile  poems. 

Dryden  was  now  busied  with  Virgil,  and  obtained 
from  Addison  a  critical  preface  to  the  Georgics.  In  re- 
turn for  this  service,  and  for  other  services  of  the  same 
kind,  the  veteran  poet,  in  the  postscript  to  the  translation 
of  the  ^neid,  compUmented  his  young  friend  with  great 
liberality,  and  indeed  with  more  hberality  than  sincer- 
ity. He  affected  to  be  afraid  that  his  own  performance 
would  not  sustain  a  comparison  with  the  version  of 
the  fourth  Georgic,  by  ^'  the  most  ingenious  Mr.  Addi- 
son of  Oxford."  "  After  his  bees,"  added  Dryden, 
**  my  latter  swarm  is  scarcely  worth  the  hiving." 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  was  necessarv  for 
Addison  to  choose  a  calling.  Every  thing  seemed  to 
point  his  course  towards  the  clerical  profession.  His 
habits  were  regular,  his  opinions  orthodox.  His  col- 
lege had  large  ecclesiastical  preferment  in  its  gift,  and 
boasts  that  it  has  given  at  least  one  bishop  to  almost 
every  see  in  England.  Dr.  Lancelot  Addison  held  an 
honourable  place  in  the  Chnrch,  and  had  set  his  heart 
on  seeing  his  son  a  clerg}rman.  It  is  clear,  from  some 
expressions  in  the  young  man's  rhymes,  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  take  orders.  But  Charles  Montague  inter- 
fered. Montague  had  first  brought  himself  into  notice 
by  verses,  well  timed  and  not  contemptibly  wi*itten,  but 
never,  we  think,  rising  above  mediocrity.  Fortunately 
for  himself  and  for  his  country,  he  early  quitted  poetry, 
in  which  he  could  never  have  attained  a  rank  as  high 
as  that  of  Dorset  or  Rochester,  and  turned  his  mind  to 
official  and  pariiamentary  business.     It  is  written  that 
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tlie  ingenious  person  who  undertook  to  instruct  Ra»- 
selas,  prince  of  Abyssinia,  in  the  art  of  flying,  ascended 
an  eminence,  waved  his  wings,  sprang  into  the  air,  and 
instantly  dropped  into  the  lake.  But  it  is  added  that 
the  wings,  which  were  unable  to  support  him  through 
the  sky,  bore  him  up  effectually  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
the  water.  This  is  no  bad  type  of  the  feite  of  Charles 
Montague,  and  of  men  like  him.  When  he  attempted 
to  soar  into  the  regions  of  poetical  invention,  he  alto- 
gether fmled ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  descended  from 
that  ethereal  elevation  into  a  lower  and  grosser  element, 
his  talents  instantly  raised  him  above  the  mass.  He 
became  a  distinguished  financier,  debater,  courtier,  and 
party  leader.  He  still  retained  his  fondness  for  the 
pursuits  of  his  early  days ;  but  he  showed  that  fondness 
not  by  wearying  the  public  with  his  own  feeble  per- 
formances, but  by  discovering  and  encoura^ng  literary 
excellence  in  others.  A  crowd  of  wits  and  poets,  who 
would  easily  have  vanquished  him  as  a  competitor,  re- 
vered him  as  a  judge  and  a  patron.  In  his  plans  for 
the  encouragement  of  learning,  he  was  cordially  sup- 
ported by  the  ablest  and  most  virtuous  of  his  colleagues. 
Lord  Chancellor  Somers.  .  Though  both  these  great 
statesmen  had  a  sincere  love  of  letters,  it  was  not  solely 
from  a  love  of  letters  that  they  were  desirous  to  enlist 
youths  of  high  intellectual  quaHfications  in  the  public 
service.  The  Revolution  had  altered  the  whole  system 
of  government.  Before  that  event  the  press  had  been 
controlled  by  censors,  and  the  Parliament  had  sat  only 
two  months  in  eight  years.  Now  the  press  was  free, 
and  had  begun  to  exercise  unprecedented  influence  on 
the  public  mind.  Parliament  met  annually  and  sat 
long.  The  chief  power  in  the  State  had  passed  to  the 
House  of  Commons.     At  soeh  a  conjuncture,  it  w9M 
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natural  that  literary  and  oratorical  talents  should  rise 
in  value.  There  was  danger  that  a  Government  which 
neglected  such  talents  might  be  subverted  by  them.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  profound  and  enlightened  policy  which 
led  Montague  and  Somers  to  attach  such  talents  to  the 
Whig  party,  by  the  strongest  ties  both  of  interest  and 
of  gratitude. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  neighbouring  country,  we 
have  recently  seen  similar  effects  follow  from  similar 
causes.  The  revolution  of  July  1830  established  rep- 
resentative government  in  France.  The  men  of  letters 
instantly  rose  to  the  highest  importance  in  the  state. 
At  the  present  moment  most  of  the  persons  whom  we 
see  at  the  head  both  of  the  Administration  and  of  the 
Opposition,  have  been  Professors,  Historians,  Journal- 
ists, Poets.  The  influence  of  the  literary  class  in  Eng- 
land, during  the  generation  which  followed  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  great,  but  by  no  means  so  great  as  it  has 
lately  been  in  France.  For,  in  England,  the  aristoc- 
racy of  intellect  had  to  contend  with  a  powerful  and 
deeply  rooted  aristocracy  of  a  very  different  kind. 
France  had  no  Somersets  and  Shrewsburies  to  keep 
down  her  Addisons  and  Priors. 

It  was  in  the  year  1699,  when  Addison  had  just 
completed  his  twenty-seventh  year,  that  the  course  of 
his  life  was  finally  deteimined.  Both  the  great  chiefs 
of  the  Ministry  were  kindly  disposed  towards  him. 
In  political  opinions  he  already  was  what  he  continued 
to  be  through  life,  a  firm,  tlwugh  a  moderate  Whig. 
He  had  addressed  the  most  polished  and  vigorous  of 
his  early  English  lines  to  Somers,  and  had  dedicated  to 
Montague  a  Latin  poem,  truly  Virgilian,  both  in  style 
and  rhythm,  on  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  The  wish  of 
the  young  poet's  great  friends  was,  it  should  seem,  to 
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employ  him  in  the  service  of  the  crown  abroad.  But 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  French  language  was  a 
qualification  indispensable  to  a  diplomatist;  and  this 
quahfication  Addison  had  not  acquired.  It  was,  there- 
fore,  thought  desirable  that  he  should  pass  some  time  on 
the  Continent  in  preparing  himself  for  official  employ- 
ment. His  own  means  were  not  such  as  would  enable 
him  to  travel :  but  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year  was  procured  for  him  by  the  interest  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  It  seems  to  have  been  apprc:hended 
that  some  difficulty  might  be  started  by  the  rulers  of 
Magdalene  College.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer wrote  in  the  strongest  terms  to  Hough.  The 
State — such  was  the  purport  of  Montague's  letter — 
could  not,  at  that  time,  spare  to  the  Church  such  a  man 
as  Addison.  Too  many  high  civil  po^  were  already 
occupied  by  adventurers,  who,  destitute  of  every  libera! 
art  and  sentiment,  at  once  pillaged  and  disgraced  the 
country  which  they  pretended  to  serve.  It  liad  become 
necessary  to  recruit  for  the  public  service  from  a  very 
different  class,  from  that  class  of  which  Addison  was  the 
representative.  The  close  of  tlie  Minister's  letter  waa 
remarkable.  "  I  am  called,"  he  said,  "an  enemy  of  the 
Church.  But  I  will  never  do  it  any  other  injury  than 
keeping  Mr.  Addison  out  of  it." 

This  interference  was  successful ;  and,  in  the  summer 
of  1699,  Addison,  made  a  rich  man  by  his  pension,  and 
still  retaining  his  fellowship,  quitted  his  belovei  Oxford, 
and  set  out  on  his  travels.  He  crossed  from  Dover  to 
Calais,  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  was  received  there  with 
great  kindness  and  pohteness  by  a  kinsman  of  his  firiend 
Montague,  Charles  Earl  of  Manchester,  who  had  just 
been  appointed  Ambassador  to  tlie  Court  of  France. 
The  Countess,  a  Whig  and  a  ti>ast,  was   probably  us 
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gracious  as  her  lord ;  for  Addison  long  retained  an 
agreeable  recollection  of  the  impression  which  she  at 
this  time  made  on  him,  and,  in  some  lively  lines  writ- 
ten on  the  glasses  of  the  Kit  Cat  Club,  described  the 
envy  which  her  cheeks,  glowing  with  the  genuine 
bloom  of  England,  had  excited  among  the  painted  beau- 
ties of  Versailles. 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  at  this  time  expiating  the 
vices  of  his  youth  by  a  devotion  which  had  no  root  in 
reason,  and  bore  no  fruit  of  charity.  The  servile  Uter- 
ature  of  France  had  changed  its  character  to  suit  the 
changed  character  of  the  prince.  No  book  appeared 
that  had  not  an  air  of  sanctity.  Racine,  who  was  just 
dead,  had  ]Kissed  the  close  of  his  life  in  writing  sacred 
dramas ;  and  Dacier  was  seeking  for  the  Athanasian 
mysteries  in  Plato.  Addison  described  this  state  of 
things  in  a  short  but  lively  and  graceful  letter  to  Mon- 
tague. Another  letter,  written  about  the  same  time  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  conveyed  the  strongest  assurances 
of  gratitude  and  attachment.  '*  The  only  return  I  can 
make  to  your  Lordship,"  said  Addison,  "  will  be  to  ai>- 
ply  myself  entirely  to  my  business."  With  this  view 
he  quitted  Paris  and  repaired  to  Blois,  a  place  where  it 
was  supposed  that  the  French  language  was  spoken  in 
its  highest  purity,  and  where  not  a  single  Englishman 
could  be  found.  Here  he  passed  some  months  pleasantly 
and  profitably.  Of  his  way  of  life  at  Blois,  one  of  his 
associates,  an  Ahh6  named  Philippeaux,  gave  an  ac- 
count to  Joseph  Spence.  If  this  account  is  to  be  trust- 
ed, Addison  studied  much,  mused  much,  talked  little, 
had  fits  of  absence,  and  either  had  no  love  affairs,  or 
was  too  discreet  to  confide  them  to  the  Abb^.  A  man 
who,  even  when  surrounded  by  fellow  countrymen  and 
fellow  students,  had  always  been   remarkably  shy  and 
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silent,  was  not  likely  to  be  loquacious  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  among  foreign  companions.  But  it  is  clear 
from  Addison's  letters,  some  of  wliicli  were  long  after 
published  in  the  Guardian,  that,  while  he  appeared  to 
be  absorbed  in  his  own  meditations,  he  was  really  obsei^v- 
ing  French  society  with  that  keen  and  sly,  yet  not  ill- 
natured  side  glance,  which  was  peculiarly  his  own. 

From  Blois  he  returned  to  Paris ;  and,  having  now 
mastered  the  French  language,  found  great  pleasure 
in  the  society  of  French  philosophers  and  poets.  Ho 
gave  an  account,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Hough,  of  two 
highly  interesting  conversations,  one  with  Malbranche, 
the  otlier  with  Boileau.  Malbranche  expre^ed  great 
partiality  for  the  English,  and  extolled  the  genius  of 
Newton,  but  shook  his  head  when  Hobbes  was  men- 
tioned, and  was  indeed  so  unjust  as  to  call  the  author 
of  the  Leviathan  a  poor  silly  creature.  Addison's 
modesty  restrained  him  from  fully  relating,  in  his 
letter,  the  circumstances  of  his  introduction  to  Boileau. 
Boileau,  having  survived  the  friends  and  rivals  of  his 
youth,  old,  deaf,  and  melancholy,  Uved  in  retirement, 
seldom  went  either  to  Court  or  to  the  Academy,  and 
was  almost  inaccessible  to  strangers.  Of  the  English 
and  of  English  literature  he  knew  nothing.  He  had 
hardly  heard  the  name  of  Dryden.  Some  of  our 
countrymen,  in  the  warmth  of  their  patriotism,  have 
asseited  that  this  ignorance  must  have  been  affected. 
We  own  that  we  see  no  ground  for  such  a  supposition. 
English  literature  was  to  the  French  of  the  age  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  what  German  literature  was  to 
our  own  grandfathers.  Very  few,  we  suspect,  of  the 
accomplished  men  who,  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago, 
used  to  dine  in  Leicester  Square  with  Sir  Joshua,  or 
at  Streatham  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  had  the  slightest  no- 
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tion  tliat  Wieland  was  one  of  the  first  wits  and  poets, 
and  Lessing,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  first  critic  in 
Europe.  Boileau  knew  just  as  little  about  the  Pam- 
dise  Lost,  and  about  Absalom  and  Ahitophel ;  but  he 
Iiad  read  Addison's  Latin  poems,  and  admired  them 
greatly.  They  had  given  hun,  he  said,  quite  a  new 
notion  of  the  state  of  learning  and  taste  among  the 
English.  Johnson  will  have  it  that  these  praises 
were  insincere.  "  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  is  better  known 
of  Boileau  than  that  he  had  an  injudicious  and  peevish 
contempt  of  modem  Latin ;  and  therefore  his  profes- 
sion of  regard  was  probably  the  effect  of  his  civility 
rather  than  approbation."  Now,  nothing  is  better 
known  of  Boileau  than  that  he  was  singularly  sparing 
of  compliments.  We  do  not  remember  that  either 
firiendship  or  fear  ever  induced  him  to  bestow  praise 
on  any  composition  which  he  did  not  approve.  On 
literary  questions,  his  caustic,  disdainful,  and  self- 
confident  spirit  rebelled  against  that  authority  to 
which  every  thing  else  in  France  bowed  down.  He 
liad  the  spirit  to  tell  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  firmly  and 
even  rudely,  that  his  Majesty  knew  nothing  about 
poetry,  and  admired  verses  which  were  detestable. 
What  was  there  in  Addison's  position  that  could  in- 
duce the  satirist,  whose  stem  and  fastidious  temper 
had  been  the  dread  of  two  generations,  to  turn  syco- 
phant for  the  first  and  last  time  ?  Nor  ^vas  Boileau's 
contempt  of  modem  Latin  either  injudicious  or  peevish, 
lie  thought,  indeed,  that  no  poem  of  the  first  order 
would  ever  be  written  in  a  dead  language.  And  did 
he  think  amiss  ?  Has  not  the  experience  of  centuries 
confirmed  his  opinion  ?  Boileau  also  thought  it  proba- 
ble that,  in  the  best  modem  Latin,  a  writer  of  the  Au- 
gustan age  would  have  detected  ludicrous  improprie- 
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ties.  And  who  can  think  otherwise  ?  What  modern 
scholar  can  honestly  declare  that  he  sees  the  smallest 
impurity  in  the  style  of  Livy  ?  Yet  is  it  not  certain 
that,  in  the  st3'le  of  Livy,  Pollio,  whose  taste  had  been 
formed  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Tiber,  detected  the  inele- 
gant idiom  of  the  Po  ?  Has  any  modem  scholar 
understood  Latin  better  than  Frederic  the  Great  un- 
derstood French  ?  Yet  is  it  not  notorious  that  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  after  reading,  speaking,  writing  French, 
and  notlung  but  French,  during  more  than  half 
a  century,  after  unlearning  liis  mother  tongue  in 
order  to  learn  French,  after  living  familiarly  during 
many  years  with  French  associates,  could  not,  to  the 
last,  compose  in  French,  without  imminent  risk  of  com- 
mitting some  mistake  which  would  have  moved  a  smile 
in  the  literary  circles  of  Paris  ?  Do  we  believe  that 
Erasmus  and  Fmcastorius  wrote  Latin  as  well  as  Dr. 
Robertson  and  Su*  Walter  Scott  wrote  English  ?  And 
are  there  not  in  the  Dissertation  on  India,  the  last  of 
Dr.  Robertson's  works,  in  Waverley,  in  Marmion, 
Scotticisms  at  which  a  London  apprentice  would  laugh  ? 
But  does  it  follow,  because  we  think  thus,  that  we  can 
find  nothing  to  admure  in  the  noble  alcaics  of  Gray,  or 
in  the  playful  elegiacs  of  Vincent  Bourne?  Surely 
not  Nor  was  Boileau  so  ignorant  or  tasteless  as  to  be 
incapable  of  appreciating  good  modem  Latin.  In  the 
very  letter  to  which  Johnson  alludes,  Boileau  says  — 
"  Ne  ci'oyez  pas  pourtant  que  je  veuille  par  1^  bl^er 
les  vei-s  Latins  que  vous  m'avez  envoyds  d'un  de  vos 
illustres  acad^miciens,  Je  les  ai  trouv^s  fort  beaux,  et 
dignes  de  Vida  et  de  Sannazar,  mais  non  pas  d'Herace 
et  de  Virgile.'*  Several  poems,  in  modem  Latin,  have 
been  praised  by  Boileau  quite  as  liberally  as  it  was  his 
habit  to  praise  any  thing.     He  says,  for  example,  of  the 
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Pdre  Fraguier's  epigrams,  that  Catullus  seems  to  have 
come  to  life  again.  But  the  best  proof  that  Bolleau 
did  not  feel  the  undiscerning  contempt  for  modem  Latin 
verses  which  has  been  imputed  to  him,  is,  that  he  wrote 
and  published  Latin  verses  in  several  metres.  Indeed 
it  happens,  curiously  enough,  that  the  most  severe 
censure  ever  pronounced  by  him  on  modem  Latin  is 
conveyed  in  Latin  hexameters.  We  allude  to  the  frag- 
ment which  begins  — 

'*  Quid  numeris  iteram  me  balbutire  Latinis, 
Longe  Alpes  citra  natum  de  patre  Sicambro, 
Mu8a,jube8?" 

For  these  reasons  we  feel  assured  that  the  praise 
which  Boileau  bestowed  on  the  MacMnce  Gestieulaiites^ 
and  the  Crerano-Pygmceomachia^  was  sincere.  He  cer- 
tainly opened  himself  to  Addison  with  a  freedom  which 
was  a  sure  indication  of  esteem.  Literature  was  the 
chief  subject  of  conversation.  The  old  man  talked  on 
Ills  favourite  theme  much  and  well,  indeed,  as  his  young 
hearer  thought,  incomparably  well.  Boileau  had  un- 
doubtedly some  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  critic.  He 
wanted  imagination  ;  but  he  had  strong  sense.  His 
literary  code  was  formed  on  narrow  principles  ;  but  in 
applying  it,  he  showed  great  judgment  and  penetration. 
In  mere  style,  abstracted  from  the  ideas  of  which  style 
is  the  garb,  his  taste  was  excellent.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  Greek  writers ;  and,  though 
unable  folly  to  appreciate  their  creative  genius,  admired 
the  majestic  simplicity  of  their  manner,  and  had  learned 
from  them  to  despise  bombast  and  tinsel.  It  is  easy, 
we  think,  to  discover,  in  the  Spectator  and  the  Guar- 
lian,  traces  of  the  influence,  in  part  salutary  and  in  part 
pernicious,  which  the  mind  of  Boileau  had  on  the  mind 
(if  Addison. 
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While  Addison  was  at  Paris,  an  event  took  place 
which  made  that  capital  a  disagreeable  residence  for  an 
Englishman  and  a  Whig.  Charles,  second  of  the  name, 
King  of  Spain,  died  ;  and  bequeathed  his  dominions  to 
Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  younger  son  of  the  Dauphin. 
The  King  of  France,  in  direct  violation  of  his  engage- 
ments both  with  Great  Britain  and  with  the  States 
General,  accepted  the  bequest  on  behalf  of  his  grandson. 
The  house  of  Bourbon  was  at  the  summit  of  human 
grandeur.  England  had  been  outwitted,  and  found 
herself  in  a  situation  at  once  degrading  and  perilous. 
The  people  of  France,  not  presaging  the  calamities  by 
which  they  were  destined  to  expiate  the  perfidy  of  their 
sovereign,  went  mad  with  pride  and  delight.  Every 
man  looked  as  if  a  great  estate  had  just  been  left  him. 
"  The  French  conversation,"  said  Addison,  "  begins 
to  grow  insupportable ;  that  which  was  before  the 
vainest  nation  in  the  world  is  now  worse  than  ever." 
Sick  of  the  aiTOgant  exultation  of  the  Parisians,  and 
probably  foreseeing  tliat  the  peace  between  Finance 
and  England  could  not  be  of  long  duration,  he  set  off 
i'or  Italy. 

In  December  1700^  he  embarked  at  Marseilles.  As 
he  glided  along  the  Ligurian  coast,  he  was  delighted  by 
the  sight  of  myrtles  and  olive  trees,  which  retained 
their  verdure  under  the  winter  solstice.  Soon,  however, 
he  encountered  one  of  the  black  storms  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  captain  of  the  ship  gave  up  all  for 
lost,  and  confessed  himself  to  a  capuchin  who  happened 


>  It  i8  strange  that  Addison  should,  in  the  first  line  of  his  tniTels,  have 
misdated  his  departure  from  Marseilles  bj  a  whole  year,  and  still  more 
Ktrange  that  this  slip  of  the  pen,  which  throws  the  whole  narrative  into 
meztricable  confusion,  should  have  been  repeated  In  a  succession  of  edi- 
tions, and  never  detected  by  Tickell  or  bv  Hurd. 
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to  be  on  board.  The  English  heretic,  in  the  mean  time, 
fortified  himself  against  the  terrors  of  death  with  devo 
tions  of  a  very  different  kind.  How  strong  an  impres 
sion  this  perilous  voyage  made  on  him,  appears  from 
the  ode,  "  How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord  !  "  which 
w.is  long  after  published  in  the  Spectator.  After  some 
days  of  discomfort  and  danger,  Addison  was  glad  to 
land  at  Savona,  and  to  make  his  way,  over  mountains 
whore  no  road  had  yet  been  hewn  out  by  art,  to  the 
city  of  Genoa. 

At  Genoa,  still  ruled  by  her  own  Doge,  and  by  the 
nobles  whose  names  were  inscribed  on  her  Book  of 
Gold,  Addison  made  a  short  stay.  He  admired  the 
narrow  streets  overhung  by  long  lines  of  towering  pal- 
aces, the  walls  rich  witli  frescoes,  the  gorgeous  temple 
of  the  Annunciation,  and  the  tapestries  whereon  were 
recorded  the  long  glories  of  the  house  of  Doria.  Thence 
he  hastened  to  Milan,  where  he  contemplated  the 
Gothic  magnificence  of  the  cathedral  with  more  wonder 
than  pleasure.  He  passed  Lake  Benacus  while  a  gale 
was  blowing,  and  saw  the  waves  raging  as  they  raged 
when  Virgil  looked  upon  them.  At  Venice,  then  the 
gayest  spot  in  Europe,  the  traveller  spent  the  Carnival, 
the  gayest  season  of  the  year,  in  the  midst  of  masque^^ 
dances,  and  serenades.  Here  he  was  at  once  diverted 
and  provoked,  by  the  absurd  dramatic  pieces  which 
then  disgraced  the  Italian  stage.  To  one  of  those 
pieces,  however,  he  was  indebted  for  a  valuable  hint. 
He  was  present  when  a  ridiculous  play  on  the  death  of 
Cato  was  performed.  Cato,  it  seems,  was  in  love  with 
a  daughter  of  Scipio.  The  lady  had  given  her  heart  to 
Caesar.  The  rejected  lover  determined  to  destroy  him- 
self. He  appeared  seated  in  his  library,  a  dagger  in  his 
hand,  a  Plutarch  and  a  Tasso  before  him ;  and,  in  this 
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position,  he  pronounced  a  soliloquy  before  he  struck  the 
blow.  We  are  surprised  that  so  remarkable  a  circum- 
stance as  this  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all 
Addison's  biographers.  There  cannot,  we  conceive, 
be  the  smallest  doubt  that  this  scene,  in  spite  of  its 
absurdities  and  anachronisms,  struck  the  traveller's  im- 
agination, and  suggested  to  him  the  thought  of  bringing 
Cato  on  the  English  stage.  It  is  well  known  that 
about  this  time  he  began  his  tragedy,  and  that  he  fin- 
ished the  first  four  acts  before  he  returned  to  England. 

On  his  way  from  Venice  to  Rome,  he  was  drawn 
some  miles  out  of  the  beaten  road  by  a  wish  to  see  the 
smallest  independent  state  in  Europe.  On  a  rock  where 
the  snow  still  lay,  though  the  Italian  spring  was  now 
far  advanced,  was  perched  the  little  fortress  of  San 
Marino.  The  roads  which  led  to  the  secluded  town 
were  so  bad  that  few  travellers  had  ever  visited  it,  and 
none  had  ever  published  an  account  of  it.  Addison 
could  not  suppress  a  goodnatured  smile  at  the  simple 
mannei*s  and  institutions  of  this  singular  community. 
But  he  observed,  vnth  the  exultation  of  a  Whig,  tliat 
the  rude  mountain  tract  which  formed  the  territory  of 
the  republic  swarmed  with  an  honest,  healthy,  and  con- 
tented peasantiy,  while  the  rich  plain  which  surrounded 
the  metropolis  of  civil  and  spiritual  tymnny  was 
scarcely  less  desolate  than  the  uncleared  wilds  of 
America. 

At  Rome  Addison  remained  on  his  first  visit  only 
long  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  St.  Peter's  and  of 
the  Pantheon.  His  haste  is  the  more  extraordinary 
because  the  Holy  Week  was  close  at  hand.  He  has 
given  no  hint  which  can  enable  us  to  pronounce  why 
he  chose  to  fly  from  a  spectacle  which  every  year 
allures  from  distant  regions  pei^sons  of  far  less  taste  and 
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sensibility  than  his.  Possibly,  travelling,  as  he  did, 
at  the  charge  of  a  Government  distmgoished  by  its 
enmity  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  may  have  thought 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  in  him  to  assist  at  the  most 
magnificent  rite  of  that  Church.  Many  eyes  would  be 
upon  him ;  and  he  might  find  it  difficult  to  behave  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  offence  neither  to  his  patrons 
in  England,  nor  to  those  among  whom  he  resided. 
Whatever  his  motives  may  have  been,  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  most  august  and  affecting  ceremony  which 
is  known  among  men,  and  posted  along  the  Appian 
way  to  Naples. 

Naples  was  then  destitute  of  what  are  now,  perhaps, 
its  chief  attractions.  The  lovely  bay  and  the  awful 
mountain  were  indeed  there.  But  a  farmhouse  stood 
on  the  theatre  of  Herculaneum,  and  rows  of  vines  grew 
over  the  streets  of  Pompeii.  The  temples  of  Paestum 
had  not  indeed  been  hidden  from  the  eye  of  man  by 
any  great  convulsion  of  nature ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
their  existence  was  a  secret  even  to  artists  and  anti* 
quaries.  Though  situated  within  a  few  hours'  journey 
of  a  great  capital,  where  Salvator  had  not  long  before 
painted,  and  where  Vico  was  then  lecturing,  those  noble 
remains  were  as  Uttle  known  to  Europe  as  the  ruined 
cities  overgrown  by  the  forests  of  Yucatan.  What  was 
to  be  seen  at  Naples,  Addison  saw.  He  climbed 
Vesuvius,  explored  the  tunnel  of  Posilipo,  and  wan- 
dered among  the  vines  and  almond  trees  of  Caprese. 
But  neither  the  wonders  of  natm*e,  nor  those  of  art, 
could  so  occupy  his  attention  as  to  prevent  him  from 
noticing,  though  cursorily,  the  abuses  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  misery  of  the  people.  The  great  king- 
dom which  had  just  descended  to  Philip  the  Fifth,  was 
in  a  state  of   paralytic   dotage.      Even   Castile   and 
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Aragon  were  sunk  in  wretchedness.  Yet,  compared 
with  tlie  ItaUan  dependencies  of  the  Spanish  crown, 
Castile  and  Aragon  might  be  called  prosperous.  It  is 
clear  that  all  the  observations  which  Addison  made  in 
Italy  tended  to  confirm  him  in  the  political  opinions 
wliich  he  had  adopted  at  home.  To  the  last,  he  always 
spoke  of  foreign  travel  as  the  best  cure  for  Jacobitism. 
In  his  Freeholder,  the  Troy  foxhimter  asks  what 
travelling  is  good  for,  except  to  teacli  a  man  to  jabber 
French,  and  to  talk  against  passive  obedience. 

From  Naples,  Addison  returned  to  Rome  by  sea, 
along  the  coast  which  his  favourite  Virgil  had  cele- 
brated. The  felucca  passed  the  headland  where  tlie 
oar  and  trumpet  were  placed  by  the  Trojan  adven- 
turers on  the  tomb  of  Misenus,  and  anchored  at  night 
under  the  shelter  of  the  fabled  promontory  of  Circe. 
The  voyage  ended  in  tlie  Tiber,  still  overhung  with 
dark  verdure,  and  still  turbid  with  yellow  sand,  as 
when  it  met  the  eyes  of  ^neas.  From  the  ruined 
port  of  Ostia,  the  stranger  liurried  to  Rome ;  and  at 
Rome  he  remained  during  those  hot  and  sickly  months 
when,  even  in  the  Augustan  age,  all  who  could  make 
their  escape  fled  firom  mad  dogs  and  from  sti*eets  black 
with  funerals,  to  gather  the  first  figs  of  the  season  in 
the  country.  It  is  probable  that,  when  he,  long  after, 
poured  forth  in  verse  his  gratitude  to  tlie  Providence 
which  had  enaUed  him  to  breatlie  unhurt  in  tainted 
air,  he  was  thinking  of  the  August  and  September 
which  he  passed  at  Rome. 

It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  October  that  he  tore 
himself  away  from  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  and 
modem  art  which  are  collected  in  the  city  so  long  the 
mistress  of  the  world.  He  then'  journeyed  northward, 
passed   through  Sienna,  and  for  a  moment  forgot  his 
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prejudices  in  fevour  of  classic  architecture  as  he  looked 
on  the  magnificent  cathedral.  At  Florence  he  spent 
some  days  with  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  cloyed 
with  the  pleasures  of  ambition,  and  impatient  of  its 
pains,  fearing  both  parties,  and  loving  neither,  had 
determined  to  hide  in  an  Italian  retreat  talents  and 
accomplishments  which,  if  they  had  been  united  witli 
fixed  principles  and  civil  courage,  might  have  made 
him  the  foremost  man  of  liis  age.  These  days,  we 
are  told,  passed  pleasantly ;  and  we  can  easily  believe 
it.  For  Addison  was  a  delightful  companion  when  he 
was  at  his  ease;  and  the  Duke,  though  he  seldom 
forgot  that  he  was  a  Talbot,  had  the  invaluable  art  of 
putting  at  ease  all  who  came  near  him. 

Addison  gave  some  time  to  Florence,  and  especially 
to  the  sculptures  in  the  Museiun,  which  he  preferred 
even  to  those  of  the  Vatican.  He  then  pursued  his 
journey  through  a  country  in  which  the  ravages  of  the 
last  war  were  still  discernible,  and  in  which  all  men 
were  looking  forward  with  a  dread  to  a  still  fiercer  con- 
flict. Eugene  had  already  descended  firom  the  Rha3- 
tian  Alps,  to  dispute  with  Cadnat  the  rich  plain  of 
Lombardy.  The  faithless  ruler  of  Savoy  was  still 
reckoned  among  the  allies  of  Lewis.  England  had 
not  yet  actually  declared  war  against  France :  but 
Manchester  had  left  Paris  ;  and  the  negotiations  which 
produced  the  Grand  Alliance  against  the  House  of 
Bourbon  were  in  prepress.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  was  desirable  for  an  English  traveller  to  reach 
neutral  ground  without  delay.  Addison  resolved  to 
cross  Mont  Cenis.  It  was  December ;  and  the  road 
was  very  different  Grom  that  which  now  reminds  the 
stranger  of  the  power  and  genius  of  Napoleon.  The 
winter,  however,  was  mild ;  and  the  passage  was,  for 
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those  times,  easy.  To  tins  journey  Addison  alluded 
when,  in  the  ode  which  we  have  already  quoted,  he 
said  that  for  him  the  Divine  goodness  had  warmed  the 
hoaiy  Alpine  hills. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  eternal  snow  that  he  com- 
posed his  Epistle  to  his  friend  Montague,  now  Lord 
Halifax.  That  Epistle,  once  widely  renowned,  is  now 
known  only  to  curious  readers,  and  will  hardly  be 
considered  by  those  to  whom  it  is  known  aa  in  any 
perceptible  degree  heightening  Addison's  feme.  It  is, 
however,  decidedly  superior  to  any  English  composi- 
tion which  he  had  pre\'iously  published.  Nay,  we 
think  it  quite  as  good  as  any  poem  in  heroic  metre 
which  appeared  during  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  Dryden  and  the  publication  of  the  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism. It  contains  passages  as  good  as  the  second- 
rate  passages  of  Pope,  and  would  have  added  to  the 
reputation  of  Pamell  or  Prior. 

But,  whatever  be  the  literary  merits  or  defects  of 
the  Epistle,  it  undoubtedly  does  honour  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  of  the  author.  Halifax  had  now 
nothing  to  give.  He  had  fallen  from  power,  had  been 
held  up  to  obloquy,  had  been  impeached  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and,  though  his  Peers  had  dismissed  the 
impeachment,  had,  as  it  seemed,  little  chance  of  ever 
again  filling  high  office.  The  Epistle,  written  at  such 
a  time,  is  one  among  many  proofs  that  there  was  no 
mixtm'e  of  cowardice  or  meanness  in  the  suavity  and 
moderation  which  distinguished  Addison  from  all  the 
other  public  men  of  those  stormy  times. 

At  Geneva,  the  traveller  learned  that  a  pardal 
change  of  ministry  had  taken  place  in  England,  and 
that  the  Earl  of  Manchester  had  become  Secretary  of 
State.     Manchester  exerted  himself  to  serve  his  young 
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friend.  It  was  thought  advisable  that  an  English 
agent  should  be  near  the  person  of  Eugene  in  Italy  ; 
and  Addison,  whose  diplomatic  education  was  now 
finished,  was  the  man  selected.  He  was  preparing  to 
enter  on  his  honourable  functions,  when  all  his  pros- 
pects were  for  a  time  darkened  by  the  death  of  William 
the  Third. 

Anne  had  long  felt  a  strong  aversion,  personal,  po- 
litical, and  religious,  to  the  Whig  party.  That  aversion 
appeared  in  the  first  measures  of  her  reign.  Man- 
chester was  deprived  of  the  seals,  after  he  had  held 
them  only  a  few  weeks.  Neither  Somers  nor  Halifax 
was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  Addison  shared  the 
fete  of  his  three  patrons.  His  hopes  of  employment 
in  the  public  service  were  at  an  end ;  his  pension  was 
stopped ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  support 
himself  by  his  own  exertions.  He  became  tutor  to  a 
young  English  traveller,  and  appears  to  have  rambled 
with  his  pupil  over  great  part  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  At  this  time  l}e  wrote  his  pleasing  treatise 
on  Medals.  It  was  not  published  till  after  his  death  ; 
but  several  distinguished  scholars  saw  the  manuscript, 
and  gave  just  praise  to  the  grace  of  the  style,  and  to 
the  learning  and  ingenuity  evinced  by  the  quotations. 

From  Germany  Addison  repaired  to  Holland,  where 
he  learned  the  melancholy  news  of  his  father's  death. 
After  passing  some  months  m  the  United  Provinces, 
he  returned  about  the  close  of  the  year  1703  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  there  cordially  received  by  his  friends, 
and  introduced  by  them  into  the  Kit  Cat  Club,  a 
society  in  which  were  collected  all  the  various  talents 
and  accomplishments  which  then  gave  lustre  to  the 
Whig  party. 

Addison  was,  during  some  months  after  his  retuni 
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from  the  Continent,  hard  pressed  by  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties. But  it  was  soon  in  the  power  of  his  noble  patrons 
to  serve  him  effectually.  A  poHtical  change,  silent  and 
gradual,  but  of  the  highest  importance,  was  in  daily 
progress.  The  accession  of  Anne  had  been  hailed  by 
the  Tories  with  transports  of  joy  and  hope  ;  and  for  a 
time  it  seemed  that  the  Whigs  had  fallen  never  to  rise 
again.  The  throne  was  surrounded  by  men  sup]>os(Kl  to 
be  attached  to  the  prerogative  and  to  the  Church  ;  and 
among  these  none  stood  so  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
sovereign  as  the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin  and  the 
Captain  General  Marlborough. 

The  country  gentlemen  and  country  clergymen  had 
fully  expected  that  the  policy  of  these  ministers  would 
be  directly  opposed  to  that  which  had  been  almost  con- 
stantly followed  by  William ;  that  the  landed  interest 
would  be  favoured  at  the  expense  of  trade ;  that  no  ad- 
dition would  be  made  to  the  funded  debt ;  that  the  privi- 
leges conceded  to  Dissenters  by  the  late  King  would  be 
curtailed,  if  not  withdrawn  ;  that  the  war  with  France, 
if  there  must  be  such  a  war,  would,  on  our  port,  be  al- 
most entirely  naval ;  and  that  the  Government  would 
avoid  close  connections  with  foreign  powers,  and,  above 
all,  with  Holland. 

But  the  countiy  gentlemen  and  coimtry  clergymen 
were  fated  to  be  deceived,  not  for  the  last  time.  The 
prejudices  and  passions  which  raged  without  control  in 
vicarages,  in  cathedral  closes,  and  in  the  manor-houses 
of  foxhunting  squires,  were  not  shared  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  ministry.  Those  statesmen  saw  that  it  was  both  for 
the  public  interest,  and  for  their  own  interest,  to  adopt 
a  Whig  pohcy,  at  least  as  respected  tlie  alliances  of 
the  country  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.  But,  if  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Whigs  were  adopted,  it  was  im- 
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po^ible  to  abstain  from  adopting  also  their  financial 
jiolicy.  The  natural  consequences  followed.  The  rigid 
Tories  were  alienated  from  the  Government.  The 
votes  of  the  Whigs  became  necessary  to  it.  The  votes 
of  the  Whigs  could  be  secured  only  by  further  conces- 
sions ;  and  fturther  concessions  the  Queen  was  induced 
to  make. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1704,  the  state  of  par- 
ties bore  a  close  analogy  to  the  state  of  parties  in  1826. 
In  1826,  as  in  1704,  there  was  a  Tory  ministry  divi- 
ded into  two  hostile  sections.  The  position  of  Mr. 
Canning  and  his  friends  in  1826  corresponded  to  that 
which  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  occupied  in  1704. 
Nottingham  and  Jersey  were,  in  1704,  what  Lord  El- 
don  and  Lord  Westmoreland  were  in  1826.  The  Whigs 
of  1704  were  in  a  situation  resembling  that  in  wliich 
the  Whigs  of  1826  stood.  In  1704,  Somers,  Halifax, 
Sunderland,  Cowper,  were  not  in  office.  There  was 
no  avowed  coalition  between  them  and  the  moderate 
Tories.  It  is  probable  that  no  direct  communication 
tending  to  such  a  coalition  had  yet  taiken  place ;  yet  all 
men  saw  that  such  a  coalition  was  inevitable,  nay,  that 
it  was  already  half  formed.  Such,  or  nearly  such,  was 
the  state  of  things  when  tidings  arrived  of  the  great 
battle  fought  at  Blenheim  on  the  13th  August,  1704. 
By  the  Whigs  the  news  was  hailed  with  transports  of 
joy  and  pride.  No  fault,  no  cause  of  quarrel,  could 
be  remembered  by  them  against  the  Commander  whose 
genius  had,  in  one  day,  changed  the  face  of  Europe, 
saved  the  Imperial  throne,  humbled  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  and  secured  the  Act  uf  Settlement  against 
foreign  hostility.  The  feeling  of  the  Tories  was  very 
difierent.  They  could  not  indeed,  without  imprudence, 
openly  express  regret  at  an  event  so  glorious  to  their 
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country ;  but  their  congratulations  were  so  cold  and 
sullen  as  to  give  deep  disgust  to  the  victorious  general 
and  his  friends. 

Godolphin  was  not  a  reading  man.  Whatever  time 
he  could  spare  from  business  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
spending  at  Newmarket  or  at  the  c&rd  table.  But  he 
was  not  absolutely  indifferent  to  poetry ;  and  he  waa 
too  intelligent  an  observer  not  to  perceive  that  litera- 
ture  was  a  formidable  engine  of  political  war&re,  and 
that  the  great  Whig  leaders  had  strengthened  their 
party,  and  raised  their  character,  by  extending  a  liberal 
and  judicious  patronage  to  good  writers.  He  was  mor- 
tified, and  not  without  reason,  by  the  exceeding  bad- 
ness of  the  poems  which  appeared  in  honour  of  the 
battle  of  Blenheim.  One  of  these  poems  has  been  res- 
cued from  oblivion  by  the  exquisite  absurdity  of  three 
lines. 

**  Think  of  two  thonsnnd  gentlemen  nt  least, 
And  each  mnn  moanted  on  bis  capering  beast; 
Into  the  Danube  they  were  pushed  by  shoals.*' 

Where  to  procure  better  verses  the  Treasurer  did  not 
know.  He  understoinl  how  to  negotiate  a  loan,  or  re- 
mit a  subsidy :  he  was  also  well  versed  in  the  history 
of  running  horses  and  fighting  cocks  ;  but  his  acquaint- 
ance among  the  poets  was  very  small.  He  consulted 
Halifax  ;  but  Hali&x  affected  to  decline  the  office  of 
adviser.  He  had,  he  said,  done  his  best,  when  he  had 
|)ower,  to  encoumge  men  whose  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments might  do  honour  to  their  country.  Those  times 
were  over.  Other  maxims  had  prevailed.  Merit  was 
suffered  to  pine  in  obscurity ;  and  the  public  money  was 
squandered  on  the  undeserving.  "  I  do  know,"  he  add- 
chI,  "  a  gentleman  who  would  celebrate  the  battle  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  subject ;    but  I  will  not  name 
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liim."  Godolphin,  who  was  expert  at  the  soft  answer 
which  tumeth  away  wrath,  and  who  was  under  the 
necessity  of  paying  court  to  tlie  Whigs,  gently  repHed 
that  there  was  too  much  ground  for  Halifax's  com- 
plaints, but  that  what  was  amiss  should  in  time  be  rec- 
tified, and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  services  of  a  man 
such  as  Halifax  had  described  should  be  liberally  re- 
warded. Halifax  then  menticmed  Addison,  but,  mind- 
ful of  the  dignity  as  well  as  of  the  pecuniary  interest 
of  his  friend,  insisted  that  the  Minister  should  apply  in 
the  most  courteous  manner  to  Addison  himself;  and 
this  Godolphin  promised  to  do. 

Addison  then  occupied  a  garret  up  three  pair  of  stairs, 
over  a  small  shop  in  the  Haymarket.  In  this  humble 
lodging  he  was  surprised,  on  the  morning  which  fol- 
lowed the  conversation  between  Godolphin  and  Halifax, 
by  a  visit  from  no  less  a  person  than  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Henry  Boyle,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  afterwards  Lord  Carleton.  This  high-bom 
minister  had  been  sent  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  as  am- 
bassador to  the  needy  poet.  Addison  readily  under- 
took the  proposed  task,  a  task  which,  to  so  good  a  Whig, 
was  probably  a  pleasure.  When  the  poem  was  Uttle 
more  than  half  finished,  he  showed  it  to  Godolphin, 
who  was  delighted  with  it,  and  particularly  with  the 
famous  similitude  of  the  Angel.  Addison  was  instantly 
appointed  to  a  Commissionership  worth  about  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  and  was  assured  that  this  appoint- 
ment was  only  an  earnest  of  greater  favours. 

The  Campaign  came  forth,  and  was  as  much  ad- 
mired by  the  public  as  by  the  Minister.  It  pleases  us 
less  on  the  whole  than  the  Epistle  to  Halifax.  Yet  it 
undoubtedly  ranks  high  among  the  poems  which  ap; 
peared  during  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Dry- 
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den  and  tlie  dawn  of  Pope's  genius.  The  chief  merit 
of  the  Campaign,  we  think,  is  that  which  was  notic^nl 
by  Johnson,  the  manly  and  rational  rejection  of  fiction. 
The  first  great  poet  whose  works  have  come  down  to 
us  sang  of  war  long  before  war  became  a  science  or  a 
trade.  If,  in  his  time,  there  was  enmity  between  two 
little  Greek  towns,  each  poured  forth  its  crowd  of  citi- 
zens, ignorant  of  discipline,  and  armed  with  implements 
of  labour  rudely  turned  into  weapons.  On  each  side 
appeared  conspicuous  a  few  chiefe,  whose  wealth  had 
enabled  them  to  procure  good  armour,  horses,  and  char- 
iots, and  whose  leisure  had  enabled  them  to  practise 
military  exercises.  One  such  chief,  if  he  were  a  man 
of  great  strength,  agility,  and  courage,  would  probably 
be  more  formidable  than  twenty  common  men ;  and 
the  force  and  dexterity  with  which  he  flung  his  spear 
might  have  no  inconsiderable  share  in  deciding  the 
event  of  the  day.  Such  were  probably  the  battles 
with  which  Homer  was  familiar.  But  Homer  related 
the  actions  of  men  of  a  former  generation,  of  men  who 
sprang  from  the  Gods,  and  communed  with  the  Gods 
face  to  fiice,  of  men,  one  of  whom  could  with  ease  hurl 
rocks  which  two  sturdy  hinds  of  a  later  period  would 
be  unable  even  to  lift.  He  therefore  naturally  repre- 
sented their  martial  exploits  as  resembling  in  kind,  but 
far  surpassing  in  magnitude,  those  of  the  stoutest  and 
most  expert  combatants  of  his  own  age.  Achilles,  clad 
in  celestial  armour,  drawn  by  celestial  coursers,  grasp- 
ing the  spear  which  none  but  himself  could  raise,  driv- 
ing all  Troy  and  Lycia  before  him,  and  choking  Sca- 
mander  with  dead,  was  only  a  magnificent  exaggeration 
of  the  real  hero,  who,  strong,  fearless,  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  weapons,  guarded  by  a  shield  and  helmet  of 
the  best  Sidonian  fabric,  and  whirled  along  by  horses 
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of  Thessalian  breed,  struck  down  with  his  own  riglit 
arm  foe  after  foe.  In  all  rude  societies  similar  notions 
are  found.  There  are  at  this  day  countnes  where  the 
Liieguardsman  Shaw  would  be  considered  as  a  much 
greater  warrior  than  the  Duke  of  WelHngton.  Buona- 
parte loved  to  describe  the  astonishment  with  which 
the  Mamelukes  looked  at  his  diminutive  figure.  Mou- 
rad  Bey,  distinguished  above  all  liis  fellowa  by  his  bodily 
strength,  and  by  the  skill  Mritli  which  he  managed  his 
horse  and  his  sabre,  could  not  believe  that  a  man  who 
was  scarcely  five  feet  high,  and  rode  like  a  butcher, 
could  be  the  greatest  soldier  in  Europe. 

Homer's  descriptions  of  war  had  therefore  as  much 
truth  as  poetry  requires.  But  truth  was  altogether 
wanting  to  the  performances  of  those  who,  writing 
about  battles  which  had  scarcely  any  thing  in  common 
with  the  battles  of  his  times,  servilely  imitated  his  man- 
ner. The  folly  of  Silius  Italicus,  in  particular,  is  posi- 
tively nauseous.  He  undertook  to  record  in  verse  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  great  struggle  between  generals  of  the 
first  order :  and  his  narrative  is  made  up  of  the  hideous 
wounds  which  these  generals  inflicted  with  their  own 
bands.  Asdrubal  flings  a  spear  which  grazes  the  shoul- 
der of  the  consul  Nero  ;  but  Nero  sends  his  spear  into 
Asdrubal's  side.  Fabius  slays  Thuris  and  Butes  and 
Maris  and  Arses,  and  the  longhaired  Adherbes,  and 
the  gigantic  Thylis,  and  Sapharus  and  Monaesus,  and 
the  trumpeter  Morinus.  Hannibal  runs  Perusinus 
through  the  ^roin  with  a  stake,  and  breaks  the  back- 
bone of  Telesinus  with  a  huge  stone.  This  detestable 
fashion  was  copied  in  modem  times,  and  continued  to 
prevail  down  to  the  age  of  Addison.  Several  versifiers 
bad  described  William  turning  thousands  to  flight  by 
his  single  prowess,  and  dyeing  the  Boyne  with  Irish 
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blood.  Nay,  so  estimable  a  writer  as  John  Philips,  the 
author  of  the  Splendid  Shilling,  represented  Marl- 
borough as  having  won  the  battle  of  Blenheim  merely 
by  strength  of  muscle  and  skill  in  fence.  The  follow- 
ing lines  may  serve  as  an  example : 

"  Churchill,  viewing  where 
The  violence  of  TalJard  most  prevailed, 
Came  to  oppose  his  slaughtering  arm.     With  speed 
Precipitate  he  rode,  urging  his  way 
0*er  hills  of  gasping  heroes,  and  /alien  steeds 
Rolling  in  death.     Destruction,  grim  with  blood, 
Attends  his  furious  course.    Around  his  head 
The  glowing  balls  play  iuuocout,  while  he 
With  dire  impetuous  sway  deals  fatal  blows 
Among  the  flying  Gauls.    In  Gallic  blood 
He  dyes  his  reeking  sword,  and  strews  the  ground 
With  Headless  ranks.     What  can  they  do?    Or  how 
Withstand  his  wide-destroying  sword?" 

Addison,  with  excellent  sense  and  taste,  departed 
from  tliis  ridiculous  fashion.  He  reserved  his  praise  for 
the  qualities  which  made  Mai'lborough  truly  great,  en- 
ergy, sagacity,  military  science.  But,  above  all,  the 
poet  extolled  the  firmness  of  that  mind  which,  in  the 
midst  of  confusion,  uproar,  and  slaughter,  examined  and 
disposed  every  thing  with  the  serene  wisdom  of  a 
higher  intelligence. 

Here  it  was  that  he  introduced  the  famous  compari- 
son of  Marlborough  to  an  Angel  guiding  the  whirlwind. 
We  will  not  dispute  the  general  justice  of  Johnson's  re- 
marks on  this  passage.  But  we  must  point  out  one 
circumstance  which  appears  to  have  escaped  all  the 
critics.  The  extraordinary  effect  which  this  simile  pro- 
duced when  it  first  appeared,  and  which  to  the  following 
generation  seemed  inexplicable,  is  doubtless  to  be  chiefly 
attributed  to  a  line  which  most  readers  now  regard  as  a 
feeble  parenthesis, 

*'  Such  as,  of  lute,  o*er  pale  Britutuiia  paM*d.*' 
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Addison  spoke,  not  of  a  storm,  but  of  the  storm.  The 
great  tempest  of  November  1703,  the  only  tempest 
which  in  our  latitude  has  equalled  the  rage  of  a  tropical 
hurricane,  had  left  a  dreadful  recollection  in  the  minds 
of  all  men.  No  other  tempest  was  ever  in  this  country 
the  occasion  of  a  parliamentary  address  or  of  a  public 
fast.  Whole  fleets  had  been  cast  away.  Large  man- 
sions had  been  blown  down.  One  Prelate  had  been 
buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  his  palace.  London  and 
Bristol  had  presented  the  appearance  of  cities  just 
sacked.  Hundreds  of  families  were  still  in  mourning. 
The  prostrate  trunks  of  large  trees,  and  the  ruins  of 
houses,  still  attested,  in  all  the  southern  counties,  the 
fury  of  the  blast  The  popularity  which  the  simile  of 
the  angel  enjoyed  among  Addison's  contemporaries, 
has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  advantage  which,  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  the  partic- 
ular has  over  the  general. 

Soon  after  the  Campaign,  was  published  Addison's 
Narrative  of  his  Travels  in  Italy.  The  first  effect 
produced  by  this  Narrative  was  disappointment.  The 
crowd  of  readers  who  expected  politics  and  scandal, 
speculations  on  the  projects  of  Victor  Amadeus,  and 
anecdotes  about  the  jolhties  of  convents  and  the  amours 
of  cardinals  and  nuns,  were  confounded  by  finding  that 
the  writer's  mind  was  much  more  occupied  by  the  war 
between  the  Trojans  and  Rutulians  than  by  the  war 
between  France  and  Austria ;  and  that  he  seemed  to 
luive  heard  no  scandal  of  later  date  than  the  gallantries 
of  the  En^ress  Faustina.  In  time,  however,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  many  was  overruled  by  that  of  the  few  ; 
ind,  before  the  book  was  reprinted,  it  was  so  eagerly 
sought  that  it  sold  for  five  times  the  original  price.  It 
Is  still  read  with  pleasure :  the  style  is  pure  and  flow- 
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ing  ;  the  classical  quotations  and  allusions  are  numerous 
and  happy  ;  and  we  are  now  and  then  charmed  by  that 
singularly  humane  and  delicate  humour  in  whicli  Ad- 
dison excelled  all  men.  Yet  this  agreeable  work,  even 
when  considered  merely  as  the  history  of  a  literary 
tour,  may  justly  be  censured  on  account  of  its  faults  of 
omission.  We  have  already  said  that,  though  rich  in 
extracts  from  the  Latin  poets,  it  contains  scarcely  any 
references  to  the  Latin  orators  and  historians.  We 
must  add,  that  it  contains  little,  or  rather  no  informa- 
tion, respecting  the  history  and  Kterature  of  modem 
Italy.  To  the  best  of  our  remembrance,  Addison  does 
not  mention  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Boiardo, 
Berni,  Lorenzo  de'Medici,  or  Machiavelli.  He  coldly 
tells  us  that  at  Ferrara  he  saw  the  tomb  of  Ariosto, 
and  that  at  Venice  he  heard  the  gondoliers  sing  verses 
of  Tasso.  But  for  Tasso  and  Ariosto  he  cared  far  less 
than  for  Valerius  Flaccus  and  Sidonius  Apolinaris. 
The  gentle  flow  of  the  Ticin  brings  a  line  of  Silius  to 
his  mind.  The  sulphurous  steam  of  Albula  suggests 
to  him  several  passages  of  Martial.  But  he  has  not  a 
word  to  say  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  Santa  Croce  ;  he 
crosses  the  wood  of  Ravenna  without  recoUecting  the 
Spectre  Huntsman,  and  wanders  up  and  down  Rimini 
without  one  thought  of  Francesca.  At  Paris  he  had 
eagerly  sought  an  introduction  to  Boileau ;  but  he 
seems  not  to  have  been  at  all  aware  that  at  Florence 
he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  a  poet  with  whom  Boileau 
could  not  sustain  a  comparison,  of  the  greatest  lyric 
poet  of  modern  times,  Vincenzio  Filicaja.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  Filicaja  was  the  favourite  poet 
of  the  accomplishe<l  Somers,  under  whose  protection 
Addison  travelled,  and  to  whom  the  account  of  the 
Travels  is  dedicated.     The  truth  is,  that  Addison  knew 
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little,  and  cared  less,  about  the  literature  of  modem 
Italy.  His  favourite  models  were  Latin.  His  favourite 
critics  were  French.  Half  the  Tuscan  poetry  that  he 
had  read  seemed  to  him  monstrous,  and  the  other  half 
tawdry. 

His  Travels  were  followed  by  the  lively  Opera  of 
Rosamond.  This  piece  was  ill  -set  to  music,  and  there- 
fore failed  on  the  stage,  but  it  completely  succeeded  in 
print,  and  is  indeed  excellent  in  its  kind.  The  smooth- 
ness with  which  the  verses  glide,  and  the  elasticity  with 
which  tliey  bound,  is,  to  our  ears  at  least,  very  pleasing. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  if  Addison  had  left 
heroic  couplets  to  Pope,  and  blank  verse  to  Rowe,  and 
had  employed  himself  in  writing  airy  and  spirited  songs, 
his  reputation  as  a  poet  would  have  stood  far  higher 
than  it  now  does.  Some  years  after  his  death,  Rosa- 
mond was  set  to  new  music  by  Doctor  Ame ;  and  was 
performed  with  complete  success.  Several  passages 
long  retained  their  popularity,  and  were  daily  sung, 
during  the  latter  part  of  George  the  Second's  reign,  at 
all  the  harpsichords  in  England. 

While  Addison  thus  amused  himself,  his  prospects, 
and  the  prospects  of  his  party,  were  constantly  becom- 
ing brighter  and  brighter.  In  the  spring  of  1705  the 
ministers  were  freed  from  the  restraint  imposed  by  a 
House  of  Commons  in  which  Tories  of  the  most  per- 
verse class  had  the  ascendency.  The  elections  were 
fiivourable  to  the  Whigs.  The  coalition  which  had  been 
tacitly  and  gradually  formed  was  now  openly  avowed. 
The  Great  Seal  was  given  to  Cowper.  Somers  and 
Halifax  were  sworn  of  the  Council.  Halifax  was  sent 
in  the  following  year  to  carry  the  decorations  of  the 
order  of  the  garter  to  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover, 
and  was  accompanied  on  this  honourable  mission  by 
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Addison,  who  had  just  been  made  Undersecretary  of 
State.  The  Seci-etary  of  State  under  whom  Addison 
first  sei'ved  was  Sir  Cliarles  Hedges,  a  Toiy.  But 
Hedges  was  soon  dismissed  to  make  room  for  the  most 
vehement  of  Whigs,  Charles,  Earl  of  Sunderland.  In 
every  department  of  the  state,  indeed,  the  High  Church- 
men were  compelled  to  give  place  to  their  opponents. 
At  the  close  of  1707,  the  Tories  who  still  remained  in 
office  strove  to  rally,  with  Harley  at  their  head.  But 
the  attempt,  though  favoured  by  the  Queen,  who  had 
always  been  a  Tory  at  heart,  and  who  had  now  quar- 
relled with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  was  unsuc- 
cessfiil.  The  time  was  not  yet.  The  Captain  General 
was  at  tlie  height  of  popularity  and  glory.  The  Low 
Church  party  had  a  majority  in  Parliament.  The 
country  squires  and  rectors,  though  occasionally  utter- 
ing a  savage  growl,  were  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of 
torpor,  which  lasted  till  they  were  roused  into  activity, 
and  indeed  into  madness,  by  the  prosecution  of  Sachev- 
erell.  Harley  and  his  adherents  were  compelled  to 
retire.  The  victory  of  the  Whigs  was  complete.  At 
the  general  election  of  1708,  their  strength  in  the 
House  of  Commons  became  irresistible ;  and  before  the 
end  of  that  year,  Somers  was  made  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  and  Wharton  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Addison  sat  for  Malmsbury  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  was  elected  in  1708.  But  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  the  field  for  him.  The  bashfiilness 
of  his  nature  made  his  wit  and  eloquence  useless 
in  debate.  He  once  rose,  but  could  not  overcome  his 
diffidence,  and  ever  afler  remained  silent.  Nobody 
can  think  it  strange  that  a  great  writer  should  fail  as 
9  speaker.  But  many,  probably,  will  think  it  strange 
that  Addison's  failure  as  a  speaker  should  have  had 
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DO  unfavourable  effect  on  his  success  as  a  politician. 
In  our  time,  a  man  of  high  rank  and  great  fortnn« 
might,  though  speaking  very  httle  and  very  ill,  hold 
a  considerable  post.  But  it  would  now  be  inconceiva- 
ble that  a  mere  adventurer,  a  man  who,  when  out  of 
office,  must  live  by  his  pen,  should  in  a  few  years  be- 
come successively  Undersecretary  of  State,  chief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  and  Secretary  of  State,  witliout 
some  oratorical  talent.  Addison,  without  high  birth, 
and  with  little  property,  rose  to  a  post  which  Dukes, 
the  heads  of  tlie  great  houses  of  Talbot,  Russell,  and 
Bentinck,  have  tliought  it  an  honour  to  fill.  Without 
opening  his  hps  in  debate,  he  rose  to  a  post,  the  highest 
that  Chatham  or  Fox  ever  reached.  And  this  he  did 
before  he  had  been  nine  years  in  Parliament.  We  must 
look  for  the  explanation  of  this  seeming  miracle  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  that  generation  was 
placed.  During  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
time  when  the  Censorship  of  the  Press  ceased,  and  tlie 
time  when  parliamentary  proceedings  began  to  be  freely 
reported,  literary  talents  were,  to  a  pubUc  man,  of  much 
more  importance,  and  oratorical  talents  of  much  less 
importance,  than  in  our  time.  At  present,  the  best 
way  of  giving  rapid  and  wide  publicity  to  a  fact  or  an 
argument  is  to  introduce  that  fact  or  argument  into  a 
speech  made  in  Parliament.  If  a  political  tract  were 
to  appear  superior  to  the  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  or  to 
the  best  numbers  of  the  Freeholder,  the  circulation  of 
such  a  tract  would  be  languid  indeed  when  compared 
Mrith  the  circulation  of  every  remarkable  word  uttered 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature.  A  speech  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  four  in  the  moniing  is 
on  thirty  thousand  tables  before  ten.  A  speech  made 
on  the  Monday  is  read  on  the  Wednesday  by  multir 
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tudes  in  Antrim  and  Aberdeenshire.  The  orator,  by 
the  help  of  die  shorthand  writer,  has  to  a  great  extent 
superseded  the  pamphleteer.  It  was  not  so  in  the 
reign  of  Anne.  The  best  si>eech  could  then  produce 
no  effect  except  on  those  who  heard  it.  It  was  only 
by  means  of  the  press  that  the  opinion  of  the  public 
without  doors  could  be  influenced  ;  and  the  opinion 
of  the  public  without  doors  could  not  but  be  of  the 
highest  importance  in  a  country  governed  by  parlia- 
ments, and  indeed  at  that  time  governed  by  triennial 
parliaments.  The  pen  was  therefore  a  more  formi- 
dable political  engine  than  the  tongue.  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Fox  contended  only  in  Parliament.  But  Wal|)ole 
and  Pulteney,  the  Pitt  and  Fox  of  an  earlier  period, 
had  not  done  half  of  what  was  necessary,  when  they 
sat  down  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  had  still  to  plead  their  cause  before 
the  country,  and  this  they  could  only  do  by  means  of 
the  press.  Their  works  are  now  forgotten.  But  it 
is  certain  that  there  were  in  Grub  Street  few  more 
assiduous  scribblers  of  Thoughts,  Letters,  Answers, 
Remarks,  than  these  two  great  chiefs  of  parties.  Pul- 
teney, when  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  possessid 
of  thirty  thousand  a  year,  edited  the  Craftsman.  Wal- 
pole,  though  not  a  man  of  literary  habits,  was  the 
author  of  at  least  ten  pamphlets,  and  retouched  and 
corrected  many  more.  These  facts  sufficiently  sho>^ 
of  how  great  importance  literary  assistance  then  was 
to  the  contending  parties.  St.  John  was,  certainly, 
in  Anne's  reign,  the  best  Tory  speaker ;  Cowper  was 
probably  the  best  Whig  speaker.  But  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  St.  John  did  so  much  for  the 
Tories  as  Swift,  and  whether  Cowper  did  so  much 
for  the  Whigs  as  Addison.     When   these  things  are 
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duly  considered,  it  will  not  be  thought  strange  that 
Addison  should  have  climbed  higher  in  the  state  than 
any  other  Englishman  has  ever,  by  means  merely  of 
literary  talents,  been  able  to  climb.  Swift  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  climbed  as  high,  if  he  had  not 
been  encumbered  by  his  cassock  and  his  pudding  sleeves. 
As  far  as  the  homage  of  the  great  went,  Swift  had 
as  much  of  it  as  if  he  had  been  Lord  Treasurer. 

To  the  influence  which  Addison  derived  from  his 
literary  talents  was  added  all  the  influence  which  arises 
from  character.  The  world,  always  ready  to  think  the 
worst  of  needy  political  adventurers,  was  forced  to 
make  one  exception.  Restlessness,  violence,  audacity, 
laxity  of  principle,  are  the  vices  ordinarily  attributed  to 
that  class  of  men.  But  faction  itself  could  not  deny 
that  Addison  had,  through  all  changes  of  fortune,  been 
strictly  faithful  to  his  early  opinions,  and  to  his  early 
friends  ;  that  his  integrity  was  without  stain ;  that  his 
whole  deportment  indicated  a  fine  sense  of  the  becom- 
ing ;  that,  in  the  utmost  heat  of  controversy,  his  zeal 
was  tempered  by  a  regard  for  truth,  humanity,  and  so- 
cial decorum ;  that  no  outrage  could  ever  provoke  him 
to  retaliation  unworthy  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman ; 
and  that  his  only  faults  were  a  too  sensitive  delicacy, 
and  a  modesty  which  amounted  to  bashfulness. 

He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  popular  men 
of  his  time  ;  and  much  of  his  popularity  he  owed,  we 
believe,  to  that  very  timidity  which  his  friends  lamented. 
That  timidity  oflen  prevented  him  from  exhibiting  his 
talents  to  the  best  advantage.  But  it  propitiated  Ne- 
mesis. It  averted  that  envy  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  excited  by  fame  so  splendid,  and  by  so  rapid 
an  elevation.  No  man  is  so  great  a  favourite  with  the 
public  as  he  who  is  at  once  an  object  of  admiration,  of 
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respect,  and  of  pity  ;  and  such  were  the  feelings  which 
Addison  inspired.  Those  who  enjoyed  the  privil^e  of 
hearing  his  familiar  conversation,  deckred  with  one 
voice  that  it  was  superior  even  to  his  writings.  The 
brilliant  Mary  Montague  said,  that  she  had  known  all 
the  wits,  and  that  Addison  was  the  best  company  in 
the  world.  The  malignant  Pope  was  forced  to  own, 
that  there  was  a  charm  in  Addison's  talk,  which  could 
be  found  nowhere  else.  Swift,  when  burning  with 
animosity  against  the  Whigs,  could  not  but  confess  to 
Stella  that,  after  all,  he  had  never  known  any  associate 
so  agreeable  as  Addison.  Steele,  an  excellent  judge  of 
h'vely  conversation,  said,  that  the  conversation  of  Ad- 
dison was  at  once  the  most  polite,  and  the  most  mii*th* 
ful,  that  could  be  imagined ;  that  it  was  Terence  and 
Catullus  in  one,  heightened  by  an  exquisite  something 
which  was  neither  Terence  nor  Catullus,  but  Addison 
alone.  Young,  an  excellent  judge  of  serious  conversa- 
tion, said,  that  when  Addison  was  at  his  ease,  he  went 
on  in  a  noble  strain  of  thought  and  language,  so  as  to 
chain  the  attention  of  every  hearer.  Nor  were  Ad- 
dison's great  colloquial  powers  more  admirable  than  the 
courtesy  and  softness  of  heart  which  appeared  in  his 
conversation.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  too  much 
to  say  that  he  was  wholly  devoid  of  the  malice  wliich 
is,  perhaps,  inseparable  from  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous. He  had  one  habit  which  both  Swift  and  Stella 
applauded,  and  which  we  hardly  know  how  to  blame 
If  his  first  attempts  to  set  a  presuming  dunce  right 
were  ill  received,  he  changed  his  tone,  "  assented  with 
civil  leer,"  and  lured  the  flattered  coxcomb  deeper  and 
deeper  into  absurdity.  That  siich  was  his  practice  we 
should,  we  think,  have  guessed  from  his  works.  The 
Tatler's  criticisms   on    Mr.    Softly's   sonnet,  and  the 
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Spectator's  dialogue  with  the  politician  who  is  so  zealous 
for  the  honour  of  Lady  Q — ^p — t — s,  are  excellent 
specimens  of  tliis  innocent  mischief. 

Such  were  Addison's  talents  for  conversation.  But 
his  rare  gifts  were  not  exhibited  to  crowds  or  to  stran^ 
gers.  As  soon  as  he  entered  a  large  company,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  an  unknown  face,  his  lips  were  sealed,  and 
liis  manners  became  constrained.  None  who  met  him 
only  in  great  assemblies  would  have  been  able  to  believe 
that  he  was  the  same  man  who  had  often  kept  a  few 
friends  listening  and  laughing  round  a  table,  from  the 
time  when  the  play  ended,  till  the  clock  of  St.  Paul's 
in  Covent  Garden  struck  four.  Yet,  even  at  such  a 
table,  he  was  not  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  To  en- 
joy his  conversation  in  the  highest  perfection,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  alone  with  him,  and  to  hear  hitn,  in  his 
own  phrase,  think  aloud.  "  There  is  no  such  thing," 
he  used  to  say,  "  as  real  conversation,  but  between  two 
persons." 

This  timidity,  a  timidity  surely  neither  ungraceful 
nor  unamiable,  led  Addison  into  the  two  most  serious 
faults  which  can  with  justice  be  imputed  to  him.  He 
found  tliat  ^vine  broke  the  spell  which  lay  on  his  fine 
intellect,  and  was  therefore  too  easily  seduced  into  con- 
vivial excess.  Such  excess  was  in  that  age  regarded, 
even  by  grave  men,  as  the  most  venial  of  all  peccadil- 
loes, and  was  so  fisir  from  being  a  mark  of  ill-breeding, 
that  it  was  almost  essential  to  the  character  of  a  fine 
gentleman.  But  the  smallest  speck  is  seen  on  a  Avhite 
ground ;  and  almost  all  the  biographers  of  Addison 
have  said  something  about  tliis  j&iling.  Of  any  other 
statesman  or  writer  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  we  should 
no  more  think  of  saying  that  he  sometimes  took  too 
much  wine,  than  that  he  wore  a  long  wig  and'  a  sword. 
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To  the  excessive  modesty  of  Addison's  nature  we 
must  ascribe  another  fault  which  generally  arises  fi-om 
a  very  different  cause.  He  became  a  little  too  fond  of 
seeing  himself  surrounded  by  a  small  circle  of  admirers, 
to  whom  he  was  as  a  King  or  rather  as  a  God.  All 
these  men  were  &r  inferior  to  him  in  ability,  and  some 
of  them  had  very  serious  faults.  Nor  did  those  faults 
escape  his  observation ;  for,  if  ever  there  was  an  eye 
which  saw  through  and  through  men,  it  was  the  eye  of 
Addison.  But  with  the  keenest  observation,  and  thr* 
finest  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  he  had  a  large;  charity^ 
The  feeling  with  which  he  looked  on  most  of  his  hum 
ble  companions  was  one  of  benevolence,  slightly  tinc- 
tured with  contempt.  He  was  at  perfect  ease  in  theii 
company  ;  he  was  grateful  for  their  devoted  attachment  j 
and  he  loaded  them  with  benefits.  Their  veneration 
for  him  appears  to  have  exceeded  tliat  with  which 
Johnson  was  regarded  by  Boswell,  or  Warburton  by 
Hurd.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  adulation  to  turn 
such  a  head,  or  deprave  such  a  heart,  as  Addison's. 
But  it  must  in  candour  be  admitted  tliat  he  contract^ 
some  of  the  faults  which  can  scarcely  be  avoided  by 
any  person  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the  oracle  of 
a  small  literary  coterie. 

One  member  of  this  Uttle  society  was  Eustace  Bud- 
gell,  a  young  Templer  of  some  literature,  and  a  distant 
relation  of  Addison.  There  was  at  this  time  no  stain 
on  the  character  of  Budgell,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  his  career  would  have  been  prosperous  and  honour- 
able, if  the  life  of  his  cousin  had  been  prolonged.  But, 
when  the  master  was  laid  in  the  grave,  the  disciple 
broke  loose  from  all  restraint,  descended  rapidly  from 
one  degree  of  vice  and  misery  to  another,  ruined  his 
(ortune  by  follies,  attempted  to  repair  it  by  crimes,  and 
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at  length  closed  a  wicked  and  unhappy  life  by  self- 
murder.  Yet,  to  the  last,  the  wretched  man,  gambler, 
lampooner,  cheat,  forger,  as  he  was,  retained  his  affec- 
tion and  veneration  for  Addison,  and  recorded  those 
feelings  in  the  last  lines  which  he  traced  before  he  hid 
himself  from  infamy  under  London  Bridge. 

AnolJier  of  Addison's  favourite  companions  was 
Ambrose  Phillipps,  a  good  Whig  and  a  middling  poet, 
who  had  the  honour  of  bringing  into  fashion  a  species 
of  composition  which  has  been  called,  after  his  name, 
Namby  Pamby.  But  the  most  remarkable  members 
of  the  Uttle  senate,  as  Pope  long  afterwards  called  it, 
were  Richard  Steele  and  Thomas  Tickell. 

Steele  had  known  Addison  from  childhood.  They 
had  been  together  at  the  Charter  House  and  at  Ox- 
ford ;  but  circumstances  had  then,  for  a  time,  sepa- 
rated them  widely.  Steele  had  left  college  without 
taking  a  degree,  had  been  disinherited  by  a  rich  re- 
lation, had  led  a  vagrant  life,  had  served  in  the  army, 
liad  tried  to  find  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  had 
written  a  religious  treatise  and  several  comedies.  He 
was  one  of  those  people  whom  it  is  impossible  either  to 
hate  or  to  respect.  His  temper  was  sweet,  his  affec- 
tions warm,  his  spirits  lively,  liis  passions  strong,  and 
his  principles  weak.  His  life  was  spent  in  sinning 
and  repenting;  in  inculcating  what  was  right,  and 
doing  what  was  wrong.  In  speculation,  he  was  a 
man  of  piety  and  honour ;  in  practice  he  was  mucli  of 
the  rake  and  a  little  of  the  swindler.  He  was,  how- 
ever, so  goodnatured  that  it  was  not  easy  to  be  seri- 
ously angry  with  him,  and  that  even  rigid  moralists 
felt  more  inclined  to  pity  than  to  blame  him,  when 
he  diced  himself  into  a  spunging  house  or  drank  him- 
self into  a  fever.     Addison  regarded  Steele  with  kind- 
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ness  not  uniningled  with  scorn,  tried,  with  little  succc^ss, 
to  keep  him  out  of  scrapes,  introduced  him  to  the 
great,  procured  a  good  place  for  him,  corrected  his 
plays,  and,  though  by  no  means  rich,  lent  him  large 
sums  of  money.  One  of  these  loans  appears,  from  a 
letter  dated  in  August  1708,  to  have  amounted  to  a 
thousand  pounds.  Those  pecuniary  transactions  prob- 
ably led  to  frequent  bickerings.  It  is  said  that,  on 
one  occasion,  Steele's  n^Iigence,  or  dishonesty,  pro- 
voked Addison  to  repay  himself  by  the  help  of  a  bailiff. 
We  cannot  join  with  Miss  Aikin  in  rejecting  this 
story.  Johnson  heard  it  from  Savage,  who  heard  it 
from  Steele.  Few  private  transactions  which  took 
place  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  are  proved  by 
stronger  evidence  than  this.  But  we  can  by  no  means 
agree  with  those  who  condemn  Addison's  severity. 
The  most  amiable  of  mankind  may  well  be  moved  to 
indignation,  when  what  he  has  earned  hardly,  and  lent 
with  great  inconvenience  to  himself,  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  a  friend  in  distress,  is  squandered  with 
insane  profusion.  We  will  illustrate  our  meaning  by 
an  example  which  is  not  the  less  striking  because  it 
is  taken  from  fiction.  Dr.  Harrison,  in  Fielding's 
Amelia,  is  represented  as  the  most  benevolent  of 
human  beings ;  yet  he  takes  in  execution,  not  only  the 
goods,  but  the  person  of  his  friend  Booth.  Dr.  Har- 
rison resorts  to  this  strong  measure  because  he  has 
been  informed  that  Booth,  while  pleading  poverty  as 
an  excuse  for  not  pajring  just  debts,  has  been  buying 
fine  jewellery,  and  setting  up  a  coach.  No  person  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  Steele's  life  and  correspondence 
can  doubt  that  he  behaved  quite  as  ill  to  Addison  as 
Booth  was  accused  of  behaving  to  Dr.  Harrison.  The 
real  history,  we  have  Uttle  doubt,  was  something  like 
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this:  —  A  letter  comes  to  Addison,  imploring  help  in 
patlictic  terms,  and  promising  reformation  and  speedy 
repajrment.  Poor  Dick  declares  that  he  has  not  an 
inch  of  candle,  or  a  bushel  of  coals,  or  credit  with  the 
batcher  for  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  Addison  Is  moved. 
He  determines  to  deny  liimself  some  medals  which  are 
wanting  to  his  series  of  the  Twelve  Caesars ;  to  put  oft* 
baying  the  new  edition  of  Bayle's  Dictionary ;  and  to 
wear  his  old  sword  and  buckles  another  year.  In  this 
way  he  manages  to  send  a  hundred  pounds  to  his 
friend.  The  next  day  he  calls  on  Steele,  and  finds 
scores  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  assembled.  The  fiddles 
are  playing.  The  table  is  groaning  under  Champagne, 
Bargundy,  and  pyramids  of  sweetmeats.  Is  it  strange 
that  a  man  whose  kindness  is  thus  abused,  should  send 
sheriff^'s  officers  to  reclaim  what  is  due  to  him  ? 

Tickell  was  a  young  man,  fresh  from  Oxford,  who 
had  introduced  himself  to  public  notice  by  writing  a 
most  ingenious  and  graceftil  little  poem  in  praise  of  the 
opera  of  Rosamond.  He  deserved,  and  at  length 
attained,  the  first  place  in  Addison'd  friendship.  For  a 
time  Steele  and  Tickell  were  on  good  terms.  But  they 
loved  Addison  too  much  to  love  each  other,  and  at  length 
became  as  bitter  enemies  as  the  rival  bulls  in  Virgil. 

At  the  close  of  1708  Wharton  became  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  appointed  Addison  Chief  Secre- 
tary. Addison  was  consequently  under  the  necessity 
of  quitting  London  for  Dublin.  Besides  the  chief  sec- 
i^taryship,  which  was  then  worth  about  two  thousand 
|K)unds  a  year,  he  obtained  a  patent  appointing  him 
keeper  of  the  Irish  Records  for  life,  with  a  salary  of 
three  or  four  hundred  a  year.  Budgell  accompanied 
his  cousin  in  the  capacity  of  private  Secretary. 

Wharton  and  Addison  had  nothing  in  common  but 
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Whiggism.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  not  only  licen- 
tious and  corrupt,  but  was  distinguished  from  other 
libertines  and  jobbers  by  a  callous  impudence  which 
presented  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  Secretary's  gen- 
tleness and  delicacy.  Many  parts  of  the  Irish  admin- 
istration at  this  time  appear  to  have  deserved  serious 
blame.  But  against  Addison  there  was  not  a  murmur. 
He  long  afterwards  asserted,  what  all  the  evidence 
which  we  have  ever  seen  tends  to  prove,  that  his  dili- 
gence and  integrity  gained  the  friendship  of  all  the  most 
considerable  persons  in  Ireland. 

The  parliamentary  career  of  Addison  in  Ireland  has, 
we  think,  wholly  escaped  the  notice  of  all  his  biogra- 
phers. He  was  elected  member  for  the  borough  of 
Cavan  in  the  summer  of  1709  ;  and  in  tlie  journals  of 
two  sessions  his  name  frequently  occui's.  Some  of  the 
entries  appear  to  indicate  that  he  so  fer  overcame  his 
timidity  as  to  make  speeches.  Nor  is  tliis  by  any  means 
improbable  ;  for  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  was  a  far 
less  formidable  audience  than  the  English  House  ;  and 
many  tongues  which  were  tied  by  fear  in  the  gi'eater 
assembly  became  fluent  in  the  smaller.  Gerard  Ham- 
ilton, for  example,  who,  from  fear  of  losing  the  fame 
gained  by  his  single  speech,  sat  mute  at  Westminster 
during  forty  years,  spoke  with  great  effect  at  Dublin 
when  he  was  Secretary  to  Lord  Hali&x. 

While  Addison  was  in  Ireland,  an  event  occiured 
to  which  he  owes  his  high  and  permanent  rank  among 
British  writers.  As  yet  his  fame  rested  on  perform- 
ances which,  though  highly  respectable,  were  not  built 
for  duration,  and  which  would,  if  he  had  produced 
nothing  else,  have  now  been  almost  forgotten,  on  some 
excellent  Latin  verses,  on  some  English  verses  which 
occasionally  rose  above  mediocrity,  and  on  a  book  of 
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travels,  agreeably  written,  but  not  indicating  any  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  mind.  These  works  showed  him 
to  be  a  man  of  taste,  sense,  and  learning.  The  time  had 
come  when  he  was  to  prove  himself  a  man  of  genius, 
and  to  enrich  our  literature  with  compositions  wliich 
will 'live  as  long  as  the  English  language. 

In  the  spring  of  1709  Steele  formed  a  literary  project, 
of  "which  ho  was  far  indeed  from  foreseeing  the  conse- 
quences. Periodical  papers  had  during  many  years 
been  published  in  London.  Most  of  these  were  politi- 
cal ;  but  in  some  of  them  questions  of  morality,  taste, 
and  love  casuistry  had  been  discussed.  The  literary 
merit  of  these  works  was  small  indeed ;  and  even  their 
names  are  now  known  only  to  the  curious. 

Steele  had  been  appointed  Gazetteer  by  Sunderland, 
at  the  request,  it  is  said,  of  Addison,  and  thus  had  ac- 
cess to  foreign  intelligence  earlier  and  more  authentic 
Uian  was  in  those  times  within  the  reach  of  an  ordi- 
nary newswriter.  This  circumstance  seems  to  have 
suggested  to  him  the  scheme  of  publishing  a  periodical 
paper  on  a  new  plan.  It  was  to  appear  on  the  days 
on  which  the  post  left  London  for  the  country,  which 
were,  in  that  generation,  the  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays.  It  was  to  contain  the  foreign  news,  ac- 
counts of  theatrical  representations,  and  the  literary 
gossip  of  Will's  and  of  the  Grecian.  It  was  also  to 
contain  remarks  on  the  fashionable  topics  of  the  day, 
compliments  to  beauties,  pasquinades  on  noted  sharp- 
ers, and  criticisms  on  popular  preachers.  The  aim  of 
Steele  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  first  higher  than 
this.  He  was  not  ill  qualified  to  conduct  the  work  which 
be  had  planned.  His  public  intelligence  he  drew  from 
the  best  sources.  He  knew  the  town,  and  had  paid  dear 
'or  his  knowledge.     He  had  read  much  more  than  the 
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dissipated  men  of  that  time  were  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing. He  was  a  rake  among  scholars,  and  a  scholar 
among  rakes.  His  style  was  easy  and  not  incorrect ; 
and,  though  his  wit  and  humour  were  of  no  high  order, 
his  gay  animal  spirits  imparted  to  his  compositions  an 
air  of  vivacity  which  ordinary  readers  could  hardly'dis- 
tinguish  from  comic  genius.  His  writings  have  been 
well  compared  to  those  light  wines  which,  though  defi- 
cient in  body  and  flavour,  are  yet  a  pleasant  small  drink, 
if  not  kept  too  long,  or  carried  too  far. 

Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire,  Asti'ologer,  was  an  imagi- 
nary person,  almost  as  well  kno\m  in  that  age  as  Mr. 
Paul  Pry  or  Mr.  Samuel  Pickwick  in  ours.  Swift 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Bickerstaff  in  a  satirical 
pamphlet  against  Partridge,  the  maker  of  almanacks. 
Partridge  had  been  fool  enough  to  publish  a  furious  re- 
ply. Bickerstaff  had  rejoined  in  a  second  pamphlet  still 
more  diverting  than  the  first.  All  the  wits  had  com- 
bined to  keep  up  the  joke,  and  the  town  was  long  in 
convulsions  of  laughter.  Steele  determined  to  employ 
the  name  which  this  controversy  had  made  popular ; 
and,  in  1709,  it  was  announced  that  Isaac  Bickerstaff, 
Esquire,  Astrologer,  was  about  to  publish  a  paper  called 
the  Tatler. 

Addison  had  not  been  consulted  about  this  scheme : 
but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it  he  determined  to  give  his 
assistance.  The  effect  of  that  assistance  cannot  be  bet- 
ter described  than  in  Steele's  own  words.  "  I  fared,'' 
he  said,  "  like  a  distressed  prince  who  calls  in  a  powerful 
neighbour  to  his  aid.  I  was  undone  by  my  auxiliary. 
When  I  had  once  called  him  in,  I  could  not  subsist 
without  dependence  on  him."  "  The  paper,"  he  says 
elsewhere,  "  was  advanced  indeed.  It  was  raised  to  a 
greater  thing  than  I  intended  it." 
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It  IS  probable  that  Addison,  when  he  sent  across  St. 
George's  Channel  his  first  contributions  to  the  Tatler, 
had  no  notion  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  own  pow- 
ers. He  was  tlie  possessor  of  a  vast  mine,  rich  with  a 
hundred  ores.  But  he  had  been  acquainted  only  with 
the  least  precious  part  of  his  treasures,  and  had  hitherto 
contented  himself  witli  producing  sometimes  copper  and 
sometimes  lead,  intermingled  with  a  little  silver.  All  at 
once,  and  by  mere  accident,  he  had  lighted  on  an  inex- 
haustible vein  of  the  finest  gold. 

The  mere  choice  and  arrangement  of  his  words 
would  have  sufficed  to  make  his  essays  classical.  For 
never,  not  even  by  Dry  den,  not  even  by  Temple,  had 
the  English  language  been  written  with  such  sweetness, 
grace,  and  facility.  But  this  was  the  smallest  part  of 
Addison's  praise.  Had  he  clothed  his  thoughts  in  the 
half  French  style  of  Horace  Walpole,  or  in  the  half 
Latin  style  of  Dr.  Johnson,  or  in  the  half  German  jargon 
of  the  present  day,  his  genius  would  have  triumphed 
over  all  &ults  of  manner.  Asa  moral  satirist  he  stands 
unrivalled.  If  ever  the  best  Tatlers  and  Spectators 
were  equalled  in  their  own  kind,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  guess  that  it  must  have  been  by  the  lost  comedies  of 
Menander. 

In  wit,  properly  so  called,  Addison  was  not  inferior 
to  Cowley  or  Butler.  No  single  ode  of  Cowley  con- 
tains so  many  happy  analogies  as  are  crowded  into 
the  lines  to  Sir  Godfirey  Kneller;  and  we  would 
undertake  to  collect  from  the  Spectators  as  great  a 
number  of  ingenious  illustrations  as  can  be  found  in 
Hudibras.  The  still  higher  faculty  of  invention  Ad- 
dison possessed  in  still  larger  measure.  The  numerous 
fictions,  generally  original,  often  wild  and  grotesque, 
but  always  singularly  graceful  and  happy,  which  are 
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loiiiul  in  his  essays,  fully  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
great  poet,  a  i-ank  to  which  his  metrical  compositions 
give  him  no  claim.  As  an  observer  of  life,  of  man- 
ner, of  all  the  shades  of  human  character,  he  stands 
in  the  fii'st  class.  And  what  he  observed  he  had  the 
ait  of  communicating  in  two  widely  different  ways. 
He  could  describe  virtues,  vices,  habits,  v^rhims,  as  well 
as  Clarendon.  But  he  could  do  something  better.  He 
could  call  human  beings  into  existence,  and  make  them 
exhibit  tliemselves.  If  we  wish  to  find  any  tiling 
more  vivid  than  Addison's  best  portraits,  we  must  go 
either  to  Shaksj>eare  or  Cervantes. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Addison's  humour,  of  his 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  of  his  power  of  awakening  that 
sense  in  others,  and  of  drawing  mirtli  from  incident^ 
which  occur  every  day,  and  from  little  peculiarities  of 
temper  and  manner,  sucli  as  may  be  found  in  every 
man  ?  We  feel  the  charm  :  we  give  ourselves  up  to  it : 
but  we  strive  in  vain  to  analyse  it. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  describing  Addison's  pecul- 
iar pleasantry  is  to  compare  it  with  the  pleasantry  of 
some  other  great  satirists.  The  tliree  most  eminent 
masters  of  the  art  of  ridicule  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  were,  we  conceive,  Addison,  S^ifl,  and  Vol- 
taire. Which  of  the  three  had  the  greatest  power  of 
moving  laughter  may  be  questioned.  But  each  of 
them,  within  his  own  domain,  was  supreme. 

Voltaire  is  the  prince  of  buffoons.  His  merriment  is 
without  disguise  or  restraint.  He  gambols  ;  he  grins  ; 
he  shakes  the  sides  ;  he  points  the  finger ;  he  turns  up 
the  nose  ;  he  shoots  out  the  tongue.  The  manner  of 
Swifl  is  the  very  opposite  to  this.  He  moves  laughter, 
but  never  joins  in  it.  He  appears  in  his  works  such  as 
he  appeared  in  society.    All  the  company  are  convulsed 
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irith  ineiTiraent,  wliile  the  Dean,  the  author  of  all  the 
mirdi,  preserves  an  invincible  gravity,  and  even  sour- 
ness of  aspect,  and  gives  utterance  to  the  most  eccentric 
and  ludicrous  fancies,  with  the  air  of  a  man  reading  the 
commination  service. 

The  manner  of  Addison  is  as  remote  from  that  of 
Svrift  as  from  that  of  Voltaire.  He  neither  laughs  out 
like  the  Fi'ench  wit,  nor,  like  the  Irish  wit,  throws  a 
double  portion  of  severity  into  his  countenance  while 
laughing  inwardly ;  but  preserves  a  look  peculiarly  his 
own,  a  look  of  demure  serenity,  disturbed  only  by  an 
arch  sparkle  of  the  eye,  an  almost  imperceptible  eleva- 
tion of  the  brow,  an  almost  imperceptible  curL  of  the 
lip.  His  tone  is  never  that  either  of  a  Jack  Pudding 
or  of  a  Cynic.  It  is  that  of  a  gentleman,  in  whom  the 
quickest  sense  of  the  ridiculous  is  constantly  tempered 
by  good  nature  and  good  breeding. 

We  own  that  the  humour  of  Addison  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, of  a  more  delicious  flavour  than  the  humour  of 
either  Swift  or  Voltaire.  Thus  much,  at  least,  is  cer- 
tain, that  both  Swift  and  Voltaire  have  been  success- 
fully mimicked,  and  that  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to 
mimic  Addison.  The  letter  of  the  Ahh6  Coyer  to 
Pansophe  is  Voltaire  all  over,  and  imposed,  during  a 
long  time,  on  the  Academicians  of  Paris.  There  are 
passages  in  Arbuthnot's  satirical  works  which  we,  at 
least,  cannot  distinguish  from  Swift's  best  writing.  But 
of  the  many  eminent  men  who  have  made  Addison 
their  model,  though  several  have  copied  his  mere  diction 
with  happy  effect,  none  have  been  able  to  catch  the 
tone  of  his  pleasantry.  In  the  World,  in  the  Connois- 
seur, in  the  Mirror,  in  the  Lounger,  there  are  numer- 
ous papers  written  in  obvious  imitation  of  his  Ta tiers 
and  Spectators.    Most  of  these  papers  have  some  merit  ; 
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many  are  very  lively  and  amusing ;  but  there  is  not  a 
single  one  which  could  be  passed  off  as  Addison's  on  a 
critic  of  the  smallest  perspicacity. 

But  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  Addison  from 
Swift,  from  Voltaire,  from  almost  all  the  other  great 
masters  of  ridicule,  is  the  grace,  the  nobleness,  the 
moral  purity,  which  we  find  even  in  his  merriment. 
Severity,  gradually  hardening  and  darkening  into 
misanthropy,  characterizes  the  works  of  Swift.  The 
nature  of  Voltaire  was,  indeed,  not  inhuman ;  but  be 
venerated  nothing.  Neither  in  the  masterpieces  of  art 
nor  in  the  purest  examples  of  virtue,  neither  in  the 
Great  First  Cause  nor  in  the  awftil  enigma  of  the  grave, 
could  he  see  any  thing  but  subjects  for  drollery.  The 
more  solemn  and  august  the  theme,  the  more  monkey- 
like was  his  grimacing  and  chattering.  The  mirth  of 
Swift  is  the  mirth  of  Mephistophiles ;  the  mirth  of  Vol- 
taire is  the  mirth  of  Puck.  If,  as  Soame  Jenyns  oddly 
imagined,  a  portion  of  the  happiness  of  Seraphim  and 
just  men  made  poifect  be  derived  from  an  exquisite 
perception  of  the  ludicrous,  their  mirth  must  surely  be 
none  other  than  the  mirth  of  Addison  ;  a  mirth  oonstst* 
ent  with  tender  compassion  for  all  that  is  fiail,  and  with 
profound  reverence  for  all  that  is  sublime.  Nothing 
great,  nothing  amiable,  no  moral  duty,  no  doctrine  of 
natuml  or  revealed  religion,  has  ever  been  associated  by 
Addison  with  any  degrading  idea.  His  humanity  is 
without  a  parallel  in  literary  history.  The  highest 
jiroof  of  virtue  is  to  possess  boundless  power  witliout 
abusing  it  No  kind  of  power  is  more  formidable  than 
the  power  of  making  men  ridiculous ;  and  that  power 
Addkon  possessed  in  boundless  measure.  How  grossly 
that  ])ower  was  abused  by  Swift  and  by  Voltaire  is  well 
known.    But  of  Addison  it  mav  be  confidently  affirmed 
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fchat  he  has  blackened  no  man's  character,  nay,  tliat  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  in  all  the 
volumes  which  he  has  left  us  a  single  taunt  wliich  can 
be  called  ungenerous  or  unkind.  Yet  he  had  detractors, 
whose  malignity  might  have  seemed  to  justify  as  terri- 
ble a  rexenge  as  that  which  men,  not  superior  to  him 
in  genius,  wreaked  on  Bettesworth  and  on  Franc  de 
Pompignan.  He  was  a  politician ;  he  was  the  best 
writer  of  his  party  ;  he  lived  in  times  of  fierce  excite- 
ment, in  times  when  persons  of  high  character  and 
station  stooped  to  scurrility  such  as  is  now  practised 
only  by  the  basest  of  mankind.  Yet  no  provocation 
and  no  example  could  induce  him  to  return  railing  for 
railing. 

Of  the  service  which  his  Essays  rendered  to  morality 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  It  is  true,  that,  when 
the  Tatler  appeared,  that  age  of  outrageous  profnneness 
and  licentiousness  which  followed  the  Restoration  had 
passed  away.  Jeremy  Collier  had  shamed  the  theatres 
into  something  which,  compared  with  the  excesses  of 
Etherege  and  Wycherley,  might  be  called  decency. 
Yet  there  still  lingered  in  the  pubUc  mind  a  pernicious 
notion  that  there  was  some  connection  between  genius 
and  profligacy,  between  the  domestic  virtues  and  the 
sullen  formality  of  the  Puritans.  That  error  it  is  the 
glory  of  Addison  to  have  dispelled.  He  taught  the  na* 
tion  that  the  faith  and  the  morality  of  Hale  and  Tillot- 
son  might  be  found  in  company  with  wit  more  sparkling 
than  the  wit  of  Congreve,  and  with  humour  richer  than 
the  humour  of  Vanbrugh.  So  effectually,  indeed,  did 
he  retort  on  vice  the  mockery  which  had  recently  been 
directed  against  virtue,  that,  since  liis  time,  the  open 
violation  of  decency  has  always  been  considered  among 
us  as  the  mark  of  a  fool.     And  this   revolution,  the 
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greatest  and  most  salutary  ever  effected  by  any  satirist, 
he  accomplished,  be  it  remembered,  ii^ithout  writing  one 
personal  lampoon. 

In  the  early  contributions  of  Addison  to  the  Tatler 
his  pecuKar  powers  were  not  ftilly  exhibited.  Yet 
^fi'om  the  first,  his  superiority  to  all  his  coadjutors  was 
evident.  Some  of  his  later  Tatlers  are  fully  equal  to 
any  thing  that  he  ever  wrote.  Among  the  portraits,  we 
most  admire  Tom  Folio,  Ned  Softly,  and  the  Political 
Upholsterer.  The  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Honour, 
the  Thermometer  of  Zeal,  the  story  of  the  Frozen 
Words,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Shilling,  are  excellent  spec- 
imens of  that  ingenious  and  lively  species  of  fiction  in 
which  Addison  excelled  all  men.  There  is  one  still  bet- 
ter paper  of  the  same  class.  But  though  that  paper,  a 
hundred  and  thirty-three  years  ago,  was  probably  thought 
as  edifying  as  one  of  Smalridge's  sermons,  we  dare  not 
indicate  it  to  the  squeamish  readers  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

During  the  session  of  Parliament  which  commenced 
in  November  1709,  and  which  the  impeachment  of 
Sacheverell  has  made  memorable,  Addison  appears  to 
have  resided  in  London.  The  Tatler  was  now  more 
popular  than  any  periodical  paper  had  ever  been ;  and 
nis  connection  with  it  was  generally  known.  It  was 
not  known,  however,  that  almost  every  thing  good  in 
the  Tatler  was  his.  The  truth  is,  that  the  fifty  or 
sixty  numbers  which  we  owe  to  him  were  not  merely 
the  best,  but  so  decidedly  the  best  that  any  five  of 
them  are  more  valuable  than  all  the  two  hundred 
numbers  in  which  he  had  no  share. 

He  required,  at  this  time,  all  the  solace  which  he 
could  derive  from  literary  success.  The  Queen  had 
always   disliked   the   Whigs.     She  had   during  some 
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years  disliked  the  Marlborough  family.  But,  reigning 
by  a  disputed  title,  she  t^ould  not  venture  directly  to 
oppose  herself  to  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and,  engaged  as  she  was  in  a  war  on  the  event 
of  which  her  own  Crown  was  staked,  she  could  no! 
venture  to  disgrace  a  great  and  successful  genera!. 
But  at  length,  in  the  year  1710,  the  causes  which  had 
restrained  her  from  showing  her  aversion  to  the  Low 
Church  party  ceased  to  operate.  The  trial  of  Sache- 
verell  produced  an  outbreak  of  pubHc  feeling  scarcely 
less  violent  than  the  outbreaks  which  we  can  ourselves 
remember  in  1820,  and  in  1831.  The  country  gentle- 
men, the  country  clergymen,  the  rabble  of  the  towns, 
were  all  for  once,  on  the  same  side.  It  was  clear  that, 
if  a  general  election  took  place  before  the  excitement 
abated,  the  Tories  would  have  a  majority.  The  ser- 
vices of  Marlborough  had  been  so  splendid  that  they 
were  no  longer  necessary.  The  Queen's  throne  was 
secure  from  all  attack  on  the  part  of  Lewis.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  much  more  likely  that  the  English  and  Ger- 
man armies  would  divide  the  spoils  of  Versailles  and 
Marli  than  that  a  Marshal  of  France  would  bring  back 
the  Pretender  to  St.  James's.  The  Queen,  acting  by 
the  advice  of  Harley,  determined  to  dismiss  her  ser- 
vants. In  June  the  change  commenced.  Sunderland 
was  the  first  who  fell.  The  Tories  exulted  over  his 
fall.  The  Whigs  tried,  during  a  few  weeks,  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  her  Majesty  had  acted  only  from 
personal  dislike  to  the  Secretary,  and  that  she  medi- 
tated no  ftirther  alteration.  But,  early  in  August, 
Godolphin  was  surprised  by  a  letter  from  Anne,  which 
directed  him  to  break  his  white  staff*.  Even  after 
this  event,  the  irresolution  or  dissimulation  of  Harley 
kq>t  up  the  hopes  of  the  Whigs  during  another  month ; 
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and  then  the  ruin  became  rapid  and  violent.  The 
Parliament  was  dissolved.  The  Ministers  were  turned 
out.  The  Tories  were  called  to  office.  The  tide  of 
popularity  ran  violently  in  favour  of  the  High  Church 
party.  That  party,  feeble  in  the  kte  House  of  Comr 
mons,  ^vas  now  in*esistible.  The  power  whicli  the 
Tories  had  thus  suddenly  acquired,  they  used  with 
bHnd  and  stupid  ferocity.  The  howl  which  tlie  whole 
pack  set  up  for  prey  and  for  blood  appalled  even  him 
who  had  roused  and  uncluuned  them.  When,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  we  calmly  review  the  conduct  of  the 
discarded  ministers,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  movement 
of  indignation  at  the  injustice  with  which  they  were 
treated.  No  bo^ly  of  men  had  ever  administered  the 
government  with  more  energy,  ability,  and  moderation ; 
and  their  success  had  been  proportioned  to  their  wis- 
dom. They  had  saved  Holland  and  Germany.  They 
had  humbled  France.  They  had,  as  it  seemed,  all 
but  torn  Spain  from  the  House  of  Bourbon.  They 
had  made  England  the  first  power  in  Europe.  At 
home  they  had  united  England  and  Scotland.  They 
had  respected  tlie  rights  of  conscience  and  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  They  retired,  leaving  their  countrj- 
at  the  height  of  prosperity  and  glory.  And  yet  they 
were  pursued  to  their  retreat  by  such  a  roar  of  obloquy 
as  was  never  raised  against  the  government  which 
threw  away  tliirteen  colonies,  or  against  the  govern- 
ment which  sent  a  gallant  army  to  perish  in  the  ditches 
of  Walcheren. 

None  of  the  Whigs  suftered  more  in  the  general 
wreck  than  Addison.  He  had  just  sustained  some 
heavy  pecuniary  losses,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are 
imperfectly  informed,  when  his  Secretaryship  waa 
taken  from  him.     He  had  reason  to  believe  diat  he 
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sbouid  also  be  deprived  of  the  small  Irish  office  which 
he  held  by  patent.  He  had  just  resigned  his  Fellow- 
ship. It  seems  probable  that  he  had  ah'eady  ventured 
to  raise  his  eyes  to  a  great  lady,  and  that,  while  his 
poKtical  friends  were  in  power,  and  while  his  own 
fortunes  were  rising,  he  had  been,  in  the  phrase  <rf  the 
romances  which  were  then  ^shionable,  permitted  to 
hope.  But  Mr.  Addison  the  ing^ous  writer,  and 
Mr.  Addison  the  chief  Secretary,  were,  in  her  lady- 
ship's opinion^  two  very  different  persons.  AH  tliese 
calamities  united,  however,  could  not  disturb  the  serene 
cheerfulness  of  a  mind  conscious  of  innocence,  and  rich 
in  its  own  wealth.  He  told  his  friends,  with  smiling 
resignation,  that  they  ought  to  admii'e  his  philosophy, 
that  he  had  lost  at  once  his  fortune,  his  place,  his 
fellowship,  and  his  mistress,  that  he  must  think  of 
turning  tutor  again,  and  yet  that  his  spirits  were  as 
|rood  as  ever. 

He  had  one  consolation.  Of  the  unpopularity  which 
his  friends  had  incurred,  he  had  no  share.  Such  was 
llie  esteem  with  which  he  was  regarded  that,  while 
the  most  violent  measures  were  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  Tory  members  on  Whig  corporations,  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  without  even  a  contest. 
Swift,  who  was  now  in  London,  and  who  had  already 
determined  on  quitting  the  Whigs,  wrote  to  Stella  in 
these  remarkable  words  :  "  The  Tories  carry  it  among 
the  new  members  six  to  one.  Mr.  Addison's  election 
has  passed  easy  and  undisputed ;  and  I  believe  if  he 
had  a  mind  to  be  king  he  would  hardly  be  refused." 

The  good  will  with  which  the  Tories  regarded 
Addison  is  the  more  honourable  to  him,  because  it  had 
not  been  purchased  by  any  concession  on  his  part. 
Ehmng  the  general  election   he  published  a  political 
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Journal,  entitled  the  Whig  Examiner.  Of  that 
Jouraal  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  Johnson,  in 
spite  of  his  strong  poHtical  prejudices,  pronounced  it  to 
be  superior  in  wit  to  any  of  Swift's  writings  on  the 
other  side.  When  it  ceased  to  appear,  S^dft,  in  a 
letter  to  Stella,  expressed  his  exultation  at  the  death  of 
so  formidable  an  antagonist.  ^^  He  might  well  rejoice," 
says  Johnson,  ^^  at  the  death  of  that  which  he  could 
not  have  killed."  "  On  no  occasion,"  he  adds,  "  was 
the  genius  of  Addison  more  vigorously  exerted,  and  on 
none  did  the  superiority  of  his  powers  more  evidently 
api>ear.'' 

The  only  use  which  Addison  appeal's  to  have  made 
of  the  favour  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
Tories  was  to  save  some  of  his  friends  from  tlie  general 
ruin  of  the  Whig  party.  He  felt  himself  to  be  in  a 
situation  which  made  it  his  duty  to  take  a  decided 
part  in  politics.  But  the  case  of  Steele  and  of  Ambrose 
Phillipps  was  different.  For  Phillipps,  Addison  even 
condescended  to  solicit,  >vith  what  success  we  have  not 
ascertained.  Steele  held  t^vo  places.  He  was  Gazetr 
teer,  and  he  was  also  a  Commissioner  of  Stamps.  The 
Gazette  was  taken  from  him.  But  he  was  suffered  to 
retain  his  place  in  the  Stamp  Office,  on  an  implied 
understanding  that  he  should  not  be  active  against  the 
new  government ;  and  he  was,  during  more  than  two 
years,  induced  by  Addison  to  observe  this  armistice 
with  tolerable  fidelity. 

Isaac  Bickcrstaff  accordingly  became  silent  upon 
politics,  and  the  article  of  news  which  had  once  formed 
about  one  third  of  his  paper,  altogether  disappeared. 
The  Tatler  had  completely  changed  its  character.  It 
was  now  nothing  but  a  series  of  essays  on  books, 
morals,   and   manners.      Steele   therefore  resdved   to 
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oriiig  it  to  a  close,  and  to  commence  a  new  work  on  an 
unproved  plan.  It  was  announced  that  this  new  work 
would  be  published  daily.  The  undertaking  was  gener- 
ally regarded  as  bold,  or  rather  rash;  but  the  event 
amply  justified  the  confidence  with  which  Steele  relied 
on  the  fertility  of  Addison's  genius.  On  the  second  of 
January  1711,  appeared  the  last  Tatler.  At  the 
beginning  of  March  following  appeared  the  first  of  an 
incomparable  series  of  papers,  containing  observations 
on  life  and  literature  by  an  imaginary  Spectator. 

The  Spectator  liimself  was  conceived  and  drawn  by 
Addison ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  doubt  that  the  portrait 
was  meant  to  be  in  some  features  a  likeness  of  the 
painter.  The  Si)ectator  is  a  gentleman  who,  after 
passing  a  studious  youth  at  die  university,  has  travelled 
on  classic  ground,  and  has  bestowed  much  attention  on 
carious  points  of  antiquity.  He  has,  on  his  return, 
&xed  his  residence  in  London,  and  has  observed  all  the 
forms  of  life  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  great  city, 
has  daily  listened  to  the  wits  of  Will's,  has  smoked 
with  the  philosophers  of  the  Grecian,  and  has  mingled 
with  the  parsons  at  Child's,  and  with  the  politicians  at 
the  St.  James's.  In  the  morning,  he  oflen  listens  to 
the  hum  of  the  Exchange ;  in  the  evening,  his  face  is 
constantly  to  be  seen  in  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane  theatre. 
But  an  insurmountable  basiifulness  prevents  liim  from 
opening  his  mouth,  except  in  a  small  circle  of  intimate 
firiends. 

These  friends  were  first  sketched  by  Steele.  Four 
of  the  club,  the  templar,  the  clergyman,  the  soldier,  and 
the  merchant,  were  uninteresting  figures,  fit  only  for  a 
background.  But  the  other  two,  an  old  country  bar- 
onet and  an  old  town  rake,  though  not  delineated  with 
•  very  delicate  pencil,  had  some  good  strokes.    Addison 

rouy.  17 
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took  the  rude  outlines  into  his  own  hands,  njtonclnJ 
them,  coloured  them,  and  is  in  truth  the  creator  of  the 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  the  Will  Honeycomb  with 
whom  we  are  all  familiar. 

The  plan  of  the  Spectator  must  be  allowed  to  >^ 
both  original  and  eminently  happy.  Every  valuable 
essay  in  the  series  may  be  read  with  pleasure  separately  ; 
yet  the  five  or  six  hundred  essays  form  a  whole,  and  n 
whole  which  has  the  interest  of  a  novel.  It  must  M 
remembered,  too,  that  at  that  time  no  novel,  griving  » 
lively  and  powerful  picture  of  the  common  life  and 
manners  of  England,  had  appeared.  Richardson  was 
working  as  a  compositor.  Fielding  was  robbing  birds* 
nests.  Smollett  was  not  yet  bom.  The  narrative, 
therefore,  which  connects  together  the  Spectator's  E^,- 
says,  gave  to  our  ancestors  their  first  taste  of  an  ex- 
quisite and  untried  pleasure.  That  narrative  was  indeed 
'•onstructed  with  no  art  or  labour.  The  events  were 
such  events  as  occur  every  day.  Sir  Roger  comes  up 
to  tov^Ti  to  see  Eugenio,  as  the  worthy  baronet  alv/ays 
calls  Prince  Eugene,  goes  with  the  Spectator  on  the 
water  to  Spring  Gardens,  walks  among  the  tombs  in 
the  Abbey,  and  is  frightened  by  the  Mohawks,  but 
conquers  his  apprehension  so  far  as  to  go  to  the  theati'e 
when  the  Distressed  Mother  is  acted.  The  Spectator 
pays  a  visit  in  the  summer  to  Coverley  Hall,  is  charmed 
with  the  old  house,  the  old  butler,  and  the  old  chaplain, 
eats  a  jack  caught  by  Will  Wimble,  rides  to  the  assizes, 
and  hears  a  point  of  law  discussed  by  Tom  Touciiy. 
At  last  a  letter  from  the  honest  butler  brings  to  the 
club  the  news  that  Sir  Rc^r  is  dead.  Will  Honey- 
comb marries  and  reforms  at  sixty.  The  club  breaks 
up;  and  the  Spectator  resigns  his  functions.  Such 
events  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  a  plot ;  yet  they  are 
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related  with  such  tnith,  such  grace,  such  wit,  such  hu- 
mour, such  pathos,  such  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
sucli  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  that  they 
charm  us  on  the  hundredth  perusal.  We  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  if  Addison  had  written  a  novel,  on  an 
extensive  plan,  it  would  have  been  superior  to  any  that 
we  possess.  As  it  is,  he  is  entitled  to  be  considered 
not  only  as  the  greatest  of  the  English  essa3n[sts,  but  as 
the  forerunner  of  the  great  English  novelists. 

We  say  this  of  Addison  alone ;  for  Addison  is  the 
Spectator.  About  three  sevenths  of  the  work  are  his ; 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  tofsay,  that  his  worst  essay 
is  as  good  as  the  best  essay  of  any  of  his  coadjutors. 
His  best  essays  approach  near  to  absolute  perfection  ; 
nor  is  their  excellence  more  wonderful  than  their  variety. 
His  invention  never  seems  to  flag  ;  nor  is  he  ever  under 
the  necessity  of  repeating  himself,  or  of  wearing  out  a 
subject.  There  are  no  dregs  in  his  wine.  He  regales 
OS  after  the  feshion  erf  that  prodigal  nabob  who  held  that 
there  was  only  one  good  glass  in  a  bottle.  As  soon  as 
we  have  tasted  the  first  sparkhng  foam  of  a  jest,  it  is 
withdrawn,  and  a  fresh  draught  of  nectar  is  at  our  lips. 
On  the  Monday  we  have  an  allegory  as  lively  and  in- 
genious as  Lucian's  Auction  of  Lives  ;  on  the  Tuesday 
an  Eastern  apologue,  as  richly  coloured  as  the  Tales  of 
Scherezade ;  on  the  Wednesday,  a  character  described 
with  the  skill  of  La  Bruyere  ;  on  the  Thursday,  a  scene 
from  common  life,  equal  to  the  best  chapters  in  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  on  the  Friday,  some  sly  Horatian 
pleasantry  on  fashionable  follies,  on  hoops,  patches,  or 
puppet  shows  ;  and  on  the  Saturday  a  religious  medita- 
don,  which  will  bejir  a  comparison  with  the  finest  pa*- 
sages  in  Mass! lion. 

It  is  dangerous  to  select  where  there  is  so  much  that 
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deserves  the  highest  praise.  We  will  venture,  however, 
to  say,  that  any  person  who  wishes  to  form  a  notion  of 
the  extent  and  variety  of  Addison's  powers,  will  do  well 
to  read  at  one  sitting  the  following  papers,  the  two  Visits 
to  the  Abbey,  the  Visit  to  the  Exchange,  the  Journal 
of  the  Retired  Citizen,  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  the  Trans- 
migrations of  Pug  the  Monkey,  and  the  Death  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley.^ 

The  least  valuable  of  Addison's  contributions  to  the 
Spectator  are,  in  tlie  judgment  of  our  age,  his  critical 
papers.  Yet  his  critical  papers  are  always  luminous, 
and  often  ingenious.  The  very  worst  of  them  must  be 
regaixled  as  creditable  to  him,  when  the  character  of 
the  school  in  which  he  had  been  trained  is  fairly  con- 
sidered. The  best  of  them  were  much  too  good  for  his 
readers.  In  truth,  he  was  not  so  far  behind  our  gener- 
ation as  he  was  before  his  own.  No  essays  in  the 
Spectator  were  more  censured  and  derided  than  those 
in  which  he  raised  his  voice  against  the  contempt  with 
which  our  fine  old  ballads  were  regarded,  and  showeci 
the  scoffers  that  the  same  gold  which,  burnished  and 
polished,  gives  lustre  to  the  -iineid  and  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  is  mingled  with  the  rude  dross  of  Chevy 
Chace. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  success  of  the  Spectator 
should  hav^  been  such  as  no  similar  work  has  ever  ob- 
tained. The  number  of  copies  daily  distributed  was  at 
first  three  thousand.  It  subsequently  increased,  and 
had  risen  to  near  four  thousand  when  the  stamp  tax 
was  imposed.  That  tax  was  fatal  to  a  crowd  of  jour- 
nals. The  Spectator,  however,  stood  its  ground, 
doubled  its  price,  and,   though  its  circulation  fell  ofiT, 

1  Nos.  26,  829,  69,  317,  159, 843,  617.    These  papers  are  all  in  the  first 
seven  volnmes.    The  eighth  mnst  be  considered  as  a  separate  work. 
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Still  yielded  a  large  revenue  both  to  the  state  and  to  the 
authora.  For  particular  papers,  the  demand  was  im- 
mense ;  of  some,  it  is  said,  twenty  thousand  copies  were 
required.  But  this  was  not  alL  To  have  the  Sj 
tor  served  up  every  mpming  with  the  bohea  and 
was  a  luxury  for  the  few.  The  majority  were  co 
to  wait  till  essays  enough  had  appeared  to  form  i 
ume.  Ten  thousand  copies  of  each  volume  wer 
mediately  taken  off,  and  new  editions  were  calle< 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  population  of  En, 
was  then  hardly  a  third  of  what  it  now  is.  The 
ber  of  Englishmen  who  were  in  the  habit  of  reading 
probably  not  a  sixth  of  what  it  now  is.  A  shopk 
or  a  farmer  who  found  any  pleasure  in  literature,  ' 
rarity.  Nay,  there  was  doubtless  more  than  one  k 
of  the  shire  whose  country  seat  did  not  contaii 
books,  receipt  books  and  books  on  farriery  incl 
In  these  circumstances,  the  sale  of  the  Spectator 
be  considered  as  indicating  a  popularity  quite  as 
as  that  of  the  most  successful  works  of  Sir  Walter 
and  Mr.  Dickens  in  our  own  time. 

At  the  close  of  1712  the  Spectator  ceased  to  ap 
It  was  probably  felt  that  the  shortfaced  gentlemai 
his  club  had  been  long  enough  before  the  town  ; 
that  it  was  time  to  withdraw  them,  and  to  replace 
by  a  new  set  of  characters.  In  a  few  weeks  th< 
number  of  the  Guardian  was  published.  Bui 
Guardian  was  unfortunate  both  in  its  birth  and 
death.  It  began  in  dulness  and  disap])eared  in  a 
pest  of  Action.  The  original  plan  was  bad.  Ad 
contributed  nothing  till  sixty-six  numbers  had  appei 
and  it  was  then  impossible  to  make  the  Guardian 
the  Spectator  had  been.  Nestor  Ironside  and  the 
Lizards  were  people  to  whom  even  lie  could  impa 
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interest.  He  could  only  furnish  some  excellent  little 
ptssays,  both  serious  and  comic ;  and  this  he  did. 

Why  Addison  gave  no  assistance  to  the  Guardian, 
during  the  first  two  months  of  its  existence,  is  a  question 
which  has  puzzled  the  editors  and  biographers,  but 
which  seems  to  us  to  admit  of  a  very  easy  solu* 
tion.  He  was  then  engaged  in  bringing  his  Cato  on 
the  stage. 

The  first  four  acts  of  this  drama  had  been  lying  in 
his  desk  since  his  return  from  Italy.  His  modest  and 
sensitive  nature  shrank  from  the  risk  of  a  pubUc  and 
shameful  failure  ;  and,  though  all  who  saw  the  manu- 
script were  loud  in  praise,  some  thought  it  possible  that 
an  audience  might  become  impatient  even  of  very  good 
rhetoric,  and  advised  Addison  to  print  the  play  without 
hazarding  a  representation.  At  length,  afler  many  fits 
of  apprehension,  the  poet  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  his 
political  friends,  who  hoped  that  the  public  would  dis- 
cover some  analogy  between  the  followers  of  Csesar  and 
the  Tories,  between  Sempronius  and  the  apostate 
Whigs,  between  Cato,  struggling  to  the  last  for  the  lib- 
erties of  Rome,  and  the  band  of  patriots  who  still  stood 
firm  round  Hali&x  and  Wharton. 

Addison  gave  the  play  to  the  managers  of  Drury 
Lane  theatre,  without  stipulating  for  any  advantage  to 
himself.  They,  therefore,  thought  themselves  bound  to 
spare  no  cost  in  scenery  and  dresses.  The  decorations, 
it  is  true,  would  not  have  pleased  the  skilful  eye  of  Mr. 
Macready.  Juba's  waistcoat  blazed  with  gold  lace; 
Marcia's  hoop  was  worthy  of  a  Duchess  on  the  birth- 
day ;  and  Cato  wore  a  wig  worth  fifty  guineas.  The 
prologue  was  written  by  Pope,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
dignified  and  spirited  composition.  The  part  of  the 
hero  was  excellently  played  by  Booth.     Steele  under- 
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took  to  pack  a  house.  The  boxes  were  i 
the  stars  of  the  Peers  in  Opposition, 
crowded  with  attentive  and  friendly  liste 
Inns  of  Court  and  the  literary  cofFee-hoi 
bert  Heathcote,  Governor  of  tlie  Banl 
was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of  a 
the  city,  wann  men  and  true  Whigs,  but 
at  Jonathan's  and  Garra way's  than  in 
wits  and  critics. 

These  precautions  were  quite  superflm 
ries,  as  a  body,  regarded  Addison  with  n 
ings.  Nor  was  it  for  their  interest,  prof 
did,  profound  reverence  for  law  and  pr 
abhorrence  both  of  popular  insurrections 
ing  armies,  to  appropriate  to  themsel 
thrown  on  the  great  military  chief  ar 
who,  with  the  support  of  the  legions  ai 
mon  people,  subverted  all  the  ancient  ins 
country.  Accordingly,  every  shout  thai 
the  members  of  the  Kit  Cat  was  echoe 
Churchmen  of  the  October  ;  and  the  cu 
fell  amidst  thunders  of  unanimous  applai 

The  delight  and  admiration  of  the 
scribed   by  the   Guardian  in   terms  wh 
attribute  to  partiality,  were  it  not  that 
the  organ  of  the  Ministry,  held  similar  h 
Tories,  indeed,  found  much  to  sneer  at 
of  tlieir  opponents.     Steele   had  on  thi 
occasions,  shown  more  zeal   than  taste 
The  honest  citizens  who  marched  under 
Sir  Gibby,  as  he  was  facetiously  called, 
better  when  to  buy  and  when  to  sell  st< 
to  clap  and  when  to  hiss  at  a  play,  and 
sidieule  by  making  the  hypocritical   Se 
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fayourite,  and  by  giving  to  his  insincere  rants  londer 
plaudits  than  they  bestowed  on  the  temperate  eloquence 
of  Cato.  Wharton,  too,  who  had  the  incredible  effron- 
tery to  applaud  the  lines  about  flying  from  prosperoofl 
vice  and  from  the  power  of  impious  men  to  a  private 
station,  did  not  escape  the  sarcasms  of  those  who  justly 
thought  that  he  could  fly  from  nothing  more  vicious  or 
impious  than  himself.  The  epilogue,  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Garth,  a  zealous  Whig,  was  severely  and  not 
unreasonably  censured  as  ignoble  and  out  of  place. 
But  Addison  was  described,  even  by  the  bitterest  Tory 
writers,  as  a  gentleman  of  wit  and  virtue,  in  whose 
friendship  many  persons  of  both  parties  were  happy, 
and  whose  name  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  fac- 
tious squabbles. 

Of  the  jests  by  which  the  triumph  of  the  Whig  party 
was  disturbed,  the  most  severe  and  happy  was  Boling- 
broke's.  Between  two  acts,  he  sent  for  Booth  to  his 
box,  and  presented  him,  before  the  whole  theatre,  with 
a  purse  of  fifty  guineas  for  defending  the  cause  of  liberty 
so  well  against  a  peqietual  Dictator.  This  was  a  pun- 
gent allusion  to  the  attempt  which  Marlborough  had 
made,  not  long  bei'ore  his  fall,  to  obtain  a  patent  CTe- 
ating  him  Captain  General  for  life. 

It  was  April ;  and  in  April,  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago,  the  London  season  was  thought  to  be  far 
advanced.  During  a  whole  month,  however,  Cato  was 
performed  to  overflowing  houses,  and  brought  into  the 
treasury  of  the  theatre  twice  the  gains  of  an  ordinary . 
spring.  In  the  summer  the  Drury  Lane  company 
%vent  down  to  the  Act  at  Oxford,  and  there,  before  an 
audience  which  retained  an  affectionate  remembrance 
of  Addison's  accomplishments  and  virtues,  his  tragedy 
was  enacted  during  several  dap.     The  gownsmen  be- 
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gaii  to  besiege  the  tlieatre  in  the  forenoon,  and  by  one 
in  the  afternoon  all  the  seats  were  filled. 

About  the  merits  of  the  piece  wliich  had  so  extraor 
dinarf  an  eifect,  the  public,  we  suppose,  has  made  iij^ 
its  mind.  To  compare  it  with  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Attic  stage,  with  the  great  English  dramas  of  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  or  even  with  the  productions  of  Schiller's 
manhood,  would  be  absurd  indeed.  Yet  it  contains 
excellent  dialogue  and  declamation,  and,  among  plays 
&shioned  on  the  French  model,  must  be  allowed  to 
rank  high  ;  not  indeed  with  Athalie  or  Saul ;  but,  we 
think,  not  below  Cinna,  and  certainly  above  any  other 
English  tragedy  of  the  same  school,  above  many  of  tlie 
plays  of  Comeille,  above  many  of  the  plays  of  Voltaire 
and  Alfieri,  and  above  some  plays  of  Racine.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  have  little  doubt  that  Cato  did  as  much 
as  the  Tatlers,  Spectators,  and  Freeholders  united,  to 
raise  Addison's  fame  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  modesty  and  good  nature  of  the  successful  dra- 
matist had  tamed  even  the  malignity  of  faction.  But 
literary  envy,  it  should  seem,  is  a  fiercer  passion  than 
party  spirit.  It  was  by  a  zealous  Whig  that  the  fiercest 
attack  on  the  Whig  tragedy  was  made.  John  Dennis 
pubUshed  Remarks  on  Cato,  which  were  written  with 
some  acuteness  and  with  much  coarseness  and  asperity. 
Addison  neither  defended  himself  nor  retaliated.  On 
many  points  he  had  an  excellent  defence  ;  and  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  retaUate ;  for  Dennis 
had  written  bad  odes,  bad  tragedies,  bad  comedies :  he 
had,  moreover,  a  larger  share  than  most  men  of  those 
Infirmities  and  eccentricities  which  excite  laughter  ;  and 
Addison's  power  of  turning  either  an  absurd  book  or  an 
absurd  man  into  ridicule  was  unrivalled.  Addison, 
however,  serenely  conscious  of  his  superiority,  looked 
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with  j)ity  on  his  assailant,  whose  temper,  natui-ally  irri- 
table and  gloomy,  had  been  soured  by  want,  by  contro- 
vei-sy,  and  by  literary  failures. 

But  among  the  young  candidates  for  Addison's  fa- 
vour there  was  one  distinguished  by  talents  from  the 
rest,  and  distinguished,  we  fear,  not  less  by  malignity 
and  insincerity.  Pope  was  onljf  twenty-five.  But  his 
powers  had  expanded  to  their  full  maturity ;  and  his 
best  poem,  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  liad  recently  been 
published.  Of  his  genius,  Addison  had  always  expressed 
high  admiration.  But  Addison  had  early  discerned, 
what  might  indeed  have  been  discerned  by  an  eye  less 
penetrating  than  his,  that  the  diminutive,  crooked,  sickly 
boy  was  eager  to  revenge  himself  on  society  for  the  un- 
kindness  of  nature.  In  the  Spectator,  the  Essay  <hi 
Criticism  had  been  praised  with  cordial  warmth ;  but  a 
gentle  hint  had  been  added,  that  the  writer  of  so  excel- 
lent a  poem  would  have  done  well  to  avoid  illnatured 
personahties.  Pope,  though  evidently  more  galled  by 
the  censure  than  gratified  by  the  praise,  returned  thanks 
for  the  admonition,  and  promised  to  profit  by  it.  The 
two  writers  continued  to  exchange  civilities,  counsel, 
and  small  good  offices.  Addison  publicly  extolled  Pope's 
miscellaneous  pieces ;  and  Pope  ftimished  Addison  with 
a  prologue.  This  did  not  last  long.  Pope  hated  Den- 
nis, whom  he  had  injured  without  provocation.  The 
appearance  of  the  Remarks  on  Cato  gave  the  irritable 
poet  an  opportunity  of  venting  his  maUce  under  the 
fhow  of  friendship ;  and  such  an  opportunity  could  not 
but  be  welcomed  to  a  nature  which  was  implacable  in 
enmity,  and  which  always  preferred  the  tortuous  to  the 
straight  path.  He  published,  accordingly,  the  Narrative 
of  the  Frenzy  of.  John  Dennis.  But  Pope  had  mistaken 
his  powers.     He  was  a  great  master  of  invective  and 
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sarcasm  :  he  could  dissect  a  character  in  terse  and  sono- 
rous couplets,  brilliant  with  antithesis :  but  of  dramatic 
talent  he  was  altogether  destitute.  If  he  had  written  a 
lampoon  on  Dennis,  such  as  that  on  Atticus,  or  tliat  on 
Sporus,  the  old  grumbler  would  have  been  crushed. 
But  Pope  writing  Dialogue  resembled — to  borrow  Hor- 
ace's imagery  and  his  own — a  wolf,  which,  instead  of 
biting,  should  take  to  kicking,  or  a  monkey  which  should 
try  to  sting.  The  Narrative  is  utterly  contemptible. 
Of  argument  there  is  not  even  the  show  ;  and  the  jests 
are  such  as,  if  they  were  introduced  into  a  farce,  would 
call  forth  the  hisses  of  the  shilling  gallery.  Dennis 
raves  about  the  drama  ;  and  the  nurse  thinks  that  he  is 
calling  for  a  dram.  "  There  is,"  he  cries,  "  no  peripetia 
in  the  tragedy,  no  change  of  fortime,  no  change  at  all." 
"  Pray,  good  Sir,  be  hot  angry,"  says  the  old  woman  ; 
"  I'll  fetch  change."^  This  is  not  exactly  the  pleasantry 
of  Addison. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Addison  saw  through  this 
officious  zeal,  and  felt  himself  deeply  aggrieved  by  it. 
So  foolish  and  spiteful  a  pamphlet  could  do  him  no  good, 
and,  if  he  were  thought  to  have  any  hand  in  it,  must 
do  him  harm.  Gifted  with  incomparable  powers  of  rid- 
icule, he  had  never,  even  in  self  defence,  used  those 
powers  inhumanly  or  uncourteously ;  and  he  was  not 
disposed  to  let  others  make  his  fame  and  his  interests  a 
pretext  under  which  they  might  commit  outrages  from 
which  he  had  himself  constantly  abstained.  He  accord- 
ingly declared  that  he  had  no  concern  in  the  Narrative, 
that  he  disapproved  of  it,  and  that  if  he  answered  the 
Kemarks,  he  would  answer  them  like  a  gentleman ;  and 
he  took  care  to  communicate  this  to  Dennis.  Pope  was 
bitterly  mortified ;  and  to  this  transaction  we  are  inclined 
to  ascribe  the  hatred  with  which  he  ever  after  regarded 
Addison. 
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In  September  1713  the  Guardian  ceased  to  appear. 
Steele  had  gone  mad  about  politics.  A  general  election 
had  just  taken  place  :  he  had  been  chosen  member  for 
Stockbridge ;  and  he  fully  expected  to  play  a  first  part 
in  Parliament.  The  immense  success  of  the  Tatler 
and  Spectator  had  turned  his  head.  He  had  been  tho 
editor  of  both  those  papers,  and  was  not  aware  how  en- 
tirely they  owed  their  influence  and  popularity  to  the 
genius  of  his  friend.  His  spirits,  always  violent,  were 
now  excited  by  vanity,  ambition,  and  faction,  to  such  a 
pitch  that  he  every  day  committed  some  offence  against 
good  sense  and  good  taste.  All  the  discreet  and  mod- 
erate members  of  his  own  party  regretted  and  con- 
demned his  folly.  "  I  am  in  a  thousand  troubles," 
Addison  wrote,  "  about  poor  Dick,  and  wish  that  his 
zeal  for  the  public  may  not  be  ruinous  to  himself.  But 
he  has  sent  me  word  that  he  is  determined  to  go  on,  and 
that  any  advice  I  may  give  him  in  this  particular  will 
have  no  weight  with  him." 

Steele  set  up  a  poKtical  paper  called  the  Englishman, 
which,  as  it  was  not  supported  by  contributions  from 
Addison,  completely  failed.  By  this  work,  by  some 
other  writings  of  the  same  kind,  and  by  the  airs  which 
he  gave  himself  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, he  made  the  Tories  so  angry  that  they  determined 
to  expel  him.  The  Whigs  stood  by  him  gallantly,  but 
were  unable  to  save  him.  The  vote  of  expulsion  was 
regarded  by  all  dispassionate  men  as  a  tyrannical  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  the  majority.  But  Steele's  vio-* 
lence  and  folly,  though  they  by  no  means  justified  the 
steps  which  his  enemies  took,  had  completely  disgusted 
his  friends  ;  nor  did  he  ever  regain  the  place  which  he 
bad  held  in  the  public  estimation. 

Addison  about  this  time  conceived  the  design   of 
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adding  an  eighth  volume  to  the  Spectator.  In  June 
1714,  the  first  number  of  the  new  series  appeared,  and 
during  about  six  months  three  papers  were  publislied 
weekly.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  con- 
trast between  the  Englishman  and  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  Spectator,  between  Steele  without  Addison  and 
Addison  without  Steele.  The  Englishman  is  forgotten  ; 
the  eighth  volume  of  the  Spectator  contains,  perhaps,  the 
finest  essays,  both  serious  and  playful,  in  the  English 
language. 

Before  this  volume  was  completed,  the  death  of  Anne 
produced  an  entire  change  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  The  blow  fell  suddenly.  It  found  the 
Tory  party  distracted  by  internal  feuds,  and  unprepared 
for  any  great  effort.  Harley  had  just  been  disgraced. 
Bolingbroke,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  the  chief  min- 
ister. But  the  Queen  was  on  her  death-bed  before  the 
white  staff  had  been  given,  and  her  last  public  act  was 
to  deliver  it  with  a  feeble  hand  to  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury. The  emergency  produced  a  coalition  between 
all  sections  of  public  men  who  were  attached  to  the 
Protestant  succession.  George  the  First  was  pro- 
claimed without  opposition.  A  Council,  in  which  the 
leading  Whigs  had  seats,  took  the  direction  of  affairs 
till  the  new  King  should  arrive.  The  first  act  of  the 
Lords  Justices  was  to  appoint  Addison  their  secretary. 

There  is  an  idle  tradition  that  he  was  directed  to 
prepare  a  letter  to  the  King,  that  he  could  not  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  style  of  this  com])Osition,  and  that 
the  Lords  Justices  called  in  a  clerk  who  at  once  did 
what  was  wanted.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  story  so 
flattering  to  mediocrity  should  be  popular;  and  we 
are  sorry  to  deprive  dunces  of  their  consolation.  But 
the  truth  must  be  told.     It  was  well  observed  by  Sir 
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James  Mackintosh,  whose  knowledge  of  these  times 
was  unequalled,  that  Addison  never,  in  any  official 
docnniient,  affected  wit  or  eloquence,  and  that  his  de- 
s])atches  are,  without  exception,  remarkable  for  un- 
pretending simplicity.  Everybody  who  knows  with 
what  ease  Addison's  finest  essays  were  produced  must 
be  convinced  that,  if  well  turned  phrases  had  been 
wanted,  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
them.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
story  is  not  absolutely  without  a  foundation.  It  may 
well  be  that  Addison  did  not  know,  till  he  had  con- 
sulted experienced  clerks  who  remembered  the  times 
when  William  the  Third  was  absent  on  the  continent, 
in  what  form  a  letter  from  the  Council  of  Regency  to 
the  King  ought  to  be  drawn.  We  think  it  very  likely 
that  the  ablest  statesmen  of  our  time.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Palmerston,  for  example, 
would,  in  similar  circumstances,  be  found  quite  as  ig^ 
norant.  Every  office  has  some  little  mysteries  which 
tlic  dullest  man  may  learn  with  a  little  attention,  and 
which  the  greatest  man  cannot  possibly  know  by  intui- 
tion. One  paper  must  be  signed  by  the  chief  of  the 
department;  another  by  his  deputy:  to  a  third  the 
royal  sign  manual  is  necessary.  One  communication  is 
to  be  registered,  and  another  is  not.  One  sentence 
must  he  in  black  ink,  and  another  in  red  ink.  If  the 
ablest  Secretary  for  Ireland  were  moved  to  the  India 
Board,  if  the  ablest  President  of  the  India  Board  were 
moved  to  the  War  Office,  he  would  require  instruc- 
tion on  points  like  these ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that 
Addison  required  such  instruction  when  he  became,  for 
the  first  time.  Secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices. 

George  the  First  took  possession  of  his  kingdom 
without  opposition.     A  new  ministry  was  foimetl,  an  ] 
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a  new  Parliament  favourable  to   the   Whigs  < 
Sunderland   was   appointed    Lord   Lieutenant 
land;    and  Addison  again  went  to  Dublin  as 
Secretary. 

At  DubUn  Swift  resided ;  and  there  was  muc 
ulation  about  the  way  in  which  the  Dean  and  t 
retjiry  would  behave  towards  each  other.  The  r 
which  existed  between  these  remarkable  men  £ 
interesting  and  pleasing  portion  of  literary  i 
They  had  early  attached  themselves  to  the  sam< 
ical  party  and  .to  the  same  patrons.  While 
Whig  ministry  was  in  power,  the  visits  of  S 
London  and  the  official  residence  of  Addison  in 
had  given  them  opportunities  of  knowing  eacl: 
They  weie  the  two  shrewdest  observers  of  th 
But  tlieir  observations  on  each  other  had  led  t 
favourable  conclusions.  Swift  did  full  justice 
rare  powers  of  conversation  which  were  lateni 
the  bashful  deportment  of  Addison.  Addison, 
other  hand,  discerned  much  good  nature  un< 
severe  look  and  manner  of  Swift;  and,  inde 
Swift  of  1708  and  the  Swift  of  1738  were  tvi 
different  men. 

But  the  paths  of  the  two  fnends  diverged 
The  Whig  statesmen  loaded  Addison  with  soli 
fits.  They  praised  Swift,  asked  him  to  dhiner, 
nothing  more  for  him.  His  profession  laid  then 
a  difficulty.  In  the  state  they  could  not  promoi 
and  they  had  reason  to  fear  that,  by  bestowing 
ment  in  the  church  on  the  author  of  the  Ti 
Tub,  they  might  give  scandal  to  the  public,  whi 
no  high  opinion  of  their  orthodoxy.  He  did  n( 
hir  allowance  for  the  difficulties  which  prevente 
Gix  and  Somers  from  serving  him,  thought  bin 
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ill  used  uian,  sacnficed  honour  and  consistency  to 
revenge,  joined  the  Tories,  and  became  their  most  for- 
midable champion.  -^He  soon  found,  however,  that  his 
old  friends  were  less  to  blame  than  he  had  supposed. 
The  dislike  with  which  the  Queen  and  the  heads  of 
the  Church  regarded  him  was  insurmountable ;  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  obtained  an 
ecclesiastical  dignity  of  no  great  value,  on  condition  of 
fixing  his  residence  in  a  country  which  he  detested. 

Difference  of  political  opinion  had  produced,  not 
indeed  a  quarrel,  but  a  coolness  between  Swift  and 
Addison.  They  at  length  ceased  altogether  to  see 
each  other.  Yet  there  was  between  them  a  tacit 
compact  tike  tliat  between  the  hereditary  guests  in  the 
Iliad. 

'Ey^co  d*  a^XijXuv  uXeufuOa  kot  6l*  ofiiXmr 
tiok?u>l  fitv  yap  ifud  TpCag  kautoI  i*  hriicovpoi, 
Kreiveiv,  5v  k£  ded^  yt  irupy  tuu  itoaal  kiXf^iot, 
TlolXol  6*  av  aol  *Ax(uoi,  haiptfuv,  bv  ne  6vvii(U. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Addison,  who  calumniated  and 
insulted  nobody,  should  not  have  calumniated  or  in- 
sulted Swift.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  Swift,  to  whom 
neither  genius  nor  virtue  was  sacred,  and  who  generally 
seemed  to  find,  like  most  other  renegades,  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  attacking  old  friends,  should  have  shown  so 
much  respect  and  tenderness  to  Addison. 

Fortune  had  now  changed.  The  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  had  secured  in  England  the  libera 
ties  of  the  people,  and  in  Ireland  the  dominion  of  the 
Protestant  caste.  To  that  caste  Swift  was  more  odious 
Uian  any  other  man.  He  was  hooted  and  even  ]>elted 
in  the  streets  of  Dublin ;  and  could  not  venture  to 
ride  along  the  strand  for  his  health  without  the  attend- 
ance of  armed   servants.      Many  whom  he  had  for- 
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aaeriy  served  now  libelled  and  insulted  liiui.  At  this 
time  Addison  arrived.  He  had  been  advised  not  to 
show  the  smallest  civility  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 
He  had  answered,  with  admirable  spirit,  that  it  might 
be  necessary  for  men  whose  fidelity  to  their  party 
was  suspected,  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  political 
opponents  ;  but  that  one  who  had  been  a  steady  Whig 
iu  the  worst  times  might  venture,  when  the  good  cause 
was  triumphant,  to  shake  hands  with  an  old  friend 
who  was  one  of  the  vanquished  Tories.  His  kindness 
was  soothing  to  the  proud  and  cruelly  wounded  spirit 
of  Swift ;  and  the  two  great  satirists  resumed  their 
habits  of  friendly  intercourse. 

Those  associates  of  Addison  whose  political  opinions 
agreed  with  his  shared  his  good  fortune.  He  took 
Tickell  with  him  to  Ireland.  He  procured  for  Budgell 
a  lucrative  place  m  the  same  kingdom.  Ambrose 
Phillipps  was  provided  for  in  England.  Steele  had 
injured  himself  so  much  by  his  eccentricity  and  per- 
verseness,  that  he  obtained  but  a  veiy  small  part 
of  what  he  thought  his  due.  He  was,  however^ 
knighted ;  he  had  a  place  in  the  household ;  and  he 
subsequently  received  other  marks  of  favour  from  the 
court. 

Addison  did  not  remain  long  in  Ireland.  In  1715 
ho  quitted  his  secretaryship  for  a  seat  at  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  the  same  year  his  comedy  of  the  Drummer 
was  brought  on  the  stage.  The  name  of  the  author 
was  not  announced  ;  the  piece  was  coldly  received ; 
and  some  critics  have  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it 
were  really  Addison's.  To  us  the  e\'idence,  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  seems  decisive.  It  is  not  in 
Addison's  best  manner  ;  but  it  contains  numerous  pas- 
sages which  no  other  writer  known  to  us  could  have 
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produced.  It  was  again  performed  after  Addison^s 
death,  and,  being  known  to  be  his,  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1715,  while  the  Re- 
bellion was  still  raging  in  Scotland,  Addison  published 
the  first  number  of  a  paper  called  the  Freeholder. 
Among  his  political  works  the  Freeholder  is  entitled  to 
the  first  place.  Even  in  the  Spectator  there  are  few 
serious  papers  nobler  than  the  character  of  hb  friend 
Lord  Somers,  and  certainly  no  satirical  papers  superior 
to  those  in  which  the  Tory  fox-hunter  is  introduced. 
This  character  is  the  original  of  Squire  Western,  and 
is  drawn  with  all  Fielding's  force,  and  with  a  delicacy 
of  which  Fielding  was  altogether  destitute.  As  none 
of  Addison's  works  exhibit  stronger  marks  of  his  genius 
than  the  Freeholder,  so  none  does  more  honour  to  liis 
moral  character.  It  is  difficult  to  extol  too  highly  the 
candour  and  humanity  of  a  political  writer  whom  even 
tlie  excitement  of  civil  war  cannot  huriy  into  unseemly 
violence.  Oxford,  it  is  well  known,  was  then  the 
stronghold  of  Toryism.  The  High  Street  had  been 
repeatedly  hned  with  bayonets  in  oixler  to  keep  down 
the  disaffected  gownsmen  ;  and  traitors  pursued  by  the 
messengers  of  the  Government  had  been  concealed  in 
the  garrets  of  several  colleges.  Yet  the  admonition 
which,  even  under  such  ciixrumstances,  Addison  ad- 
dressed to  the  University,  is  singularly  gentle,  respect- 
ful, and  even  affectionate.  Indeed,  he  could  not  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  deal  harshly  even  with  imaginary 
persons.  His  foxhunter,  though  ignorant,  stupid,  and 
violent,  is  at  heart  a  good  fellow,  and  is  at  last  reclaimed 
by  the  clemency  of  the  King.  Steele  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  fiiend's  moderation,  and,  though  he  acknowl- 
edged  tliat   the    Freeholder  was    excellently    written, 
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complained  that  the  ministry  played  on  a  lute  when  it 
was  necessary  to  blow  the  trumpet.  He  accordingly 
determined  to  execute  a  flourish  after  his  own  fashion, 
and  tried  to  rouse  tlie  public  spu*it  of  the  nation  by 
means  of  a  paper  called  the  Town  Talk,  which  is  now 
as  utterly  forgotten  as  his  Englishman,  as  his  Crisis, 
as  his  Letter  to  the  Bailiif  of  Stockbridge,  as  hb 
Reader,  in  short,  as  every  thing  that  he  wrote  without 
the  help  of  Addison. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Drummer  was  acted, 
and  in  which  tlie  first  numbers  of  the  Freeholder  ap- 
peared, the  estrangement  of  Pope  and  Addison  became 
complete.  Addison  had  from  the  first  seen  that  Pope 
was  ialse  and  malevolent.  Pope  had  discovered  that 
Addison  was  jealous.  The  discovery  was  made  in  a 
strapge  manner.  Pope  liad  written  the  Rape  of  tlie 
Lock,  ui  two  cantos,  without  supernatural  machinery. 
These  two  cantos  had  been  loudly  applauded,  and  by 
none  more  loudly  than  by  Addison.  Then  Pope 
thought  of  the  Sylphs  and  Gnomes,  Ariel,  Momentilla, 
Crispissa,  and  Umbriel,  and  resolved  to  interweave  the 
Rosicrucian  mythology  with  the  original  fabric.  He 
asked  Addison's  advice.  Addison  said  that  the  poem 
as  it  stood  was  a  delicious  little  thing,  and  entreated 
Pope  not  to  run  the  risk  of  marring  what  was  so  excel- 
lent in  trying  to  mend  it.  Pope  afterwards  declared 
that  this  insidious  counsel  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
baseness  of  him  who  gave  it. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pope's  plan  was 
most  ingenious,  and  that  he  afterwards  executed  it  with 
great  skill  and  success.  But  does  it  necessarily  follow 
that  Addison's  advice  was  bad  ?  And  if  Addison's  ad- 
vice was  bad,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  it  was  given 
from  bad  motives  ?     If  a  friend  were  to  ask  us  whether 
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we  would  adWse  him  to  risk  liis  all  in  a  lotter)*  of  which 
the  chances  were  ten  to  one  against  him,  we  should  do 
our  best  to  dissuade  him  from  running  such  a  risk 
Even  if  he  were  so  lucky  as  to  get  the  thirty  thousanc 
pound  prize,  we  should  not  admit  that  we  had  coun- 
-helled  him  ill ;  and  we  should  certainly  think  it  the 
height  of  injustice  in  him  to  accuse  us  of  having  betm 
actuated  by  malice.  We  think  Addison's  advice  good 
advice.  It  rested  on  a  sound  principle,  the  result  of 
long  and  wide  experience.  The  general  rule  undoubt- 
edly is  that,  when  a  successAil  work  of  imagination 
has  been  produced,  it  should  not  be  recast.  We  cannot 
at  this  moment  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  in  which 
this  rule  has  been  transgressed  with  happy  effect,  except 
the  instance  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  Tasso  recast 
his  Jerusalem.  Akenside  recast  his  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination,  and  his  Epistle  to  Curio.  Pope  himself 
emboldened  no  doubt  by  the  success  with  wliich  he  had 
expanded  and  remodelled  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  made 
the  same  experiment  on  the  Dunciad.  All  these  at- 
tempts failed.  Who  was  to  foresee  that  Pope  would, 
once  in  his  life,  be  able  to  do  what  he  could  not  himself 
do  twice,  and  what  nobody  else  has  ever  done  ? 

Addison's  advice  was  good.  But  had  it  been  bad, 
why  should  we  pronounce  it  dishonest  ?  Scott  tells  us 
that  one  of  his  best  fi'iends  predicted  the  failure  of 
Waverley.  Herder  adjured  Goethe  not  to  take  so 
unpromising  a  subject  as  Faust.  Hume  tried  to  dis- 
suade Robertson  from  writing  the  History  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.  Nay,  Pope  himself  was  one  of  those  who 
prophesied  that  Cato  would  never  succeed  on  the  stage, 
and  advised  Addison  to  print  it  without  risking  a  rep- 
resentation. But  Scott,  Goethe,  Robertson,  Addison, 
had  the  good  sense  and  generosity  to  give  their  advisers 
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credit  for  the  best  intentions.     Pope's  heart  was  not  nf 
the  same  kind  with  theirs. 

In  1715,  while  he  was  engaged  in  translatin 
Iliad,  he  met  Addison  at  a  coffeehouse.  Phillipp 
Budgell  were  there;  but  their  sovereign  got  i 
them,  and  asked  Pope  to  dine  with  him  alone, 
dinner,  Addison  said  that  he  lay  under  a  difl 
which  he  wished  to  explain.  "Tickell,"  he 
"  translated  some  time  ago  the  first  book  of  the 
I  have  promised  to  look  it  over  and  correct  it  ] 
not  therefore  ask  to  see  yours  ;  for  that  would  be  c 
dealing."  Pope  made  a  civil  reply,  and  begged 
his  second  book  might  have  the  advantage  of  Add 
revision.  Addison  readily  agreed,  looked  over  th 
ond  book,  and  sent  it  back  with  warm  commends 

Tickell's  version  of  the  first  book  appeared 
after  this  conversation.  In  the  preface,  all  rivalr 
earnestly  disclaimed.  Tickell  declared  that  he  s 
not  go  on  with  the  Iliad.  That  enterprise  he  s 
leave  to  powers  which  he  admitted  to  be  superior 
own.  His  only  view,  he  said,  in  publishing  this 
men  was  to  bespeak  the  feivour  of  the  pubUc  to  a 
lation  of  the  Odyssey,  in  which  he  had  made 
progress. 

Addison,  and  Addison's  devoted  followers, 
nounced  both  the  versions  good,  but  maintainec 
Tickell's  had  more  of  the  original.  The  town  j 
decided  preference  to  Pope's.  We  do  not  th 
worth  while  to  settle  such  a  question  of  precec 
Neither  of  the  rivals  can  be  said  to  have  tran 
the  Iliad,  unless,  indeed,  the  word  translation  be 
in  the  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  Midsummer  N 
Dream.  When  Bottom  makes  his  appearance  wi 
ass's  head  instead  of  his  own,  Peter  Quince  exc 
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"  Bless  thee !  Bottom,  bless  thee  I  thou  art  translated.'' 
In  this  sense,  undoubtedly,  the  readers  of  either  Pope 
or  Tickell  may  very  properly  exclaim,  "  Bless  thee  * 
Homer ;  thou  art  translated  indeed." 

Our  readers  will,  we  hope,  agree  with  us  in  tliinking 
^  that  no  man  in  Addison's  situation  could  have  acted 
more  fairly  and  kindly,  both  towards  Pope,  and  to- 
wards Tickell,  than  he  appears  to  have  done.  But  an 
odious  suspicion  had  sprung  up  in  the  mind  of  Pope. 
He  fancied,  and  he  soon  firmly  believed,  that  thero 
was  a  deep  cons{iiracy  against  his  fame  and  his  foilunes. 
The  work  on  which  he  had  staked  his  reputation  was 
to  be  depreciated.  The  subscription,  on  which  rested 
his  hopes  of  a  competence,  was  to  be  defeated.  With 
this  view  Addison  had  made  a  rival  translation: 
Tickell  had  consented  to  father  it ;  and  the  wits  of 
Button's  had  united  to  puff  it. 

Is  there  any  external  evidence  to  support  this  gravo 
accusation?  The  answer  is  short.  There  is  abso- 
lutely none. 

Was  there  any  internal  evidence  which  proved 
Addison  to  be  the  author  of  this  version?  Was  it 
a  work  which  Tickell  was  incapable  of  producing? 
Surely  not.  Tickell  was  a  Fellow  of  a  College  at 
Oxford,  and  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  able  to 
construe  the  Iliad ;  and  he  was  a  better  versifier  than 
his  friend.  We  are  not  aware  that  Pope  pretended  to 
have  discovered  any  turns  of  expression  peculiar  to 
Addison.  Had  such  turns  of  exj^ression  been  dis- 
covered, they  would  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
supposing  Addison  to  have  con-ected  his  firiend's  lines, 
as  he  owned  that  he  had  done. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  character  of  the  accused 
person «i  which  makes  the  accusation  probable?     We 
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answer  confidently  —  nothing.  Tickell  was  long 
this  time  described  by  Pope  himself  as  a  very  fail 
worthy  man.  Addison  had  been,  during  many  y 
before  the  public.  Literary  rivals,  pohtical  oppor 
had  kept  their  eyes  on  him.  But  neither  env] 
faction,  in  their  utmost  rage,  had  ever  imputed  to 
a  single  deviation  from  the  laws  of  honour  an 
social  morality.  Had  he  been  indeed  a  man  m( 
jealous  of  fame,  and  capable  of  stooping  to  base 
wicked  arts  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  his  compet 
would  his  vices  have  remained  latent  so  long  ?  He 
a  writer  of  tragedy :  had  he  ever  injured  Rowe  ? 
was  a  writer  of  comedy  :  had  he  not  done  ample  ju 
to  Congreve,  and  given  valuable  help  to  Steele  ? 
was  a  pamphleteer:  have  not  his  good  nature 
generosity  been  acknowledged  by  Swift^  his  rivj 
feme  and  his  adversary  in  politics  ? 

That  Tickell  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  vi] 
seems  to  us  highly  improbable.  That  Addison  sJ 
have  been  guilty  of  a  villany  seems  to  us  liighlj 
probable.  But  that  these  two  men  should  have 
spired  together  to  commit  a  villany  seems  to  us  im] 
able  in  a  tenfold  degree.  All  that  is  known  to  i 
their  intercourse  tends  to  prove,  that  it  was  not 
intercourse  of  two  accomplices  in  crime.  These 
some  of  the  lines  in  which  Tickell  poured  fort! 
son-ow  over  the  coffin  of  Addison  : 

**  Or  dost  thou  wani  poor  mortiils  left  behind, 
A  task  well  saited  to  thy  f^entle  mind  V 
Oh,  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend. 
To  roe  thine  aid,  thou  guardian  genius,  lend. 
When  rnge  misguides  me,  or  wlien  fear  aJanns, 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  charms, 
In  silent  whisperings  purer  thoughts  impart, 
And  tnni  from  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  heart; 

^  Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before. 
Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  nriore.*' 
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In  what  words,  we  should  like  to  know,  did  this 
guardian  genius  invite  his  pupil  to  join  in  a  plan  such 
as  the  Editor  of  the  Satirist  would  hardly  dare  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Editor  of  the  Age  ? 

We  do  not  accuse  Pope  of  bringing  an  accusation 
which  he  knew  to  be  false.  We  liave  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that  he  believed  it  to  be  true  ;  and  the  evidence 
on  which  he  believed  it  he  found  in  hb  own  bad  heart. 
His  own  life  was  one  long  series  of  tricks,  as  mean  and 
as  malicious  as  that  of  which  he  suspected  Addison 
and  Tickell.  He  was  all  stiletto  and  mask.  To  injure, 
to  insult,  and  to  save  himself  from  the  consequences 
of  injury  and  insult  by  lying  and  equivocating,  was  the 
habit  of  his  life.  He  published  a  lampoon  on  the  Duke 
of  Chandos ;  he  was  taxed  >vith  it ;  and  he  lied  and 
equivocated.  He  published  a  lampoon  on  Aaron  Hill ; 
he  was  taxed  with  it ;  and  he  lied  and  equivocated.  He 
publislied  a  still  fouler  lampoon  on  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague ;  he  was  taxed  with  it ;  and  he  lied  with 
more  than  usual  efirontery  and  vehemence.  He  puffed 
himself  and  abused  his  enemies  under  feigned  names. 
He  robbed  himself  of  his  own  letters,  and  then  raised 
the  hue  and  cry  after  them.  Besides  his  frauds  of  mar 
lignity,  of  fear,  of  interest,  and  of  vanity,  there  were 
frauds  which  he  seems  to  have  committed  from  love  of 
fi'aud  alone.  He  had  a  liabit  of  stratagem,  a  pleasure 
in  outwitting  all  who  came  near  him.  Whatever  his 
object  might  be,  the  indirect  road  to  it  was  that  which 
he  preferred.  For  Bolingbroke,  Pope  undoubtedly  felt 
as  much  love  and  veneration  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to 
feel  for  any  human  being.  Yet  Pope  was  scarcely  dead 
when  it  was  discovered  that,  from  no  motive  except  the 
mere  love  of  artifice,  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of 
gross  perfidy  to  Bolingbroke. 
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Notliing  was  more  natural  than  that  such  a  man  as 
tlm  should  attribute  to  others  that  wliich  ho  felt  within 
himself.  A  plain,  probable,  coherent  explanation  is 
frankly  given  to  him.  He  is  certain  tliat  it  is  all  a  ro- 
mance. ^A  line  of  conduct  scrupulously  fau\  and  even 
friendly,  is  pursued  towards  him.  He  is  convinced  that 
it  is  merely  a  cover  for  a  vile  intrigue  by  which  he  is  to 
be  disgraced  and  ruined.  It  is  vain  to  ask  him  for 
proofs.  He  has  none,  and  wants  none,  except  those 
which  he  carries  in  his  own  bosom. 

Whether  Pope's  malignity  at  length  provoked  Ad- 
dison to  retaliate  for  the  first  and  last  time,  cannot  now 
be  known  with  certainty.  We  have  only  Pope's  story, 
which  runs  thus.  A  pamphlet  appeared  containing 
some  reflections  which  stung  Pope  to  the  quick.  What 
those  reflections  were,  and  whether  they  were  reflec- 
tions of  which  he  had  a  right  to  complain,  we  have  now 
no  means  of  deciding.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  fooUsli 
and  vicious  lad,  who  regarded  Addison  with  the  feel- 
ings with  which  such  lads  generally  regard  their  best 
friends,  told  Pope,  truly  or  falsely,  that  this  pamphlet 
had  been  written  by  Addison's  direction.  When  we 
consider  what  a  tendency  stories  have  to  grow,  in 
passing  even  from  one  honest  man  to  another  honest 
man,  and  when  we  consider  that  to  the  name  of  honest 
man  neither  Pope  nor  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had  a  claim, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  attach  much  importance  to  this 
anecdote. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Pope  was  fui'ious.  He 
had  already  sketched  the  character  of  Atticus  in  prose. 
In  Ilia  anger  he  turned  this  prose  into  the  brilliant 
and  energetic  lines  which  everybody  knows  by  heart, 
or  ought  to  know  by  heart,  and  sent  them  to  Addison-. 
One  chai^  which  Pope  has  enforced  with  great  skill 

VOL.  V.  18 
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18  probably  not  without  foundation.  Addison  was,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe,  too  fond  of  presiding  over  a 
circle  of  humble  friends.  Of  the  other  imputations 
which  these  famous  lines  are  intended  to  convey, 
scarcely  one  has  ever  been  proved  to  be  just,  and  some 
are  certainly  false.  That  Addison  was  not  in  the  habit 
"if  "  damning  with  faint  praise "  appears  f5rom  innu- 
merable passages  in  his  writings,  and  from  none  more 
than  from  those  in  which  he  mentions  Pope.  And  it  is 
not  merely  unjust,  but  ridiculous,  to  describe  a  man 
who  made  the  fortune  of  almost  every  one  of  his  in- 
timate firiends,  as  "  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged." 

That  Addison  felt  the  sting  of  Pope's  satire  keenly, 
wo  cannot  doubt.  That  he  was  conscious  of  one  of 
the  weaknesses  with  which  he  was  reproached  is  higlily 
probable.  But  his  heart,  we  firmly  believe,  acquitted 
him  of  the  gravest  part  of  the  accusation.  He  acted 
like  himself.  As  a  satirist  he  was,  at  his  own  weapons, 
more  than  Pope's  match ;  and  he  would  have  been  at 
no  loss  for  topics.  A  distorted  and  diseased  body, 
tenanted  by  a  yet  more  distorted  and  diseased  mind ; 
siMte  and  envy  thinly  disguised  by  sentiments  as  benev- 
olent and  noble  as  those  which  Sir  Peter  Teazle  ad- 
mired in  Mr.  Joseph  Surface ;  a  feeble  sickly  licen- 
tiousness ;  an  odious  love  of  filthy  and  noisome  images  ; 
these  were  things  which  a  genius  less  powerful  than 
tliat  to  which  we  owe  the  Spectator  could  easily  have 
held  up  to  the  mirth  and  hatred  of  mankind.  Addison 
had,  moreover,  at  his  command,  other  means  of  ven- 
geance which  a  bad  man  would  not  have  scrupled  to 
use.  He  was  powerfid  in  the  state.  Pope  was  a  Cath- 
olic ;  and,  in  those  times,  a  minister  would  have  found 
it  easy  to  harass  the  most  innocent  Catholic  by  innu- 
merable  petty    vexations.     Pope,   near   twenty  years 
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later,  said  that  "  through  the  lenity  of  the  government 
done  he  could  live  with  comfort."  "  Consider,"  ho 
exclaimed,  '*  the  injury  that  a  man  of  high  rank  and 
credit  may  do  to  a  private  person,  under  penal  laws  and 
many  other  disadvantages."  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect 
that  the  only  revenge  which  Addison  took  was  to  insert 
in  the  Freeholder  a  warm  encomium  on  the  translation 
of  the  Iliad,  and  to  exhort  all  lovers  of  learning  to  put 
down  their  names  as  subscribers.  There  could  be  no 
doabt,  he  said,  from  the  specimens  already  published, 
that  the  masterly  hand  of  Pope  would  do  as  much  for 
Homer  as  Dryden  had  done  for  Virgil.  From  that 
time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  always  treated  Pope,  by 
Pope's  own  acknowledgment,  with  justice.  Friendship 
was,  of  course,  at  an  end. 

One  reason  which  induced  the  Earl  of  Warv^  ick  to 
play  the  ignominious  part  of  talebearer  on  this  occasion, 
may  liave  been  his  dislike  of  the  marriage  which  was 
about  to  take  place  between  his  mother  and  Addison. 
The  Countess  Dowager,  a  daughter  of  the  old  and 
honourable  family  of  the  Middletons  of  Chirk,  a  family 
whfch,  in  any  country  but  oiu^,  would  be  called  noble, 
resided  at  Holland  House.  Addison  had,  during  some 
years,  occupied  at  Chelsea  a  small  dwelling,  once  the 
abode  of  Nell  Gwynn.  Chelsea  is  now  a  district  of 
London,  and  Holland  House  may  be  called  a  town 
residence.  But,  in  the  days  of  Anne  and  George  the 
First,  milkmaids  and  sportsmen  wandered  between 
green  hedges,  and  over  fields  bright  with  daisies,  from 
Kensington  almost  to  the  shore  of  the  Thames.  Addi- 
son and  Lady  Warwick  were  country  neighbours, 
md  became  intimate  friends.  The  great  wit  and 
scholar  tried  to  allure  the  young  Lord  from  the  fash- 
ionable amusements  of   beating  watchmen,  b-eaking 
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w)n(lpws,  and  rolling  women  in  hogsheads  down  Hol- 
born  Hill,  to  the  study  of  letters  and  the  practice  of 
virtue.  These  well  meant  exertions  did  little  good, 
iiowever,  cither  to  the  disciple  or  to  the  master.  Lord 
Warwick  grew  up  a  rake  ;  and  Addison  fell  in  love. 
The  mature  beauty  of  the  Countess  has  been  celebrated 
by  poets  in  language  which,  after  a  very  large  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  flattery,  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve tliat  she  was  a  fine  woman  ;  and  her  rank  doubt- 
less heightened  her  attractions.  The  courtship  waij 
long.  The  hopes  <rf  the  lover  appear  to  have  risen 
and  fiillen  with  the  fortunes  of  his  party.  His  attach- 
ment was  at  length  matter  of  such  notoriety  that,  when 
he  visited  Ireland  for  tlie  last  time,  Rowe  addressed 
some  consolatory  verses  to  the  Chloe  of  Holland  House. 
It  strikes  us  as  a  little  strange  that,  in  these  verses,  Ad- 
dison should  be  called  Lyddas,  a  name  of  singularly  evil 
omen  for  a  swain  just  about  to  cross  St.  George's  Channel. 

At  length  Chloe  capitulated.  Addison  was  indeed 
able  to  treat  with  her  on  equal  terms.  He  had  reason 
to  expect  prefeiment  even  higher  than  that  which  he 
had  attained.  He  had  inherited  the  fortune  of  a 
brother  who  died  Governor  of  Madras.  He  had  pur^ 
chased  an  estate  in  Warwickshire,  and  had  been  wel- 
comed to  his  domain  in  ver}''  tolerable  verse  by  one  of 
the  neighbouring  squires,  the  poetical  foxhunter,  Wil- 
liam Somervile.  In  August  1716,  the  newspapers  an- 
nounced that  Joseph  Addison,  Esquire,  famous  for 
many  excellent  works  both  in  verse  and  prose,  had  es- 
poused the  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick. 

He  now  fixed  his  abode  at  Holland  House,  a  house 
which  can  boast  of  a  greater  number  of  inmates  dis- 
tinguished in  political  and  literary  history  than  any 
other  private  dwelling  in  England.     His  portrait  still 
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hangs  there.  The  features  are  pleasing  ;  the  complex- 
ion is  remarkably  fair ;  but,  in  the  expression  we  trace 
rather  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition  than  the  force 
and  keenness  of  his  intellect. 

Not  long  after  his  marriage  he  reached  the  height  of 
civil  greatness.  The  Whig  Government  had,  during 
some  time,  been  torn  by  internal  dissensions.  Lord 
Townshend  led  one  section  of  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Sun- 
derland the  other.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1717, 
Sunderland  triumphed.  Townshend  retired  from  office, 
and  was  accompanied  by  Walpole  and  Cowper.  Sun- 
derland proceeded  to  reconstruct  the  Ministry ;  and 
Addison  was  appointed  Seci'etary  of  State.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Seals  were  pressed  upon  him,  and  were  at 
first  declined  by  liim.  Men  equally  versed  in  official 
business  might  easily  have  been  found;  and  his  col- 
leagues knew  that  they  could  not  expect  assistance  from 
him  in  debate.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  his  popularity, 
to  his  stainless  probity,  and  to  his  literary  fame. 

But  scarcely  had  Addison  entered  the  Cabinet  when 
his  health  began  to  fail.  From  one  serious  attack  he 
recovered  in  the  autumn ;  and  his  recovery  was  celo- 
brated  in  Latin  verses,  worthy  of  his  own  pen,  by  Vin- 
cent Bourne,  who  was  then  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. A  relapse  soon  took  place  ;  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  Addison  was  prevented  by  a  severe  asthma 
from  discharging  the  duties  of  his  post.  He  resigned 
it,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  friend  Craggs,  a  young 
man  whose  natural  parts,  though  little  improved  by  cul- 
tivation, were  quick  and  showy,  whose  graceful  person 
and  winning  manners  had  made  him  generally  acceptar- 
ble  in  society,  and  who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  probably 
have  been  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  rivals  of 
WaliK)le. 
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As  yet  there  was  no  Joseph  Hume.  The  Ministers, 
therefore,  were  able  to  bestow  on  Addison  a  retiring 
pension  of  fifteen  hundred  ])ound8  a  year.  In  what 
form  this  pension  was  given  we  are  not  told  by  the 
biographei*s,  and  have  not  time  to  inquire.  But  it  is 
certain  that  Addison  did  not  vacate  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Rest  of  mind  and  body  seems  to  have  re-established 
his  heal  til ;  and  he  thanked  God,  with  cheerftJ  piety, 
for  having  set  him  free  both  from  his  office  and  from 
his  asthma.  Many  years  seemed  to  be  before  him, 
and  he  meditated  many  works,  a  tragedy  on  the  death 
of  Socrates,  a  translation  of  tlie  Psalms,  a  treatise  on 
tlie  evidences  of  Christianity.  Of  this  last  performance, 
a  part,  which  we  could  well  spare,  has  come  down  to  us. 

But  the  fatal  complaint  soon  returned,  and  gradual!  j 
prevailed  against  all  the  resources  of  medicine.  It  is 
melancholy  to  think  that  the  last  months  of  such  a  Kfe 
should  liave  been  overclouded  both  by  domestic  and  by 
political  vexations.  A  tradition  which  began  early, 
which  has  been  generally  received,  and  to  which  we 
have  nothing  to  oppose,  has  represented  his  wife  as  an 
arrogant  and  imperious  woman.  It  is  said  that,  till  his 
health  failed  him,  he  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  Coun- 
tess Dowager  and  her  magnificent  diningroom,  blazing 
with  the  gilded  devices  of  the  House  of  Rich,  to  some 
tavern  where  he  could  enjoy  a  laugh,  a  talk  about  Vir- 
gil and  Boileau,  and  a  bottle  of  claret,  with  the  friends 
of  his  happier  days.  All  those  friends,  however,  were 
not  Isfi  to  him.  Sir  Richard  Steele  had  been  gradu- 
ally estranged  by  various  causes.  He  considered  him- 
self as  one  who,  in  evil  times,  had  braved  martyrdom 
for  his  poliUeal  principles,  and  demanded,  when  the 
Whig  party  was  triumphant,  a  large  compensation  for 
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what  he  had  suflFeretl  when  it  was  militant.  The  Whig 
leaders  took  a  very  different  view  of  his  claims.  They 
thought  that  he  had,  by  his  own  petulance  and  folly, 
brought  them  as  well  as  himself  into  trouble,  and  though 
they  did  not  absolutely  neglect  him,  doled  out  &vours 
to  him  with  a  sparing  hand.  It  was  natural  that  he 
should  be  angry  with  them,  and  especially  angry  with 
Addison.  But  what  above  all  seems  to  have  disturbed 
Sir  Richard,  was  the  elevation  of  Tickell,  who,  at 
thirty,  was  made  by  Addison  Undersecretary  of  State ; 
wliile  the  Editor  of  the  Tatler  and  Spectator,  the  autlior 
of  the  Crisis,  the  member  for  Stockbridge  who  had 
been  persecuted  for  firm  adherence  to  the  House  of 
Hanover,  was,  at  near  fifty,  forced,  after  many  solicita- 
tions and  complaints,  to  content  himself  witli  a  share 
in  the  patent  of  Drury  Lane  theatre.  Steele  himself 
says,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Congreve,  that  Addison, 
by  his  preference  of  Tickell,  "  incurred  Ae  warmest  r^ 
sentment  of  other  gentlemen  ;"  and  every  thuig  seems 
to  indicate  that,  of  those  resentful  gentlemen,  Steele 
was  himself  one. 

While  poor  Sir  Richard  was  brooding  over  what  he 
considered  as  Addison's  unkindness,  a  new  cause  of 
quarrel  arose.  The  Whig  party,  already  divided  against 
itself,  was  rent  by  a  new  schism.  The  celebrated  Bill 
for  limiting  the  number  of  Peers  had  been  brought  in. 
The  proud  Duke  of  Somerset,  first  in  rank  of  all  the 
nobles  whose  origin  permitted  them  to  sit  in  Parliament, 
was  the  ostensible  author  of  the  measure.  But  it  was 
supported,  and,  in  truth,  devised  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  Bill  was  most  pernicious  ; 
and  we  fear  that  the  motives  which  induced  Sunder- 
land to  frame  it  were  not  honourable  to  him.  But  we 
cannot  deny  that  it  was  supported  by  many  of  the  best 
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and  wisest  meti  of  that  age.  Nor  was  this  strange. 
The  royal  prerogative  had,  within  the  memorj-  of  the 
generation  then  in  the  vigour  of  life,  been  so  grossly 
abused,  that  it  was  still  regarded  with  a  jealousy  which,, 
when  the  pecuUar  situation  of  the  House  of  Brunswick 
is  considered,  may  perhaps  be  called  immoderate.  The 
particular  prerogative  of  creating  peers  had,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Whigs,  been  grossly  abused  by  Queen 
Anne's  last  Ministry ;  and  even  the  Tories  admitted 
that  her  Majesty,  in  swamping,  as  it  has  since  been 
called,  the  Upper  House,  had  done  what  only  an  ex- 
treme case  could  justify.  The  theory  of  the  English 
constitution,  according  to  many  high  authorities,  was 
that  three  independent  powers,  the  sovereign,  the  no- 
bility, and  the  commons,  ought  constantly  to  act  as 
checks  on  each  other.  If  this  theory  were  sound,  it 
seemed  to  follow  that  to  put  one  of  these  powers  under 
the  absolute  control  of  tlio  other  two,  was  absurd.  But 
if  the  number  of  peers  were  unlimited,  it  could  not  well 
be  denied  that  the  Upper  House  was  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  Crown  and  the  Commons,  and  was  in- 
debted only  to  their  moderation  for  any  power  which  it 
might  be  suffered  to  retain. 

Steele  took  i>art  with  the  Opposition,  Addison  with 
the  Ministers.  Steele,  in  a  paper  called  the  Plebeian, 
vehemently  attacked  the  bill.  Sunderland  called  for 
help  on  Addison,  and  Addison  obeyed  the  call.  In  a 
])aper  called  the  Old  Whig,  he  answered,  and  indeed 
reftited  Steele's  arguments.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
premises  of  both  the  controversialists  were  unsound, 
that,  on  those  premises,  Addison  reasoned  well  and 
Steele  ill,  and  that  consequeirtly  Addison  brought  out 
a  false  conclusion  while  Steele  blundered  upon  the 
truth.     In   style,  in  wit,  and   in    iK)Uteness,  Addison 
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roaintained  his  superiority,  though  the  Old  Whig  ia 
by  no  means  one  of  his  happiest  performances. 

At  firet,  botli  the  anonymous  opponents  observed  the 
laws  of  propriety.  But  at  length  Steele  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  throw  an  odious  imputation  on  the 
morals  of  the  chiefs  of  the  administration.  Addison 
ix»plied  with  severity,  but,  in  our  opinion,  with  less 
severi^  than  was  due  to  so  grave  an  offence  against 
morality  and  decorum ;  nor  did  he,  in  his  just  anger, 
foi^t  for  a  moment  the  laws  of  good  taste  and  good 
hreeding.  One  calumny  which  has  been  often  repeated, 
and  never  yet  contradicted,  it  is  our  duty  to  expose.  It 
is  asserted  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  that  Addison 
designated  Steele  as  "little  Dicky."  This  assertion 
was  repeat^  by  Johnson,  who  had  never  seen  the  Old 
Whig,  and  was  therefore  excusable.  It  has  also  been 
repeated  by  Miss  Aikin,  who  has  seen  the  Old  Whig, 
and  for  whom  therefore  there  is  less  excuse.  Now,  it 
b  tnie  that  the  words  "  Uttle  Dicky  "  occur  in  the  Old 
Whig,  and  that  Steele's  name  was  Richard.  It  is 
equally  true  tliat  the  words  "  little  Isaac  "  occur  in  the 
Duenna,  and  that  Newton's  name  was  Isaac.  But  we 
conMently  affirm  that  Addison's  little  Dicky  had  no 
more  to  do  with  Steele,  than  Sheridan's  little  Isaac  with 
Newton.  If  we  apply  the  words  "  little  Dicky  "  to 
Steele,  we  deprive  a  very  lively  and  ingenious  passage, 
not  only  of  all  its  wit,  but  of  all  its  meaning.  Little 
Dicky  was  tlie  nickname  of  Henry  Norris,  an  actor  of 
remarkably  small  stature,  but  of  great  humour,  who 
played  the  usurer  Gomez,  then  a  most  popular  part, 
in  Dryden's  Spanish  Friar.^ 

I  Wo  will  transcribe  the  whole  paragraph.    How  it  can  over  have  been 
mlsanderstood  is  unintelligible  to  us. 
**  But  oar  autlior's  chief  concern  is  for  the  poor  House  of  CommoniL 
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The  merited  reproof  which  Steele  had  received, 
tliough  softened  by  some  kind  and  courteous  expi-es- 
sions,  galled  him  bitterly.  He  replied  with  little  fbix^e 
and  great  acrimony  ;  but  no  rejoinder  appeared.  Ad- 
dison was  last  hastening  to  his  grave;  and  had,  we 
may  well  suppose,  little  disposition  to  prosecuto  a 
quarrel  with  an  old  friend.  His  complaint  had  ter- 
minated in  dropsy.  He  bore  up  long  and  manfully. 
But  at  length  he  abandoned  all  hope,  dismissed  his 
]>hysicians,  and  calmly  prepai'ed  liimself  to  die. 

His  worits  he  inti'usted  to  the  care  of  Tickell,  and 
dedicated  them  a  very  few  days  before  his  death  to 
Craggs,  in  a  letter  written  with  the  sweet  and  graceful 
eloquence  of  a  Saturday's  Spectator.  In  this,  his  last 
composition,  he  alluded  to  his  approaching  end  in  words 
so  mnnly,  so  cheerful,  and  so  tender,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  read  them  without  tears.  At  the  same  time  he 
earnestly  reconunended  the  interests  of  Tickell  to  the 
care  of  Craggs. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  at  which  this  dedica- 
tion was  written,  Addison  sent  to  beg  Gay,  who  was 
then  living  by  his  wits  about  town,  to  come  to  Hol- 
land House.  Gay  went,  and  was  received  with  great 
kindness.     To  his  amazement  his  forgiveness  was  im- 


whoro  he  represents  as  naked  and  defencelesSi  when  the  Crown,  by  losing 
this  prerogative,  would  be  less  able  to  protect  them  against  the  power  of  a 
House  of  Lords.  Who  forbears  laughing  when  the  Spanish  Friar  reprb- 
sents  little  Dicky,  under  the  person  of  Gomez,  insulting  the  Colonel  that 
was  able  to  fHgfat  him  out  of  bis  wits  with  a  single  firown  ?  This  Oom«z, 
says  he,  flew  upon  him  like  a  dragon,  got  him  down,  the  Deyil  being  strong 
in  him,  and  gnve  him  bastinado  on  bastinado,  and  buffet  on  buffet,  which 
the  poor  Colonel,  being  prostrate,  suffered  with  a  most  Christian  patience. 
The  improbability  of  the  fact  never  fails  to  raise  mirth  in  the  audience; 
and  one  may  venture  to  answer  for  a  British  House  of  Commons,  if  we  may 
guess,  from  its  conduct  hitherto,  that  it  will  scarce  be  either  so  tame  or  to 
weak  as  our  author  supposes.** 
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plored  by  the  dying  man.  Poor  Gay,  the  most  good- 
natared  and  simple  of  mankind,  could  not  imagine 
what  he  had  to  forgive.  There  was,  however,  some 
wrong,  the  remembrance  of  which  weighed  on  Ad- 
dison's mind,  and  which  he  declared  himself  anxious  to 
repair.  He  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion  ;  and 
the  parting  was  doubtless  a  fiiendly  one  on  both  sides. 
Gray  supposed  that  some  plan  to  serve  him  had  been 
in  agitation  at  Court,  and  had  been  frustrated  by 
Addison's  influence.  Nor  is  this  improbable.  Gay 
had  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  royal  family.  But  in 
the  Queen's  days  he  had  been  the  eulogist  of  Boling- 
broke,  and  was  still  connected  with  many  Tories.  It 
is  not  strange  that  Addison,  while  heated  by  conflict, 
should  have  thought  himself  justified  in  obstructing  the 
preferment  of  one  whom  he  might  regard  as  a  political 
enemy.  Neither  is  it  strange  that,  when  reviewing  his 
whole  Ufe,  and  earnestly  scrutinising  all  his  motives,  he 
should  think  that  he  had  acted  an  unkind  and  ungen- 
erous part,  in  using  his  power  against  a  distressed  man  of 
letters,  who  was  as  harmless  and  as  helpless  as  a  child. 

One  inference  may  be  drawn  &om  this  anecdote.  It 
iq)pears  that  Addison,  on  his  deathbed,  called  himself 
to  a  strict  account,  and  was  not  at  ease  till  he  had 
asked  pardon  for  an  injury  which  it  was  not  even 
suspected  that  he  had  committed,  for  an  injury  which 
would  have  caused  disquiet  only  to  a  veiy  tender 
conscience.  Is  it  not  then  reasonable  to  infer  that,  if 
he  had  really  been  guilty  of  forming  a  base  conspiracy 
against  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  a  rival,  he  would  have 
expressed  some  remorse  for  so  serious  a  crime  ?  But 
it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  arguments  and  evidence 
for  the  defence,  when  there  is  neither  argument  nor 
evidence  for  the  accusation. 
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The  last  moments  of  Addison  were  perfect!}''  sei'ene. 
His  interview  with  his  son-in-law  is  universally  known. 
"  See,"  he  said,  "  how  a  Cliristian  can  die."  The 
piety  of  Addison  was,  in  truth,  of  a  singuhirly  cheerful 
character.  The  feeling  which  predominates  in  all  liis 
devotional  writings  is  gratitude.  God  was  to  him  the 
allwise  and  allpowerful  friend  who  liad  watched  over 
his  cradle  with  more  than  maternal  tenderness ;  who 
had  Ustened  to  his  cries  before  they  could  form  them- 
selves in  prayer ;  who  had  preserved  his  youth  from 
the  snares  of  vice ;  who  had  made  his  cup  run  over 
wijh  worldly  blessings ;  who  had  doubled  the  value  of 
those  blessings,  by  bestowing  a  thankfiil  heart  to  enjoy 
them,  and  dear  friends  to  partake  them ;  who  had 
rebuked  the  waves  of  the  Ligurian  gulf,  had  purified 
the  autumnal  air  of  the  Cainpagna,  and  had  restrained 
the  avalanches  of  Mont  Cenis.  Of  the  Psalms,  his 
&vourite  was  that  which  represents  the  Ruler  of  all 
things  under  the  endearing  image  of  a  sliepherd,  whose 
crook  guides  the  flock  safe,  through  gloomy  and  deso- 
late glens,  to  meadows  well  watered  and  rich  with 
herbage.  On  that  goodness  to  which  he  ascribed  all 
the  happiness  of  his  life,  he  relied  in  the  hour  of  death 
with  the  love  which  casteth  out  fear.  He  died  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June  1719.  He  had  just  entered  on  hw 
forty-eighth  year. 

His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and 
was  borne  thence  to  the  Abbey  at  dead  of  night.  The 
choir  sang  a  frmeral  hymn.  Bishop  Atterbury,  one  of 
tliose  Tories  who  had  loved  and  honoured  the  most 
accomplished  of  the  Whigs,  met  the  corpse,  and  led 
the  procession  by  torchlight,  round  the  shrine  of  Saint 
Edward  and  the  graves  of  the  Plantagenets,  to  the 
Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.     On  the  north  side  of 
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that  Chapel,  in  the  vault  of  the  House  of  Albemarle, 
the  coffin  of  Addison  lies  next  to  the  coffin  of  Mon- 
tague. Yet  a  few  months;,  and  the  same  moumep 
passed  again  along  the  same  aisle.  The  same  sad  an- 
them was  again  chanted.  The  same  vault  was  again 
opened ;  and  the  coffin  of  Craggs  was  placed  close  to 
the  coffin  of  Addison. 

Many  tributes  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Addison  ; 
but  one  alone  is  now  remembered.  Tickell  bewailed 
his  friend  in  an  elegy  which  would  do  honour  to  the 
greatest  name  iii  our  literature,  and  which  unites  the 
energy  and  magnificence  of  Dryden  to  the  tendenaess 
and  purity  of  Cowper.  This  fine  poem  was  prefixed 
to  a  superb  edition  of  Addison's  works,  which  was  pub- 
lished, in  1721,  by  subscription.  The  names  of  the 
subscribers  proved  how  widely  his  fame  had  been 
spread.  That  liis  countrymen  should  be  eager  to 
possess  his  writings,  even  in  a  costly  form,  is  not  won- 
derful. But  it  is  wonderful  that,  though  English  Htera- 
ture  was  then  little  studied  on  the  continent,  Spanish 
Grandees,  Italian  Prelates,  Marshals  of  France,  should 
be  found  in  the  list.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
names  are  those  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  of  Prince 
Eugene,  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  of  the  Dukes 
of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Guastalla,  of  the  Doge  of 
Genoa,  of  the  Regent  Orleans,  and  of  Cardinal  Du- 
bois. We  ought  to  add  that  this  edition,  though  emi- 
nently beautiful,  is  in  some  important  points  defective  ; 
nor,  indeed,  do  we  yet  possess  a  complete  collection  of 
Addison's  writings. 

It  is  strange  that  neither  his  opulent  and  noble 
widow,  nor  any  of  his  powerful  and  attached  friends, 
should  have  thought  of  placing  even  a  simple  tablet, 
inscribed  with  his  name,  on  thp  walls  of  the  Abbey. 
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It  was  not  till  three  generations  had  laughed  and  wept 
over  his  pages,  that  the  omission  was  suppUed  by  the 
public  veneration.  At  length,  in  our  own  time,  his 
image,  skilfully  graven,  appeared  in  Poet's  Comer.  It 
represents  him,  as  we  can  conceive  him,  clad  in  his 
dressing  gown,  and  freed  from  liis  wig,  stepping  from 
his  parlour  at  Chekea  into  his  trim  little  garden,  with 
the  account  of  the  Everlasting  Club,  or  the  Loves  of 
Hilpa  and  Shalum,  just  finished  for  the  next  day's 
Spectator,  in  his  hand.  Such  a  mark  of  national  re- 
spect was  due  to  the  unsullied  statesman,  to  the  accom- 
plished scholar,  to  the  master  of  pure  English  elo- 
quence, to  the  consummate  painter  of  Ufe  and  manners. 
It  was  due,  above  all,  to  the  great  satirist,  who  alone 
knew  how  to  use  ridicule  without  abusing  it,  who, 
without  inflicting  a  wound,  effected  a  great  social 
reform,  and  who  reconciled  wit  and  virtue,  after  a  long 
and  disastrous  separation,  during  which  wit  had  been 
led  astray  by  profligacy,  and  virtue  by  fanaticism. 
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{Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1844.) 

This  book  has  more  than  one  title  to  our  serious 
attention.  It  is  an  appeal,  solemnly  made  to  posterity 
by  a  man  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  great  events, 
and  who  represents  himself  as  deeply  aggrieved  by  the 
rash  and  malevolent  censure  of  his  contemporaries. 
To  such  an  appeal  we  shall  always  give  ready  audience. 
We  can  perform  no  duty  more  useful  to  society,  or  more 
agreeable  to  our  own  feelings,  than  that  of  making, 
as  iar  as  our  power  extends,  reparation  to  the  slandered 
and  persecute  benefactors  of  mankind.  We  therefore 
promptly  took  into  our  consideration  this  copious  apol- 
ogy for  the  life  of  Bertrand  Bar^re.  We  have  made 
np  our  minds  ;  and  we  now  purpose  to  do  him,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  full  and  signal  justice. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  appellant  in  this  case 
does  not  come  into  court  alone.  He  is  attended  to  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  by  two  compurgators,  who  occupy 
highly  honourable  stations.  One  of  these  is  M.  David 
of  Angers,  Member  of  the  Institute,  an  eminent  sculp- 
tor, and,  if  we  have  been  rightly  informed,  a  favourite 
pupil,  thotigh  not  a  kinsman,  of  the  painter  who  bore 
the  same  name.     The  other,  to  whom  we  owe  the  bio- 

i  3iimoire»de  Bertrand  Barhre;  public  par  MM.  Hifpolyte  Carnot. 
Slembre  de  la  Chanabre  des  D^putds,  et  David  d' Angers,  Membre  de 
rinstitut:  pr^c^d^  d*ane  Notice  Historique  par  H.  Carmot.  4  toiiles. 
Vnrin  :  1848. 
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graphical  preface,  is  M.  Hippolyte  Camot,  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  son  of  the  celebrated 
Director.  In  the  judgment  of  M.  David  and  of  M. 
Hippolyte  Carnot,  Bardre  was  a  deserving  and  an  ill- 
used  man,  a  man  who,  though  by  no  means  faultless, 
must  yet,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  force  of 
circumstances  and  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  be 
considered  as  on  the  whole  entitled  to  our  esteem.  It 
will  be  for  the  public  to  determine,  afler  a  full  hearing, 
whether  the  editors  have,  by  thus  connecting  their 
names  with  that  of  Bardre,  raised  his  character  or 
lowered  their  own. 

We  are  not  conscious  that,  when  we  opened  this 
book,  we  were  under  the  influence  of  any  feeling  likely 
to  pervert  our  judgment.  Undoubtedly,  we  had  long 
entertained  a  most  unfavorable  opinion  of  Bar^re ;  but 
to  this  opinion  we  were  not  tied  by  any  passion  or  by 
any  interest.  Our  dislike  was  a  reasonable  dislike,  and 
might  have  been  removed  by  reason.  Indeed  our 
expectation  was,  tliat  these  Memoirs  would  in  some 
measure  clear  Bardre's  fame.  That  he  could  vindicate 
himself  from  all  the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  him,  we  knew  to  be  impossible ;  and  his  editors 
admit  that  he  has  not  done  so.  But  we  thought  it 
highly  probable  that  some  grave  accusations  would  be 
refuted,  and  that  many  offences  to  which  he  would  have 
been  forced  to  plead  guilty  would  be  greatly  exten- 
uated. We  were  not  disposed  to  be  severe.  We  were 
fully  aware  that  temptations  such  as  those  to  which  the 
members  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  were  exposed  must  try  severely  the 
strength  of  the  firmest  virtue.  Indeed  our  inclination 
has  always  been  to  r^ard  with  an  indulgence,  which  to 
some  rigid  moralists  appears  excessive,  those  faults  into 
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which  gentle  and  noble  spirits  are  sometimes  hurried 
by  the  excitement  of  conflict,  by  the  maddening  influ- 
ence of  sympathy,  and  by  ill-regulated  zeal  for  a  pub- 
lic cause. 

With  such  feelings  we  read  this  book,  and  compari  J 
it  \vith  other  accounts  of  the  events  in  which  Bardre 
bore  a  part.  It  is  now  our  duty  to  express  the  opinion 
to  which  this  investigation  has  led  us. 

Our  opinion  then  is  this:  that  Bardre  approached 
nearer  than  any  person  mentioned  in  history  or  fiction, 
whether  man  or  devil,  to  the  idea  of  consuniimate  and 
universal  depravity.  In  him  the  qualities  which  are 
the  proper  objects  of  hatred,  and  the  qualities  which 
are  the  proper  objects  of  contempt,  preserve  an  exquisite 
and  absolute  harmony.  In  almost  every  particular  sort 
of  wickedness  he  has  liad  rivals.  His  sensuality  was 
immoderate ;  but  this  was  a  failing  common  to  him 
with  many  great  and  amiable  men.  There  have  been 
many  men  as  cowardly  as  he,  some  as,  cruel,  a  few  as 
mean,  a  few  as  impudent.  There  mny  also  have  been 
as  great  liars,  though  we  never  met  with  them  or  read 
of  them.  But  when  we  put  every  thing  together,  sen- 
suality, poltroonery,  baseness,  effrontery,  mendacity, 
barbarity,  die  result  is  something  which  in  a  novel  we 
should  condemn  as  caricature,  and  to  wliich,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  history. 

It  would  be  grossly  unjust,  we  acknowledge,  to  try  a 
man  situated  as  Bardre  was  by  a  severe  standard.  Nor 
have  we  done  so.  We  have  formed  our  opinion  of  him 
by  comparing  him,  not  with  politicians  of  stainless 
character,  not  with  Chancellor  D'Aguesseau,  or  General 
Washington,  or  Mr.  Wilberforce,  or  Earl  Grey,  but 
with  his  own  colleagues  of  the  Mountain.  That  party 
'uK^luded  a  considerable  number  of  the  worst  men  that 
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ever  lived ;  but  we  see  in  it  notliiiig  like  Bar^re.  Com- 
pared with  him,  Fouch^  seems  honest ;  Billaud  seema 
humane;  Hubert  seems  to  rise  into  dignity.  Every 
other  cliief  of  a  party,  says  M.  Hippolyte  Camot,  has 
found  apologists :  one  set  of  men  exalts  the  Girondists  ; 
another  set  justifies  Danton ;  a  third  deifies  Robes- 
pierre :  but  Bardre  has  remained  without  a  defender. 
We  venture  to  suggest  a  very  simple  solution  of  tliis 
phenomenon.  All  the  other  chiefs  of  parties  had  some 
good  qualities ;  and  Bardre  had  none.  The  genius, 
courage,  patriotism,  and  humanity  of  the  Girondist 
statesmen  more  than  atoned  for  what  was  culpable  in 
their  conduct,  and  should  have  protected  them  from 
the  insult  of  being  compared  with  such  a  thing  as 
Barcre.  Danton  and  Robespierre  were  indeed  bad 
men  ;  but  in  both  of  them  some  important  parts  of  the 
mind  remained  sound.  Danton  was  brave  and  reso- 
lute, fond  of  pleasure,  of  power,  and  of  distinction,  with 
vehement  passions,  with  lax  principles,  but  with  some 
kind  and  manly  fjcUngs,  capable  of  great  crimes,  but 
capable  also  of  friendship  and  of  compassion.  He, 
therefore,  naturally  finds  admirers  among  persons  of 
bold  and  sanguine  dispositions.  Robespierre  was  a 
vain,  envious,  and  suspicious  man,  with  a  hard  heart, 
weak  nerves,  and  a  gloomy  temper.  But  we  cannot 
with  truth  deny  that  he  was,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the 
word,  disinterested,  that  his  private  life  was  correct,  or 
that  he  was  sincerely  zealous  for  his  own  system  of 
politics  and  morals.  He,  therefore,  naturally  finds  ad- 
mirers among  honest  but  moody  and  bitter  democrats. 
If  no  class  has  taken  the  reputation  of  Barere  under  its 
patronage,  the  reason  is  plain :  Bardre  had  not  a  single 
virtue,  nor  even  the  semblance  of  one. 

It  is  true  that  he  was  not,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
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judge,  originally  of  a  savage  disposition  ;  but  this  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  us  only  to  aggravate  his  guilt. 
There  are  some  unhappy  men  constitutionally  prone  to 
the  darker  passions,  men  all  whose  blood  is  gall,  and  to 
whom  bitter  words  and  harsh  actions  are  as  natural  as 
snarling  and  biting  to  a  ferocious  dog.  To  come  into 
the  world  with  this  wretched  mental  disease  is  a  greater 
calamity  than  to  be  bom  blind  or  deaf.  A  man  who, 
having  such  a  temper,  keeps  it  in  subjection,  and  con- 
strains himself  to  behave  habitually  with  justice  and 
humanity  towards  those  who  are  in  his  power,  seems  to 
us  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  There  have  been 
instances  of  this  self-command ;  and  they  are  among 
the  most  signal  triumphs  of  philosophy  and  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who,  having  been  blessed  by 
nature  with  a  bland  disposition,  gradually  brings  him- 
self to  inflict  misery  on  his  fellow-creatures  with  indif- 
ference, with  satisfaction,  and  at  length  with  a  hideous 
rapture,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  portent  of  wicked- 
ness ;  and  such  a  man  was  Bardre.  The  history  of  his 
downward  progress  is  full  of  instruction.  Weakness, 
cowardice,  and  fickleness  were  born  with  him  ;  the  best 
quality  which  he  received  from  nature  was  a  good  tem- 
per. These,  it  is  true,  are  not  very  promising  mate- 
rials ;  yet,  out  of  materials  as  unpromising,  high  senti- 
ments of  piety  and  of  honour  have  sometimes  made 
martyrs  and  heroes.  Rigid  principles  oflen  do  for 
feeble  minds  what  stays  do  for  feeble  bodies.  But 
BarSre  had  no  principles  at  all.  His  character  was 
equally  destitute  of  natural  and  of  acquired  strength. 
Neither  in  the  commerce  of  life,  nor  in  books,  did  we 
ever  become  acquainted  \vith  any  mind  so  unstable,  so 
utterly  destitute  of  tone,  so  incapable  of  independent 
thought  and  earnest  preference,  so  ready  to  take  un- 
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pressions  and  so  ready  to  lose  them.  He  resembled 
those  creepers  which  must  lean  on  something,  and 
which,  as  soon  as  their  prop  is  removed,  fell  down  in 
utter  helplessness.  He  could  no  more  stand  up,  erect 
and  self-supported,  in  any  cause,  than  the  ivy  can  rear 
itself  like  the  oak,  or  the  wild  vine  shoot  to  heaven 
like  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  is  barely  possible  that, 
luider  good  guidance  and  in  fevourable  circumstances* 
such  a  man  might  have  slipped  through  life  without 
discredit.  But  th^*  unseaworthy  craft,  which  even  in 
still  water  would  have  been  in  danger  of  going  down 
fiom  its  own  rottenness,  was  launched  on  a  raging 
ocean,  amidst  a  stoim  in  which  a  whole  armada  of  gal- 
lant ships  was  cast  away.  The  weakest  and  most  ser- 
vile of  human  beings  found  himself  on  a  sudden  an 
actor  in  a  Revolution  wliich  convulsed  tlie  whole  civ- 
ilised world.  At  first  he  fell  under  the  influence  of 
humane  and  moderate  men,  and  talked  the  language 
of  humanity  and  moderation.  But  he  soon  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  fierce  and  resolute  spirits,  scared  by 
no  danger  and  restrained  by  no  scruple.  He  had  to 
choose  whether  he  would  be  their  victim  or  their 
accompUce.  His  choice  was  soon  made.  He  tasted 
blood,  and  felt  no  loathing:  he  tasted  it  again,  and 
liked  it  well.  Cruelty  became  with  him,  first  a  habit, 
then  a  passion,  at  last  a  madness.  So  complete  and 
rapid  was  the  degeneracy  of  his  nature,  that,  within  a 
very  few  months  after  the  time  when  he  had  palled  for 
a  good-natured  man,  he  had  brought  himself  to  look  on 
the  despair  and  miseiy  of  his  fellow-creatures  with  a 
glee  resembling  that  of  the  fiends  whom  Dante  saw 
watchuig  the  pool  of  seething  pitch  in  Malebolge.  He 
had  many  associates  in  guilt ;  but  he  distinguished 
himself  firom  them  all  by  the  Bacchanalian  exultation 
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which  he  seemed  to  feel  in  the  work  of  death.  He 
was  drunk  with  innocent  and  noble  blood,  laughed  and 
shouted  as  he  butchered,  and  howled  strange  songs  and 
reeled  in  strange  dances  amidst  the  carnage.  Then 
came  a  sudden  and  violent  turn  of  fortune.  The  mis- 
erable man  was  hurled  down  from  the  height  of  power 
to  hopeless  ruin  and  infamy.  The  shock  sobered  him 
at  once.  The  iumes  of  liis  honnble  intoxication  passed 
away.  But  he  was  now  so  irrecoverably  depraved  that 
the  disciphne  of  adversity  only  drove  him  further  into 
wickedness.  Ferocious  vices,  of  which  he  had  never 
been  suspected,  had  been  developed  in  him  by  power. 
Another  class  of  vices,  less  hateful  perhaps,  but  more 
iespicable,  was  now  developed  in  him  by  poverty  and 
disgrace.  Having  appalled  the  whole  world  by  great 
crimes  perpetrated  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  Kb- 
erty,  he  became  the  meanest  of  all  the  tools  of  despo- 
tism. It  is  not  easy  to  settle  the  order  of  precedence 
among  his  vices  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his 
baseness  was,  on  the  whole,  a  rarer  and  more  marvel- 
lous thing  than  his  cruelty. 

This  is  the  view  which  we  have  long  taken  of  Ha- 
rare's character ;  but,  till  we  read  these  Memoirs,  we 
held  our  opinion  with  the  diffidence  which  becomes  a 
judge  who  has  only  heard  one  side.  The  case  seemed 
strong,  and  in  parts  unanswerable :  yet  we  did  not 
know  what  the  accused  party  might  have  to  say  for 
himself;  and,  not  being  much  inclined  to  take  our  fel- 
low-creatures either  for  angels  of  light  or  for  angels  of 
darkness,  we  could  not  but  feel  some  suspicion  that  his 
oiFences  had  been  exaggerated.  That  suspicion  is  now 
at  an  end.  The  vindication  is  before  us.  It  occupies 
four  volumes.  It  was  the  work  of  fcwty  years.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  does  not  refute  '^very 
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serious  charge  which  admitted  of  refiitation.  How 
many  serious  charges,  then,  are  here  refuted  ?  Not 
a  single  one.  Most  of  tlie  imputations  which  have 
been  thrown  on  Bardre  he  does  not  even  notice.  In 
such  cases,  of  course,  judgment  must  go  against  him  by 
default.  The  fact  is,  that  notliing  can  be  more  meagre 
and  uninteresting  than  his  account  of  the  great  public 
transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  gives  us 
hardly  a  word  of  new  information  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conynittee  of  Public  Safety  ;  and,  by 
way  of  compensation,  tells  us  long  stories  about  things 
which  happened  before  he  emerged  from  obscimty,  and 
after  he  had  again  sunk  into  it.  Nor  is  tliis  the  worst. 
As  soon  as  he  ceases  to  write  trifles,  he  begins  to  write 
Hes ;  and  such  lies  I  A  man  who  has  never  been  within 
the  tropics  does  not  know  what  a  thunderstorm  means ; 
a  man  who  has  never  looked  on  Niagara  has  but  a  faint 
idea  of  a  cataract ;  and  he  who  has  not  read  Barftre's 
Memoirs  may  be  said  not  to  know  what  it  is  to  lie. 
Among  the  numerous  classes  which  make  up  tlie  great 
genus  Mendadum^  the  Mendacium  Vasoonieum^  or 
Gascon  lie,  has,  during  some  centuries,  been  highly  es- 
teemed as  pecuharly  circumstantial  and  peculiarly  impu- 
dent ;  and,  among  the  Mendacia  VoBcordca^  the  Menda- 
cium Barerianum  is,  without  doubt,  the  finest  species. 
It  is  indeed  a  superb  variety,  and  quite  throws  into  the 
shade  some  Mendacia  which  we  are  used  to  regard  >vith 
admiration.  The  Mendacium  Wraxallianum^  for  ex- 
ample, though  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  will  not 
sustain  the  compaiison  for  a  moment.  Seriously,  we 
think  that  M.  Hippolyte  Camot  is  much  to  blame  in  this 
matter.  We  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  be  worse  read 
than  oui-selves  in  the  history  of  the  Convention,  a  his- 
U\xy  which  must   interest   him  deeply,  not  only  as  a 
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Frenchman,  but  also  as  a  son.  He  must,  therefore,  be 
perfectly  aware  that  many  of  the  most  important  state- 
ments which  these  volumes  contain  are  falsehoods, 
such  as  Comeille's  Dorante,  or  Moliere's  Scapin,  or 
Colin  d'Harleville*s  Monsieur  de  Crac  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  utter.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from  holding 
M.  Hippolyte  Camot  answerable  for  Barfire's  want  of 
veracity ;  but  M.  Hippolyte  Camot  has  arranged  these 
Memoirs,  has  introduced  them  to  the  world  by  a  lauda* 
toy  preface,  has  described  them  #s  docurtients  of  great 
historical  value,  and  has  illustrated  them  by  notes.  We 
cannot  but  think  that,  by  acting  thus,  he  contracted 
some  obligations  of  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
at  all  aware ;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  have  suffered  any 
monstrous  fiction  to  go  forth  under  the  sanction  of  his 
name,  without  adding  a  line  at  the  foot  of  the  page  for 
the  purpose  of  cautioning  the  reader. 

We  will  content  ourselves  at  present  with  pointing 
crat  two  instances  of  Harare's  wilful  and  deliberate  men- 
dacity ;  namely,  his  account  of  the  death  of  Marie  An- 
toinette, and  his  account  of  the  death  of  the  Girondists. 
His  account  of  tlie  death  of  Marie  Antoinette  is  as  fol- 
lows:— "Robespierre  in  his  turn  proposed  that  the 
members  of  the  Capet  family  should  be  banished,  and 
that  Marie  Antoinette  should  be  brought  to  trial  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  He  would  have  been 
better  employed  in  concerting  military  measures  which 
might  have  repaired  our  disasters  in  Belgium,  and  might 
have  arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemies  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  the  west." — (Vol.  ii.  p.  312.) 

Now,  it  is  notorious  that  Marie  Antoinette  was  sent 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  not  at  Robespierre's 
instance,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  Robespierre's  wishes. 
We  will  cite  a  single  authority,  which  is  quite  decisive. 
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Bonaparte,  who  had  no  conceivable  motive  to  disguise 
the  truth,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  truth,  arid  who,  after  his  marriage  with  the  Arcb^ 
duchess,  naturally  felt  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  bis 
wife's  kinswoman,  distinctly  affirmed  tliat  Robespierre 
opposed  the  trying  of  the  Queen.  ^  Who,  then,  was 
the  pereon  who  really  did  propose  that  the  Capet  family 
should  be  banished,  and  that  Marie  Antoinette  should 
be  tried  ?  Full  information  will  be  found  in  the  Mon- 
iteur,^  From  that  v^^luable  record  it  appears  that,  on 
the  first  of  August  1793,  an  orator,  deputed  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  addressed  the  Convention 
in  a  long  and  elaborate  discourse.  He  asked,  in  pas- 
sionate language,  how  it  happened  that  the  enemies  of 
the  republic  still  continued  to  hope  for  success.  "  Is 
it,"  he  cried,  "  because  we  have  too  long  forgotten  the 
crimes  of  the  Austrian  woman  ?  Is  it  because  we  have 
shown  so  strange  an  indulgence  to  the  race  of  our  an- 
cient tyrants  ?  It  is  time  that  this  unwise  apathy  should 
cease ;  it  is  time  to  extirpate  from  tlie  soil  of  the  Re- 
public the  last  roots  of  royalty.  As  for  the  children 
of  Louis  the  conspirator,  they  are  hostages  for  the  Re- 
public. The  charge  of  their  maintenance^  shall  be 
reduced  to  wliat  is  necessary  for  the  food  and  keep  of 
two  individuals.  The  public  treasure  shall  no  longer 
be  lavished  on  creatures  who  have  too  long  been  con- 
sidered as  privileged.  But  behind  them  lurks  a  woman 
who  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  of  France, 
and  whose  share  in  every  project  adverse  to  the  revolu- 
tion has  long  been  known.  National  justice  claims  its 
riglits  over  her.  It  is  to  tlie  tribunal  ap]K>inted  for  the 
trial  of  conspirators  that  she  ought  to  be  sent.     It  in 

lO'Meara's  Voice/i-om  St.  Helena,  ii.  170. 
*Momieur,  2iid,  7tb,  and  9th  of  Aogitst,  1703. 
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only  by  striking  the  Austrian  woman  that  you  can  make 
Francis  and  George,  Charles  and  William,  sensible  of 
the  crimes  which  their  ministers  and  their  armies  have 
committed."  The  speaker  concluded  by  moving  that 
Marie  Antoinette  should  be  brought  to  judgment,  and 
should,  for  that  end,  be  forthwith  transferred  to  the 
Conciergerie  ;  and  that  all  the  members  of  the  house  of 
Capet,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  were  under  the 
sword  of  the  law,  and  of  the  two  children  of  Louis, 
should  be  banished  from  the  French  territory.  The 
motion  was  carried  without  debate. 

Now,  who  was  the  person  who  made  this  speech  and 
this  motion  ?  It  was  Bardre  himself.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  Bar^re  attributed  his  own  mean  insolence  and  bar- 
Ijarity  to  one  who,  whatever  his  crimes  may  have  been, 
was  in  this  matter  innocent.  The  only  question  re- 
maining is,  whether  Bardre  was  misled  by  liis  memorj% 
or  wrote  a  deliberate  falsehood. 

We  are  convinced  that  he  wrote  a  deliberate  &lse- 
hood.  His  memory  is  described  by  his  editors  as 
remarkably  good,  and  must  have  been  bad  indeed  if  he 
could  not  remember  such  a  fact  as  this.  It  is  true  that 
the  number  of  murders  in  which  he  subsequently  bore 
a  part  was  so  great  that  he  might  well  confound  one 
with  another,  that  he  might  well  forget  what  part  of 
the  daily  hecatomb  was  consigned  to  death  by  himself, 
and  what  part  by  his  colleagues.  But  two  circum- 
stances make  it  quite  incredible  that  the  share  which 
he  took  in  the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette  should  have 
escaped  his  recollection.  She  was  one  of  his  earliest 
victims.  She  was  one  of  his  most  illustrious  victims. 
The  most  hardened  assassin  remembers  the  first 
time  that  he  shed  blood ;  and  the  widow  of  Louis 
was  no  ordinary  sufterer.     If  the  question  had  beeij 

VOL.  V.  19 
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about  some  milliner,  butchered  for  hiding  in  her  garret 
her  brother  who  had  let  drop  a  word  against  the 
Jacobin  club  —  if  the  question  had  been  about  some 
old  nun,  dragged  to  death  for  having  mumbled  what 
were  called  fenatical  words  over  her  beads — Barere's 
memory  might  well  have  deceived  him.  It  would  be 
as  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  remember  all  the 
wretches  whom  he  slew  as  all  the  pinches  of  snufF  that 
he  took.  But,  though  Bardre  murdered  many  hun- 
dreds of  human  beings,  he  murdered  only  one  Queen. 
That  he,  a  small  country  lawyer,  who,  a  few  years 
before,  would  have  thought  liimself  honoured  by  a 
glance  or  a  word  from  the  daughter  of  so  many  Cae- 
sars, should  call  her  the  Austrian  woman,  should  send 
her  from  jail  to  jail,  should  deliver  her  over  to  the 
executioner,  was  surely  a  great  event  in  his  life. 
Whether  he  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  it  or  ashamed 
of  it,  is  a  question  on  which  we  may  perhaps  differ 
from  his  editors ;  but  they  will  admit,  we  think,  that  he 
could  not  have  forgotten  it. 

We,  therefore,  confidently  charge  BarSre  with  hav- 
ing written  a  deliberate  felsehood ;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  we  never,  in  the  course  of  any 
historical  researches  that  we  have  happened  to  make, 
fell  in  with  a  falsehood  so  audacious,  except  only  the 
falsehood  which  we  are  about  to  expose. 

Of  the  proceeding  against  the  Girondists,  Bardre 
speaks  with  just  severity.  He  calls  it  an  atrocious  in- 
justice perpetrated  against  the  legislators  of  the  republic. 
Ho  complains  that  distinguished  deputies,  who  ought  to 
have  been  readmitted  to  their  seats  in  the  Convention, 
were  sent  to  the  scaffold  as  conspirators.  The  day,  he 
exclaims,  was  a  day  of  mourning  for  France.  It  muti- 
lated  the   national   representation ;    it   weakened   ttio 
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sacred  principle,  that  the  delegates  of  the  people  were 
inviolable.  He  protests  that  he  had  no  share  in  the 
guilt.  '^  I  have  had,"  he  says,  "  the  patience  to  go 
through  the  Moniteur^  extracting  all  the  charges  brought 
against  deputies,  and  all  the  decrees  for  arresting  and 
impeaching  deputies.  Nowhere  will  you  find  my  name. 
I  never  brought  a  charge  against  any  of  my  colleagues, 
or  made  a  report  against  any,  or  drew  up  an  impeach- 
ment against  any."  ^ 

Now,  we  affirm  that  this  is  a  lie.  We  affirm  that 
Bardre  himself  took  the  lead  in  tlie  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  against  the  Girondists.  We  affirm  that  he, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July  1793,  proposed  a  decree 
for  bringing  nine  Girondist  deputies  to  trial,  and  for 
putting  to  death  sixteen  other  Girondist  deputies  with- 
out any  trial  at  all.  We  affinn  that,  when  the  accused 
deputies  had  been  brought  to  trial,  and  when  some 
iq)prehension  arose  that  their  eloquence  might  produce 
an  effect  even  on  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  Barere 
did,  on  the  8th  of  Brumaire,  second  a  motion  for  a 
decree  authorising  the  tribunal  to  decide  without  hear- 
mg  out  the  defence ;  and,  for  the  truth  of  every  one  of 
these  things  so  affirmed  by  us,  we  appeal  to  that  very 
Moniteur  to  which  Bardre  has  dared  to  appeal .^ 

What  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot,  knowing,  as  he  must 
know,  that  this  book  contains  such  falsehoods  as  those 
which  we  have  exposed,  can  have  meant,  when  he  de- 
scribed it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  histori- 
cal information,  passes  our  comprehension.  When  a 
man  is  not  ashamed  to  tell  lies  about  events  which  took 
place  before  himdreds  of  witnesses,  and  which  are  re- 

3  Vol.  II.  407. 

*  McnUtttr^  81st  July,  1793,  nnd  Nonidi,  first  Decade  of  Bnimafre,  in  tbo 
yMr2. 
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corded  in  well-knc  wn  and  accessible  books,  what  credit 
can  we  give  to  his  account  of  things  done  in  comers  ? 
No  historian  who  does  not  wish  to  be  laughed  at  will 
ever  cite  the  unsupported  authority  of  Barere  as  suffi- 
cient to  prove  any  fact  whatever.  The  only  thing,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  on  which  these  volumes  throw  any 
light,  is  the  exceeding  baseness  of  the  author. 

So  much  for  the  veracity  of  the  Memoirs.  In  a 
literary  point  of  view,  they  are  beneath  criticism. 
They  are  as  shallow,  flippant,  and^  affected,  as  Bardre's 
oratory  in  the  Convention.  They  are  also,  what  his  orar 
tory  in  the  Convention  was  not,  utterly  insipid.  In  feet, 
they  are  the  mere  dregs  and  rinsings  of  a  bottle  of  which 
even  the  first  froth  was  but  of  very  questionable  flavour. 

We  will  now  try  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
sketch  of  this  man's  life.  We  shall,  of  course,  make 
very  sparing  use  indeed  of  his  own  Memoire ;  and 
never  without  distrust,  except  where  they  are  con- 
firmed by  other  evidence. 

Bertrand  Barere  was  born  in  the  year  1765,  at 
Tarbes  in  Gascony.  His  father  was  the  proprietor  of 
a  small  estate  at  Vieuzac,  in  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Argelds.  Bertrand  always  loved  to  be  called  Bardre 
de  Vieuzac,  and  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that, 
by  the  help  of  this  feudal  addition  to  his  name,  he 
might  pass  for  a  gentleman.  He  was  educated  for  the 
bar  at  Toulouse,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  practised  as  an  advocate 
with  considerable  success,  and  wrote  some  small  pieces, 
which  he  sent  to  the  principal  literary  societies  in  the 
south  of  France.  Among  provincial  towns,  Toulouse 
seems  to  have  been  remarkably  rich  in  indifferent 
versifiers  and  critics.  It  gloried  especially  in  one 
venerable  institution,  called  the  Academy  of  the  Floral 
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Games.  This  body  held  every  year  a  grand  meeting, 
which  was  a  subject  of  intense  interest  to  the  whole 
city,  and  at  which  flowers  of  gold  and  silver  were  given 
as  prizes  for  od^,  for  idyls,  and  for  something  that  was 
called  eloquence.  These  bounties  produced  of  course 
the  ordinary  effect  of  bounties,  and  turned  people  who 
might  have  been  thriving  attorneys  and  useful  apothe- 
caries into  small  wits  and  bad  poets.  Bardre  does  r.ot 
appear  to  have  been  so  lucky  as  to  obtain  any  of  these 
precious  flowers;  but  one  of  his  performances  was 
mentioned  with  honour.  At  Montauban  he  was  more 
fortunate.  The  Academy  of  that  town  bestowed  on 
him  several  prizes,  one  for  a  panegyric  on  Louis  the 
Twelfth,  in  which  the  blessings  of  monarchy  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  French  nation  were  set  forth ;  and 
another  for  a  panegyric  on  poor  Franc  de  Pompignan, 
in  wliich,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  the  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  sharply  assailed.  Then 
Barere  found  an  old  stone  inscribed  with  three  Latin 
words,  and  wrote  a  dissertation  upon  it,  which  pro- 
cured him  a  seat  in  a  learned  Assembly,  called  the 
Toulouse  Academy  of  Sciences,  Inscriptions,  and  Po- 
lite Literature.  At  length  the  doors  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Floral  Games  were  opened  to  so  much  merit. 
Harare,  in  his  thirty-third  year,  took  his  seat  as  one  of 
that  illustrious  brotherhood,  and  made  an  inaugural 
oration  which  was  greatly  admired.  He  apologises  for 
recounting  these  triumphs  of  his  youthful  genius.  We 
own  that  we  cannot  blame  him  for  dwelling  long  on 
the  least  disgraceful  portion  of  his  existence.  To  send 
in  declamations  for  prizes  offered  by  provincial  acade- 
mies is  indeed  no  very  useful  or  dignified  employment 
for  a  bearded  man ;  but  it  would  have  been  well  if 
Bardre  had  always  been  so  em[)I()yed. 
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In  1785  he  married  a  young  lady  of  considerable 
fortune.  Whether  she  was  in  other  respects  qualified 
to  make  a  home  happy,  is  a  point  respecting  which  we 
are  imperfectly  informed.  In  a  Httle  work,  entitled 
Melancholy  Page»^  which  was  written  in  1797,  Bardre 
avere  that  his  marriage  was  one  of  mere  convenience, 
that  at  the  altar  his  heart  was  heavy  with  sorrowftd 
forebodings,  that  he  turned  pale  as  he  pronounced  the 
solemn  "  Yes,"  that  unbidden  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks,  that  his  mother  shared  his  presentiment,  and 
that  the  evil  omen  was  accomplished.  "  My  mannage," 
he  says,  "  was  one  of  the  most  imhappy  of  marriages." 
So  romantic  a  tale,  told  by  so  noted  a  liar,  did  not 
command  our  belief.  We  were,  therefore,  not  much 
surprised  to  discover  that,  in  his  Memoirs,  he  calls  his 
wife  a  most  amiable  woman,  and  declai'es  that,  after  he 
had  been  united  to  her  six  years,  he  found  her  as 
amiable  as  ever.  He  complains,  indeed,  that  she  was 
too  much  attached  to  royalty  and  to  the  old  supersti- 
tion ;  but  he  assures  us  that  his  respect  for  her  virtues 
induced  him  to  tolerate  her  prejudices.  Now  Bardre, 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  was  himself  a  Royalist  and 
a  Catholic.  He  had  gained  one  prize  by  flattering  the 
Throne,  and  another  by  defending  the  Church.  It  is 
hardly  possible,  therefore,  that  disputes  about  politics 
or  religion  should  have  embittered  his  domestic  life  till 
some  time  after  he  became  a  husband.  Our  own 
guess  is,  that  his  wife  was,  as  he  says,  a  virtuous  and 
amiable  woman,  and  that  she  did  her  best  to  make  him 
happy  during  some  years.  It  seems  clear  that,  when 
circumstances  developed  the  latent  atrocity  of  bis 
character,  she  could  no  longer  endure  him,  refiised  to 
Bee  him,  and  sent  back  his  letters  unopened.  Then  it 
was,  we  imagine,  that  he  invented  the  fable  about  liia 
distress  on  his  wedding  day. 
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In  1788  Bardre  paid  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  attended 
reviews,  heard  Laharpe  at  the  Lycseum,  and  Condorcet 
at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  stared  at  the  envoys  of 
Tippob  Saliib,  saw  the  Royal  Family  dine  at  Versailles, 
and  kept  a  journal  in  which  he  noted  down  adventures 
and  speculations.  Some  parts  of  this  journal  are  printed 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  work  before  us,  and  are  cer- 
tainly most  characteristic.  The  worst  vices  of  the  writer 
liad  not  yet  shown  themselves ;  but  the  weakness  which 
was  the  parent  of  those  vi^es  appears  in  every  line.  His 
levity,  his  inconsistency,  his  servility,  were  already  what 
they  were  to  the  last.  All  his  opinions,  all  his  feelings, 
spin  round  and  round  Uke  a  weathercock  in  a  whirlwind. 
Nay,  the  very  impressions  which  he  receives  through 
his  senses  are  not  the  same  two  days  together.  He  sees 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  is  so  much  blinded  by  loyalty 
as  to  find  his  Majesty  handsome.  "  I  fixed  my  eyes," 
he  says,  "  with  a  lively  curiosity  on  his  fine  counte- 
nance, which  I  thought  open  and  noble."  The  next 
time  that  the  king  appears  all  is  altered.  His  Majesty's 
eyes  are  without  the  smallest  expression  ;  he  has  a  vul- 
gar laugh  which  seems  like  idiocy,  an  ignoble  figure,  an 
awkward  gait,  and  the  look  of  a  big  boy  ill  brought  up. 
It  is  the  same  with  more  important  questions.  Bardre 
is  for  the  parliaments  on  the  Monday  and  against  the 
parliaments  on  the  Tuesday,  for  feudality  in  the  morn- 
ing and  against  feudality  in  the  afternoon.  One  day 
he  admires  the  English  constitution  :  then  he  shudders 
to  think  that,  in  the  struggles  by  which  that  constitu- 
tion had  been  obtained,  the  barbarous  islanders  had 
murdered  a  king,  and  gives  the  preference  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Beam.  Beam,  he  says,  has  a  sublime  con- 
stitution, a  beautifiil  constitution.  There  the  nobihty 
and  flergy  meet  in  one  hon.se  and  the  Commons  in  an- 
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other.  If  the  houses  differ,  the  King  has  the  casting 
vote.  A  few  weeks  later  we  find  him  raving  against 
the  principles  of  this  subUme  and  beautiful  constitution. 
To  admit  deputies  of  the  nobility  and  clerg}'  into  the 
legislature,  is,  he  says,  neither  more  nor  less  than  to 
admit  enemies  of  the  nation  into  the  legislature. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  without  one  settled  purpose  or 
opinion,  the  slave  of  the  last  world,  royalist,  aristocrat, 
democrat,  according  to  the  prevaiUng  sentiment  of  the 
coflfee-house  or  drawing-room  into  which  he  had  just 
looked,  did  Barere  enter  into  public  life.  The  States- 
General  had  been  summoned.  Bardre  went  down  to  his 
own  province,  was  there  elected  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Third  Estate,  and  returned  to  Paris  in 
May  1789. 

A  great  crisis,  oflen  predicted,  had  at  last  arrived. 
In  no  country,  we  conceive,  have  intellectual  freedom 
and  political  servitude  existed  together  so  long  as  in 
France,  during  the  seventy  or  eighty  years  which  pre- 
ceded the  last  convocation  of  the  Orders.  Ancient 
abuses  and  new  theories  flourished  in  equal  vigour  side 
by  side.  The  people,  having  no  constitutional  meaius 
of  checking  even  the  most  flagitious  misgovemment, 
were  indemnific^d  for  oppression  by  being  suffered  to  lux- 
uriate in  anarchical  speculation,  and  to  deny  or  ridicule 
every  principle  on  which  the  institutions  of  the  state 
reposed.  Neither  those  who  attribute  the  downfall  of 
the  old  French  institutions  to  the  pubhc  grievances,  nor 
those  who  attribute  it  to  the  doctrines  of  the  philoso- 
phers, appear  to  us  to  have  taken  into  their  view  more 
than  one  half  of  the  subject.  Grievances  as  heavy 
have  often  been  endured  without  producing  a  revolu- 
tion ;  doctinnes  as  bold  have  oflen  been  propounded 
without  producing  a  revolution.    The  question,  whethef 
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the  French  nation  was  alienated  from  its  old  polity  by 
the  follies  and  vices  of  the  Viziers  and  Sultans  who 
pillaged  and  disgraced  it,  or  by  the  writings  of  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau,  seems  to  us  as  idle  as  the  question 
whether  it  was  fire  or  gunpowder  that  blew  up  the 
mills  at  Hounslow.  Neither  cause  would  have  sufficed 
alone.  Tyranny  may  last  through  ages  where  discus- 
sion is  suppressed.  Discussion  may  safely  be  left  fre»* 
by  rulers  who  act  on  popular  principles.  But  combine 
a  press  like  that  of  London  with  a  government  like 
that  <rf  St.  Petersburg ;  and  the  inevitable  effect  will 
be  an  explosion  that  wdl  shake  the  world.  So  it  was 
in  France.  Despotism  and  License,  mingled  in  un- 
blessed union,  engendered  that  mighty  Revolution  in 
which  the  lineaments  of  both  parents  were  strangely 
blended.  The  long  gestation  was  accomplished ;  and 
Europe  saw,  with  mixed  hope  and  teiTor,  that  agonis- 
ing travail  and  that  portentous  birth. 

Among  the  crowd  of  legislators  which  at  this  junc- 
ture poured  from  all  the  provinces  of  France  into 
Paris,  Bar^re  made  no  contemptible  figure.  The  opin- 
ions which  he  for  the  moment  professed  were  popular, 
yet  not  extreme.  His  character  was  fair  ;  his  personal 
advantages  are  said  to  have  been  considerable;  and, 
fix)m  the  portrait  which  is  prefixed  to  these  Memoirs, 
and  which  represents  him  as  he  appeared  in  the  Con- 
vention, we  should  judge  that  his  features  must  have 
been  strikingly  handsome,  though  we  think  that  we  can 
read  in  them  cowardice  and  meanness  very  legibly 
written  by  the  hand  of  God.  His  conversation  was 
lively  and  easy;  his  manners  remarkably  good  for  a 
country  lawyer.  Women  of  rank  and  wit  said  that  he 
was  the  only  man  who,  on  his  first  arrival  from  a  re- 
mote province,  had  that  indescribable  air  which  it  waa 
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supposed  that  Paris  alone  could  give.  His  eloquence, 
indeed,  was  by  no  means  so  much  admired  in  the  cap- 
ital as  it  had  been  by  the  ingenious  academicians  of 
Montauban  and  Toulouse.  His  style  was  thought  very 
bad ;  and  very  bad,  if  a  foreigner  may  venture  to  judge, 
it  continued  to  the  last.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust 
to  deny  that  he  had  some  talents  for  speaking  and 
writing.  His  rhetoric,  though  deformed  by  every  im- 
aginable fault  of  taste,  from  bombast  down  to  buffoon- 
ery, was  not  wholly  without  force  and  vivacity.  He 
had  also  one  quality  which,  in  active  life,  often  gives 
fourth-rate  men  an  advantage  over  first-rate  men. 
Whatever  he  could  do  he  could  do  without  effort,  at 
any  moment,  in  any  abundance,  and  on  any  side  of 
any  question.  There  was,  indeed,  a  perfect  harmony 
between  his  moral  character  and  his  intellectual  char- 
acter. His  temper  was  that  of  a  slave  ;  his  abilities 
were  exactly  those  which  qualified  him  to  be  a  useful 
slave.  Of  thinking  to  purpose  he  was  utterly  incapable ; 
but  he  had  wonderful  readiness  in  arranging  and  ex- 
pressing thoughts  furnished  by  others. 

In  the  National  Assembly  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
displaying  the  full  extent  either  of  his  talents  or  of  his 
vices.  He  was  indeed  eclipsed  by  much  abler  men. 
He  went,  as  was  his  habit,  with  the  stream,  spoke 
occasionally  with  some  success,  and  edited  a  journal 
called  the  Point  du  Jour^  in  which  the  debates  of  the 
Assembly  were  reported. 

He  at  first  mnked  by  no  means  among  the  violent 
reformers.  He  was  not  friendly  to  that  new  division 
of  the  French  territory,  which  was  among  the  most 
im^)ortant  changes  introduced  by  the  Revolution,  and 
was  especially  unwilling  to  see  his  native  province  dis- 
membered.   He  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  framing 
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Reports  on  the  Woods  and  Forests.  Louis  w 
ceedingly  anxious  about  this  matter ;  for  his  n 
was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  would  much  rathei 
gone  without  the  Veto,  or  the  prerogative  of  r 
peace  and  war,  than  without  liis  hunting  and  sh< 
Gentlemen  of  the  royal  houseliold  were  sent  to  I 
in  order  to  intercede  for  the  deer  and  pheasants. 
was  this  intercession  unsuccessful.  The  report 
so  drawn  that  Barere  was  afterwards  accused  of  ] 
dishonestly  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  public 
tastes  of  the  court.  To  one  of  these  reports  he  h 
inconceivable  folly  and  bad  taste  to  prefix  a  pi 
motto  from  Virgil,  fit  only  for  such  essays  as  1 
been  in  the  habit  of  composing  for  the  Floral  Gai 

"  Si  canimus  sylvas,  sylva  sint  Consule  dignae." 

This  literary  foppery  was  one  of  the  few  tliii 
which  he  was  consistent.  Royalist  or  Girondist, 
bin  or  Imperialist,  he  was  always  a  Trissotin. 

As  the  monarchical  party  became  weaker  and  w 
Bardre  gradually  esti-anged  himself  more  and 
from  it,  and  drew  closer  and  closer  to  the  repul 
H  would  seem  that,  during  this  transition,  he  wa 
time  closely  connected  with  the  family  of  Orleai 
is  certain  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  guardi 
of  the  celebrated  Pamela,  afterwards  Lady  i 
Fitzgerald  ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  he  received 
some  years  a  pension  of  twelve  thousand  franc 
the  Palais  Royal. 

At  the  end  of  September  1791,  the  labours 
national  Assembly  terminated,  and  those  of  tl 
and  last  Legislative  Assembly  commenced. 

It  had  been  enacted  that  no  member  of  the  N 
Assembly  should  sit  in   the  Legislative  Assem 
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preposterous  and  mischievous  regulation,  to  which  the 
disasters  which  followed  must  in  part  be  ascribed.  In 
England,  what  would  be  thought  of  a  Pai'Hament 
which  did  not  contain  one  single  person  who  had  ever 
sat  in  parUament  before  ?  Yet  it  may  safely  be  affirmed 
that  the  number  of  Englishmen  who,  never  having 
taken  any  share  in  public  affairs,  are  yet  well  qualified, 
by  knowledge  and  observation,  to  be  members  of  the  leg- 
islature, is  at  least  a  hundred  times  as  great  as  the  num- 
ber of  Frenchmen  who  were  so  qualified  in  1791. 
How,  indeed,  should  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  In  Eng- 
land, centuries  of  representative  government  have  made 
all  educated  people  in  some  measure  statesmen.  In 
France  the  National  Assembly  had  probably  been  com- 
posed of  as  good  materials  as  were  then  to  be  found. 
It  had  undoubtedly  removed  a  vast  mass  of  abuses ; 
some  of  its  members  had  read  and  thought  much  about 
tlieories  of  government ;  and  others  had  shown  great 
oratorical  talents.  But  that  kind  of  skill  which  is  re- 
quired for  the  constructing,  launching,  and  steering  of 
a  polity  was  lamentably  wanting ;  for  it  is  a  kind  of 
skill  to  which  practice  contributes  more  than  books. 
Books  are  indeed  useful  to  the  politician,  as  they  are 
usefiil  to  the  navigator  and  to  the  surgeon.  But  the  real 
navigator  is  formed  on  the  waves  ;  the  real  surgeon  is 
formed  at  bedsides ;  and  the  conflicts  of  free  states  are 
the  real  school  of  constitutional  statesmen.  The  Na- 
tional Assembly  had,  however,  now  served  an  appren- 
ticeship of  two  laborious  and  eventful  years.  It  had, 
indeed,  by  no  means  finished  its  education  ;  but  it  was 
Vio  longer,  as  on  the  day  when  it  met,  altogether  nlde 
to  political  functions.  Its  later  proceedings  contain 
abundant  proof  that  the  members  had  profited  by  their 
experience.     Beyond  all  doubt,  there  was  not  in  France 
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any  eqnal  number  i^f  persons  possessing  in  an  equal  de- 
gree the  qualities  necessary  for  the  judicious  direction 
of  public  affairs  ;  and,  just  at  this  moment,  these  legis- 
lators, misled  by  a  childish  wish  to  display  their  own 
disinterestedness,  deserted  the  duties  which  they  had 
half  learned,  and  which  nobody  else  had  learned  at  all, 
and  left  their  hall  to  a  second  crowd  of  novices,  who 
had  still  to  master  the  first  rudiments  of  political  busi- 
ness. When  Bardre  wrote  his  Memoirs,  the  absurdity 
of  this  self-denying  ordinance  had  been  proved  by 
events,  and  was,  we  beUeve,  acknowledged  by  all  par- 
ties. He  accordingly,  with  his  usual  mendacity,  speaks 
of  it  in  terms  implying  that  he  had  opposed  it.  There 
was,  he  tells  us,  no  good  citizen  who  did  not  regret  this 
fetal  vote.  Nay,  all  wise  men,  he  says,  wished  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  to  continue  its  sittings  as  the  first  Leg- 
islative Assembly.  But  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
wishes  of  the  enhghtened  fiiends  of  liberty ;  and  the 
generous  but  fatal  suicide  was  perpetrated.  Now  the 
fact  is,  that  Bardre,  far  from  opposing  this  ill-advised 
measure,  was  one  of.  those  who  most  eagerly  supported 
it ;  that  he  described  it  from  the  tribune  as  wise  and 
magnanimous ;  that  he  assigned,  as  his  reasons  for  tak- 
ing this  view,  some  of  those  phrases  in  which  orators 
of  his  class  delight,  and  which,  on  all  men  who  have  the 
smallest  insight  into  politics,  produce  an  eflect  very 
similar  to  that  of  ipecacuanha.  "  Those,"  he  said, 
*'  who  have  framed  a  constitution  for  tlieir  country  are, 
so  to  speak,  out  of  the  pale  of  that  social  state  of  wliich 
they  are  the  authors  ;  for  creative  power  is  not  in  the 
same  sphere  with  that  which  it  has  created." 

M.  Hippolyte  Camot  has  noticed  this  untinith,  and 
attributes  it  to  mcTO  forgetfulness.  We  leave  it  to  him 
to  reconcile  his  very  charitable  supposition  with  what 
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he  elsewliere  says  of  the  remarkable  excellence  of 
Ban>re's  memory. 

Many  membei's  of  the  National  Assembly  were  in- 
demnified for  the  sacrifice  of  legislative  power,  by  ap- 
pointments in  various  departments  of  the  public  service. 
Of  these  fortunate  persons  Bar6re  was  one.  A  high 
Court  of  Appeal  had  just  been  instituted.  Tliis  court 
was  to  sit  at  Paris :  but  its  jurisdiction  was  to  extend 
over  the  whole  realm ;  and  the  departments  were  to 
choose  the  judges.  Bar^re  was  nominated  by  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  and  took  liis  seat 
in  the  Palace  of  Justice.  He  asserts,  and  our  readers 
may,  if  they  choose,  believe,  that  it  was  about  this 
time  in  contemplation  to  make  him  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  so  grave  a  respon- 
sibility, he  obtained  permission  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
native  place.  It  is  certain  that  he  lefl  Paris  early  in 
the  year  1792,  and  passed  some  months  in  the  south  of 
France. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  became  clear  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791  would  not  work.  It  was,  indeed,  not  to 
be  expected  that  a  constitution  new  both  in  its  princi- 
ples and  its  details  would  at  first  work  easily.  Had  the 
chief  magistrate  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
people,  had  he  performed  his  part  with  the  utmost  zeal, 
fidelity,  and  ability,  had  the  representative  body  in- 
cluded all  the  wisest  statesmen  of  France,  the  difficul- 
ties might  still  have  been  found  insuperable.  But,  in 
fiict,  the  experiment  was  made  under  every  disadvantage. 
The  King,  very  naturally,  hated  the  constitution.  In 
the  Legislative  Assembly  were  men  of  genius  and  men 
of  good  intentions,  but  not  a  single  man  of  experience. 
Nevertheless,  if  France  had  been  suffered  to  settle  her 
own  affiiirs  without  foreign  interference,  it  is  possible 
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that  the  calamities  which  followed  might  have  been 
averted.  The  King,  who,  with  many  good  qualities, 
was  sluggish  and  sensual,  might  have  found  compensa- 
tion for  his  lost  prerogatives  in  his  immense  civil  list, 
in  his  palaces  and  hunting  grounds,  in  soups,  Perigord 
pies,  and  Champagne.  The  people,  finding  themselves 
secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  valuable  reforms  which 
the  National  Assembly  had,  in  the  midst  of  all  its 
errors,  effected,  would  not  have  been  easily  excited  by 
demagogues  to  acts  of  atrocity ;  or,  if  acts  of  atrocity 
had  been  committed,  those  acts  would  probably  have 
produced  a  speedy  and  violent  reaction.  Had  tolerable 
quiet  been  preserved  during  a  few  years,  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791  might  perhaps  have  taken  root,  might  have 
gradually  acquired  the  strength  which  time  alone  can 
give,  and  might,  with  some  modifications  which  were 
undoubtedly  needed,  have  lasted  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  European  coalition  against  the  Revolu- 
tion extinguished  all  hope  of  such  a  result.  The  de- 
position of  Louis  was,  in  our  opinion,  the  necessary 
consequence  of  that  coalition.  The  question  was  now 
no  longer,  whether  the  King  should  have  an  absolute 
Veto  or  a  suspensive  Veto,  whether  there  should  be  one 
chamber  or  two  chambers,  whether  the  members  of  the 
representative  body  should  be  re-eligible  or  not ;  but 
whether  France  should  belong  to  the  French.  The 
independence  of  the  nation,  the  integrity  of  the  terri- 
tory, were  at  stake  ;  and  we  must  say  plainly  that  we 
cordially  approve  of  the  conduct  of  those  Frenchmen 
who,  at  that  conjuncture,  resolved,  like  our  own  Blake, 
to  play  the  men  for  their  country,  under  whatever  form 
of  government  their  country  might  fall. 

It  seems  to  us  clear  that  the  war  with  the  Conti- 
uental  coalition  was,  on  the  side  of  France,  at  fii-st  a 
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defensive  war,  and  therefore  a  just  war.  It  was  not  a 
war  for  small  objects,  or  against  despicable  enemies. 
On  the  event  were  staked  all  the  dearest  interests  of 
the  French  people.  Foremost  among  the  threatening 
powers  appeared  two  great  and  martial  monarchies, 
either  of  which,  situated  as  France  then  was,  might  be 
regarded  as  a  formidable  assailant.  It  is  evident  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  French  could  not,  with- 
out extreme  imprudence,  entrust  the  supreme  adminis- 
tration of  their  affairs  to  any  person  whose  attachment 
to  the  national  cause  admitted  of  doubt.  Now,  it  is  no 
reproach  to  the  memory  of  Louis  to  say  that  he  was 
not  attached  to  the  national  caase.  Had  he  been  so, 
he  would  have  been  something  more  than  man.  He 
had  held  absolute  power,  not  by  usurpation,  but  by 
the  accident  of  birth  and  by  tlie  ancient  polity  of  the 
kingdom.  That  power  he  had,  on  the  whole,  used 
witli  lenity.  He  had  meant  well  by  liis  people.  He 
had  been  wilUng  to  make  to  them,  of  his  own  mere 
motion,  concessions  such  as  scarcely  any  other  sover- 
eign has  ever  made  except  imder  duress.  He  had 
paid  the  penalty  of  faults  not  his  own,  of  the  haughti- 
ness and  ambition  of  some  of  liis  predecessors,  of  the 
dissoluteness  and  baseness  of  others.  He  had  been 
vanquished,  taken  captive,  led  in  triumph,  put  in  want. 
He  had  escaped ;  he  had  been  caught ;  he  had  been 
dragged  back  Uke  a  runaway  galley-slave  to  the  oar. 
He  was  still  a  state  prisoner.  His  quiet  was  broken 
by  daily  affronts  and  lampoons.  Accustomed  fl'om  the 
cradle  to  be  treated  with  profound  reverence,  he  was 
now  forced  to  command  his  feelings,  while  men  who,  a 
few  months  before,  had  been  hackney  writers  or  coun- 
try attorneys  sat  in  his  presence  with  covered  heads, 
and  addressed  him  in  the  easy  tone  of  equality.     Con- 
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Bcious  of  fair  intentions,  sensible  of  hard  usage,  he 
doubtless  detested  the  Revolution  ;  and,  while  charged 
witli  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  confederates, 
pined  in  secret  for  the  sight  of  the  German  eagles  and 
the  sound  of  the  German  drums.  We  do  not  blame 
him  for  this.  But  can  we  blame  those  who,  being 
resolved  to  defend  the  work  of  the  National  Assembly 
against  the  interference  of  strangers,  were  not  dispos^ 
lo  have  him  at  their  head  in  the  fearful  struggle  which 
was  approaching  ?  We  have  nothing  to  say  in  defence 
or  extenuation  of  the  insolence,  injustice,  and  cruelty 
with  which,  after  the  victory  of  the  republicans,  he  and 
his  family  were  treated.  But  this  we  say,  that  the 
French  had  only  one  alternative,  to  deprive  him  of  the 
powers  of  first  magistrate,  or  to  ground  their  arms  and 
submit  patiently  to  foreign  dictation.  The  events  of 
tlie  tenth  of  August  sprang  inevitably  from  the  league 
of  Pilnitz.  The  King's  palace  was  stormed;  his 
guards  were  slaughtered.  He  was  suspended  from  his 
regal  functions ;  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  invited 
the  nation  to  elect  an  extraordinary  Convention,  with 
the  full  powers  which  the  conjuncture  required.  To 
this  Convention  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly 
were  eligible ;  and  Bardre  was  chosen  by  his  own 
department. 

The  Convention  met  on  the  twenty-first  oi  Sep- 
tember 1792.  The  first  proceedings  were  unanimous. 
Royalty  was  abolished  by  acclamation.  No  objections 
were  made  to  this  great  change ;  and  no  reasons  were 
assigned  for  it.  For  certainly  we  cannot  honour  with 
the  name  of  reasons  such  apothegms,  as  that  kings  are 
in  the  moral  world  what  monsters  are  in  the  physical 
world  ;  and  that  the  history  of  kings  is  the  inartyr- 
ology   of  nations.      But,    though    the   discussion    was 
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worthy  only  of  a  debating-club  of  schoolboys,  the 
resolution  to  which  the  Convention  carae  seems  to  have 
been  that  which  sound  policy  dictated.  In  saying  this, 
we  do  not  mean  to  express  an  opinion  that  a  republic  is, 
either  in  the  abstract  the  best  form  of  government* 
or  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  foim  of  govern- 
ment best  suited  to  the  French  people.  Our  owii 
opinion  is,  that  the  best  governments  which  have  ever 
existed  in  the  world  have  been  limited  monarchies ; 
and  that  France,  in  particular,  has  never  enjoyed  so 
much  prosperity  and  freedom  as  under  a  limited  mon- 
archy. Nevertheless,  we  approve  of  the  vote  of  the 
Convention  which  abolished  kingly  government.  The 
interference  of  foreign  powers  had  brought  on  a  crisis 
which  made  extraordinary  measures  necessary.  He- 
reditary monarchy  may  be,  and  we  believe  that  it  is,  a 
very  useful  institution  in  a  country  like  France.  And 
masts  are  very  lueful  parts  of  a  ship.  But,  if  the  sh>i> 
is  on  her  beam-ends,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  the 
masts  away.  When  once  she  has  righted,  she  may 
come  safe  into  port  under  jury  rigging,  and  there  be 
completely  repaired.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  she  must 
be  hacked  witli  unsparing  hand,  lest  that  which,  under 
oixlinary  circumstances,  is  an  essential  part  of  her 
fabric  should,  in  her  extreme  distress,  sink  her  to  the 
bottom.  Even  so  there  are  political  emergencies  in 
which  it  is  necessary  that  governments  should  be  muti- 
lated of  their  fiiir  proportions  for  a  time,  lest  they  be 
cast  away  for  ever ;  and  with  such  an  emergency  tlie 
Convention  had  to  deal.  The  first  object  of  a  good 
Frenchman  should  have  been  to  save  France  from  the 
fate  of  Poland.  The  first  requisite  of  a  government 
was  entire  devotion  to  the  national  cause.  That 
requisite  wa8  wanting  in  Louis ;  and  such  a  want,  at 
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such  a  moment,  could  not  be  supplied  by  any  public  or 
private  virtues.  If  the  King  were  set  aside,  the  abo- 
lition of  kingship  necessarily  followed.  In  the  state  in 
which  the  pubhc  mind  then  was,  it  would  have  been 
idle  to  think  of  doing  what  our  ancestors  did  in  1688, 
and  what  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  did  in 
1880.  Such  an  attempt  would  have  failed  amidst 
universal  derision  and  execration.  It  would  havo 
disgusted  all  zealous  men  of  all  opinions;  and  there 
were  then  few  men  who  were  not  zealous.  Parties 
fatigued  by  long  conflict,  and  instructed  by  the  severe 
discipline  of  that  school  in  which  alone  mankind  will 
learn,  are  disposed  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  mediator. 
But  when  they  are  in  their  first  heady  youth,  devoid 
of  experience,  fresh  for  exertion,  flushed  with  hope, 
burning  with  animosity,  they  agree  only  in  spuming 
out  of  their  way  the  daysman  who  strives  to  take  his 
stand  between  them  and  to  lay  his  hand  upon  them 
both.  Such  was  in  1792  the  state  of  France.  On 
one  side  was  the  great  name  of  the  heir  of  Hugh  Capet, 
the  thirty-third  king  of  the  third  race ;  on  the  other 
side  was  the  great  name  of  the  republic.  There  was 
no  rallying  point  save  these  two.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  a  choice  ;  and  those,  in  our  opinion,  judged  well 
who,  waving  for  the  moment  all  subordinate  questions, 
preferred  independence  to  subjugation,  and  the  natal 
soil  to  the  emigrant  camp. 

As  to  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and  as  to  the  vig 
orous  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  whole  Convention 
seemed  to  be  united  as  one  man.  But  a  deep  and 
broad  gulf  separated  the  representative  body  into  two 
great  parties. 

On  one  side  were  those  statesmen  who  are  called, 
from  the  name  of  the  department  which  some  of  them 
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represented,  the  Girondists,  and,  from  the  name  of  one 
of  their  most  conspicuous  leaders,  the  Brissotines.  In 
activity  and  practical  ability,  Brissot  and  Gensonn^ 
were  the  most  conspicuous  among  them.  In  parliamen- 
tary eloquence,  no  Frenchman  of  that  time  can  be  con- 
'sidered  as  equal  to  Vergniaud.  In  a  foreign  comitry, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  some  parts  of  liis 
speeches  are  stiU  read  with  mournful  admiration.  No 
man,  we  are  incUned  to  beUeve,  ever  rose  so  rapidly  to 
such  a  height  of  oratorical  excellence.  His  whole  pub- 
lic life  lasted  barely  two  years.  This  is  a  circumstance 
which  distinguishes  him  from  our  own  greatest  speakers, 
Fox,  Burke,  Pitt,  Sheridan,  Windham,  Canning. 
Which  of  these  celebrated  men  would  now  be  remem- 
bered as  an  orator,  if  he  had  died  two  years  after  he 
first  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Condoi^ 
cet  brought  to  the  Girondist  party  a  different  kind  of 
strength.  The  pubhc  regarded  him  with  justice  as  aii 
eminent  mathematician,  and,  with  less  reason,  as  a  great 
master  of  ethical  and  political  science ;  the  philosophers 
considered  him  as  their  chief,  as  the  rightftd  heir,  by 
intellectual  descent  and  by  solemn  adoption,  of  their 
deceased  sovereign  D'Alembert.  In  the  same  ranks 
were  found  Gaudet,  Isnard,  Barbaroux,  Buzot,  Louvet, 
too  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  very  ingenious  and 
very  licentious  romance,  and  more  honourably  distin* 
guished  by  the  generosity  with  which  he  pleaded  for  the 
unfortunate,  and  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  de- 
fied the  wicked  and  powerful.  Two  persons  whose 
talents  were  not  brilliant,  but  who  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 
tation for  probity  and  public  spirit.  Potion  and  Roland, 
lent  the  whole  weight  of  their  names  to  the  Girondist 
connection.  The  wife  of  Roland  brought  to  the  delib- 
trations  of  her  husband's  friends  masculine  courage  and 
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force  of  thought,  tempered  by  womanly  grace  and  vi- 
vacity. Nor  was  the  splendour  of  a  great  mihtary  rep- 
utation wanting  to  tliis  celebrated  party.  Dumourier, 
then  victorious  over  the  foreign  invaders,  and  at  the 
height  of  popular  favour,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
allies  of  the  Gironde. 

The  errors  of  the  Brissotines  were  undoubtedly  nei- 
ther few  nor  small ;  but,  when  we  fairly  compare  their 
conduct  with  the  conduct  of  any  other  party  wliich 
acted  or  suffered  during  the  French  Revolution,  we  are 
tbrced  to  admit  their  superiority  in  every  quality  except 
that  single  quality  which  in  such  times  prevails  over 
every  other,  decision.  They  were  zealous  for  the  great 
social  reform  which  had  been  effected  by  the  National 
Assembly ;  and  they  were  right.  For,  though  that  re- 
form was,  in  some  respects,  carried  too  far,  it  was  a 
blessing  well  worth  even  the  fearful  price  which  has 
been  paid  for  it.  They  were  resolved  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  their  country  against  foreign  invaders ; 
and  they  were  right.  For  the  heaviest  of  all  yokes  is 
the  yoke  of  the  stranger.  They  thought  that,  if  Louis 
remained  at  their  head,  they  could  not  carry  on  with 
the  requisite  energy  the  conflict  against  the  European 
coalition.  They  therefore  concurred  in  establishing  a 
republican  government ;  and  here,  again,  they  were 
right.  For,  in  that  struggle  for  life  and  death,  it  would 
liave  been  madness  to  trust  a  hostile  or  even  a  half- 
lic^arted  leader. 

Thus  far  they  went  along  with  the  revolutionary 
movement.  At  this  point  they  stopped;  and,  in  our 
judgment,  they  were  right  in  stopping,  as  they  had  been 
right  in  moving.  For  great  ends,  and  under  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  they  had  concurred  in  measures 
vrfaich,  together  with  much  good,  had  necessarily  pro- 
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duced  much  evil;  which  had  unsettled  the  public 
mind;  whicli  had  taken  away  from  government  the 
sanction  of  prescription  ;  which  had  loosened  the  very 
foundations  of  property  and  law.  They  thought  that 
it  was  now  their  duty  to  prop  what  it  had  recently  been 
their  duty  to  batter.  They  loved  liberty,  but  liberty 
associated  with  order,  with  justice,  with  mercy,  and 
with  civilisation.  They  were  republicans;  but  they 
were  desirous  to  adorn  their  republic  with  all  that  had 
given  grace  and  dignity  to  the  fallen  monarchy.  They 
hoped  that  the  humanity,  the  courtesy,  the  taste,  wlucli 
had  done  much  in  old  times  to  mitigate  the  slavery  of 
France,  would  now  lend  additional  charms  to  her  free- 
dom. They  saw  with  horror  crimes,  exceeding  in 
atrocity  those  which  had  disgraced  die  infuriated  re- 
ligious factions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  reason  and  philanthropy.  They  demanded, 
with  eloquent  vehemence,  that  the  authors  of  the  law- 
less massacre,  which,  just  before  the  meeting  of  tlie 
Convention,  had  been  committed  in  the  prisons  of 
Paris,  should  be  brought  to  condign  punishment. 
They  treated  with  just  contempt  the  pleas  which  have 
been  set  up  for  that  great  crime.  They  admitted  that 
tlie  public  danger  was  pressing ;  but  they  denied  that 
it  justified  a  violation  of  those  principles  of  morality  on 
which  all  society  rests.  The  independence  and  honour 
of  France  were  indeed  to  be  vindicated,  but  to  be  vin- 
dicated by  triumphs  and  not  by  murdei-s. 

Opposed  to  the  Girondists  was  a  party  which,  luiv- 
ing  biien  long  execrated  throughout  the  civilised  world, 
has  of  late  —  such  is  the  ebb  and  flow  of  opinion  — 
found  not  only  apologists,  but  even  eulogists.     We  are 
not  disposed  to  deny  that  some  members  of  the  Moun 
tain  were  sincere  and  public-spirited  men.     But  eveu 
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the  best  of  them,  Carnot  for  example  and  Cambon, 
were  far  too  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  which  they 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  great  ends.  In 
the  train  of  these  enthusiasts  followed  a  crowd,  com- 
posed of  all  who,  from  sensual,  sordid,  or  mahgnant 
motives,  wished  for  a  period  of  boundless  license. 

When  the  Convention  met,  the  majority  was  witli 
tlie  Girondists,  and  Barere  was  with  the  majority.  On 
the  King's  trial,  indeed,  he  quitted  the  party  witli 
which  he  ordinarily  acted,  voted  with  the  Mountain, 
and  spoke  against  the  prisoner  with  a  violence  such  as 
few  members  even  of  the  Mountain  showed. 

The  conduct  of  the  leading  Girondists  on  that  occa- 
sion was  little  to  their  honour.  Of  cruelty,  indeed,  we 
fully  acquit  them ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  them 
of  criminal  irresolution  and  disingenuousness.  They 
were  fer,  indeed,  from  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  Louis ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  most  desirous  to  protect 
him.  But  they  were  afraid  that,  if  they  went  straight 
forward  to  their  object,  the  sincerity  of  their  attachment 
to  republican  institutions  would  be  suspected.  They 
wished  to  save  the  King's  life,  and  yet  to  obtain  all  the 
credit  of  having  been  regicides.  Accordingly,  they 
traced  out  for  themselves  a  crooked  course,  by  which 
they  hoped  to  attain  both  their  objects.  They  first 
voted  the  King  guilty.  They  then  voted  for  referring 
the  question  respecting  his  fate  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
I^cople.  Defeated  in  this  attempt  to  rescue  him,  they 
reluctantly,  and  with  ill  suppressed  shame  and  concern, 
voted  for  the  capital  sentence.  Then  they  made  a  last 
attempt  in  his  fevour,  and  voted  for  respiting  the  exe- 
cution. These  zigzag  politics  produced  the  effect  wliich 
any  man  conversant  with  public  affairs  miglit  have 
foreseen.     The  Girondists,   instead  of  attaining   both 
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their  ends,  failed  of  both.  The  Mountain  justly 
charged  them  with  having  attempted  to  save  the  King 
by  underhand  means.  Their  own  consciences  told 
tliem,  with  equal  justice,  that  their  hands  had  been 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  most  inoflFensive  and  most 
unfortunate  of  men.  The  direct  path  was  here,  as 
usual,  the  path  not  only  of  honour  but  of  safety.  The 
principle  on  which  the  Girondists  stood  as  a  party  was, 
that  the  season  for  revolutionary  violence  was  over,  and 
that  the  reign  of  law  and  order  ought  now  to  com- 
mence. But  the  proceeding  against  the  King  was 
clearly  revolutionary  in  its  nature.  It  was  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws.  The  only  plea  for  it  was,  that 
all  ordinary  rules  of  jurisprudence  and  morality  were 
suspended  by  the  extreme  public  danger.  This  was 
the  very  plea  which  the  Mountain  urged  in  defence  of 
the  massacre  of  September,  and  to  which,  when  so 
urged,  the  Girondists  refused  to  listen.  They  there- 
fore, by  voting  for  the  death  of  the  King,  conceded  to 
the  Mountain  the  chief  point  at  issue  between  the  two 
parties.  Had  they  given  a  manful  vote  against  tlie 
capital  sentence,  the  regicides  would  have  been  in  a 
minority.  It  is  probable  that  there  would  have  been 
an  immediate  appeal  to  force.  The  Girondists  might 
have  been  victorious.  In  the  worst  event,  they  would 
have  fallen  with  unblemished  honour.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  their  boldness  and  honesty  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  produced  a  worse  effect  than  was  actually 
produced  by  their  timidity  and  their  stratagems. 

Bar6re^  as  we  have  said,  sided  with  the  Mountain  on 
this  occasion.  He  voted  against  the  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  against  the  respite.  His  demeanour  and  his 
language  also  were  widely  different  from  those  of  the 
Girondists.     Their  hearts  were  heavv,  and  their  de- 
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porlmeiit  was  that  of  men  oppressed  by  sorrow.  It  was 
Vergniaud's  duty  to  proclaim  the  result  of  the  roll-call. 
His  face  was  )iale,  and  he  trembled  with  emotion,  as  in 
a  low  and  broken  voice  he  announced  that  Louis  was 
condemned  to  death.  Bardre  had  not,  it  is  true,  yet 
attained  to  fall  perfection  in  the  art  of  mingling  jests 
and  conceits  with  words  of  death ;  but  he  already  gave 
promise  of  his  future  excellence  in  this  high  department 
of  Jacobin  oratory.  He  concluded  his  speech  with  a 
sentence  worthy  of  his  head  and  heart.  "  The  tree  of 
liberty,"  he  said,  "  as  an  ancient  author  remarks,  flour- 
ishes when  it  is  watered  with  the  blood  of  all  classes  of 
tyrants."  M.  Hippolyte  Camot  has  quoted  this  pas- 
sage in  order,  as  we  supjK)se,  to  do  honour  to  his  hero. 
We  wish  that  a  note  had  been  added  to  inform  us  from 
what  ancient  author  Bardre  quoted.  In  the  course  of 
our  own  small  reading  among  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  we  have  not  happened  to  fall  in  with  trees  of 
liberty  and  watering  pots  fall  of  blood;  nor  can  we, 
such  is  pur  ignorance  of  classical  antiquity,  even  imag- 
ine an  Attic  or  Roman  orator  employing  imagery  of 
that  sort.  In  plain  words,  when  Barere  talked  about 
an  ancient  author  he  was  lying,  as  he  generally  was 
when  he  asserted  any  fact,  great  or  small.  Why  he 
lied  on  this  occasion  we  cannot  guess,  unless  indeed  it 
was  to  keep  his  hand  in. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  but  for  one  circumstance, 
Bardre  would,  like  most  of  those  with  whom  he  ordina- 
rily acted,  have  voted  for  the  appeal  to  the  people  and 
for  the  respite.  But,  just  before  the  commencement 
of  the  trial,  papers  had  been  discovered  which  proved 
that,  while  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  he  had 
been  in  communication  with  the  Court  respecting  his 
tte|)orts  on  the  Woods  and  Forests.     He  was  acquitted 
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of  all  criminality  by  the  Convention  ;  but  the  fiercer 
Republicans  considered  him  as  a  tool  of  the  fallen  mon- 
arch ;  and  this  reproach  was  long  repeated  in  the  jour- 
nal of  Marat,  and  in  the  speeches  at  the  Jacobin  club. 
It  was  natural  that  a  man  like  Barere  should,  under 
such  circumstances,  try  to  distinguish  himself  among  the 
crowd  of  regicides  by  peculiar  ferocity.  It  was  because 
he  had  been  a  royalist  that  he  was  one  of  the  foremost 
in  shedding  blood. 

The  King  was  no  more.  The  leading  Girondists 
had,  by  their  conduct  towards  him,  lowered  their  char- 
acter in  the  eyes  both  of  friends  and  foes.  They  still, 
however,  maintained  the  contest  against  the  Mountain, 
called  for  vengeance  on  the  assassins  of  September,  and 
protested  against  the  anarchical  and  sanguinary  doc- 
trines of  Marat.  For  a  time  they  seemed  likely  to 
prevail.  As  publicists  and  orators  they  had  no  rivals 
in  the  Convention.  They  had  with  them,  beyond  all 
doubt,  tlie  great  majority,  both  of  the  deputies  and  of 
the  French  nation.  These  advantages,  it  should  seem, 
ought  to  have  decided  the  event  of  the  stru^e.  But 
the  opposite  party  had  compensating  advantages  of  a 
different  kind.  The  chiefe  of  the  Mountain,  though  not 
eminently  distinguished  by  eloquence  or  knowledge, 
had  great  audacity,  activity,  and  determination.  The 
Convention  and  France  were  against  them ;  but  the 
mob  of  Paris,  the  clubs  of  Paris,  and  the  municipal 
government  of  Paris,  were  on  their  side. 

The  policy  of  the  Jacobins,  in  this  situation,  was  to 
subject  France  to  an  aristocracy  infinitely  worse  than 
that  aristocracy  which  had  emigrated  with  the  Count 
of  Artois  —  to  an  aristocracy  not  of  birth,  not  of  wealth, 
not  of  education,  but  of  mere  locality.  Thev  would  not 
hear  of  privileged  orders ;  but  they  wishefl  to  have  a 
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privileged  city.  That  twenty-five  millions  of  French- 
men should  be  ruled  by  a  hundred  thousand  gentlemen 
and  clergymen  was  insufferable  ;  but  that  twenty-five 
millions  of  Frenchmen  should  be  ruled  by  a  hundred 
thousand  Parisians  was  as  it  should  be.  The  qualifica- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  new  oligarchy  was  simply  that 
he  should  live  near  the  hall  where  the  Convention  met, 
and  should  be  able  to  squeeze  himself  daily  into  the 
gallery  during  a  debate,  and  now  and  then  to  attend 
with  a  pike  for  the  purpose  of  blockading  the  doors. 
It  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  maxims  of  the  Mountain 
that  a  score  of  draymen  from  Santerre's  breweiy,  or  of 
devils  from  Hubert's  printing  house,  should  be  permitted 
to  drown  the  voices  of  men  commissioned  to  speak  the 
sense  of  such  cities  as  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  Lyons ; 
and  that  a  rabble  of  half-naked  porters  from  the  Fau- 
bom^  St.  Antoine  should  have  power  to  annul  decrees 
for  which  the  representatives  of  fifty  or  sixty  depart- 
ments had  voted.  It  was  necessary  to  find  some  pretext 
for  so  odious  and  absurd  a  tyranny.  Such  a  pretext 
was  found.  To  the  old  phrases  of  liberty  and  equality 
were  added  the  sonorous  watchwords,  unity  and  indi- 
visibility. A  new  crime  was  invented,  and  called  by 
the  name  of  federalism.  The  object  of  the  Girondists, 
it  was  asserted,  was  to  break  up  the  gieat  nation  into 
little  independent  commonwealths,  bound  together  only 
by  a  league  like  that  which  connects  the  Swiss  cantons 
or  the  United  States  of  America.  The  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  this  pernicious  design  was  the  influence 
of  Paris.  To  strengthen  the  influence  of  Paris  ought 
therefore  to  be  the  chief  object  of  every  patriot. 

The  accusation  brought  against  the  leadei-s  of  the 
Girondist  party  was  a  mere  calumny.  They  were  un- 
loubtedly  desirous  to  prevent  the  capital  from  douii- 
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neering  o\  ei  the  republic,  and  would  gladly  have  seen 
the  Convention  removed  for  a  time  to  some  provincial 
town,  or  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  trusty  guard, 
which  might  have  overawed  the  Parisian  mob ;  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  them  of  any 
design  against  the  unity  of  the  state.  Bardre,  how- 
ever, really  was  a  federalist,  and,  we  are  inchned  to 
beUeve,  the  only  federalist  in  the  Convention.  As  far 
as  a  man  so  unstable  and  servile  can  be  said  to  have 
felt  any  preference  for  any  form  of  government,  he  felt 
a  preference  for  federal  government.  He  was  bom 
under  the  Pyrenees ;  he  was  a  Gascon  of  the  Gascons, 
01K3  of  a  people  strongly  distinguished  by  intellectual 
and  moral  character,  by  manners,  by  modes  of  speech, 
by  accent,  and  by  physiognomy,  from  the  French  of 
the  Seine  aijfl  of  the  Loire ;  and  he  had  many  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  race  to  which  he  belonged.  When 
he  first  left  his  own  province  he  had  attained  his 
thirty-fourth  year,  and  had  acquired  a  high  local  repu- 
tation for  eloquence  and  Uterature.  He  had  then 
visited  Paris  for  the  first  time.  He  had  found  himself 
in  a  new  world.  His  feelings  were  those  of  a  banished 
man.  It  is  clear  also  that  he  had  been  by  no  means 
without  his  share  of  the  small  disappointments  and 
humiliations  so  often  experienced  by  men  of  letters 
who,  elated  by  provincial  applause,  venture  to  display 
their  powers  before  the  festidious  critics  of  a  capital. 
On  the  other  hand,  whenever  he  revisited  the  moun- 
tains among  which  he  had  been  bom,  he  found  himself 
an  object  of  general  admiration.  His  dislike  of  Paris, 
and  his  partiality  to  his  native  district,  were  therefore  as 
strong  and  durable  as  any  sentiments  of  a  mind  like  his 
could  be.  He  long  continued  to  maintain  that  the  as- 
cendency of  one  great  city  was  the  bane  of  France ; 
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that  the  superionty  of  taste  aud  intelligence  ^Iiich  it 
was  the  fashion  to  ascribe  to  the  inhabitants  of  tltat 
city  were  wholly  imaginary  ;  and  that  the  nation  would 
never  enjoy  a  really  good  government  till  the  Alsatian 
people,  the  Breton  people,  the  people  of  Beam,  the 
people  of  Provence,  should  have  each  an  independent 
existence,  and  laws  suited  to  its  own  tastes  and  habits. 
These  communities  he  proposed  to  unite  by  a  tie  similar 
to  that  which  binds  together  the  grave  Puritans  of 
Connecticut  and  the  dissolute  slave-drivers  of  Now 
Orleans.  To  Paris  he  was  unwilling  to  grant  even 
the  rank  which  Washington  holds  in  the  United  States. 
He  thought  it  desirable  tliat  tlie  congress  of  the  French 
federation  should  have  no  fixed  place  of  meeting,  but 
should  sit  sometunes  at  Rouen,  sometimes  at  Bordeaux, 
sometimes  at  his  own  Toulouse. 

Animated  by  such  feelings,  he  was,  till  the  close  of 
May  1793,  a  Girondist,  if  not  an  ultra-Girondist.  He 
exclaimed  against  those  impure  and  bloodthirsty  men 
who  wished  to  nuke  the  public  danger  a  pretext  for 
(rmelty  and  rapine.  "  Peril,"  he  said,  "  could  be  no 
excuse  for  crime.  It  is  when  the  wind  blows  hard,  and 
die  waves  run  high,  that  the  anchor  is  most  needed ;  it 
is  when  a  revcJution  is  raging,  that  the  great  laws  of 
moraUty  are  most  necessary  to  the  safety  of  a  state." 
( )f  Marat  he  spoke  with  abhorrence  and  contempt ;  of 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  with  just  severity, 
lie  loudly  complained  that  there  were  Frenchmen  who 
[Miid  to  the  Mountain  that  homage  which  was  due  to 
the  Convention  alone.  When  the  establishment  of  the 
Revolutionaiy  Tribunal  was  first  proposed,  he  joined 
liimself  to  Vergniaud  and  Buzot,  who  strongly  objected 
to  that  odious  measure.  "It  cannot  be,"  exclaimed 
Bardre,  "  that  men  really  attached  to  liberty  will  iini- 
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tate  the  most  frightfijl  excesses  of  despotism ! "  He 
proved  to  the  Convention,  after  his  fiashion,  out  of  Sal- 
lust,  that  such  arbitrary  courts  may  indeed,  for  a  time, 
be  severe  only  on  real  criminals,  but  must  inevitably 
degenerate  into  instruments  of  private  cupidity  and  re- 
venge. When,  on  the  tenth  of  March,  the  worst  part 
of  the  population  of  Paris  made  the  first  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Girondists,  Barere  eagerly  called 
for  vigorous  measures  of  repression  and  punishment. 
On  the  second  of  April,  another  attempt  of  the  Jacobins 
of  Paris  to  usurp  supreme  dominion  over  the  republic 
was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Convention  ;  and 
again  Bardre  spoke  with  warmth  against  the  new 
tyranny  which  afflicted  France,  and  declared  that  the 
people  of  the  departments  would  never  crouch  beneath 
the  tyranny  of  one  ambitious  city.  He  even  proposed 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Convention  would 
exert  against  the  demagc^ues  of  the  capital  the  same 
energy  which  had  been  exerted  against  the  tyrant 
Louis.  We  are  assui*ed  that,  in  private  as  in  public,  he 
at  this  time  uniformly  spoke  witli  strong  aversion  of  the 
Mountain. 

His  apparent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
order  had  its  reward.  Early  in  April  came  the  tidings 
of  Dumourier's  defection.  This  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  Girondists.  Dumourier  was  their  general.  His 
victories  had  thrown  a  lustre  on  the  whole  party ;  his 
anny,  it  had  been  hoped,  would,  in  the  worst  event, 
protect  the  deputies  of  the  nation  against  the  ragged 
pikemen  of  the  garrets  of  Paris.  He  was  now  a  de- 
serter and  an  exile ;  and  those  who  had  lately  placed 
their  chief  reliance  on  his  support  were  compelled  to 
join  with  their  deadliest  enemies  in  execrating  his  trea- 
son.    At  this  perilous  conjuncture,  it  was  resolved  to 
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appoint  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  to  arm  that 
committee  with  powers,  small  indeed  when  compared 
with  those  which  itf  afterwards  drew  to  itself,  but  still 
great  and  formidable.  The  moderate  party,  regarding 
Barere  as  a  representative  of  their  feelings  and  opinions, 
elected  him  a  member.  In  his  new  situation  he  soon 
began  to  make  himself  useful.  He  brought  to  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Committee,  not  indeed  the  knowledg(j 
or  the  ability  of  a  gi'eat  statesman,  but  a  tongue  and  a 
pen  which,  if  others  would  only  supply  ideas,  never 
paused  for  want  of  words.  His  mind  was  a  mere  organ 
of  communication  between  other  minds.  It  originated 
nothing ;  it  retained  nothing  ;  but  it  transmitted  every 
thing.  The  post  assigned  to  him  by  his  colleagues  was 
not  really  of  the  highest  importance  ;  but  it  was  prom- 
inent, and  drew  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  When  a 
gi'eat  measure  was  to  be  brought  forward,  when  an  ao- 
cotmt  was  to  be  rendered  of  an  important  event,  he 
was  generally  the  mouthpiece  of  the  administration. 
He  was  therefore  not  unnaturally  considered,  by  per- 
sons who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  above  all  by  foreigners  who,  while  the  war 
raged,  knew  France  only  from  journals,  as  the  head  of 
tliat  administration  of  which,  in  truth,  he  was  only  the 
secretary  and  the  spokesman.  The  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  Europe,  in  our  own  Annual  Registers,  appeal? 
to  have  been  completely  under  this  delusion. 

The  conflict  between  the  hostile  parties  was  mean- 
while fast  approaching  to  a  crisis.  The  temper  of  Paris 
grew  daily  fiercer  and  fiercer.  Delegates  appointed  by 
thirty-five  of  the  forty- eight  wards  of  the  city  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and  demanded  that 
Vergniaud,  Brissot,  Guadet,  Gensonn^,  Barbaroux, 
Buzot,  Potion,  Louvet,  and  many  other  deputies,  should 
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be  expelled.  This  demand  was  disapproved  by  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  Assembly,  and,  when  known  in  the 
departments,  called  forth  a  general  cry  of  indignation. 
Bordeaux  declared  that  it  would  stand  by  its  represent- 
atives, and  would,  if  necessary,  defend  them  by  the 
sword  against  the  tyranny  of  Paris.  Lyons  and  Mar- 
seilles were  animated  by  a  similar  spirit.  These  mani- 
festations of  public  opinion  gave  courage  to  the  majority 
of  the  Convention.  Thanks  were  voted  to  the  peopis 
of  Bordeaux  for  their  patriotic  declaration  ;  and  a  ccwn- 
mission  consisting  of  twelve  members  was  appointed  fcr 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  conduct  of  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  Paris,  and  was  empowered  to  place 
under  arrest  such  persons  as  should  appear  to  have  been 
concerned  in  any  plot  against  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
vention. This  measure  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of 
BarSre. 

A  few  days  of  stormy  excitement  and  profound  anx- 
iety followed;  and  then  came  the  crash.  On  tlie 
thirty-first  of  May  the  mob  of  Paris  rose ;  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries  was  besieged  by  a  vast  array  of  pikes  ; 
the  majority  of  the  deputies,  after  vain  struggles  and 
remonstrances,  yielded  to  violence,  and  suffered  the 
Mountain  to  carry  a  decree  for  the  suspension  and 
arrest  of  the  deputies  whom  the  wards  of  the  ci4>it(i] 
had  accused. 

During  the  contest  Bardre  had  been  tossed  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  two  raging  factions. 
His  feelings,  languid  and  unsteady  as  tliey  always  were, 
drew  him  to  the  Girondists ;  but  he  was  awed  by  the 
vigour  and  determination  of  the  Mountain.  At  one 
moment  he  held  high  and  firm  language,  complained 
that  the  Convention  was  not  free,  and  protested  against 
the  validity  of  any  vote  passed  under  coercion.     At 
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another  mument  he  proposed  to  conciliate  the  Parisiar : 
by  abolishing  that  commission  of  twelve  which  he  ha  I 
himself  proposed  only  a  few  days  before;  and  himself 
drew  up  a  paper  condemning  the  very  measures  which 
had  been  adopted  at  his  own  instance,  and  eulogieing 
the  public  spirit  of  the  insurgents.  To  do  him  justice, 
it  was  not  without  some  symptoms  of  shame  that  l.e 
read  this  document  from  the  tribune,  where  he  haa  so 
often  expressed  very  different  sentiments.  It  is  «aid 
that,  at  some  passages,  he  was  even  seen  to  blush.  It 
may  have  been  so ;  he  was  still  in  his  novitiate  of 
infamy. 

Some  days  later  he  proposed  that  hostages  for  the 
personal  safety  of  die  accused  deputies  should  be  sent 
to  the  departments,  and  offered  to  be  himself  one  of 
Uiose  hostages.  Nor  do  we  in  the  least  doubt  that  the 
offer  was  sincere.  He  would,  we  firmly  believe,  have 
thought  himself  fer  safer  at  Bordeaux  or  Marseilles  than 
at  Paris.  His  proposition,  however,  was  not  carried 
into  effect ;  and  he  remained  in  the  power  of  the  victo- 
rious Mountain. 

This  was  the  great  crisis  of  his  life.  Hitherto  he  had 
done  nothing  inexpiable,  nothing  which  marked  him  out 
as  a  much  worse  man  than  most  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Convention.  His  v<Hce  had  generally  been  on  the 
sdde  of  moderate  measures.  Had  he  bravely  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  Girondists,  and  suffered  with  them,  he 
would,  like  them,  have  had  a  not  dishonourable  place  in 
hbtory.  Had  he,  like  the  great  body  of  deputies  who 
meant  well,  but  who  had  not  the  courage  to  expose 
themselves  to  martyrdom,  crouched  quietly  under  the 
dominion  of  the  triumphant  minority,  and  suffered 
every  motion  of  Robespierre  and  Billaud  to  pass  unop 
posed,  he  would  have  incurred  no  peculiar  ignominy. 
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But  it  is  probable  that  this  course  was  not  open  to  him. 
He  }iad  been  too  prominent  among  the  advei'saries  of 
the  Mountain  to  be  admitted  to  quarter  without  making 
some  atonement.  It  was  necessary  that,  if  he  hoped 
to  find  pardon  from  his  new  lords,  he  should  not  be 
merely  a  silent  and  passive  slave.  What  passed  in  pri- 
vate between  him  and  them  cannot  be  accurately  rt?- 
lated  ;  but  the  result  was  soon  apparent.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  was  renewed.  Several  of  the 
fiercest  of  the  dominant  faction,  Couthon  ibr  example, 
and  St.  Just,  were  substituted  for  more  moderate  poli- 
ticians ;  but  Bardre  was  suffered  to  retain  his  seat  at 
the  Board. 

The  indulgence  with  which  he  was  treated  excited 
the  murmurs  of  some  stem  and  ardent  zealots.  Marat, 
in  the  very  last  words  that  he  wrote,  words  not  pub- 
lished till  the  dagger  of  Charlotte  Corday  had  avenged 
France  and  mankind,  complained  that  a  man  who  had 
no  principles,  who  was  always  on  the  side  of  the 
strongest,  who  had  been  a  royalist,  and  who  was  ready, 
in  case  of  a  turn  of  fortune,  to  be  a  royalist  again, 
should  be  entrusted  with  an  important  share  in  the 
administration.^  But  the  chiefs  of  the  Mountain 
judged  more  correctly.  They  knew  indeed,  as  well 
as  Marat,  that  Bar6re  was  a  man  utterly  without  faith 
or  steadiness ;  that,  if  he  could  be  said  to  have  any 
political  leaning,  his  leaning  was  not  towards  them; 
that  he  felt  for  the  Girondist  party  that  faint  and 
wavering  sort  of  preference  of  which  alone  his  nature 
was  susceptible  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to 
make  his  choice,  he  would  rather  have  murderetl  Ro- 
l)espierre  and  Danton  than  Vergniaud  and  Gensonn^. 

'  See  the  PublicUte  of  the  14th  July,  1793.    Marat  was  stabbed  on  tho 
dveniiig  of  the  13tb. 
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But  they  justly  appreciated  that  levity  which  made  liim 
incapable  alike  of  earnest  love  and  of  earnest  hatred, 
and  that  meanness  wliich  made  it  necessary  to  him  to 
have  a  master.  In  truth,  what  the  planters  of  Carolina 
and  Louisiana  say  of  black  men  with  flat  noses  and 
woolly  hair  was  strictly  true  of  Barere.  The  curse 
of  Canaan  was  upon  him.  He  was  bom  a  slave. 
Baseness  was  an  instinct  in  him.  The  impulse  which 
drove  him  from  a  party  in  adversity  to  a  party  in 
prosperity  was  as  irresistible  as  that  which  drives  the 
cackoo  and  the  swallow  towaixls  the  sun  when  the  dark 
and  cold  months  are  approaching.  The  law  which 
doomed  him  to  be  the  humble  attendant  of  stronger 
spirits  resembled  the  law  which  binds  the  pilot-fish  to 
die  shark.  "  Ken  ye,"  said  a  Arewd  Scotch  lord,  who 
was  asked  his  opinion  of  James  the  First,  "  Ken  ye  a 
John  Ape?  If  I  have  Jacko  by  the  collar,  I  can 
make  him  bite  you ;  but  if  you  liave  Jacko,  you  can 
make  him  bite  me."  Just  such  a  creature  was  Barfero. 
In  the  hands  of  the  Girondists  he  would  have  been 
eager  to  proscribe  the  Jacobins  ;  he  was  just  as  ready, 
m  the  gripe  of  the  Jacobins^  to  proscribe  the  Girondists* 
On  the  fidelity  of  such  a  man  the  heads  of  the  Moun- 
tain could  not,  of  course,  reckon ;  but  they  valued  their 
conquest  as  the  very  easy  and  not  very  dehcate  lover 
in  Congreve's  lively  song  valued  the  conquest  of  a 
prostitute  of  a  different  kind.  BarSre  was,  hke  Chloe, 
(alse  and  common ;  but  he  was,  like  Chloe,  constant 
while  possessed;  and  they  asked  no  more.  They 
needed  a  service  which  he  was  perfectly  compe^ 
tent  to  perform.  Destitute  as  he  was  of  all  the  "^alents 
both  of  an  active  and  of  a  speculative  statesman,  he 
could  with  great  facility  draw  up  a  report,  or  make  a 
speech   on   any  subject  and   on    any  side.     If  other 
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people  would  fiimisli  facts  and  tliouglits,  he  vould 
always  ftimish  phrases  ;  and  this  talent  was  absolutely 
at  the  command  of  his  owners  for  tlie  time  being. 
Nor  had  he  excited  any  angry  passion  among  ♦Jiose  to 
whom  he  had  hitherto  been  opposed.  They  felt  no 
more  hatred  to  him  than  they  felt  to  the  hoi:ses  which 
dragged  the  cannon  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  of 
the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg.  The  horses  had  only 
done  according  to  their  kind,  and  would,  if  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  drag  with  equal  vigour 
and  equal  docility  the  guns  of  the  republic,  and  tliere- 
fore  ought  not  merely  to  be  spared,  but  to  be  well  fevl 
and  curried.  So  was  it  with  Bardre.  He  was  of  a 
nature  so  low,  that  it  might  be  doubted  whether  he 
could  properly  be  an  olgect  of  the  hostility  of  reason- 
able beings.  He  had  not  been  an  enemy ;  he  wa*  not 
now  a  friend.  But  he  had  been  an  annoyance ;  and 
he  would  now  be  a  help. 

But,  though  the  heads  of  the  Mountain  pardon^ 
this  man,  and  admitted  him  into  partnership  with  them- 
selves, it  was  not  without  exacting  pledges  such  as  made 
it  impossible  for  him,  &lse»  and  fickle  as  he  was,  ever 
again  to  find  admission  into  the  ranks  which  he  had 
deserted.  That  was  truly  a  terrible  sacrament  by  which 
they  admitted  the  apostate  into  their  communion.  They 
demanded  of  him  that  he  should  himself  take  the  most 
prominent  part  in  murdering  his  old  finends.  To  refuse 
was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth.  But  what  is  life 
worth  when  it  is  only  one  long  agony  of  remorse  and 
shame?  These,  however,  are  feelings  of  which  it  is 
idle  to  talk,  when  we  arc  considering  the  conduct  of 
such  a  man  as  Bardre.  He  undertook  the  task,  mount- 
ed the  tribune,  and  told  the  Convention  that  the  time 
was  come  for  taking  the  stem  attitude  of  justice,  and 
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for  striking  at  all  conspirators  without  distinction.  He 
then  moved  that  Bnzot,  Barbaroux,  Potion,  and  thir- 
teen other  deputies  should  be  placed  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  law,  or,  in  other  words,  beheaded  without  a  trial ; 
and  that  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonnfi,  and  six  others, 
should  be  impeached.  The  motion  was  carried  without 
debate. 

We  have  already  seen  with  what  effrontery  Harare 
has  denied,  in  these  Memoirs,  that  he  took  any  part 
against  the  Girondists.  This  denial,  we  think,  was  the 
only  thing  wanting  to  make  his  infamy  complete.  The 
most  impudent  of  all  lies  was  a  fit  companion  for  the 
foulest  of  all  murders. 

BarSre,  however,  had  not  yet  earned  his  pardon. 
The  Jacobin  party  contained  one  gang  which,  even  in 
that  party  was  pre-eminent  in  every  mean  and  every 
savage  vice,  a  gang  so  low-minded  and  so  inhuman  that, 
compared  with  them,  Robespierre  might  be  called  mag- 
nanimous and  merciful.  Of  these  wretches,  Hubert 
was  perhaps  the  best  representative.  His  favourite 
amusement  was  to  torment  and  insult  the  miserable  re- 
mains of  that  great  family  Which,  having  ruled  France 
during  eight  hundred  years,  had  now  become  an  object 
of  |Mty  to  the  humblest  artisan  or  peasant.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  man,  and  of  men  like  him,  induced  the 
Conunittee  of  Public  Safety  to  determine  that  Marie 
Antoinette  should  be  sent  to  the  scaffold.  BarSre  was 
again  summoned  to  his  duty.  Only  four  days  after  he 
liad  proposed  the  decrees  against  the  Girondist  deputies 
he  again  mounted  the  tribune,  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Queen  should  be  brought  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.  He  was  improving  fast  in  the  society  of  his 
new  allies.  When  he  asked  for  the  heads  of  Vergniaud 
&nd  P<3tion  he  had  spoken  like  a  man  who  had  some 
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slight  sense  of  Ins  own  guilt  and  degradation  :  he  had 
said  little ;  and  that  little  had  not  been  violent.  The 
office  of  expatiating  on  the  guilt  of  his  old  friends  he 
had  left  to  Saint  Just.  Very  different  was  Barere's 
second  appearance  in  the  character  of  an  accuser.  He 
now  cried  out  for  blood  in  the  eager  tones  of  the  true 
and  burning  thirst,  and  raved  against  the  Austrian 
woman  with  the  virulence  natural  to  a  coward  who 
finds  himself  at  liberty  to  outrage  that  which  he  has 
feared  and  envied.  We  have  ah'eady  exposed  the 
shameless  mendacity  with  which,  in  these  Memoirs,  he 
attempts  to  throw  the  blame  of  his  own  guilt  on  the 
guiltless. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  fallen  Queen  was  dragged, 
already  more  than  half  dead,  to  her  doom,  Bar^re 
regaled  Robespierre  and  some  other  Jacobins  at  a  tav- 
ern. Robespierre's  acceptance  of  the  invitation  caused 
some  surprise  to  those  who  knew  how  long  and  how 
bitterly  it  was  his  nature  to  hate.  "  Robespierre  of  the 
party ! "  muttered  Saint  Just.  "  Bare  re  is  the  CMily 
man  whom  Robespierre  has  forgiven."  We  have  an 
account  of  this  singular  repast  from  one  of  the  guests. 
Robespierre  condemned  the  senseless  brutality  with 
which  Hubert  had  conducted  the  proceedings  against 
the  Austrian  woman,  and,  in  talking  on  that  subject, 
became  so  much  excited  that  he  broke  his  plate  in  the 
violence  of  his  gesticulation.  Bar^re  exclaimed  that 
the  guillotine  had  cut  a  diplomatic  knot  which  it  might 
have  been  difficult  to  untie.  In  the  intervals  between 
the  Beaune  and  the  Champagne,  between  the  ragout  of 
thrushes  and  the  partridge  with  truffles,  he  fervently 
preached  his  new  political  creed.  "  The  vessel  of  the 
revolution,"  he  said,  **  can  float  into  port  only  on  waves 
of  blood.     We  must  begin  with  the   members  of  the 
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National  Assembly  and  of  the  'Legislative  Assembly. 
That  rubbish  must  be  swept  away." 

As  he  talked  at  table  he  talked  in  the  Conven- 
tion. His  peculiar  style  of  oratory  was  now  formed. 
It  was  not  altogether  without  ingenuity  and  liveliness. 
But  in  any  other  age  or  country  it  would  have  been 
thooght  unfit  for  the  deliberations  of  a  grave  assembly 
and  still  more  unfit  for  state  papers.  It  might,  per 
liaps,  succeed  at  a  meeting  of  a  Protestant  Association 
in  Exeter  Hall,  at  a  Repeal  dinner  in  Ireland,  after 
men  had  well  drunk,  or  in  an  American  oration  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  No  legislative  body  would  now  en- 
dure it.  But  in  France,  during  the  reign  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  old  laws  of  composition  were  held  in  as 
much  contempt  as  the  old  government  or  the  old  creed. 
Correct  and  noble  diction  belonged,  like  the  etiquette 
of  Versailles  and  the  solemnities  of  Notre  Dame,  to  an 
age  which  had  passed  away.  Just  as  a  swarm  of 
ephemeral  constitutions,  democratic,  directorial,  and 
consular,  sprang  firom  the  decay  of  the  ancient  mon- 
archy ;  just  as  a  swarm  of  new  superstitions,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  and  the  fooleries  of  the 
Theo-philanthropists,  sprang  from  the  decay  of  the 
ancient  Church ;  even  so  out  of  the  decay  of  the  an- 
dent  French  eloquence  sprang  new  fisishions  of  elo- 
quence, for  the  understanding  of  which  new  grammars 
and  dictionaries  were  necessary.  The  same  innovating 
q>irit  which  altered  the  common  phrases  of  salutation, 
which  turned  hundreds  of  Johns  and  Peters  into  Scsev- 
olas  and  Aristogitons,  and  -which  expelled  Sunday  and 
Monday,  January  and  February,  Lady-day  and  Christ- 
mas, from  the  calendar,  in  order  to  substitute  Decadi 
and  Primidi,  Nivose  and  Pluviose,  Feasts  of  Opinion 
and  Feasts  of  the  Supreme  Being,  changed  all  the  forms 
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of  official  correspondence.  For  the  calm,  guarded,  and 
sternly  courteous  language  which  governments  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  employ,  were  substituted  puns, 
interjections,  Ossianic  rants,  rhetoric  worthy  only  of  a 
schoolboy,  scurrility  worthy  only  of  a  fishwife.  Of  tlie 
phraseology  which  was  now  thought  to  be  peculiarly 
well  suited  to  a  report  or  a  manifesto  Barfire  had  a 
greater  command  than  any  man  of  his  time,  and,  during 
the  short  and  sharp  paroxysm  of  the  revolutionary 
delirium,  passed  for  a  great  orator.  When  the  fit  was 
over,  he  was  considered  as  what  he  really  was,  a  man 
of  quick  apprehension  and  fluent  elocution,  with  no 
originality,  with  little  information,  and  with  a  taste  as 
bad  as  his  heart.  His  Reports  were  popularly  called 
Carmagnoles.  A  few  months  ago  we  should  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  conveying  to  an  English  reader  an 
exact  notion  of  the  state  papers  to  which  this  appella^ 
tion  was  given.  Fortunately  a  noble  and  distinguished 
person,  whom  her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  thought 
qualified  to  fill  the  mast  important  post  in  the  empire, 
has  made  our  task  easy.  Whoever  has  read  Lord 
Ellenborough's  proclamations  is  able  to  form  a  com- 
plete idea  of  a  Carmagnole. 

The  effiict  which  BarJre's  discourses  at  one  time 
produced  is  not  to  be  wholly  attributed  to  the  per- 
version of  the  national  taste.  The  occasions  on  which 
he  rose  were  frequently  such  as  would  have  secured  to 
the  worst  speaker  a  favourable  hearing.  When  any 
militarj'  advantage  had  been  gained,  he  was  generally 
deputed  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  an- 
nounce the  good  news.  The  hall  I'esounded  with 
applause  as  he  mounted  the  tribune,  holding  the  de- 
spatches in  his  hand.  Deputies  and  strangers  Iistene<l 
with  delight  while  he  told  them  that  victory  was  the 
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order  of  the  day ;  tliat  the  guineas  of  Pitt  had  been 
vainly  lavished  to  hire  machines  six  feet  high,  carryin<» 
guns  ;  that  the  flight  of  the  English  leopard  deserved 
to  be  celebrated  by  Tyrtseus ;  and  that  the  saltpetre 
dug  out  of  the  cellars  of  Paris  had  been  turned  into 
tliunder,  which  would  crush  the  Titan  brethren, 
George  and  Francis. 

Meanwhile  tlie  trial  of  the  accused  Girondists,  who 
were  under  arrest  in  Paris,  came  on*  They  flattered 
themselves  with  a  vain  hope  of  escape.  They  placed 
some  reliance  cm  tlieir  innocence,  and  some  reliance  on 
their  eloquence.  They  thought  that  shame  would 
suffice  to  restrain  any  man,  however  violent  and  cruel, 
from  publicly  committing  the  flagrant  iniquity  of  con- 
demning them  to  death.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
was  new  to  its  functions.  No  member  of  the  Con- 
vention had  yet  been  executed ;  and  it  was  probable 
tltat  the  boldest  Jacobin  would  shrink  from  being  the 
(irst  to  violate  the  sanctity  which  was  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  proceedings  lasted  some  days.  Gensonnd  and 
Brissot  defended  themselves  with  great  ability  and 
presence  of  mind  against  the  vile  Hubert  and  Ghaum- 
ette,  who  appeared  as  accusers.  Tlie  eloquent  voice  of 
Vergniaud  was  heard  for  the  last  time.  He  pleaded 
his  own  cause  and  that  of  his  friends,  with  such  force 
of  reason  and  elevation  of  sentiment  that  a  murmur  of 
pity  and  admiration  rose  from  the  audience.  Nay,  the 
court  itself,  not  yet  accustomed  to  riot  in  daily  carnage, 
showed  signs  of  emotion.  The  sitting  was  adjourned  ; 
and  a  rumour  went  forth  that  there  would  be  an 
acquittal.  The  Jacobins  met,  breathing  vengeance. 
RobesjMerre  undertook  to  be  their  organ.  He  rose  on 
the  following  day  in  the  Convention,  and  proposed  a 
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decree  of  such  atrocity  that  even  among  the  acts  of 
that  year  it  can  hardly  be  paralleled.  By  this  decree 
the  tribunal  was  empowered  to  cut  short  the  defence 
of  the  prisoners,  to  pronounce  the  case  clear,  and  to 
pass  immediate  judgment.  One  deputy  made  a  faint 
opposition.  Barcre  instantly  sprang  up  to  support 
Robespierre  —  Barere,  the  federalist ;  Barcre,  the  au- 
thor of  that  Commission  of  Twelve  which  was  among 
the  chief  causes  'of  the  hatred  borne  by  Paris  to  the 
Girondists ;  Bardre,  who  in  these  Memoii's  denies  that 
he  ever  took  any  part  against  the  Girondists  ;  Barcre, 
who  has  the  eflfrontery  to  declare  that  he  greatly  loved 
and  esteemed  Vergniaud.  The  decree  was  passed ; 
and  the  tribunal,  without  suffering  the  prisoners  to 
conclude  what  they  bad  to  say,  pronounced  them 
guilty. 

The  following  day  was  the  saddest  in  the  sad  history 
of  the  Revolution.  The  suffered  were  so  innocent,  so 
brave,  so  eloquent,  so  accomplished,  so  young.  Some 
of  them  were  gi'accful  and  handsome  youths  of  six  or 
seven  and  twenty.  Vergniaud  and  GensonnS  were 
little  more  than  thh'ty.  They  had  been  only  a  few 
months  engaged  in  public  a&irs.  In  a  few  months  the 
fame  of  their  genius  had  filled  Europe ;  and  they  were 
to  die  for  no  crime  but  this,  that  they  had  wished  to 
combine  order,  justice,  and  mercy  with  freedom.  Their 
great  fault  was  want  of  courage.  We  mean  want  of 
poUtical  courage  —  of  that  courage  which  is  proof  to 
clamour  and  obloquy,  and  which  meets  great  emergen- 
cies by  daring  and  decisive  measures.  Alas !  they  had 
but  too  good  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  they  did 
not  want  courage  to  endure  with  manly  cheerfulness 
tlie  worst  that  could  be  inflicted  by  such  tyrants  as 
St.  Just,  and  such  slaves  as  BarSre. 
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They  were  not  the  only  victims  of  the  noble  caus^. 
Madame  Roland  followed  them  to  the  scaffold  with  a 
spirit  as  heroic  as  their  own.  Her  husband  was  in  a 
safe  hiding-place,  but  could  not  bear  to  survive  her. 
His  body  was  found  on  the  high  road  near  Rouen. 
He  had  fallen  on  his  sword.  Condorcet  swallowed 
opium.  At  Bordeaux  the  steel  fell  on  the  necks  of  the 
bold  and  quick-witted  Guadet  and  of  Barbaroux^,  the 
chief  of  those  enthusiasts  from  the  Rhone  whose  valour, 
in  the  great  crisis  of  the  tenth  of  August,  had  turned 
back  the  tide  of  battle  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Tuileries. 
In  a  field  near  the  Garonne  was  found  all  that  the 
wolves  had  left  of  Potion,  once  honoured,  greatly  in- 
deed beyond  his  deserts,  as  the  model  of  republican  vir- 
tue. We  are  far  from  regarding  even  the  best  of  the 
Girondists  with  unmixed  admiration  ;  but  history  owes 
to  them  this  honourable  testimony,  that,  being  free  to 
choose  whether  they  would  be  oppressors  or  victims, 
they  deliberately  and  firmly  resolved  rather  to  suffer 
injustice  than  to  inflict  it. 

And  now  began  that  strange  period  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  Jacobins  had 
prevailed.  This  was  their  hour,  and  the  power  of 
darkness.  The  Convention  was  subjugated  and  re- 
duced to  profound  silence  on  the  highest  questions  of 
state.  The  sovereignty  passed  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  To  the  edicts  framed  by  that  Commit- 
tee the  representative  assembly  did  not  venture  to  offer 
even  the  species  of  opposition  which  the  ancient  parlia- 
ment had  frequently  offered  to  the  mandates  of  the  an- 
cient kings.  Six  persons  held  the  chief  power  in  the 
small  cabinet  which  now  domineered  over  France  — 
Robespierre,  St.  Just,  Couthon,  Collot,  Billaud,  pnd 
Bar^re. 
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To  some  of  these  men,  and  of  tliose  who  adhered  to 
them,  it. is  due  to  say  that  the  fanaticism  wliich  had 
emancipated  them  from  the  restraints  of  justice  and 
compassion  had  emancipated  them  also  from  the  domin- 
ion of  vulgar  cupidity  and  of  vulgar  fear ;  that,  while 
'liardly  knowing  where  to  find  an  assignat  of  a  few  francs 
to  pay  for  a  dinner,  they  expended  with  strict  integrity 
the  immense  revenue  which  they  collected  by  every  art 
of  rapine  ;  and  that  they  were  ready,  in  support  of  their 
cause,  to  mount  the  scaffold  with  as  m^uch  indifference 
as  diey  showed  when  they  signed  the  death-warrants 
of  aristocrats  and  priests.  But  no  great  party  can  be 
composed  of  such  materials  as  these.  It  is  the  inevita- 
ble law  that  such  zealots  as  we  have  described  shall  col- 
lect around  them  a  multitude  of  slaves,  of  cowards,  and 
of  libertines,  whose  savage  tempers  and  licentious  ap- 
petites, withheld  only  by  the  dread  of  law  and  magis* 
tracy  from  the  worst  excesses,  are  called  into  full  activ- 
ity by  the  hope  of  impunity.  A  faction  which,  from 
whatever  motive,  relaxes  the  great  laws  of  morality,  is 
certain  to  be  joined  by  tl^  most  immoral  part  of  the 
community.  This  has  been  repeatedly  proved  in  re- 
ligious wars.  The  war  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the 
Albigensian  war,  the  Huguenot  war,  the  Thirty  Years' 
war,  all  originated  in  pious  zeal.  That  zeal  inflamed 
the  champions  of  the  church  to  such  a  point  that  they 
regarded  all  generosity  to  the  vanquished  as  a  sinfiil 
weakness.  The  infidel,  the  heretic,  was  to  be  run 
down  like  a  mad  dog.  No  outrage  committed  by  the 
Catholic  warrior  on  the  miscreant  enemy  could  deserve 
punishment.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  boundless 
license  was  thus  given  to  barbarity  and  dissoluteness, 
thousands  of  wretches  who  cared  notliing  for  the  sacred 
cause,  but  who  were  eager  to  be  exempted  from  the 
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police  of  peaceful  cities,  and  the  discipline  of  well- 
governed  camps,  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  faith. 
The  men  who  ha«l  set  up  that  standard  were  sincere^ 
chaste,  regardless  of  lucre,  and,  perhaps,  where  only 
themselves  were  concerned,  not  unforgiving ;  but  round 
that  standard  were  assembled  such  gangs  of  rogues, 
ravishers,  plunderers,  and  ferocious  bravoes,  as  were 
scarcely  ever  found  under  the  flag  of  any  state  engaged 
in  a  mere  temporal  quarrel.  In  a  very  similar  way  wa^ 
the  Jacobin  party  composed.  There  was  a  small  nucleus 
of  enthusiasts ;  round  that  nucleus  was  gathered  a  vast 
mass  of  ignoble  depravity ;  and  in  all  that  mass  there 
was  nothing  so  depraved  and  so  ignoble  as  Bardre. 

Then  came  those  days  when  the  most  barbarous  of 
all  codes  was  administered  by  the  most  barbarous  of  all 
tribunals ;  whei)  no  man  could  greet  his  neighbours,  or 
say  his  prayers,  or  dress  his  hair,  without  danger  of 
committing  a  capital  crime ;  when  spies  lurked  in  every 
comer ;  when  the  guillotine  was  long  and  hard  at  work 
every  morning ;  when  the  jails  were  filled  as  close  as 
.  the  hold  of  a  slave-ship ;  when  the  gutters  ran  foaming 
with  blood  into  the  Seine ;  when  it  was  death  to  be 
great-niece  of  a  captain  of  the  royal  guards,  or  half- 
brother  of  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  express  a  doubt 
whether  assignats  would  not  fell,  to  hint  that  the  Eng- 
lish had  been  victorious  in  the  action  of  the  first  of 
June,  to  have  a  copy  of  one  of  Burke's  pamphlets 
locked  up  in  a  desk,  to  laugh  at  a  Jacobin  for  taking 
the  name  of  Cassius  or  Timoleon,  or  to  call  the  Fiflh 
San»-culottide  by  its  old  superstitious  name  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Day.  While  the  daily  waggon-loads  of  victims 
were  carried  to  their  doom  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
the  Proconsuls  whom  the  sovereign  Committee  had  sent 
forth  to  the  dopartments  revelled  in  an  extravagance  of 
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cruelty  unknown  even  in  the  capital.  The  knife  of  the 
deadly  machine  rose  and  fell  too  slow  for  their  work  of 
slaughter.  Long  rows  of  captives  were  mowed  down 
with  grape  shot.  Holes  were  made  in  the  bottom  of 
crowded  barges.  Lyons  was  tamed  into  a  desert.  At 
Arras  even  the  cruel  mercy  of  a  speedy  death  was  de- 
nied to  the  prisoners.  All  down  the  Loire,  from  San- 
mur  to  the  sea,  great  flocks  of  crows  and  kites  feaste<l 
on  naked  corpses,  twined  together  in  hideous  embraces. 
No  mercy  was  sliown  to  sex  or  age.  The  number  of 
young  lads  and  of  girls  of  seventeen  who  were  mur- 
dered by  that  execrable  govemment  is  to  be  reckoned 
by  hundreds.  Babies  torn  from  the  breaist  were 
tossed  from  pike  to  pike  along  the  Jacobin  ranks. 
One  champion  of  Uberty  had  his  pockets  well  stufiM 
with  ears.  Another  swaggered  about  with  the  finger 
of  a  little  child  in  liis  hat.  A  few  months  had  sufficed 
to  degrade  France  below  the  level  of  New  Zealand. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  any  amount  of  public  danger 
can  justify  a  system  like  this,  we  do  not  say  on  Christian 
principles,  we  do  not  say  on  the  principles  of  a  higli 
morality,  but  even  on  principles  of  Machiavellian  policy. 
It  is  true  that  great  emergencies  call  for  activity  and 
vigilance ;  it  is  true  that  they  justify  severity  whicli,  in 
ordinary  times,  would  deserve  the  name  of  cruelty. 
But  indiscriminate  severity  can  never,  under  any  cii-- 
cumstances,  be  useful.  It  is  plain  that  the  whole  effi- 
cacy of  punishment  depends  on  the  care  with  which  the 
guilty  are  distinguished.  Punishment  which  strikes  the 
guilty  and  the  innocent  promiscuously  operates  merely 
like  a  pestilence  or  a  great  convulsion  of  nature,  and 
has  no  more  tendency  to  prevent  offences  than  the 
cholera,  or  an  ejirthcpiake  like  that  of  Lisbon,  would 
have*     The  energy  for  which  the  Jacobin  administiti- 
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lion  is  praised  was  merely  the  energy  of  the  Malay 
who  maddens  himself  with  opium,  draws  his  knife,  and 
runs  a-muck  through  the  streets,  slashing  right  and  lef\ 
at  friends  and  foes.  Such  has  never  been  the  energy 
of  truly  great  rulers ;  of  Elizabeth,  for  example,  of 
Oliver,  or  of  Frederick.  They  were  not,  indeed,  scru 
pulous.  But,  had  they  been  less  scrupulous  than  they 
were,  the  strength  and  amphtude  of  their  minds  would 
have  preserved  them  from  crimes  such  as  those  which 
the  small  men  of  the  Committee  of  PubUc  Safety  took 
for  daring  strokes  of  pohcy.  The  great  Queen  who  so 
long  held  her  own  against  foreign  and  domestic  ene- 
mies, against  temporal  and  spiritual  arms ;  the  great 
Protector  who  governed  with  more  than  regal  power, 
in  despite  both  of  royalists  and  republicans ;  the  great 
King  who,  with  a  beaten  army  and  an  exhausted  treas- 
ury, defended  his  little  dominions  to  the  last  against 
the  united  effculs  of  Russia,  Austria  and  France ;  with 
what  scorn  would  they  have  heard  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  strike  a  salutary  terror  into  the  disaffected 
without  sending  school-boys  and  school-girls  to  death  by 
cart-loads  and  boat-loads  I 

The  popular  notion  is,  we  believe,  that  the  leading 
Terrorists  were  wicked  men,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
great  men.  We  can  see  notliing  great  about  them  but 
their  wickedness.  That  their  policy  was  daringly 
(HTiginal  is  a  vulgar  error.  Their  policy  is  as  old  as 
the  oldest  accounts  which  we  have  of  human  misgov- 
emment.  It  seemed  new  in  France  and  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  only  because  it  had  been  long  disused, 
for  excellent  reasons,  by  the  enUghtened  part  of  man- 
kind. But  it  has  always  prevailed,  and  still  prevails, 
in  savage  and  half  savage  nations,  and  is  the  chief  cause 
which  prevents   such  nations  fi-oni   making   advances 
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towards  civilisation.  Thousands  of  deys,  of  beys,  of 
pachas,  of  rajahs,  of  nabobs,  have  shown  themselves  as 
great  masters  of  statecraft  as  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  PubUc  Safety.  Djezzar,  we  imagine,  was 
superior  to  any  of  them  in  their  new  line.  In  fact, 
there  is  not  a  petty  tyrant  in  Asia  or  Africa  so  dull  or 
so  unlearned  as  not  to  be  fully  qualified  for  the  business 
of  Jacobin  police  and  Jacobin  finance.  To  behead 
people  by  scores  without  caring  whether  they  are 
guilty  or  innocent ;  to  wring  money  out  of  the  rich 
by  the  help  of  jailers  and  executioners  ;  to  rob  the 
public  creditor,  and  to  put  him  to  death  if  he  remon- 
strates ;  to  take  loaves  by  force  out  of  the  bakers' 
shops  ;  to  clothe  and  mount  soldiers  by  seizing  on  one 
man's  wool  and  linen,  and  on  another  man's  horses 
and  saddles,  without  compensation  ;  is  of  all  modes  of 
governing  the  simplest  and  most  obvious.  Of  its  mo- 
rality we  at  present  say  nothing.  But  surely  it  requires 
no  capacity  beyond  that  of  a  barbarian  or  a  child.  By 
means  like  those  which  we  have  described,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  undoubtedly  succeeded,  for  a 
short  time,  in  enforcing  profound  submission,  and  in 
raising  immense  funds.  But  to  enforce  submission 
by  butchery,  and  to  raise  funds  by  spoliation,  is  not 
statesmanship.  The  real  statesman  is  he  who,  in 
troubled  times,  keeps  down  the  turbulent  without  un- 
necessarily harassing  the  well-affected  ;  and  who,  when 
great  pecuniary  resources  are  needed,  provides  for  the 
public  exigencies  without  violating  the  security  of  prop- 
erty and  drying  up  the  sources  of  future  prosperity. 
Such  a  statesman,  we  are  confident,  might,  in  1793, 
have  preserved  the  independence  of  France  without 
shedding  a  drop  of  innocent  blood,  without  plundering 
a   single   warehouse.      Unhappily,    the    Republic    was 
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subject  to  men  who  were  mere  demagogues  and  in  no 
sense  statesmen.  They  could  declaim  at  a  club.  They 
could  lead  a  rabble  to  mischief.  But  they  had  no  skill 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  an  empire.  The  want  of  skill 
they  supplied  for  a  time  by  atrocity  and  blind  violence. 
For  legislative  ability,  fiscal  ability,  military  ability, 
diplomatic  ability,  they  had  one  substitute,  the  guillo- 
tine. Indeed  their  exceeding  ignorance,  and  the  bar- 
renness of  their  invention,  are  the  best  excuse  for  their 
murders  and  robberies.  We  really  believe  that  they 
would  not  have  cut  so  many  throats,  and  picked  so 
many  pockets,  if  they  had  known  how  to  govern  in 
any  other  way. 

That  under  their  administration  the  war  against  the 
European  Coalition  was  successfiilly  conducted  is  true. 
But  that  war  had  been  successfully  conducted  before 
tlieir  elevation,  and  continued  to  be  successfully  con- 
ducted after  their  fall.  Terror  was  not  the  order  of 
the  day  when  Brussels  opened  its  gates  to  Dumourier. 
Terror  had  ceased  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  when 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy  were  conquered  by  Bona- 
parte. Tihe  truth  is,  that  France  was  saved,  not  by 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  but  by  the  energy, 
patriotism,  and  valour  of  the  French  people.  Those 
high  qualities  were  victorious  in  spite  of  the  incapacity 
of  rulers  whose  administration  was  a  tissue,  not  merely 
of  crimes,  but  of  Uunders. 

We  have  not  time  to  tell  how  the  leaders  of  the  sav- 
age faction  at  length  began  to  avenge  mankind  on  each 
other ;  how  the  craven  Hdbert  was  dragged -wailing  and 
trembling  to  his  doom  ;  how  the  nobler  Danton,  moved 
by  a  late  repentance,  strove  in  vain  to  repair  the  evil 
which  he  had  wrought,  and  half  redeemed  the  great 
vol*.  ▼.  21 
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crime  of  September  by  manfttllj  encountering  death  in 
the  cause  of  mercy. 

Our  business  is  with  BarSrc.  In  all  those  things  l:e 
was  not  only  consenting,  but  eagerly  and  joyously  for- 
ward. Not  merely  was  he  one  of  the  guilty  adminis- 
tration. He  was  the  man  to  whom  was  especially 
assigned  the  office  of  proposing  and  defending  outrag*^ 
on  justice  and  humanity,  and  of  fiimishing  to  atrocious 
schemes  an  appropriate  garb  of  atrocious  rodomontade. 
Bardre  first  proclaimed  from  the  tribune  of  the  Conven- 
tion that  terror  must  be  the  order  of  the  day.  It  was 
by  Barfere  that  the  Revoluticmary  Tribunal  of  Paris 
was  provided  with  the  aid  of  a  public  accuser  worthy  of 
such  a  court,  the  infamoas  Fouquier  Tinville.  It  was 
Bardre  who,  when  one  of  the  old  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  had  been  absolved  by  the  Revolution- 
aiy  Tribunal,  gave  orders  that  a  fresh  jury  should  be 
summoned.  "  Acquit  one  of  the  National  Assembly !  " 
he  cried.  "  The  Tribunal  is  turning  against  the  Revo- 
lution." It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  prisoner's 
head  was  soon  in  the  basket.  It  was  Bardre  who 
moved  that  the  city  of  Lyons  should  be  tiestroyed. 
"  Let  the  plough,"  he  cried  from  the  tribune,  "  pass 
over  her.  Let  her  name  cease  to  exist.  The  rebels 
are  conquered  ;  but  are  they  all  exterminated  ?  No 
weakness.  No  mercy.  Let  every  one  be  smitten. 
Two  words  will  suffice  to  tell  the  whole.  Lyons  made 
war  on  liberty ;  Lyons  is  no  more."  When  Toulon 
was  taken  Bar6re  came  forward  to  announce  the  event. 
**  The  conquest,"  said  the  apostate  Brissotine,  **  won 
by  the  Mountain  over  the  Brissotines  must  be  com- 
memorated by  a  mark  set  on  the  place  where  Toulon 
once  stood.  The  national  thunder  must  crush  the 
house  of  everv  trader  in  the  town  "     When  Camille 
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Desmoulins,  long  distinguished  among  th^  republicans 
by  zeal  and  ability,  dared  to  raise  his  eloquent  voice 
against  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  to  point  out  the  close 
analogy  between  the  government  which  then  oppressed 
France  and  the  government  of  the  worst  of  the  Caesars, 
Bar^re  rose  to  complain  ot'  the  weak  compassion  which 
tried  to  revive  the  hopes  of  the  aristocracy.  "  Who- 
ever," he  said,  "  is  nobly  bom  is  a  man  to  be  suspected. 
Every  priest,  every  frequenter  of  the  old  court,  every 
lawyer,  every  banker,  is  a  man  to  be  suspected.  Every 
person  who  grumbles  at  the  course  which  the  Revolu- 
tion takes  is  a  man  to  be  suspected.  There  are  whole 
castes  already  tried  and  condemned.  There  are  call- 
ings which  carry  their  doom  with  them.  There  arc 
rdadons  of  blood  which  the  law  regards  with  an  evil 
eye.  Republicans  of  France !  "  yelled  the  renegade 
Girondist,  the  old  enemy  of  the  Mountain  —  "  Repub- 
licans of  France !  the  Brissotines  led  you  by  gentle 
means  to  slavery*  The  Mountain  leads  you  by  strong 
measures  to  freedom.  Oh  I  who  can  count  the  evils 
which  a  false  compassion  may  produce?  **  When  the 
friends  of,  Danton  mustered  courage  to  express  a  wish 
that  the  Convention  would  at  least  hear  him  in  his  own 
defence  before  it  sent  him  to  certain  death,  the  voice  of 
Barire  was  the  loudest  in  opposition  to  their  prayer. 
When  the  crimes  of  Lebon,  one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the 
very  worst,  of  the  vicegerents  of  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  had  so  maddened  the  people  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Nortli  that  they  resorted  to  the  desperate 
expedient  of  imploring  the  protection  of  the  Convention, 
Barfere  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  accused  tyrant,  and 
threatened  the  petitioners  with  the  utmost  vengeance 
of  the  government.  "  These  charges,"  he  said,  "  have 
been  suggested  by  wily   aristocrats.     The   man    who 
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crushes  the  enemies  of  the  people,  though  he  may  be 
hurried  by  his  zeal  into  some  excesses,  can  never  be  a 
proper  object  of  censure.  The  proceedings  of  Lebon 
may  have  been  a  little  harsh  as  to  form."  One  of  the 
small  irregularities  thus  gently  censured  was  this : 
Lebon  kept  a  wretched  man  a  quarter  of  an  hour  un- 
der the  knife  of  the  guillotine,  in  order  to  torment  him, 
by  reading  to  him,  before  he  was  despatched,  a  letter, 
the  contents  of  which  were  supposed  to  be  such  as 
would  aggravate  even  the  bitterness  of  death.  "  But 
what,"  proceeded  Bar^re,  ''  is  not  permitted  to  the  ha- 
tred of  a  republican  against  aristocracy  ?  How  many 
generous  sentiments  atone  for  what  may  perhaps 
seem  acrimonious  in  the  prosecution  of  public  enemies  ? 
Revolutionary  measures  are  always  to  be  spoken  of 
with  respect.  Liberty  is  a  virgin  whose  veil  ^  it  is  not 
lawful  to  lift." 

After  this,  it  would  be  idle  to  dwell  on  fects  which 
would  indeed,  of  themselves,  suffice  to  render  a  name 
infamous,  but  which  make  no  perceptible  addition  to 
the  great  infamy  of  Barere.  It  would  be  idle,  for 
example,  to  relate  how  he,  a  man  of  letters,  a  member 
of  an  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  was  foremost  in  that 
war  against  learning,  art,  and  history  wliich  disgraced 
the  Jacobin  government;  how  he  recommended  a 
general  conflagration  of  libraries ;  how  he  proclaimed 
that  all  records  of  events  anterior  to  the  Revohition 
ought  to  be  destroyed ;  how  he  laid  waste  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  pulled  down  monuments  consecrated  by 
the  veneration  of  ages,  and  scattered  on  the  wind  the 
dust  of  ancient  kings.  He  was,  in  truth,  seldom  so 
well  employed  as  when  he  turned  for  a  moment  from 
making  war  on  the  living  to  make  war  on  the  dead. 

Equally  idle  would   it   be   to   dilate  on  his  sensual 
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excesses.  That  in  Bar^re,  as  in  the  whole  breed  of 
Neros,  Caligulas,  and  Domitians  whom  lie  resembled, 
voluptuousness  was  mingled  with  cruelty;  that  he 
withdrew,  twice  in  every  decade,  from  the  work  of 
blood  to  the  smiling  gardens  of  CHchy,  and  there  forgot 
public  cares  in  the  madness  of  wine  and  in  the  arms  of 
courtesans,  has  often  been  repeated,  M.  Hippolyte 
Camot  does  not  altogether  deny  the  truth  of  these 
stories,  but  justly  observes  that*  Bardre's  dissipation  was 
not  carried  to  such  a  point  as  to  interfere  with  his 
industry.  Nothing  can  be  more  true.  Bardre  was  by 
no  means  so  much  addicted  to  debauchery  as  to  neglect 
the  work  of  murder.  It  was  his  boast  that,  even 
during  his  hours  of  recreation,  he  cut  out  work  for  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal.  To  those  who  expressed  a 
fear  that  his  exertions  would  hurt  his  health,  he  gaily 
answered  that  he  was  less  busy  than  they  thought. 
",The  guillotine,"  he  said,  "does  all;  the  guillotine 
governs."  For  ourselves,  we  are  much  more  disposed 
to  look  indulgently  on  the  pleasures  which  he  allowed 
to  himself  than  on  the  pain  which  he  inflicted  on  his 
neighbours. 

"  Atque  utinam  his  potiiis  nogis  tota  ilia  dedisset 
Tempora  sieyitis,  claras  quibus  abstolit  urbi 
Illustresquo  anlmas,  impuue  oc  vindice  nullo." 

An  immoderate  appetite  for  sensual  gratifications  is 
undoubtedly  a  blemish  on  the  fame  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  of  Lord  Somera,  of  Mr.  Fox.  But  the  vices 
of  honest  men  are  the  virtues  of  Bar^re. 

And  now  Bar^re  had  become  a  really  cruel  man. 
It  was  from  mere  pusillanimity  that  he  had  perpetrated 
nis  first  great  crimes.  But  the  whole  history  of  our 
race  proves  that  the  taste  for  the  misery  of  others  is  a 
taste  which  minds  not  naturally  ferocious  may  too  easily 
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acquire,  and  whicli,  when  once  acquired,  is  as  strong 
as  any  of  the  propensities  with  which  we  are  bom.  A 
very  few  months  had  sufficed  to  bring  this  man  into  a 
state  of  mind  in  which  images  of  despair,  wailing,  and 
death  had  an  exhilarating  effect  on  him,  and  inspired 
him  as  wine  and  love  inspire  men  of  free  and  joyous 
natures.  The  cart  creaking  under  its  daily  freight  of 
victims,  ancient  men  and  lads,  and  fair  young  giris,  the 
binding  of  the  hands,  the  thrusting  of  the  head  out  of 
the  little  national  sash-window,  the  crash  of  the  axe, 
the  pool  of  blood  beneath  the  scaffold,  the  heads  rolhng 
by  scores  in  the  panier — these  things  were  to  him 
what  Lalage  and  a  cask  of  Falemian  were  to  Horace, 
what  Rosette  and  a  bottle  of  iced  champagne  aixj  to 
De  B^ranger.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  speak  of  slaugh- 
ter his  heart  seemed  to  be  enlarged,  and  his  fency  to 
become  imusually  fertile  of  conceits  and  gasconades. 
Robespierre,  St.  Just,  and  Billaud,  whose  barbarity  was 
die  effect  of  earnest  and  gloomy  hatred,  were,  in  his 
view,  men  who  made  a  toil  of  a  pleasure.  Cruelty  was 
no  such  melancholy  business,  to  be  gone  about  with  an 
austere  brow  and  a  whining  tone ;  it  was  a  recreation, 
fitly  accompanied  by  singing  and  laughing.  In  truth, 
Robespierre  and  Bardre  might  be  well  compared  to  the 
two  renowned  hangmen  of  Louis  the  Eleventh.  They 
were  alike  insensible  of  pity,  alike  bent  on  havock. 
But,  while  they  murdered,  one  of  them  frowned  and 
canted,  the  other  grinned  and  joked.  For  our  own 
part,  we  prefer  Jean  qui  pleure  to  Jean  qui  rit. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ftineral  gloom  which  overhung 
Paris,  a  gaiety  stranger  and  more  ghastly  than  the  hor- 
rors of  the  prison  and  the  scaffold,  distinguished  the 
dwelling  of  Bar^re.  Every  morning  a  crowd  of  suit- 
el's  assembled  to  implore  his  protection.    He  came  forth 
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in  his  rich  dressing-gown,  went  round  the  antechamber, 
dispensed  smiles  and  promises  among  the  obsequious 
crowd,  addressed  himself  with  peculiar  animation  to 
every  handsome  woman  who  appeared  in  the  circk 
and  comphmented  her  in  the  florid  style  of  Gascony  on 
tlie  bloom  of  her  cheeks  and  the  lustre  of  her  eyes. 
When  he  had  enjoyed  the  fear  and  anxiety  of  his  sup- 
pliants he  dismissed  them,  and  flung  all  their  memorials 
unread  into  the  tire.  This  was  the  best  way,  he  con- 
ceived, to  prevent  arrears  of  business  from  accumulating. 
Here  he  was  only  an  imitator.  Cardinal  Dubois  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  clearing  his  table  of  papers  in  the 
same  way.  Nor  was  this  the  only  point  in  which  we 
could  point  out  a  resemblance  between  the  worst  states- 
man of  the  monarchy  and  the  worst  statesman  of  the 
republic. 

Of  Bardre's  peculiar  vein  of  pleasantry  a  notion  may 
be  formed  from  an  anecdote  which  one  of  his  intimate 
associates,  a  juror  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  has 
related.  A  courtesan  who  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in 
die  orgies  of  Clichy  implored  Barfire  to  use  liis  power 
against  a  head-dress  which  did  not  suit  her  style  of 
lace,  and  which  a  rival  beauty  was  trying  to  bring  into 
iashion.  One  of  the  magistrates  of  the  capital  was 
summoned,  and  received  the  necessary  orders.  Aris- 
tocracy, Barere  said,  was  again  rearing  its  front. 
These  new  wigs  were  counter-revolutionary.  He  had 
reason  to  know  that  they  were  made  out  of  the  long 
&ir  hair  of  handsome  aristocrats  who  had  died  by  the 
national  chopper.  Every  lady  who  adorned  herself 
with  the  relics  of  criminals  might  justly  be  suspected  of 
incivism.  This  ridiculous  he  imposed  on  the  authori- 
lies  of  Paris.  Female  citizens  were  solemnly  warned 
against  the  obnoxious  ringlets,  and  were  left  to  choost 
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between  tJieir  head-dresses  and  tlieii'  heads.  Barere  s 
dehght  at  the  success  of  this  facetious  fiction  ^vas  quite 
extravagant :  he  could  not  tell  tlie  story  without  going 
into  such  convulsions  of  laughter  as  made  his  hearers 
hope  that  he  was  about  to  choke.  There  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  tickling  and  exhilarating  to  his  mind  in 
tliis  grotesque  combination  of  the  frivolous  with  the 
horrible,  of  false  locks  and  curling-irons  with  spouting 
arteries  and  reeking  hatchets. 

But,  though  Barere  succeeded  in  earning  the  honour- 
able nicknames  of  the  Witling  of  Terror,  and  the  Ana- 
creon  of  the  guillotine,  there  was  one  place  where  it  was 
long  remembered  to  his  disadvantage  that  he  had,  for 
a  tune,  talked  the  language  of  humanity  and  mod- 
eration. That  place  was  the  Jacobin  Club.  Even 
after  he  had  borne  the  chief  part  in  the  massacre  of  the 
Girondists,  in  the  murder  of  the  Queen,  in  the  destnic- 
tion  of  Lyons,  he  durst  not  show  liimself  within  tliat 
sacred  precinct.  At  one  meeting  of  the  society  a  mem- 
ber complained  that  the  committee  to  which  tlie  su- 
preme direction  of  affairs  was  entrusted,  after  all  •the 
changes  which  liad  been  made,  still  contained  one  man 
who  was  not  trustworthy.  Robespierre,  whose  influence 
over  the  Jacobins  was  boundless,  undertook  the  defence 
of  his  colleague,  owned  tliere  was  some  ground  for  what 
had  been  said,  but  spoke  highly  of  Barere's  industiy 
and  aptitude  for  business.  This  seasonable  inter[X)sition 
silenced  the  accuser ;  but  it  was  long  before  the  neo- 
phyte could  venture,  to  appear  at  the  club. 

At  length  a  masterpiece  of  wickedness,  unique,  we 
lliink,  even  among  Barere's  great  achievements,  ob- 
tained his  full  pardon  even  from  that  rigid  conclave. 
The  insupportable  tyranny  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  had  at  length   brought  the  minds  of  men,  and 
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evfen  of  women,  into  a  fierce  and  hard  temper,  wliicli 
defied  or  welcomed  death.    The  life  which  might  be  any 
morning  taken  away,  in  consequence  of  the  whisper  of 
u  private  enemy,  seemed  of  little  value.     It  was  some- 
lliing  to  die  after  smiting  one  of  the  oppressors  ;  it  was 
something  to  bequeath  to  the  surviving  tyrants  a  teiror 
not  inferior  to  that  which  they  had  themselves  inspired. 
Human  nature,  hunted  and  worried  to  the  utmost,  now 
tamed  furiously  to  bay.     Fouquier  Tinville  was  afi*aid 
to  walk   the  streets ;    a  pistol  was  snapped  at  Col  lot 
D'Herbois ;  a  young  girl,  animated  apparently  by  the 
spirit  of  Charlotte  Corday,  attempted  to  obtain  an  in- 
terview with  Robespierre.     Suspicions  arose  ;  she  was 
searched ;  and  two  knives  were  found  about  her.     She 
was  questioned,  and  spoke  of  the  Jacobin  domination 
wiUi  resolute  scorn  and  aversion.     It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  she  was  sent  to  the  guillotine.    Barfire  declared 
from  the  tribune  that  the  cause  of  these  attempts  was 
evident.     Pitt  and  his  guineas  had  done  the  whole. 
The  English  Government  had  organised  a  vast  system 
of  murder,  had  armed  the  hand  of  Charlotte  Corday, 
and  had  now,  by  similar  means,  attacked  two  of  the 
most  eminent  friends  of  liberty  in  France.     It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  these  imputations  were,  not  only  false, 
but  destitute  of  all  show  of  truth.     Nay,  they  were 
demonstrably  absurd :  for  the  assassins  to  whom  Bardre 
referred  rushed  on  certain  death,  a  sure  proof  that  they 
were  not  hirelings.     The  whole   wealth   of  England 
would  not  have  bribed  any  sane  person  to   do  what 
Charlotte  Coiday  did.     But,  when  we  consider  her  as 
an  enthusiast,  her  conduct  is  perfectly  natural.     Even 
those  French  writers  who  are  childish   enough  to  be- 
lieve that  the  English  Government  contrived  the  infer- 
nal machine  and  strangled  the  Emperor  Paul  have  fully 
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ac(iiiitte(l  Mr,  Pitt  of  all  share  in  the  death  of  Marat 
and  in  the  attempt  on  Robespierre.  Yet  on  calumnies 
so  futile  as  those  which  we  have  mentioned  did  Barere 
ground  a  motion  at  which  all  Christendom  stood  aghast. 
He  proposed  a  decree  that  no  quarter  should  be  given 
to  any  English  or  Hanoverian  soldier.^  His  Carmag- 
nole was  worthy  of  the  proposition  with  which  it  con- 
eluded.  "  That  one  Englishman  should  be  spared, 
that  for  the  slaves  of  George,  for  the  human  machines 
of  York,  the  vocabulary  of  our  armies  should  contain 
such  a  word  as  generosity,  this  is  what  the  National 
Convention  cannot  endure.  War  to  the  death  against 
every  English  soldier.  If  last  year,  at  Dunkirk,  quarter 
had  been  refused  to  tliem  when  they  asked  it  on  their 
knees,  if  our  troops  had  exterminated  them  all,  instead  of 
suffering  them  to  infest  our  fortresses  by  their  presence, 
the  English  Government  would  not  have  renewed  its 
attack  on  our  frontiers  this  year.  It  is  only  the  dead 
man  who  never  comes  back.  What  is  this  moral  pesti- 
lence which  has  introduced  into  our  armies  false  ideas 
of  humanity  ?  That  the  English  were  to  be  treated  with 
indulgence  was  the  pliilanthropic  notion  of  the  Brisso- 
tines  ;  it  was  the  patriotic  practice  of  Dumourier.    But 


1  M.  Hippolyte  does  his  best  to  excuse  this  decree.  His  abase  of  Eng- 
land is  merely  laughable.  England  has  managed  to  deal  with  enemies  of 
a  very  different  sort  from  either  himself  or  his  hero.  One  disgraceful 
blander^  however,  we  think  it  right  to  notice. 

M.  Hippolyte  Camot  asserts  that  a  motion  similar  to  that  of  Barere  was 
made  in  the  English  Parliament  by  the  late  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  This  asser- 
tion is  false.  We  defy  M.  Hippolyte  Camot  to  state  the  date  and  terms  of 
the  motion  of  which  he  speaks.  We  do  not  accuse  him  of  intentional 
misrepresentation ;  but  we  confidently  accuse  him  of  extreme  ignorance 
and  temerity.  Our  readers  will  be  amused  to  learn  on  what  authority  he 
lias  ventured  to  publish  such  a  fable.  He  quotes,  not  the  Journals  of  the 
Lords,  not  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  but  a  ranting  message  of  the  Ez- 
«*c-itiTe  Directory  to  the  Five  Hundred,  a  message,  too,  the  whole  meaning 
oi  which  he  has  utterly  misunderstood. 
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humanity  consists  in  exterminating  our  enemies.  Nc 
mercy  to  the  execrable  Englishman.  Such  are  the  sen- 
timents of  the  true  Frenchman  ;  for  he  knows  that  he 
belongs  to  a  nation  revolutionary  as  nature,  powerful  as 
freedom,  ardent  as  the  saltpetre  which  she  has  jast  torn 
from  the  entrails  of  the  earth.  Soldiers  of  liberty, 
when  victory  places  Englishmen  at  your  mercy,  strike  1 
None  of  them  must  return  to  the  servile  soil  of  Great 
Britain ;  none  must  pollute  the  free  soil  of  France." 

The  Convention,  thoroughly  tamed  and  silenced, 
acquiesced  in  Barere's  motion  without  debate.  And 
now  at  last  the  doors  of  the  Jacobin  Club  were  thrown 
open  to  the  disciple  who  had  surpassed  his  masters. 
He  was  admitted  a  member  by  acclamation,  and  was 
soon  selected  to  preside. 

For  a  time  he  was  not  without  hope  that  his  decree 
would  be  carried  into  fall  eflFect.  Intelligence  arrived 
from  the  seat  of  war  of  a  sharp  contest  between  some 
French  and  English  troops,  in  which  the  RepubUcans 
had  the  advantage,  and  in  which  no  prisoners  had  been 
made.  Such  things  happen  occasionally  in  all  wars. 
Harare,  however,  attributed  the  ferocity  of  this  combat 
to  his  darling  decree,  and  entertained  the  Convention 
with  another  Carmagnole. 

"  The  Republicans,"  he  said,  "  saw  a  division  in  red 
miiform  at  a  distance.  The  red-coats  are  attacked  with 
the  bayonet.  Not  one  of  them  escapes  the  blows  of 
the  Republicans.  All  the  red-coats  have  been  killed. 
No  mercy,  no  indulgence,  has  been  shown  towards  the 
villains.  Not  an  Enghshman  Vhom  the  Republicans 
could  reach  is  now  living.  How  many  prisoners  should 
jou  guess  that  we  have  made  ?  One  single  prisoner  is 
tlie  result  of  the  day." 

And  now  this  bad  man's  craving  for  blood  had  be- 
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come  insatiable.  The  more  he  quaffed,  the  more  he 
thirsted.  He  had  begun  with  the  English ;  but  soon 
he  came  down  with  a  proposition  for  new  massacres. 
"  All  the  troops,"  he  said,  "  of  the  coalesced  tyrants  in 
garrison  at  Cond6,  Valenciennes,  Le  Quesnoy,  and  Lan- 
drecies,  ought  to  be  put  to  the  sword  unless  they  surren- 
der at  discretion  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  Englisli,  of 
com-se,  will  be  admitted  to  no  capitulation  whatever. 
Witli  the  English  we  have  no  treaty  but  death.  As 
to  the  rest,  surrender  at  discretion  in  twenty-four  hours, 
or  death,  these  are  our  conditions.  If  tlie  slaves  resist, 
let  them  feel  the  edge  of  the  sword."  And  then  he 
waxed  facetious.  "  On  these  terms  the  Republic  is 
willing  to  give  them  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  war."  At 
that  jest,  some  hearers,  worthy  of  such  a  speaker,  set 
up  a  laugh.  Then  he  became  serious  again.  "  Let 
the  enemy  perish,"  he  cried ;  "  I  have  already  said  it 
from  this  tribune.  It  is  only  the  dead  man  who  never 
comes  back.  Kings  will  not  conspire  against  us  in  the 
grave.  Armies  will  not  fight  against  us  when  they 
are  annihilated.  Let  our  war  with  them  be  a  war  of 
extermination.  What  pity  is  due  to  slaves  whom  the 
Emperor  leads  to  war  under  the  cane  ;  whom  the  King 
of  Prussia  l^eats  to  the  shambles  witli  the  flat  of  the 
sword ;  and  whom  the  Duke  of  York  makes  drunk 
with  rum  and  gin  ?  "  And  at  the  rum  and  gin  the 
Mountain  and  the  galleries  laughed  again. 

If  Bardre  had  been  able  to  effect  his  purpose,  it  is 
difficult  to  estunate  the  extent  of  the  calamity  which  he 
uould  have  brought  on  the  human  race.  No  govern- 
ment, however  averse  to  ciiielty,  could,  in  justice  to 
its  own  subjects,  have  given  quarter  to  enemies  who 
gave  none.  RetaUation  would  have  been,  not  merely 
justifiable,  but  a   sacred  duty.     It  would  have  lioon 
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necessary  for  Howe  and  Nelson  to  make  every  French 
sailor  whom  they  took  walk  the  plank.  England  has 
no  peculiar  reason  to  dread  the  introduction  of  such  a 
system.  On  the  contrary,  the  operation  of  Bardrf's 
new  law  of  war  would  have  been  more  unfavourable 
to  his  countrymen  than  to  ours ;  for  we  believe  that, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war  there  never 
was  a  time  at  which  the  number  of  French  prisoners  in 
England  was  not  greater  than  the  number  of  Enghsh 
prisoners  in  France  ;  and  so,  we  apprehend,  it  will  be 
in  all  wars  while  England  retains  her  maritime  supe- 
riority. Had  the  murderous  decree  of  the  Convention 
been  in  force  from  1794  to  1815,  we  are  satisfied  that, 
for  every  Englishman  slain  by  the  French,  at  least 
three  Frenchmen  would  Imve  been  put  to  the  sword 
by  the  English.  It  is,  tlierefore,  not  as  Englishmen, 
but  as  members  of  the  great  society  of  mankind,  that 
we  speak  with  indignation  and  horror  of  the  change 
which  Barfire  attempted  to  introduce.  The  mere 
slaughter  would  have  been  the  smallest  part  of  the 
evil.  The  butchering  of  a  single  unarmed  man  in  cold 
blood,  imder  an  act  of  the  legislature,  would  have 
produced  more  evil  than  the  carnage  of  ten  such 
fields  as  Albuera.  Public  law  would  have  been  sub- 
verted  from  the  foundations ;  national  enmities  would 
have  been  inflamed  to  a  degree  of  rage  which  happily 
it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive ;  cordial  peace 
would  have  been  impossible.  The  moi*al  character 
of  tlje  European  nations  would  have  been  rapidly  and 
(lt?eply  corrupted  ;  for  in  all  countries  those  men  whose 
calling  is  to  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  for  the  defence 
of  tlje  public  weal  enjoy  high  consideration,  and  are 
considered  as  the  best  arbitrators  on  points  of  honour 
and  manly  Ixjaring.     With  the  standard  of  morality 
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established  in  the  military  profession  the  genei'al  stand 
ard  of  morality  must  to  a  great  extent  sink  or  rise.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  fortunate  circumstance  that,  during  a 
long  course  of  years,  respect  for  the  weak  and  clemency 
towards  the  vanquished  have  been  considered  as  quali- 
ties not  less  essential  to  the  accomphshed  soldier  than 
personal  courage.  How  long  would  this  continue  to 
be  the  case,  if  the  slaying  of  prisoners  were  a  part  of 
the  daily  duty  of  the  warrior  ?  What  man  of  kind 
and  generous  nature  would,  under  such  a  system, 
wilUngly  bear  arms  ?  Who,  that  was  compelled  to 
bear  arms,  would  long  continue  kind  and  generous  ? 
And  is  it  not  certain  that,  if  barbarity  towards  the 
helpless  became  the  characteristic  of  mihtaiy  men,  the 
taint  must  rapidly  spread  to  civil  and  to  domestic  life, 
and  must  show  itself  in  all  the  dealings  of  the  strong 
with  the  weak,  of  husbands  with  wives,  of  employers 
with  workmen,  of  creditors  with  debtors  ? 

But,  thank  God,  Bar^re's  decree  was  a  mere  dead 
letter.  It  was  to  be  executed  by  men  very  different 
from  those  who,  in  the  interior  of  France,  were  the 
instruments  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  who 
prated  at  Jacobin  Clubs,  and  ran  to  Fouquier  Tinville 
with  charges  of  incivism  against  women*  whom  they 
could  not  seduce,  and  bankers  from  whom  they  could 
not  extort  money.  The  warriors  who,  under  Hoche, 
had  guarded  the  walls  of  Dunkirk,  and  who,  under 
Kleber,  had  made  good  the  defence  of  the  wood  of 
Monceaux,  shrank  with  horror  from  an  office  more 
degrading  than  that  of  the  hangman.  **  The  Conven- 
tion," said  an  officer  to  his  men,  "  has  sent  orders  that 
all  the  English  prisonera  shall  be  shot."  "  We  will  not 
shoot  tliem,"  answered  a  stout-hearted  sergeant.  ^  Send 
them  to  the  Convention.     If  the  deputies  tike  pleasure 
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m  killing  a  prisoner,  they  may  kill  him  themselves,  and 
eat  him  too,  like  savages  as  they  are.''  This  was  the 
sentiment  of  the  whole  army.  Bonaparte,  who  thor- 
oughly understood  war,  who  at  Jaffa  and  elsewhere 
gave  ample  proof  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  strain 
the  laws  of  war  to  their  utmost  rigour,  and  whose 
hatred  of  England  amotmted  to  a  folly,  always  spoke 
of  Harare's  decree  with  loathing,  and  boasted  that  the 
army  had  refused  to  obey  the  Convention. 

Such  disobedience  on  the  part  of  any  other  class  of 
citizens  would  have  been  instantly  punished  by  whole- 
sale massacre  ;  but  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was 
aware  that  the  discipline  which  had  tamed  the  unwaiv 
Hke  population  of  the  fields  and  cities  might  not  answer 
in  camps.  To  fling  people  by  scores  out  of  a  boat, 
and,  when  they  catch  hold  of  it,  to  chop  off  their  fingers 
with  a  hatchet,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  agreeable  pastime 
for  a  thorough-bred  Jacobin,  when  the  sufferers  are,  as 
at  Nantes,  old  confessors,  young  girls,  or  women  with 
child.  But  such  sport  might  prove  a  little  dangerous 
if  tried  upon  grim  ranks  of  grenadiers,  marked  with  the 
scars  of  Hondschoote,  and  singed  by  the  smoke  of 
Fleurus. 

Bardre,  however,  found  some  consolation.  If  he 
could  not  succeed  in  murdering  the  English  and  the 
Hanoverians,  he  was  amply  indemnified  by  a  new  and 
fast  slaughter  of  his  own  countrymen  and  country- 
women. If  the  defence  which  has  been  set  up  for  tlie 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  been 
well  founded,  if  it  had  been  true  that  they  governed 
with  extreme  severity  only  because  the  republic  was  in 
extreme  peril,  it  is  clear  that  the  severity  would  have 
diminished  as  the  peril  diminished.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  those  cruelties  for  which  the  public  danger  is  made 
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a  plea  became  more  and  more  enormous  as  the  danger 
became  less  and  less,  and  readied  the  full  height  when 
there  was  no  longer  any  danger  at  all.  In  die  autumn 
of  1793,  there  was  undoubtedly  i*eason  to  apprehend 
that  France  might  be  unable  to  maintam  the  straggle 
against  the  European  coalition.  The  enemy  was  tri- 
umphant on  the  frontiers.  More  than  half  the  depart- 
ments disowned  the  authority  of  the  Convention.  But 
at  that  time  eight  or  ten  necks  a  day  were  tliought  an 
ample  allowance  for  the  guillotine  of  the  capital. 
In  the  sunmier  of  1794,  Bordeaux,  Toulon,  Caen, 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  had  submitted  to  the  ascendency  of 
Paris.  The  French  arms  were  victorious  under  the 
Pyrenees  and  on  tlie  Sambre.  Brussels  had  fallen. 
Prussia  had  announced  her  intention  of  witlidrawing 
fi'om  the  contest.  The  Republic,  no  longer  content 
with  defending  her  own  independence,  was  b^inning 
to  meditate  conquest  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine. 
She  was  now  more  formidable  to  her  neighbours  than 
ever  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  been.  And  now  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris  was  not  content  with 
forty,  fifty,  sixty  heads  in  a  morning.  It  was  just 
after  a  series  of  victories,  which  destroyed  the  whole 
force  of  the  single  argument  which  has  been  urged  in 
defence  of  the  system  of  terror,  that  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  resolved  to  infuse  into  that  system  an 
ejiergj-  hitherto  unknown.  It  was  proj)osed  to  recon- 
stract  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  to  collect  in  tlie 
space  of  two  pages  the  whole  revolutionary  jurispru- 
dence. Lists  of  twelve  judges  and  fifty  jurors  were 
made  out  from  among  the  fiercest  Jacobins.  The 
substantive  law  was  simply  this,  that  whatever  the 
tribimal  should  think  pernicious  to  the  republic  was  a 
capital  crime.     The  law  of  evidence  was  simply  this, 
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that  whatever  satisfied  the  jurors  was  sufficient  proof. 
The  law  of  procedure  was  of  a  piece  with  every  thing 
else.  There  was  to  be  an  advocate  against  the  pris- 
oner, and  no  advocate  for  him.  It  was  expressly 
declared  that,  if  the  jurors  were  in  any  manner  con- 
vinced of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  they  might  convict 
him  without  hearing  a  single  witness.  The  only  pun- 
ishment which  the  court  could  inflict  was  death. 

Robespierre  proposed  this  decree.  When  he  had 
read  it,  a  murmur  rose  from  the  Convention.  The 
fear  which  had  long  restrained  the  deputies  from 
opposing  the  Committee  was  overcome  by  a  stronger 
fear.  Every  man  felt  tlie  knife  at  his  throat.  '*  The 
decree,"  said  one,  "  is  of  grave  importance.  I  move 
tliat  it  be  printed,  and  that  the  debate  be  adjourned. 
If  such  a  measure  were  adopted  without  time  for  con- 
sideration, I  would  blow  my  brains  out  at  once."  The 
motion  for  adjournment  was  seconded.  Then  Bar^re 
sprang  up.  *'  It  is  impossible,"  he  said,  "  that  there 
can  be  any  difference  of  opinion  among  us  as  to  a  law 
like  this,  a  law  so  favourable  in  all  respects  to  patriots  ; 
a  law  which  insures  the  speedy  punishment  of  con- 
spirators. If  there  is  to  be  an  adjournment,  I  must 
insist  that  it  shall  not  be  for  more  than  three  days." 
The  opposition  was  overawed  ;  the  decree  was  passed  ; 
and,  during  the  six  weeks  which  followed,  the  havock 
was  such  as  had  never  been  known  before. 

And  now  the  evil  was  beyond  endurance.  That 
timid  majority  which  had  for  a  time  supported  the  Gi- 
rondists, and  which  had,  after  their  fall,  contented  itself 
with  registering  in  silence  the  decrees  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  at  length  drew  courage  from  despair. 
Leaders  of  bold  and  firm  character  were  not  wanting, 
men  such   as  Fouch^  and  TalHen,  who,  having  been 
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long  conspicuous  among  the  chiefe  of  the  Mountain, 
now  found  that  their  own  lives  or  lives  still  dearer  to 
them  than  their  own,  were  in  extreme  peril.  Nor  could 
it  be  longer  kept  secret  that  there  was  a  schism  in  the 
despotic  committee.  On  one  side  were  Robespierre, 
St.  Just,  and  Couthon ;  on  the  other,  Collot  and  Bil- 
laud.  Bardre  leaned  towards  these  last,  but  only  leanetl 
towards  them.  As  was  ever  his  i^hion  when  a  great 
crisis  was  at  hand,  he  iawned  alternately  cm  both  pai*- 
tiea,  struck  alternately  at  both,  and  held  himself  in 
readiness  to  chant  the  praises  or  to  sign  the  death-war- 
rant of  either.  In  any  event  his  Carmagnole  was 
ixjady.  The  tree  of  liberty,  the  blood  of  traitors,  the 
dagger  of  Brutus,  the  guineas  of  Perfidious  Albion, 
would  do  equally  well  for  Billaud  and  for  Robespierre. 

The  first  attack  which  was  made  on  Robespierre  was 
indirect.  An  old  woman  named  Catherine  Th^t,  half 
maniac,  half  ini])ostor,  was  protected  by  him,  and  ex- 
ercised a  strange  influence  over  his  mind;  for  he  was 
naturally  prone  to  superstition,  and,  having  abjured  the 
faith  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  was  looking 
about  for  something  to  believe.  Bardre  drew  up  a  re* 
port  against  Catherine,  which  contained  many  fiicetioos 
conceits,  and  ended,  as  might  be  expected,  with  a  mo- 
tion for  sending  her  and  some  other  wretched  creatures 
of  both  sexes  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  death.  This  report,  however,  he  did 
not  dare  to  read  to  the  Convention  himself.  Another 
member,  less  timid,  was  induced  to  father  the  cruel  buf- 
foonery ;  and  the  real  autJior  enjoyed  in  security  the 
dismay  and  vexation  of  Robespierre. 

Bardre  now  thought  that  he  had  done  enough  on  one 
side,  and  that  it  was  time  to  make  his  peace  with  tlie 
other.     On  the  seventh  of  Thermidor,  he  pronounced 
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in  tlie  Convention  a  panegyric  on  Robespierre.  "  Thai 
representative  of  the  people,"  he  said,  "  enjoys  a  repu- 
tation for  patriotism,  earned  by  five  yeai*s  of  exertion, 
and  by  unalterable  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  inde- 
pendence and  liberty."  On  the  eighth  of  Thermidor, 
it  became  clear  that  a  decisive  struggle  was  at  hand. 
Robespierre  struck  the  first  blow.  He  mounted  the 
tribune  and  uttered  a  long  invective  on  his  opponents. 
It  was  moved  that  his  discourse  should  be  printed  ;  and 
Bar5re  spoke  for  the  printing.  The  sense  of  the  Con- 
vention soon  appeared  to  be  the  other  way ;  and  Ba- 
rSre  apologised  for  his  former  speech,  and  implored  his 
coUeagues  to  abstain  from  disputes  which  could  be  agree- 
able only  to  Pitt  and  York.  On  the  next  day,  the 
ever-memorable  ninth  of  Thormidor,  came  the  real  tug 
of  war.  Tallien,  bravely  taking  his  life  in  his  hand,  led 
the  onset.  Billaud  followed ;  and  then  all  tliat  infinite 
hatred  which  had  long  been  kept  down  by  terror  bnrst 
forth  and  swept  every  barrier  before  it.  When  at 
length  the  voice  of  Robespierre,  drowned  by  the  pres- 
ident's bell,  and  by  shouts  of  '*  Down  with  the  tyrsait  I " 
had  died  away  in  hoarse  gasping,  Barere  rose.  He 
began  with  timid  and  doubtful  phrases,  watched  the 
effect  of  evCTy  word  he  uttered,  and,  when  the  feeling 
of  the  Assembly  had  been  unequivocally  manifested, 
declared  against  Robespierre.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
people  out  of  doors,  and  especially  the  gunners  of  Paris, 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Convention  that  BarSre 
felt  quite  at  ea«",.  Then  he  sprang  to  the  tribune, 
poured  forth  a  Carmagnole  about  Pisistratus  and  Cati- 
line, and  concluded  by  moving  that  the  heads  of  Robes- 
pierre and  Robespierre's  accomplices  should  be  cut  off 
without  a  trial.  The  motion  was  carried.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  vanquished  members  of  tlie  CcMn- 
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niittee  of  Public  Safety  and  tlieir  principal  adherents 
suffered  death.  It  was  exactly  one  year  since  Bardre 
had  commenced  his  career  of  slaughter  by  moving  the 
proscription  of  his  old  allies  the  Girondists.  We  greatly 
doubt  whether  any  human  being  has  ever  succeeded  in 
j)acking  more  wickedness  into  the  space  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days. 

The  ninth  of  Thermidor  is  one  of  the  great  epochs  in 
the  history  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that  the  three  mem^ 
bers  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  who  triumphed 
were  by  no  means  better  men  than  the  three  who  fell. 
Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  of  these  six  states- 
men the  least  bad  were  Robespierre  and  Saint  Just, 
whose  cruelty  was  the  effect  of  sincere  &naticism  ope- 
rating on  narrow  understandings  and  acrimonious  tem- 
jHJi's.  The  worst  of  the  six  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
Bardrc,  who  had  no  &ith  in  any  part  of  the  system 
which  he  upheld  by  persecution  ;  who,  while  he  sent 
his  fellow-creatures  to  death  for  being  the  third  cousins 
of  royalists,  had  not  in  the  least  made  up  his  mind  that 
a  republic  was  bettor  than  a  monarchy  ;  who,  while  he 
slew  his  old  friends  for  federalism,  was  himself  far  more 
H  fedei*alist  than  any  of  them  ;  who  had  become  a  mur- 
derer merely  for  his  safety,  and  who  continued  to  be  a 
munlerer  merely  for  his  pleasure. 

The  tendency  of  the  vulgar  is  to  embody  every  thing. 
Some  individual  is  selected,  and  often  selected  very  in- 
judiciously, as  the  representative  of  every  great  movf:- 
ment  of  the  public  mind,  of  every  great  revolution  in 
human  affairs  ;  and  on  this  individual  are  concentrated 
all  the  love  and  all  the  hatred,  all  the  admiration  and  . 
all  tlie  contempt  which  he  ought  rightfully  to  share 
with  a  whole  party,  a  whole  sect,  a  whole  nation,  a 
whole  generation.     Perhaps  no  human  being  has  sut- 
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fered  so  much  fi'om  this  propensity  of  the  multitude  as 
Robespierre.  He  is  regarded,  not  merely  as  what  he 
was,  an  envious,  malevolent  zealot,  but  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  Terror,  as  Jacobinism  personified.  The  truth 
is,  that  it  was  not  by  him  that  the  system  of  terror  was 
carried  to  the  last  extreme.  The  most  horrible  days  in 
the  history  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  Paris  were 
those  which  immediately  preceded  the  ninth  of  Ther- 
midor.  Robespierre  had  then  ceased  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  sovereign  Conunittee  ;  and  the  direction 
of  affairs  was  really  in  the  hands  of  Billaud,  of  Collot, 
and  of  Bar^re. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  those  three  tyrants  that,  in 
overthrowing  Robespierre,  they  were  overthrowing  that 
system  of  Terror  to  which  they  were  more  attached 
than  he  had  ever  been.     Their  object  was  to  go  on 
slaying  even  more  mercilessly  than  before.     But  they 
had  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the  great  crisis  which 
had  at  last  arrived.     The  yoke  of  the  Committee  wa> 
broken  for  ever.     The  Convention  had  regained  its 
liberty,  had  tried  its  strength,  had  vanquished  and  pun- 
ished its  enemies.     A  great  reaction  had  commenced. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  Robespierre  had  ceased  to  live, 
It  was  moved  and  carried,  amidst  loud  bursts  of  ap- 
plause, that  the  sittings  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
should  be  suspended.     Billaud  was  not  at  that  moment 
present.     He  entered  the  hall  soon  after,  learned  with 
indignation  what  had  passed,  and  moved  that  the  vote 
should  be  rescinded.     But  loud   cries  of  "  No,  no ! '' 
rose  from  those  benches  which  had  lately  paid  mute 
obedience  to  his  commands.     Bar^re  came  forward  on 
the  same  day,  and  adjured  the  Convention  not  to  relax 
the  system  of  terror.     "  Beware,  above  all  things,"  he 
cried,  "  of  that  fatal  moderation  which  talks  of  peace 
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and  of  clemency.  Let  aristocracy  know,  that  here  she 
will  find  only  enemies  sternly  bent  on  vengeance,  and 
judges  who  have  no  pity."  But  the  day  of  the  Car- 
raa<nioles  was  over  :  the  restraint  of  fear  had  been  re- 
laxed  ;  and  the  hatred  with  which  the  nation  regarded 
the  Jacobin  dominion  broke  forth  with  ungovernable 
violence.  Not  more  strongly  did  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  run  against  the  old  monarchy  and  aristocracv* 
at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  than  it  now  ran 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Mountain.  From  every 
dungeon  the  prisoners  came  forth,  as  they  had  gone  in, 
by  hundreds.  Tlie  decree  which  forbade  the  soldiers 
of  the  repubUc  to  give  quarter  to  the  EngUsh  was  re- 
pealed by  an  unanimous  vote,  amidst  loud  acclama- 
tions ;  nor,  passed  as  it  was,  disobeyed  as  it  was,  and 
rescinded  as  it  was,  can  it  be  with  justice  considered  as 
a  blemish  on  the  fame  of  the  French  nation.  The 
Jacobin  Club  was  refractory.  It  was  suppressed  with- 
out resistance.  The  surviving  Girondist  deputies,  who 
had  concealed  themselves  (ram  the  vengeance  of  their 
enemies  in  caverns  and  garrets,  were  readmitted  to 
their  seats  in  the  Convention.  No  day  passed  without 
some  signal  reparation  of  injustice ;  no  street  in  Paris 
was  without  some  trace  of  the  recent  change.  In  th« 
theatre,  the  bust  of  Marat  was  pulled  down  from  its 
pedestal  and  broken  in  pieces,  amidst  the  applause  of 
the  audience.  His  caixrass  was  ejected  from  the  Pan- 
theon, The  celebrated  picture  of  his  death,  which  ha<l 
hung  in  the  hall  of  the  Convention,  was  removed.  The 
savage  inscriptions  with  which  the  walls  of  the  city  had 
been  covered  disappeared ;  and.  n  place  of  death  and 
terror,  hmnanity,  the  watchword  of  the  new  rulers,  was 
everywhere  to  be  seen.  Ill  the  mean  time,  the  gay 
spirit  of  France   lecently  subdued  by  oppression,  and 
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now  elated  by  the  joy  of  a  great  delivemnce,  wantoned 
in  a  thoosand  forms.  Art,  taste,  luxury,  revived.  Fe- 
male beauty  r^ained  its  empire — an  empire  strengtli- 
ened  by  the  remembrance  of  all  the  tender  and  all  the 
sublime  virtues  which  women,  delicately  bred  and  re- 
puted frivolous,  had  displayed  during  the  evil  days. 
Refined  manners,  chivalrous  sentiments,  followed  in  the 
train  of  love.  The  dawn  of  the  Arctic  summer  day 
after  the  Arctic  winter  night,  the  great  unsealing  of  the 
waters,  the  awakening  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the 
sudden  softening  of  the  air,  the  sudden  blooming  of  the 
flowers,  the  sudden  bursting  of  old  forests  into  verdure, 
is  but  a  feeble  type  of  that  happiest  and  most  genial  of 
revolutions,  the  revolution  of  the  ninth  of  Thermidor. 

But,  in  the  midst  ot  tlie  revival  of  all  kind  and  gen- 
erous sentiments,  there  was  one  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity against  which  mercy  itself  seemed  to  cry  out  for 
vengeance.  The  chie&  of  the  late  government  and 
their  tools  were  now  never  named  but  as  the  men  of 
blood,  the  drinkers  of  blood,  the  cannibals.  In  some 
parts  of  France,  where  the  creatures  of  the  Moun- 
tain had  acted  with  peculiar  barbarity,  the  populace 
took  the  law  into  its  own  hands  and  meted  out  jus- 
tice to  the  Jacobins  with  the  true  Jacobin  measure; 
but  at  Paris  the  punishments  were  inflicted  with  order 
and  decency,  and  were  few  when  compared  with  the 
number,  and  lenient  when  compared  with  the  enormity, 
of  the  crimes.  Soon  after  the  ninth  of  Thermidor,  two 
of  the  vilest  of  mankind,  Fouquier  Tinville,  whom 
Barere  had  placed  at  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and 
Lebon,  whom  Barftre  had  defended  in  the  Convention, 
were  placed  under  arrest.  A  third  miscreant  soon 
Aared  their  fate,  Carrier,  the  t^'rant  of  Nantes.  The 
trials  of  these  men  brought  to  light  horrors  surpassing 
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any  thing  that  Suetonius  and  Lampridius  have  related 
of  the  worst  Caesars.  But  it  was  impossible  to  punish 
subordinate  agents,  who,  bad  as  they  were,  had  only 
acted  in  accordance  witli  the  spirit  of  the  government 
which  they  served,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  grant 
impunity  to  the  heads  of  the  wicked  administration.  A 
cry  was  raised,  both  within  and  without  the  Conven- 
tion, for  justice  on  Collot,  Billaud,  and  Bardre. 

Collot  and  Billaud,  with  all  their  vices,  appear  to 
have  been  men  of  resolute  natures.  They  made  no 
submission ;  but  opposed  to  the  hatred  of  mankind,  at 
first  a  fierce  resistance,  and  afterwards  a  dogged  and 
sullen  endurance.  Bardre,  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon 
as  he  began  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  the  revo- 
lution of  Thermidor,  attempted  to  abandon  the  Moun- 
tain, and  to  obtain  admission  among  his  old  friends  of 
the  moderate  party.  He  declared  everywhere  that  he 
had  never  been  in  favour  of  severe  measures ;  that  lie 
was  a  Girondist ;  that  he  had  always  condemned  and 
lamented  the  manner  in  which  the  Brissotine  deputies 
had  been  treated.  He  now  preached  mercy  firom  that 
tribune  from  which  he  had  recently  preached  extermi- 
nation. "  The  time,"  he  said,  "  has  come  at  which 
our  clemency  may  be  indulged  \vithout  danger.  We 
may  now  safely  consider  temporary  imprisonment  as  an 
adequate  punishment  for  political  misdemeanours."  It 
was  only  a  fortnight  since,  from  the  same  place,  he  had 
declaimed  against  the  moderation  which  dared  even  to 
talk  of  clemency  ;  it  was  only  a  fortnight  since  he  had 
ceased  to  send  men  and  women  to  the  guillotine  of 
Paris,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  a  week.  He  now 
wished  to  make  his  peace  with  the  moderate  party  at 
the  expense  of  the  Terrorists,  as  he  had,  a  year  before, 
made  his  peace  with  the  Terronsts,  at  the  exi^ense  of 
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die  iiKNlerate  party.  But  he  was  disappoint4;d.  He 
liad  left  himself  no  retreat.  His  face,  his  voice,  his 
rants,  his  jokes,  had  become  hateftd  to  tlie  Convention. 
When  he  spoke  he  was  interrupted  by  muimurs. 
Bitter  reflections  were  daily  cast  on  his  cowardice  and 
perfidy.  On  one  occasion  Camot  rose  to  give  an 
account  of  a  victory,  and  so  far  forgot  the  gravity  of 
his  character  as  to  indulge  in  the  sort  of  oratory  which 
Bar^rc  had  affected  on  similar  occasions.  He  was 
interrupted  by  cries  of  "  No  more  Carmagnoles ! " 
"  No  more  of  Bardre's  puns !  " 

At  length,  five  months  after  the  revolution  of  Ther- 
midor,  the  Convention  resolved  that  a  committee  of 
twenty-one  members  should  be  apj>ointed  to  examine 
into  the  conduct  of  Billaud,  Collot,  and  Bardre.  In 
some  weeks  the  report  was  made.  From  that  report 
we  learn  that  a  paper  had  been  discovered,  signed  by 
Bardre,  and  containing  a  proposition  for  adding  the  last 
improvement  to  the  system  of  terror.  France  was  to 
be  divided  into  circuits  ;  itinerant  revolutionary  tribu- 
nals, composed  of  trusty  Jacobins,  were  to  move  from 
department  to  department ;  and  the  guillotine  was  to 
travel  in  their  train. 

Bardre,  in  his  defence,  insisted  that  no  speech  or 
motion  which  he  had  made  in  the  Convention  could, 
without  a  violation  of  the  freedom  of  debate,  be  treated 
as  a  crime.  He  was  asked  how  he  could  resort  to  such 
a  mode  of  defence,  after  putting  to  death  so  many  dep- 
uties on  account  of  opinions  expressed  in  the  Conven- 
tion. He  had  nothing  to  say,  but  that  it  was  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  sound  principle  had  ever  been 
violated. 

He  arrogated  to  himself  a  large  share  of  the  merit 
of  the  revolution  in  Thermidor.     The  men  who  had 
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risked  their  Kves  to  effect  that  revolution,  and  who 
knew  that,  if  they  had  failed,  Bardre  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  moved  the  decree  for  beheading  them 
without  a  trial,  and  have  drawn  up  a  proclamation 
announcing  their  guilt  and  their  punishment  to  all 
France,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his 
claims.  He  was  remmded  that,  only  forty-^ight  hours 
before  the  decisive  conflict,  he  had,  in  the  tribune,  boon 
profuse  of  adulation  to  Robespierre.  His  answer  to  this 
reproach  is  worthy  of  himself.  "  It  was  necessary,  '* 
he  said,  "  to  dissemble.  It  was  necessary  to  flatter 
Robespierre's  vanity,  and,  by  pan^yric,  to  impel  him 
to  the  attack.  This  was  the  motive  which  induced  me 
to  load  him  with  those  praises  of  which  you  complain. 
Who  ever  blamed  Brutus  for  dissembUng  with  Tar-, 
quin?" 

The  accused  triumvirs  had  only  one  cliance  of 
escaping  punishment.  There  was  severe  distress  at 
that  moment  among  the  working  people  of  the  capital. 
This  distress  the  Jacobii^  attributed  to  the  reaction  of 
Thermidor,  to  the  lenity  with  which  the  aristocrats 
were  now  treated,  and  to  the  measures  which  had  been 
adopted  against  the  chiefs  of  the  late  administration. 
Nothing  is  too  absurd  to  be  believed  by  a  populace 
which  has  not  breakfasted,  and  wliich  does  not  know 
how  it  is  to  dine.  The  rabble  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine  rose,  menaced  the  deputies,  and  demanded 
Mrith  loud  cries  the  liberation  of  the  persecuted  patriots. 
But  the  Convention  was  no  longer  such  as  it  had  been, 
when  similar  means  were  employed  too  successfully 
against  the  Girondists.  Its  spirit  was  roused.  Its 
strength  had  been  proved.  Military  means  were  at 
its  command.  The  tumult  was  suppi*essed :  and  it 
was  decreed  that  same  evening   that  CoUot^  Rillaud, 
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and  Bardre  slioald  instantly  be  removed  to  a  distant 
place  of  confinement. 

The  next  day  the  order  of  the  Convention  was 
executed.  The  account  which  Bardre  has  given  of 
his  journey  is  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  trust- 
worthy part  of  these  Memoirs.  There  is  no  witness 
so  infiimous  that  a  court  of  justice  will  not  take  his 
word  against  himself;  and  even  Barere  may  be  be- 
lieved when  he  tells  us  how  much  he  was  hated  and 
despised. 

The  carriage  in  which  he  was  to  travel  passed,  sur- 
rounded by  armed  men,  along  the  street  of  St.  Honor^. 
A  crowd  soon  gathered  round  it  and  increased  every 
moment.  On  the  long  flight  of  steps  before  the  church 
of  St.  Roch  stood  rows  of  eager  spectators.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  coach  could  make  its  way 
through  tliose  who  hung  upon  it,  hooting,  cursing, 
and  striving  to  burst  the  doors.  Barere  thought  his 
life  in  danger,  and  was  conducted  at  his  own  request 
to  a  public  office,  where  he  hoped  that  he  might  find 
shelter  till  the  crowd  should  dbperse.  In  the  mean 
time,  another  discussion  on  his  fate  took  place  in  the 
Convention.  It  was  proposed  to  deal  with  him  as  he 
had  dealt  with  better  men,  to  put  him  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  law,  and  to  deliver  him  at  once  without  any  trial 
to  the  headsman.  But  the  humanity  which,  since  the 
ninth  of  Thermidor,  had  generally  directed  the  public 
counsels,  restrained  the  deputies  from  taking  this  course. 

It  was  now  night  ;  and  the  streets  gradually  became 
quiet.  The  clock  struck  twelve  ;  and  Bardre,  under  a 
strong  guard,  again  set  forth  on  his  journey.  He  was 
conducted  over  the  river  to  the  place  wliere  the  Orleans 
road  branches  off  from  the  southern  boulevard.  Two 
travelling  can-iages  stood  there.     In  one  of  them  wzi 
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Billaud,  attended  by  two  oflScers ;  in  the  other  two 
more  officers  were  waiting  to  receive  Bardre.  CoUot 
was  already  on  the  road. 

At  Orleans,  a  city  which  had  suffered  cruelly  from 
the  Jacobin  tyranny,  the  three  deputies  were  surrounded 
by  a  mob  bent  on  tearing  them  to  pieces.  All  the  na- 
tional guards  of  the  neighbourhood  were  assemUed  : 
and  this  force  was  not  greater  than  the  emergency 
required  ;  for  the  multitude  pursued  the  carriages  far 
on  the  road  to  Blois. 

At  Amboise  the  prisoners  learned  that  Tours  was 
ready  to  receive  them.  The  stately  bridge  was  occu- 
pied by  a  throng  of  people,  who  swore  that  the  men 
under  whose  rule  the  Loire  had  been  choked  with 
corpses  should  have  fiill  personal  experience  of  the 
nature  of  a  rwyade.  In  consequence  of  this  news,  the 
officers  who  had  charge  of  the  criminals  made  such 
arrangements  that  the  carriages  reached  Tours  at  two 
in  the  morning,  and  drove  straight  to  the  post-house. 
Fresh  horses  were  instantly  ordered  ;  and  the  travellers 
started  again  at  full  gallop.  They  had  iu  truth  not  a 
moment  to  lose  ;  for  the  alarm  had  been  given  ;  lights 
were  seen  in  motion  ;  and  the  yells  of  a  great  multi- 
tude, disappointed  of  its  revenge,  mingled  with  the 
sound  of  the  departing  wheels. 

At  Poitiers  there  was  another  narrow  escape.  As 
the  prisoners  quitted  the  post-house,  they  saw  the 
whole  population  pouring  in  fury  down  the  steep 
declivity  on  which  the  city  is  built.  They  passed  near 
Niort,  but  could  not  venture  to  enter  it.  The  inhabi- 
tants came  forth  with  threatening  aspect,  and  vehe- 
mently cried  to  the  postillions  to  stop  ;  but  the  postil- 
lions urged  the  horses  to  full  speed,  and  soon  Idfl  thi 
tr.wn  behind.  Through  such  dangers  tlie  men  of  blood 
were  bronglit  in  safety  to  Rochelle. 
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Ol^ron  was  the  place  of  their  destination,  a  dreary 
island  beaten  by  the  raging  waves  of  tlie  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. The  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  castle ;  each 
had  a  single  chamber,  at  the  door  of  which  a  guard 
was  placed ;  and  each  was  allowed  the  ration  of  a  single 
soldier.  They  were  not  allowed  to  communicate  either 
with  the  garrison  or  with  the  population  of  the  iskmd ; 
and  soon  after  tlieir  arrival  they  were  denied  the  indul- 
<rence  of  walking  on  the  ramparts.  The  only  place 
where  they  were  suffered  to  take  exercise  was  the 
esplanade  where  the  troops  were  drilled. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation  when  news 
came  that  tlie  Jacobins  of  Paris  had  made  a  last  attempt 
to  regain  ascendency  in  the  stat«,  that  the  hall  of  the 
Convention  had  been  forced  by  a  furious  crowd,  that 
one  of  the  deputies  had  been  murdered  and  his  head 
fixed  on  a  pike,  that  the  life  of  the  President  had  been 
for  a  time  in  imminent  danger,  and  that  some  members 
of  the  le^slature  had  not  been  ashamed  to  join  the  riot- 
ers. But  troops  had  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  a  mas- 
sacre. The  insurgents  had  been  put  to  flight ;  the  in- 
habitants of  the  disaffected  quarters  of  the  capital  had 
been  disarmed;  the  guilty  deputies  had  suftered  the 
just  punishment  of  their  treason ;  and  the  power  of 
tlie  Mountain  was  broken  for  ever.  These  events 
strengthened  the  aversion  with  which  the  system  of  Ter- 
ror and  the  authors  of  that  system  were  regarded.  One 
member  of  the  Convention  had  moved  that  the  three 
prisoners  of  Ol^ron  should  be  put  to  death ;  another, 
that  they  should  be  brought  back  to  Paris,  and  tried  by 
a  council  of  war.  These  propositions  were  rejected. 
But  sometliing  was  conceded  to  the  party  which  called 
for  severity.  A  vessel  which  had  been  fitted  out  with 
great  expedition  at  Rochefort  touched  at  Ol^ron ;  and 
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it  was  announced  to  Collot  and  Billaud  that  they  must 
instantly  go  on  board.  They  were  forthwith  conveyed 
to  Guiana,  wliere  Collot  soon  drank  himself  to  death 
with  brandy.  Billaud  lived  many  years,  shunning  his 
fellow-creatures  and  shunned  by  them ;  and  diverted 
\m  lonely  hours  by  teaching  parrots  to  talk.  Why  a 
distinction  was  made  between  Bai*dre  and  his  compan- 
ions in  guilt,  neither  he  nor  any  other  writer,  as  far  as 
we  know,  has  explained.  It  does  not  appeal'  tliat  the 
distinction  was  meant  to  be  at  all  in  his  fiivour ;  for 
orders  soon  arrived  from  Paris,  that  he  should  be 
brought  to  trial  for  liis  crimes  before  the  criminal  court 
of  the  department  of  the  Upper  Charente.  He  was 
accordingly  brought  back  to  the  continent,  and  confined 
during  some  months  at  Saintes,in  an  old  convent  which 
had  lately  been  turned  into  a  jail. 

While  he  lingered  here  tlie  reaction  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  great  crisis  of  Thermidor  met  with  a  tempo- 
rary check.  The  friends  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
preffliming  on  the  indulgence  witli  which  they  had  been 
treated  after  the  fall  of  Robe^ierre,  not  only  ventured 
to  avow  their  opinions  with  little  disguise,  but  at  length 
took  arms  against  the  Convention,  and  were  not  put 
down  till  much  blood  liad  been  shed  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.  The  vigilance  of  the  public  authorities  was 
therefore  now  directed  chiefly  against  the  Royalists  ; 
and  the  rigour  widi  which  the  Jacobins  had  lately  been 
treated  was  somewliat  relaxed.  The  Convention,  indeed, 
again  resolved  that  Bardre  should  be  sent  to  Guiana. 
But  this  decree  was  not  carried  into  effect.  The  pris- 
oner, probably  with  the  connivance  of  some  powerful 
persons,  made  his  escape  from  Saintes  and  fled  to  Bor- 
deaux, wliere  he  remained  in  concealment  during  some 
years.    There  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  understand- 
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ing  between  Iiini  and  tlie  government,  that,  as  long  as 
he  hid  himsf^lf,  he  should  not  be  found,  but  that,  if  he 
obtruded  himself  on  the  public  xye,  he  must  take  the 
consequences  of  his  rashness. 

While  the  constitution  of  1795,  with  its  Executive 
Directory,  its  Council  of  Elders,  and  its  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  was  in  operation,  he  continued  to  live 
under  the  ban  of  tlie  law.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  so- 
licited, even  at  moments  when  tlie  politics  of  the  Moun- 
tain seemed  to  be  again  in  the  ascendant,  a  remission 
of  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Convention.  Even 
his  fellow-regicides,  even  the  authors  of  the  slaughter 
of  Vend^miaire  and  of  the  arrests  of  Fructidor,  were 
ashamed  of  him. 

About  eighteen  months  after  his  escape  from  prison, 
his  name  was  again  brought  before  the  world.  In  his 
own  province  he  still  I'etained  some  of  his  early  popu- 
larity. He  had,  indeed,  never  been  in  that  proviMa 
since  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy.  The-mduntnineers 
of  Gascony  were  lar  removed  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  were  but  imperfectly  informed  of  whatf)assed 
there.  They  knew  that  their  countryman  had  played 
an  impoitant  part,  and  that  he  had  on  some  occasions 
promoted  their  local  interests ;  and  they  stood  by  him 
in  his  adversity  and  in  his  disgrace  with  a  constancy 
which  presents  a  singular  contrast  to  his  own  abject 
fickleness.  All  France  was  amazed  to  learn  that  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees  had  chosen  the  pro- 
scribed tyrant  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred. The  council,  which,  like  our  House  of  Commons, 
was  tlie  judge  of  the  election  of  its  own  members,  re- 
fused to  admit  him.  When  his  name  was  read  from 
the  roll,  a  cry  of  indignation  rose  from  the  benches. 
"Which  of   you,"  exclaimed   one   of   the   membem. 
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"would  sit  by  the  side  of  such  a  monster?"  " Not  I, 
not  I ! "  answered  a  crowd  of  voices.  One  deputy  de- 
clared that  he  would  vacate  his  seat  if  the  hall  were 
polluted  by  the  presence  of  such  a  wretch.  The  election 
was  declared  null  on  the  ground  that  the  person  elected 
was  a  criminal  skulking  from  justice ;  and  many  severe 
reflections  were  thrown  on  the  lenity  which  suffered 
him  to  be  still  at  large. 

He  tried  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Directory,  by 
writing  a  bulky  hbel  on  England,  entitled,  The  Liberty 
of  the  Seas.  Ho  .seems  to  have  confidently  expected 
tliat  this  work  would  produce  a  great  effect.  He 
printed  three  thousand  c(^ies,  and,  in  order  to  defray  the 
expense  of  publication,  sold  one  of  his  farms  for  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  francs.  The  book  came  out;  but 
nobody  bought  it,  in  consequence,  if  Barei'e  is  to  be 
l)elieved,  of  the  villainy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  bribed  the 
E>irectorj'  to  order  the  lieviewers  not  to  notice  so  for- 
midable an  attack  on  the  maritime  greatness  of  perfidi- 
ous Albion. 

Bardre  had  been  about  three  years  at  Bordeaux  when 
iie  I'eceived  intelligence  that  the  mob  of  the  town  de- 
signed him  the  honour  of  a  visit  on  the  ninth  of  Ther- 
midor,  and  would  probably  administer  to  him  what  he 
had,  in  his  defence  of  his  friend  Lebon,  described  as 
substantial  justice  under  forms  a  Utde  harsh.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  disguise  himself  in  clothes  such  as 
were  worn  by  the  carpenters  of  the  dock.  In  this  garb, 
>rith  a  bundle  of  wood  shavings  under  his  arm,  he  ma>le 
his  escape  into  the  vineyards  which  surround  th<*.  city, 
lurked  during  some  days  in  a  peasant's  hut,  and,  when 
the  dreaded  anniversary  was  over,  stole  back  into  the 
city.  A  few  months  later  he  was  again  in  danger.  He 
now  thought  that  he  should  be  nowhere  so  safe  as  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Paris.  He  quitted  Bordeaux,  hastened 
undetected  through  tliose  to^s-ns  where  four  years  before 
bis  life  had  been  in  extreme  danger,  passed  througli  the 
capital  in  the  morning  twilight,  when  none  were  in  the 
streets  except  shop-boys  taking  down  the  shutters,  and 
arrived  safe  at  the  pleasant  village  of  St.  Ouen  on  the 
Seine.  Here  he  remained  in  seclusion  during  some 
months.  In  the  mean  time  Bonaparte  returned  from 
Egypt,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  coalition  of  dis- 
contented parties,  covered  his  designs  with  the  authority 
of  the  Elders,  drove  the  Five  Hundred  out  of  their  hall 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  became  absolute  mon- 
arch of  Prance  under  the  name  of  First  Consul. 

Bardre  assures  us  that  these  events  almost  broke  his 
heart ;  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  France  again  sub- 
ject to  a  master ;  and  that,  if  the  representatives  had 
been  worthy  of  that  honourable  name,  they  would  have 
arrested  the  ambitious  general  who  insulted  them. 
These  feelings,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  fi'om  so- 
liciting the  protection  of  the  new  government,  and  from 
sending  to  the  Fii*st  Consul  a  handsome  copy  of  the 
essay  on  The  Liberty  of  the  Seas. 

The  p<Jicy  of  Bonaparte  was  to  cover  all  the  past 
with  a  general  oblivion.  He  belonged  half  to  the  Re- 
volution and  half  to  the  reaction.  He  was  an  upstart 
and  a  sovereign  ;  and  had  therefore  something  in  com- 
mon with  the  Jacobin,  and  something  in  common  with 
the  Royalist.  All,  whether  Jacobins  or  Royalists,  who 
were  disposed  to  support  his  government, were  readily 
received  —  all,  whether  Jacobins  or  Royalists,  who 
showed  hostility  to  his  government,  were  put  down  and 
punished.  Men  who  had  borne  a  part  in  the  worst 
crimes  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  men  who  had  fought 
in  the  army  of  Cond^,  were  to  be  found  close  together 
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both  in  his  antechambers  and  in  his  dungeons.  He 
decorated  Fouch^  and  Maury  with  the  same  cross.  He 
sent  Ar^na  and  Georges  Cadouda)  to  the  same  scaffold. 
From  a  government  acting  on  such  principles  Bardre 
easily  obtained  the  indulgence  which  the  Directory  had 
constantly  refused  to  grant.  The  sentence  passed  by 
the  Convention  was  remitted ;  and  he  was  allowed  to 
reside  in  Paris.  His  pardon,  it  is  true,  was  not  granted 
in  the  most  honourable  form ;  and  he  remained,  during 
some  time,  under  the  special  supervision  of  the  pohce. 
He  hastened,  however,  to  pay  liis  court  at  the  Luxem- 
burg palace,  where  Bonaparte  then  resided,  and  was 
honoured  with  a  few  dry  and  careless  words  by  the 
master  of  France. 

Here  begins  a  new  chapter  of  Bar^re's  history. 
What  passed  between  him  and  the  Consular  govern- 
ment cannot,  of  course,  be  so  accurately  known  to  us 
as  the  speeches  and  reports  which  he  made  in  the  Con- 
vention. It  is,  however,  not  difficult,  from  notorious 
fiicts,  and  from  the  admissions  scattered  over  these  lying 
Memoirs,  to  fbnn  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  what 
took  place.  Bonaparte  wanted  to  buy  Bar6re  :  Barfere 
wanted  to  sell  himself  to  Bonaparte.  The  only  ques- 
tion was  one  of  price ;  and  there  was  an  immense 
interval  between  what  was  offered  and  what  ivaa 
demanded. 

Bonaparte,  whose  vehemence  of  will,  fixedness  of 
purpose,  and  rehance  on  his  own  genius  wei^e  not  only 
great  but  extravagant,  looked  with  scorn  on  die  most 
effeminate  and  dependent  of  human  minds.  He  was 
quite  capable  of  perpetrating  crimes  under  the  influence 
either  of  ambition  or  of  revenge :  but  he  had  no  touch 
of  that  accursed  monomania,  that  craving  for  blood  and 
tears,  which  raged  in  some  of  die  Jacobin  chie&.     To 
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proecribe  the  Terrorists  would  Lave  been  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  his  policy  ;  but,  of  all  the  classes  of  men 
whom  his  comprehensive  system  included,  he  Uked 
them  the  least ;  and  BarSre  was  the  worst  of  them. 
This  wretch  had  been  branded  with  infamy,  first  by 
the  Convention,  and  then  by  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred. The  inhabitants  of  four  or  five  great  cities  had 
attempted  to  tear  him  limb  from  limb.  Nor  were  his 
vices  redeemed  by  eminent  talents  for  administration 
or  legislation.  It  would  be  imwise  to  place  in  any 
honourable  or  important  post  a  man  so  wicked,  so 
odious,  and  so  little  qualified  to  discharge  high  political 
duties.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  way  in  which 
it  seemed  likely  that  he  might  be  of  use  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  Fii-st  Consul,  as  he  afterwards  acknowl- 
edged, greatly  overrated  Bar^re's  powers  as  a  writer. 
The  effect  which  tlie  Reports  of  the  Committee  of 
Pubhc  Safety  had  produced  by  the  camp  fires  of  the 
Republican  armies  had  been  great.  Napoleon  himself, 
when  a  young  soldier,  had  been  delighted  by  those 
compositions,  which  had  much  in  common  with  the 
rhapsodies  of  his  favourite  poet,  Macpherson.  The 
taste,  indeed,  of  the  great  warrior  and  statesman  was 
never  very  pure.  His  bulletins,  his  general  orders, 
and  his  proclamations,  are  sometimes,  it  is  true,  master- 
|)ieces  in  their  kind  ;  but  we  too  often  detect,  even  in 
liis  best  writing,  traces  of  Fingal,  and  of  the  Carmag- 
noles. It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  he  should  have 
b(M3n  desirous  to  secure  the  aid  of  Bardre's  pen.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  kind  of  assistance  which  the  old  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  might  render 
to  the  Consular  government.  He  was  likely  to  find 
admission  into  the  gloomy  dens  in  which  those  Jacobins 
whose  constancy  was  to  be  overcome  by  no  reverse,  or 
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Whose  crimes  admitted  of  no  expiation,  liid  themselves 
from  the  curses  of  mankind.  No  enterprise  was  too 
bold  or  too  atrocious  for  minds  crazed  by  fanaticism, 
and  familiar  with  misery  and  death.  The  government 
was  anxious  to  have  information  of  what  passed  in  tlieir 
secret  councils  ;  and  no  man  was  better  quaUfied  to  fiu^ 
nish  such  information  than  Bardre. 

For  these  reasons  the  First  Consul  was  disposed  to 
employ  Bar6re  as  a  writer  and  as  a  spy.  But  Barc^re  — 
was  it  possible  that  he  would  submit  to  such  a  degnida- 
tion  ?  Bad  as  he  was,  he  had  played  a  great  part.  Ho 
had  belonged  to  that  class  of  criminals  who  filled  the 
world  with  the  renown  of  their  crimes ;  he  had  been 
one  of  a  cabinet  which  had  ruled  France  with  absolute 
power,  and  made  war  on  all  Europe  with  signal  success. 
Nay,  he  had  been,  though  not  the  most  powerful,  yet, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Robespierre,  the  most  con- 
spicuous member  of  that  cabinet.  Ilis  name  had  been 
u  household  word  at  Moscow  and  at  Philadelphia,  at 
Edinburgh  and  at  Cadiz.  The  blood  of  the  queen  of 
France,  the  blood  of  the  greatest  orators  and  philoso- 
phers of  France  was  on  his  hands.  He  had  spoken  ; 
and  it  had  been  decreed  that  the  plough  should  pass 
over  the  great  city  of  Lyons.  He  had  spoken  again  ; 
and  it  had  been  decreed  that  the  streets  of  Toulon 
should  be  razed  to  the  ground.  When  depravity  is 
placed  so  high  as  liis,  the  hatred  which  it  inspires  is 
mingled  with  awe.  His  place  was  with  great  tyrants, 
with  Critias  and  Sylla,  with  EcceHno  and  Boipa ;  not 
with  hirelings,  scribblers,  and  police  runners. 

"  Virtue,  I  grant  you,  is  an  empty  boast; 
But  shall  the  dignity  of  vice  be  lost?** 

So  sang  Pope ;  and  so  felt  Bar^re.     When  it  was  pro- 
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posed  to  him  to  publish  a  journal  in  defence  of  the  Con- 
sular government,  rage  and  shame  inspired  him  for  the 
first  and  last  time  with  something  like  courage.  He 
had  filled  as  large  a  space  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  as 
Mr,  Pitt  or  General  Washington;  and  he  was  coolly 
invited  to  descend  at  once  to  the  level  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Goldsmith.  He  saw,  too,  with  agonies  of  envy,  that  a 
wide  distinction  was  marie  between  himself  and  the 
other  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  who  were  Summoned 
to  the  aid  of  the  government.  Those  statesmen  were 
required,  indeed,  to  make  large  sacrifices  of  principle ; 
but  they  were  not  called  on  to  sacrifice  what,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  vulgar,  constitutes  personal  dignity. 
They  were  made  tribunes  and  legislators,  ambassadors 
and  counsellors  of  state,  ministers,  senators,  and  consuls. 
They  might  reasonably  expect  to  rise  with  the  rising 
fortunes  of  their  master ;  and,  in  truth,  many  of  them 
were  destined  to  wear  the  badge  of  his  Legion  of  Hon- 
our and  of  liis  order  of  the  Iron  Crown ;  to  be  arch- 
chancellors  and  arch-treasurers,  counts,  dukes,  and 
princes.  Bardre,  only  six  years  before,  had  been  far 
more  powerftil,  far  more  widely  renowned,  than  any  of 
them  ;  and  now,  while  they  were  thought  worthy  to 
represent  the  majesty  of  France  at  foreign  courts,  while 
they  received  crowds  of  suitors  in  gilded  ante-chambers, 
he  was  to  pass  his  life  in  measuring  paragraphs,  and 
scolding  correctors  of  the  press.  It  was  too  much. 
Those  lips  which  had  never  before  been  able  to  fashion 
themselves  to  a  No,  now  murmured  expostulation  and 
refusal.  "  I  could  not "  —  these  are  his  own  words  — 
•'  abase  myself  to  such  a  point  as  to  serve  the  First 
Consul  merely  in  the  capacity  of  a  journalist,  while  so 
many  insignificant,  low,  and  servile  people,  such  as  the 
Treilhards,  the  Roederers,  the  Lebnms,  the  Marets,  and 
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others  whom  it  is  superfluous  to  name,  held  the  first 
place  in  this  government  of  upstarts." 

This  outbreak  of  spirit  was  of  short  duration.  Na- 
poleon was  inexorable.  It  is  said  indeed  that  he  was, 
for  a  moment,  half  inclined  to  admit  Bar6re  into  the 
Council  of  State ;  but  the  members  of  that  body  re- 
monstrated in  the  strongest  terms,  and  declared  that 
such  a  nomination  would  be  a  disgrace  to  them  all. 
This  plan  was  therefore  relinquished.  Thenceforth 
Bardre's  only  chance  of  obtaining  the  patronage  of  the 
government  was  to  subdue  his  pride,  to  forget  that 
there  had  been  a  time  when,  with  three  words  he  might 
have  had  the  heads  of  the  three  consuls,  and  to  betake 
himself,  humbly  and  industriously,  to  the  task  of  com- 
posing lampoons  on  England  and  panegyrics  on  Bona- 
parte. 

It  has  been  often  asserted,  we  know  not  on  what 
grounds,  that  Barere  was  employed  by  the  government 
not  only  as  a  writer,  but  as  a  censor  of  the  writings  of 
other  men.  This  imputation  he  vehemently  denies  in 
his  Memoirs ;  but  our  readers  will  probably  agree  with 
us  in  thinking  that  his  denial  leaves  the  question  ex- 
actly where  it  was. 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  he  was  not  restrained 
from  exercising  the  office  of  censor  by  any  scruple  of 
conscience  or  honour ;  for  he  did  accept  an  office, 
compared  with  which  that  of  censor,  odious  as  it  is, 
may  be  called  an  august  and  beneficent  magistracy. 
He  began  to  have  what  are  delicately  called  relations 
with  the  police.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  have  formed, 
or  that  we  can  convey  an  exact  notion  of  the  nature  of 
Bai-dre's  new  calling.  It  is  a  calling  unknown  in  out 
country-.  It  has  indeed  often  happened  in  England  that 
a  plot  has  been  revealed  to  the  government  by  one  of  the 
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conspirators.  The  informer  has  sometimes  been  directed 
to  carrj'  it  fair  towards  his  accomplices,  and  to  let  the 
evil  design  come  to  full  maturity.  As  soon  as  his  work 
is  done,  he  is  generally  snatched  from  the  public  gaze, 
and  sent  to  some  obscure  village  or  to  some  remote 
colony.  The  use  of  sjries,  even  to  this  extent,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unpopular  in  England ;  but  a  poUtical 
spy  by  profession  is  a  creature  from  which  our  island 
is  as  free  as  it  is  from  wolves.  In  France  the  race  is 
well  known,  and  was  never  more  numerous,  more 
greedy,  more  cunning,  or  more  savage,  than  under  the 
government  of  Bonaparte. 

Our  idea  of  a  gentleman  in  relations  with  the  Consular 
and  Imperial  poUce  may  perhaps  be  incorrect.  Such 
as  it  is,  we  will  try  to  convey  it  to  our  readers.  We 
image  to  ourselves  a  well-dressed  person,  with  a  soft 
voice  and  affable  manners.  His  opinions  are  those  of 
the  society  in  which  he  finds  himself,  but  a  Uttlo 
stronger.  He  often  complains,  in  the  language  of 
honest  indignation,  that  what  passes  in  private  conver- 
sation finds  its  way  strangely  to  the  government,  and 
cautions  his  associates  to  take  care  what  they  say  when 
they  are  not  sure  of  their  company.  As  for  himself, 
he  owns  that  he  is  indiscreet.  He  can  never  refrain 
fi'om  speaking  his  mind  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  that  he 
is  not  prefect  of  a  department. 

In  a  gallery  of  the  Palais  Royal  he  overliears  two 
fiiends  talking  earnestly  about  the  king  and  the  Count 
of  Artois.  He  follows  them  into  a  coffee-house,  sits  at 
the  table  next  to  them,  calls  for  his  half-dish,  and  hit 
small  glass  of  cognac,  takes  up  a  journal,  and  seems 
occupied  with  the  news.  His  neighbour  go  on  talking 
without  restraint,  and  in  the  style  of  persons  warmly 
attached  to  the  exiled  &mily.     They  depart ;  and  he 
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follows  them  half  round  the  boulevards  till  he  fairly 
tracks  them  to  their  apartments,  and  learns  their  names 
from  the  porters.  From  that  day  eveiy  letter  ad- 
dressed to  either  of  them  is  sent  from  the  post-oflice  to 
the  police,  and  opened.  Their  corraspondents  become 
Kno^vn  to  the  government,  and  are  carefully  watched. 
Six  or  eight  honest  femilios,  in  different  parts  of  France, 
find  themselves  at  once  under  the  frown  of  power 
without  being  able  to  guess  what  offence  they  have 
given.  One  person  is  dismissed  from  a  public  office ; 
another  learns  with  dismay  that  his  promising  son  has 
been  turned  out  of  the  Polytechnic  school. 

Next,  the  indefatigable  servant  of  the  state  falls  in 
with  an  old  republican,  who  has  not  changed  with  the 
times,  who  regrets  the  red  cap  and  the  tree  of  liberty, 
who  has  not  unlearned  the  Thee  and  Thou,  and  who 
still  subscribes  his  letters  with  "Health  and  Frater- 
nity." Into  the  ears  of  this  sturdy  politician  our  friend 
pours  forth  a  long  series  of  complaints.  What  evil 
times!  What  a  change  since  the  days  when  the 
Mountain  governed  France  !  What  is  the  First  Consul 
but  a  king  under  a  new  name  ?  What  is  this  Legion 
of  Honour  but  a  new  aristocracy?  The  old  super- 
stition is  reviving  with  the  old  tyranny.  There  is  a 
treaty  with  the  Pope,  and  a  provision  for  the  clergy. 
Emigrant  nobles  are  returning  in  crowds,  and  are 
better  received  at  the  Tuileries  than  the  men  of  the 
10th  of  August.  This  cannot  last.  What  is  life 
without  liberty  ?  What  terrors  has  death  to  the  time 
patriot?  The  old  Jacobin  catches  fire,  bestows  and 
receives  the  fraternal  hug,  and  hints  that  there  will 
soon  be  great  news,  and  that  the  breed  of  Harmed ius 
and  Brutus  is  not  quite  extinct.  The  next  day  he  is 
close  prisoner,  and  all  his  papers  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  government. 
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To  tills  vocation,  a  vocation  compared  witli  wliich 
tlie  life  of  a  beggar,  of  a  pickpocket,  of  a  pimp,  is  hon- 
ourable, did  Barere  now  descend.  It  was  his  constant 
practice,  as  often  as  he  enrolled  himself  in  a  new  party, 
to  pay  his  footing  with  the  heads  of  old  friends.  He 
was  at  first  a  Royalist ;  and  he  made  atonement  by 
watering  the  tree  of  liberty  with  the  blood  of  Louis. 
He  was  then  a  Girondist ;  and  he  made  atonement  by 
murdering  Vergniaud  and  Gensonnd.  He  fawned  on 
Robespierre  up  to  the  eighth  of  Thermidor ;  and  he 
made  atonement  by  moving,  on  the  nindi,  that  Ilob«s^ 
pierre  should  be  beheaded  without  a  trial.  He  was 
now  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  new  monarchy ;  and 
he  proceeded  to  atone  for  his  repubhcan  heresies  by 
sending  republican  throats  to  the  guillotine. 

Among  his  most  intimate  associates  was  a  Gascon 
named  Demerville,  who  had  been  employed  in  an  office 
of  high  trust  under  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
This  man  was  fanatically  attached  to  the  Jacobin  sys- 
tem of  p<Jitics,  and,  in  conjunction  with  other  enthu- 
siasts of  the  same  class,  formed  a  design  against  the 
First  Consul.  A  hint  of  this  design  escaped  him  in 
conversation  with  Barfire.  Barere  carried  the  intelli- 
gence to  Lannes,  who  commanded  the  Consular  Guards. 
Demerville  was  arrested,  tried,  and  beheaded ;  and 
among  the  witnesses  who  appeared  against  him  was  his 
friend  Bardre. 

The  account  which  Bardre  has  given  of  these  trans- 
ictioQs  is  studiously  confused  and  grossly  dishonest. 
We  think,  however,  that  we  can  discern,  through  much 
falsehood  and  much  artful  obscurity,  some  truths  which 
he  labours  to  conceal.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  gov- 
ernment suspected  him  of  what  the  Italians  call  a 
doable  treason.     It  was  natural  that  such  a  suspicion 
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should  attach  to  him.  He  had,  in  times  not  very  re- 
mote, zealously  preached  the  Jacobin  doctrine,  that  he 
who  smites  a  tyrant  deserves  higher  praise  than  he  who 
saves  a  citizen.  Was  it  possible  that  the  member  of 
the  CoDMnittee  of  Public  Safety,  the  king-killer,  the 
cjueen-killer,  could  in  earnest  mean  to  deliver  his  old 
confederates,  his  bosom  friends,  to  the  executioner, 
solely  because  they  had  planned  an  act  which,  if  there 
were  any  truth  in  his  own  Carmagnoles,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  virtuous  and  glorious  ?  Was  it  not  more 
probable  that  he  was  really  conc^ned  in  the  plot,  and 
that  the  information  which  he  gave  was  merely  intended 
to  lull  or  to  mislead  the  police?  Accordingly,  spies 
were  set  on  the  spy.  He  was  ordered  to  quit  Paris,  and 
not  to  come  within  twenty  leagues  till  he  received  fur- 
ther orders.  .  Nay,  he  ran  no  small  risk  of  being  sent, 
>vith  some  of  his  old  friends,  to  Madagascar. 

He  made  his  ])eace,  however,  with  the  government 
so  far,  that  he  was  not  only  permitted,  during  some 
years,  to  Uve  unn»olested,  but  was  employed  in  the 
lowest  sort  of  political  drudgery.  In  the  summer  of 
1803,  while  he  was  preparing  to  visit  the  south  of 
France,  he  received  a  letter  which  deserves  to  be  in- 
serted. It  was  from  Duroc,  who  is  well  known  to 
liave  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  Napoleon's  confidence  and 
favour. 

"  The  First  Consul  haring  been  informed  that  Citizen  Bar^re  is 
about  to  set  out  for  the  country,  desires  that  he  will  stay  at  Paris. 

"  Citizen  Barcre  will  every  week  draw  up  a  report  on  the  state 
of  public  opinion  on  the  proceedings  of  the  government,  and  gen- 
erally on  every  thing  which,  in  his  judgment,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  the  First  Consul  to  learn. 

"  He  may  write  with  perfect  freedom. 

**  He  will  deliver  his  reports  under  seal  into  General  Duroo'« 
Dwn  hand,  and  General  Duroc  m\\  deliver  them  to  the  First  Con* 
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ml  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  uobody  should  suspect  that 
this  species  of  communication  takes  place  ;  and,  should  any  such 
ciispicion  get  abroad,  the  First  Consul  will  cease  to  receive  the 
reports  of  Citizen  Barfere. 

'*It  will  also  be  proper  that  Citizen  Bar^re  should  frequently 
insert  in  the  jonrnals  articles  tending  to  animate  the  public  mind, 
pardcnlarly  against  the  English." 

Daring  some  years  Bar^re  continued  to  discharge  the 
functions  assigned  to  him  by  his  master.  Secret  reports, 
filled  with  the  talk  of  cofFee-houses,  were  carried  by  him 
every  week  to  the  Tuileries.  His  friends  assure  us  that 
lie  took  especial  pains  to  do  all  the  harm  in  his  power 
to  the  returned  emigrants.  It  was  not  his  fault  if 
Napoleon  was  not  apprised  of  every  murmur  and  every 
sarcasm  which  old  marquesses  who  had  lost  their 
estates,  and  old  clergymen  who  had  lost  their  benefices, 
uttered  against  the  imperial  system.  M.  Hippolyte 
Camot,  we  grieve  to  say,  is  so  much  blinded  by  party 
spirit  that  he  seems  to  reckon  this  dirty  wickedness 
among  his  hero's  titles  to  public  esteem. 

Harare  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  inde&tigable  jour- 
nalist and  pamphleteer.  He  set  up  a  paper  directed 
against  En^and,  and  called  the  Memorial  Antibritan' 
nique.  He  planned  a  work  entitled,  "  France  made 
great  and  illustrious  by  Napoleon."  When  the  Impe- 
rial government  was  established,  the  old  regicide  made 
himself  conspicuous  even  among  the  crowd  of  flatterers 
by  the  peculiar  fulsomoness  of  his  adulation.  He  trans- 
lated into  French  a  contemptible  volume  of  Italian 
verses,  entitled,  "  The  Poetic  Crown,  composed  on  the 
glorious  accession  of  Napoleon  the  First,  by  the  Shep- 
herds of  Arcadia.''  He  commenced  a  new  series  of 
Carmagnoles  very  different  from  those  which  had 
charmed  the  Mountain.     The  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
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French,  he  said,  was  mean  ;  Napoleon  ought  to  be 
Emperor  of  Europe.  King  of  Italy  was  too  humble  an 
appellation ;  Napoleon's  style  ought  to  be  King  of 
Kings." 

But  Bard  re  laboured  to  small  purpose  in  both  his 
f  iTocations.  Neither  as  a  writer  nor  as  a  spy  was  he  of 
uuich  use.  He  complains  bitterly  that  his  paper  did 
not  sell.  While  the  Journal  des  D^hats^  then  flourish- 
ing under  the  able  management  of  Geoffroy,  had  a  cir- 
culation of  at  least  twenty  thousand  copies,  the  M^mo* 
rial  AnUbritanfuque  never,  in  its  most  prosperous 
times,  had  more  than  fifteen  hundred  subscribers ;  and 
these  subscribers  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
persons  residing  far  from  Paris,  probably  Gascons, 
among  whom  the  name  of  Bardre  had  not  yet  lost  its 
influence. 

A  writer  who  cannot  find  readers  generally  attributes 
tlie  public  neglect  to  any  cause  rather  than  to  the  true 
one ;  and  Barfire  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
His  old  hatred  to  Paris  revived  in  all  its  fury.  That 
city,  he  says,  has  no  sympathy  with  France.  No 
Parisian  cares  to  subscribe  to  a  journal  which  dwells  on 
the  real  wants  and  interests  of  the  country.  To  a 
Parisian  nothing  is  so  ridiculous  as  patriotism.  The 
higher  classes  of  the  capital  have  always  been  devoted 
to  England.  A  corporal  from  London  is  better  re- 
ceived among  them  than  a  French  general.  A  journal, 
therefore,  which  attacks  England  has  no  chance  of  their 
support. 

A  much  better  explanation  of  the  failure  of  the  Jf<f- 
rrmial  was  given  by  Bonaparte  at  St.  Helena.  "  Ba- 
rJre,"  said  he  to  Barry  O'Meara,  "  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  man  of  talent :  but  I  did  not  find  him  bo. 
I  employed  him  to  write ;  but  he  did  not  display  ability. 
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He  used  many  flowers  of  rhetoric,  but  no  solid  argu- 
ment; notliing  but  coglionere  wrapped  up  in  high- 
sounding  language." 

The  truth  is  that,  though  Barfire  was  a  man  of  quick 
parts,  and  could  do  with  ease  what  he  could  do  at  all, 
he  had  never  been  a  good  writer.  In  the  day  of  his 
power  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  haranguing  an  excita- 
ble audience  on  exciting  topics.  The  faults  of  his  style 
passed  uncensured ;  for  it  was  a  time  of  literary  as  well 
as  of  civil  lawlessness,  and  a  patriot  was  Ucensed  to 
violate  the  ordinary  rules  of  composition  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  rules  of  jurisprudence  and  of  social  morality. 
But  there  had  now  been  a  literary  as  well  as  a  civil  re- 
action. As  there  was  again  a  throne  and  a  court,  a 
magistracy,  a  chivalry,  and  a  hierarchy,  so  was  there  a 
revival  of  classical  taste.  Honour  was  again  paid  to 
the  prose  of  Pascal  and  Massillon,  and  to  the  verse  of 
Racine  and  La  Fontaine.  The  oratory  which  had  de- 
lighted the  galleries  of  the  Convention  was  not  only  as 
much  out  of  date  as  the  language  of  Villehardouin  and 
Joinville,  but  was  associated  in  the  public  mind  with 
images  of  horror.  All  the  peculiarities  of  the  Anacreon 
of  the  guillotine,  his  words  unknown  to  the  Dictionary 
of  the  Academy,  his  conceits  and  his  jokes,  his  Gascon 
idioms  and  his  Gascon  hyperboles,  had  become  as  odious 
as  the  cant  of  the  Puritans  was  in  England  after  the 
Restoration. 

Bonaparte,  who  had  never  loved  the  men  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  had  now  ceased  to  fear  tliem.  He  was  all- 
powerful  and  at  the  height  of  glory  ;  they  were  weak 
and  universally  abhorred.  He  was  a  sovereign ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  he  already  meditated  a  matrimonial  al- 
liance with  sovereigns.  He  was  naturally  unwilling,  in 
hb  new  position,  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  worst 
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class  of  Jacobins.  .  Had  Barere's  literary  assistance 
been  important  to  die  government,  personal  aversicm 
might  have  yielded  to  considerations  of  policy ;  but  there 
was  no  motive  for  keeping  terms  with  a  w^orthless  man 
who  had  also  proved  a  worthless  writer.  Bonapartt^, 
therefore,  gave  loose  to  his  feelings.  Bardre  was  not 
gently  dropped,  not  sent  into  an  honourable  retirement, 
but  spumed  and  scourged  away  like  a  troublesome  dog. 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  six  copies  of  liis 
journal  on  fine  paper  daily  to  the  Tuileries.  Instead 
of  receiving  the  thanks  and  praises  which  he  expected, 
he  was  dryly  told  that  the  great  man  had  ordered  five 
copies  to  be  sent  back.  Still  he  toiled  on ;  still  he  cher- 
ished a  hope  that  at  last  Napoleon  would  relent,  and 
that  at  last  some  share  in  the  honours  of  the  state  would 
reward  so  much  assiduity  and  so  much  obsequiousness. 
He  was  utterly  undeceived.  Under  the  Imperial  con- 
stitution the  electoral  colleges  of  the  departments  did 
not  possess  the  right  of  choosing  senators  or  deputies, 
but  merely  that  of  presenting  candidates.  From  among 
these  candidates  the  Emperor  named  members  of  the 
senate,  and  the  senate  named  members  of  the  legislative* 
body.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees  were  still 
strangely  partial  to  Barfire.  In  the  year  1805,  they 
were  disposed  to  present  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  sen- 
ate. On  this  Napoleon  expressed  the  highest  displeasure ; 
and  the  president  of  the  electoral  college  was  directed 
to  tell  the  voters,  in  plain  terms,  that  such  a  choice 
woul<i  be  disgracefal  to  the  department.  All  thought 
of  naming  Bar^re  a  candidate  for  the  senate  was  con- 
sequently dropped.  But  the  people  of  Argelds  ventured 
to  name  him  a  candidate  for  the  legislative  body.  That 
body  was  altogether  destitute  of  weight  and  dignity ; 
it  was  not  pnnnitted  to  debate ;  its  only  function  was  to 
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vote  in  silence  for  whatever  the  government  proposed. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  liow  any  man,  who  liad  sat 
in  free  and  powerful  deUberative  assemblies,  could  con- 
descend to  bear  a  part  in  such  a  mummery.  Bardre, 
however,  was  desirous  of  a  place  even  in  this  mock  leg- 
islature ;  and  a  place  even  in  this  mock  legislature  was 
refused  to  him.  In  the  whole  senate  he  had  not  a 
single  vote. 

Such  treatment  was  sufficient,  it  might  have  been 
thought,  to  move  the  most  abject  of  mankind  to  re- 
sentment. Still,  however,  Bardre  cringed  and  fawned 
on.  His  Letters  came  weekly  to  the  Tuileries  till  the 
year  1807.  At  length,  while  he  was  actually  writing 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty-tliird  of  the  series,  a  note 
was  put  into  his  hands.  It  was  from  Duroc,  and  was 
much  more  perspicuous  than  polite.  Barere  was  re- 
quested to  send  no  more  of  his  Repoits  to  the  palace, 
as  the  Emperor  was  too  busy  to  read  them. 

Contempt,  says  the  Indian  provei'b,  pierces  even  the 
shell  of  the  tortoise ;  and  the  contempt  of  the  Court 
was  felt  to  the  quick  even  by  the  callous  heart  of 
Bardre.  He  had  humbled  himself  to  die  dust ;  and 
he  had  humbled  himself  in  vain.  Having  been  emi- 
nent among  the  rulers  of  a  great  and  victorious  state, 
he  had  stooped  to  serve  a  master  in  the  vilest  capaci- 
ties ;  and  he  had  been  told  that,  even  in  those  capaci- 
ties, he  was  not  worthy  of  the  pittance  which  had  been 
disdainfully  flung  to  him.  He  was  now  degraded 
below  the  level  even  of  the  hirelings  whom  the  govern- 
ment employed  in  the  most  in&mous  offices.  He 
stood  idle  in  the  market-place,  not  because  he  thought 
any  office  too  infamous,  but  because  none  would  hire 
bim. 

Yet  he  had  i-eason  to  think  himself  fortunate ;  for, 
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had  all  that  is  avowed  in  these  Memoirs  been  known, 
he  would  have  received  very  different  tokens  of  the 
Imperial  displeasure.  We  learn  fix)m  himself  that, 
while  publishing  daily  columns  of  flattery  on  Bona- 
parte, and  while  carrying  weekly  budgets  of  calumny 
to  the  Tuileries,  he  was  in  close  connection  with  the 
agents  whom  the  Emperor  Alexander,  then  by  no 
means  favourably  disposed  towards  France,  employed 
to  watch  all  that  passed  at  Paris  ;  was  permitted  to 
read  their  secret  despatches ;  was  consulted  by  them  as 
to  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  and  the  character  of 
Napoleon  ;  and  did  his  best  to  persuade  them  that  the 
government  was  in  a  tottering  condition,  and  that  the 
new  sovereign  was  not,  as  the  world  supposed,  a  great 
statesman  and  soldier.  Next,  Bar^re,  still  the  flatterer 
and  talebearer  of  the  Imperial  Court,  connected  himself 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  Spanish  envoy.  He 
owns  that  with  that  envoy  he  had  relations  which  he 
took  the  greatest  pains  to  conceal  from  his  own  govern- 
ment ;  that  they  met  twice  a  day ;  and  that  their  con- 
versation chiefly  turned  on  the  vices  of  Napoleon,  on 
his  designs  against  Spain,  and  on  the  best  mode  of 
rendering  those  designs  abortive.  In  truth,  Barere's 
baseness  was  unfathomable.  In  the  lowest  deeps  of 
shame  he  found  out  lower  deeps.  It  is  bad  to  be  a 
sycophant ;  it  is  bad  to  be  a  spy.  But  even  among 
sycophants  and  spies  there  are  degrees  of  meanness. 
The  vilest  sycophant  is  he  who  privily  slanders  the 
master  on  whom  he  fawns ;  the  vilest  spy  is  he  who 
serves  foreigners  against  the  government  of  his  native 
land. 

From  1807  to  1814  Barftre  lived  in  obscurity, 
railing  as  bitterly  as  his  craven  cowardice  would  permit 
against  the  Imperial  administration,  and  coming  some- 
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times  unpleasantly  across  the  police.  When  the  Bour- 
bons retuiiied,  he,  as  might  have  been  expected,  became 
a  royalist,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the 
horrors  of  the  systan  from  which  the  Restoration  had 
delivered  France,  and  magnifying  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  which  had  dictated  the  charter.  He  who  had 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis,  he  who  had  moved  tlie 
decree  for  the  trial  of  Marie  Antoinette,  he  whose 
hatred  of  monarchy  had  led  him  to  make  war  even 
upon  the  sepulchres  of  ancient  monarchs,  assures  us, 
with  great  complacency,  that  *'*'  in  this  work  monarchial 
principles  and  attachment  to  the  House  of  Bourbon  are 
nobly  expressed."  By  this  apostasy  he  got  nothing, 
not  even  any  additional  infamy ;  for  his  character  was 
ah-eady  too  black  to  be  blackened. 

During  the  hundred  days  he  again  emerged  for  a 
very  short  time  into  public  life  ;  he  was  chosen  by  his 
native  district  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives. But,  though  that  assembly  was  composed 
in  a  great  measure  of  men  who  regarded  the  excesses 
of  the  Jacobins  with  indulgence,  he  found  himself  an 
object  of  general  aversion.  When  the  President  first 
informed  the  Chamber  that  M.  Bardre  requested  a 
hearing,  a  deep  and  indignant  murmur  ran  pound  the 
benches.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Bardre  pro- 
posed that  the  Chamber  should  save  France  from  the 
victorious  enemy,  by  putting  forth  a  proclamation  about 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae  and  the  Lacedaemonian  custom 
of  wearing  flowers  in  times  of  extreme  danger. 
Whether  this  composition,  if  it  had  then  appeared, 
would  have  stopped  the  English  and  Prussian  armies, 
is  a  question  respecting  which  we  are  lefk  to  conjecture. 
The  Chamber  I'efused  to  adopt  this  last  of  the  Car 
magnolesw 
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The  Emperor  had  abdicated.  The  Bourbons  ro- 
turned.  The  Chamber  of  Representatives,  after  bur- 
lesquing during  a  few  weeks  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Convention,  retired  with  the  well-earned 
character  of  having  been  the  silliest  political  assembly 
that  bad  met  in  France.  Those  dreaming  pedants  aiid 
praters  never  for  a  moment  compi'ehended  their  position. 
They  could  never  understand  that  Europe  must  be 
either  conciliated  or  vanquished  ;  that  Europe  could  be 
conciliated  only  by  the  restoration  of  Louts,  and  van- 
quished only  by  means  of  a  dictatorial  power  entrusted 
to  Napoleon.  They  would  not  hear  of  Louis ;  yet 
thev  would  not  hear  of  the  only  measures  which  could 
keep  him  out.  They  incurred  the  enmity  of  all  foreign 
powers  by  putting  Napoleon  at  their  head ;  yet  they 
shackled  him,  thwarted  him,  quarrelled  with  him  about 
every  trifle,  abandoned  him  on  the  first  revei'se.  They 
then  opposed  declamations  and  disquisitions  to  dght 
hundred  thousand  bayonets ;  played  at  making  a  am- 
stitution  for  their  country,  when  it  depended  on  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  victor  whether  they  should  have  a 
country ;  and  were  at  last  interrupted,  in  the  midst  of 
their  babble  about  the  rights  of  man  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  by  the  soldiers  of  Wellington  and 
Blucher. 

A.  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  dected,  so  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  Revolution  that  there  was  no  small  risk 
of  a  new  Rdgn  of  Terror.  It  is  just,  however,  to  say 
that  the  king,  his  ministers,  and  liis  allies  exerted  them- 
selves to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  fanatical  royalists, 
and  that  the  pimishments  inflicted,  though  in  our  opin- 
ion unjustifiable,  were  few  and  lenient  when  compared 
with  those  which  were  demanded  by  M.  de  Labourdon- 
uayo  and  M.   Hyde  de  NeuviJle.     We  have  always 
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heard,  and  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  tlie  government 
was  not  disposed  to  treat  even  the  regicides  with  sever- 
ity. But  on  this  point  the  feeling  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  so  strong  tliat  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
make  some  concession.  It  was  enacted,  therefore,  that 
whoever,  having  voted  in  January  1793  for  the  death 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  had  in  any  manner  given  in  lui 
adhesion  to  the  government  of  Bonaparte  during  the 
hundred  days  should  be  banished  for  Ufe  from  France. 
Bardre  fell  within  this  description.  He  had  voted  for 
the  death  of  Louis  ;  and  he  had  sat  in  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  during  the  hundred  days. 

He  accordingly  retired  to  Belgium,  and  resided  there, 
forgotten  by  all  mankind,  till  the  year  1880.  After  the 
revolution  of  July  he  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  France ; 
and  he  fixed  his  residence  in  his  native  province.  But 
he  was  soon  involved  in  a  succession  of  lawsuits  with 
his  nearest  rehitions — ^Hhree  fatal  sisters  and  an  un- 
grateftd  brother,"  to  use  Ws  own  words.  Who  was  in 
the  right  is  a  question  about  which  we  have  no  means 
of  judging,  and  certainly  shall  not  take  Barfire's  word. 
The  Courts  appear  to  have  decided  some  points  in 
his  fiivour  and  some  against  him.  The  natiu^  infer- 
ence is,  that  there  were  faults  on  all  sides.  The  result 
of  tliis  Utigation  was  that  the  old  man  was  reduced  to 
extreme  poverty,  and  was  forced  to  sell  his  paternal 
house. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  few  facts  which  re- 
main to  be  mentioned,  Barere  continued  Barire  to 
the  last.  Afler  his  exile  he  turned  Jacobin  again,  and, 
when  he  came  back  to  Fmnce,  joined  the  party  of  the 
extreme  left  in  railing  at  Louis  Philippe,  and  at  all 
Louis  Philippe's  ministers.  M.  Casimir  P^rier,  M.  De 
BrogUc,  M.  Gnizot,  and  M.  Thiers,  in  particular,  are 
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lumoared  with  his  abuse ;  and  the  King  himself  is  held 
ap  to  execration  as  a  hypocritical  tyrant.  Nevertlieless, 
Barere  had  no  scruple  about  accepting  a  charitable  do- 
nation of  a  thousand  francs  a  year  from  the  privy 
purse  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  hated  and  i*eviled. 
This  pension,  together  witli  some  small  sums  occasion- 
ally doled  out  to  him  by  the  department  of  the  Interior, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  distressed  man  of  letters, 
and  by  the  department  of  Justice,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  formerly  held  a  high  judicial  office,  saved  him 
from  the  necessity  of  begging  his  bread.  Having  sur- 
vived all  his  colleagues  of  the  renowned  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  and  almost  all  his  colleagues  of  the  Con- 
vention, he  died  in  January  1841.  He  had  attained 
his  eighty-sixth  year. 

We  have  now  laid  before  our  readers  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  just  account  of  this  man's  life.  Can  it  be 
necessary  for  us  to  add  any  thing  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  their  judgment  of  his  character  ?  If  we  were 
writing  about  any  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Committee 
of  PubUc  Safety,  about  Camot^  about  Robespierre,  or 
St.  Just,  nay,  even  about  Couthon,  CoUot,  or  Billaud, 
we  might  feel  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  full  examination 
of  the  arguments  which  have  been  employed  to  vindi- 
cate or  to  excuse  the  system  of  Terror.  We  could,  we 
think,  show  that  France  was  saved  from  her  foreign 
enemies,  not  by  the  system  of  Terror,  but  in  spite  of 
it ;  and  that  the  perils  which  were  made  the  plea  of  tlie 
violent  policy  of  the  Mountain  were  to  a  great  extent 
created  by  that  very  policy.  We  could,  we  think,  also 
show  that  the  evils  produced  by  the  Jacobin  adminis- 
tration did  not  terminate  when  it  fell ;  that  it  be- 
queathed a  long  series  of  calamities  to  France  and  to 
Rurope ;  that  pubUc  opinion,  which  had  during  two 
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generations  been  constantly  becoming  more  and  more 
favourable  to  civil  and  religious  freedom,  underwent, 
during  the  days  of  Terror,  a  change  of  which  the 
traces  are  still  to  be  distinctly  perceived.  It  was  natu- 
i*al  that  there  should  be  such  a  change,  when  men  saw 
that  those  who  called  themselves  the  champions  of 
|N>pu]ar  lights  had  compressed  into  the  space  of  twelve 
months  more  crimes  tlian  the  Kings  of  France,  Mero- 
vingian, Carlovingian,  and  Caj>etian,  had  perpetrated 
in  twelve  centuries.  Freedom  was  regarded  as  a  great 
delusion.  Men  were  willing  to  submit  to  tlie  govern- 
ment of  hereditary  princes,  of  fortunate  soldiers,  of 
nobles,  of  priests  ;  to  any  government  but  that  of  phi- 
losophers and  philanthropists.  Hence  the  imperial 
despotism,  with  its  enslaved  press  and  its  silent  tribune, 
its  dungeons  stronger  than  the  old  Bastile,  and  its  tribu- 
nals more  obsequious  tlian  the  old  parliaments.  Hence 
the  restoration  of  tlie  Bourbons  and  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Chamber  of  1815  with  its  categories  of  proscription,  the 
revival  of  the  feudal  spirit,  the  encroachments  of  the 
clergy^  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  breed  of  De  Montforts  and  Dominies  in 
the  full  h'ght  of  the  nineteenth  centur}%  Hence  the 
admission  of  France  into  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the 
war  waged  by  the  old  soldiers  of  the  tricolor  against  tlie 
liberties  of  Spain.  Henc^,  too,  tlie  apprehensions  with 
which,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  most  temperate 
plans  for  widening  the  narrow  basis  of  the  French  rep- 
resentation are  regarded  by  those  who  are  especially 
interested  in  the  security  of  property  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  order.  Half  a  century  has  not  sufficed  to 
obliterate  the  stain  which  one  year  of  depravity  and 
madness  has  left  on  the  noblest  of  causes. 

Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  manner  in  which 
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writers  like  M.  Hippolyte  Camot  defend  or  excase  the 
Jacobin  administration,  while  tliey  declaim  against  the 
reaction  which  followed.  That  the  reaction  has  pro- 
duced and  is  still  producing  much  evil,  is  perfectly  true. 
But  what  produced  the  reaction  ?  The  spring  flies  up 
with  a  force  proportioned  to  that  with  which  it  baa 
been  pressed  down.  The  pendulum  which  is  drawn  far 
in  one  direction  swings  as  far  in  the  other.  The  joyous 
madness  of  intoxication  in  the  evening  is  followed  by 
languor  and  nausea  on  the  morrow.  And  so,  in  politics, 
it  is  the  sure  law  that  every  excess  shall  generate  its 
opposite  ;  nor  does  he  deserve  the  name  of  a  statesman 
who  strikes  a  great  blow  without  fully  calculating  tho 
eilect  of  the  rebound.  But  such  calculation  was  infi- 
nitely beyond  the  reach  of  the  authors  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  Violence,  and  more  violence,  blood,  and  more 
blood,  made  up  their  whole  policy.  In  a  few  months 
these  poor  creatures  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  re- 
action, of  which  none  of  them  saw,  and  of  which  none 
of  us  may  see,  the  close ;  and,  having  brought  it  about, 
they  marvelled  at  it ;  they  bewailed  it ;  they  execrated 
it ;  they  ascribed  it  to  every  thing  but  the  real  cause  — 
their  own  immorality  and  their  own  profound  incapacity 
for  tlie  conduct  of  great  affairs. 

These,  however,  are  considerations  to  which,  on  the 
jiresent  occasion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  advert ; 
for,  be  the  defence  which  has  been  set  up  for  the  Jaco- 
bin policy  good  or  bad,  it  is  a  defence  which  cannot 
avail  Barere.  From  his  own  life,  from  his  own  pen, 
fiom  his  own  mouth,  we  can  prove  that  the  part  which 
he  took  in  the  work  of  blood  is  to  be  attributed,  not 
even  to  sincere  fanaticism,  not  even  to  misdirected  and 
ill-regulated  patriotism,  but  either  to  cowardice,  or  to 
delight  in  human  misery.     Will  it  be  pretended  tliat 
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it  was  from  public  spirit  that  he  murdered  the  Giron- 
dists? In  these  very  Memoirs  he  tells  us  that  he 
always  regarded  their  death  as  tlie  greatest  calamity 
that  could  befall  France.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  it 
was  from  public  spirit  that  he  raved  fpr  the  head  of  the 
Austrian  woman  ?  In  these  very  memoirs  he  tells  us 
that  the  time  spent  in  attacking  her  was  ill  spent,  and 
ought  to  have  been  employed  in  concerting  measures 
of  national  defence.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  he  was 
induced  by  sincere  and  earnest  abhorrence  of  kingly 
government  to  butcher  the  living  and  to  outrage  the 
dead ;  he  who  invited  Napoleon  to  take  the  title  of  King 
of  Kings,  he  who  assures  us  that  after  the  Restoration 
he  expressed  in  noble  language  liis  attachment  to  mon- 
archy, and  to  the  house  of  Bourbon  ?  Had  he  been 
less  mean,  something  might  have  been  said  in  extenua- 
tion of  his  cruelty.  Had  he  been  less  cruel,  something 
might  have  been  said  in  extenuation  of  his  meanness. 
But  for  him,  regicide  and  court-spy,  for  him  who 
patronised  Lebon  and  betrayed  Demerville,  for  him 
who  wantoned  alternately  in  gasconades  of  Jacobinism 
and  gasconades  of  servility,  what  excuse  has  the  largest 
cliarity  to  oflFer  ? 

We  cannot  conclude  without  saying  something  about 
two  parts  of  his  character,  which  his  biographer  appears 
to  consider  as  deserving  of  high  admiration.  Bardrc, 
it  is  admitted,  was  somewhat  fickle  ;  but  in  two  things 
he  was  consbtent,  in  his  love  of  Christianity,  and  in  his 
Iiatred  to  England.  If  this  were  so,  we  must  say  that 
England  is  much  more  beholden  to  him  than  Chris- 
tianity. 

It  is  possible  that  our  inclinations  may  bias  our 
judgment ;  but  we  think  that  we  do  not  flatter  our- 
selves when  we  say  that   Bardite's   aversion   to  our 
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country  was  a  sentiment  as  deep  and  constant  as  his 
mind  was  jcapable  of  entertaining.  The  value  of  tliia 
compliment  is  indeed  somewliat  diminished  by  tlie  cir- 
cumstance that  he  knew  very  little  about  us.  His 
ignorance  of  our  institutions,  miners,  and  history  is 
the  less  excusable,  because,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, he  consorted  much,  during  tlie  peace  of  Amiens, 
with  Englishmen  of  note,  such  as  that  eminent  noble- 
man Lord  Greaten,  and  that  not  less  eminent  philos- 
opher Mr.  Mackensie  Coefhis.  In  spite«  however,  of 
his  connection  with  these  well-known  ornaments  of  our 
country,  he  was  so  ill-informed  about  us  as  to  fancy  that 
our  government  was  always  laying  plans  to  torment 
him.  If  he  was  hooted  at  Saintes,  probably  by  people 
whose  relations  he  had  murdered,  it  was  because  the 
cabinet  of  St  James's  had  hired  the  mob.  If  nobody 
would  read  his  bad  books,  it  was  because  the  cabinet  of 
St.  James's  had  secured  the  Reviewers.  His  accounts 
of  Mr.  Fox,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
of  Mr.  Canning,  swarm  with  blunders  surpassing  even 
the  ordinary  blunders  committed  by  Frenchmen  who 
write  about  England.  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  he 
tells  us,  were  ministers  in  two  different  reigns.  Mr. 
Pitt's  sinking  fund  was  instituted  in  order  to  enable 
England  to  pay  subsidies  to  the  powers  allied  against 
the  French  republic.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's 
house  in  Hyde  Park  was  built  by  the  nation,  which 
twice  voted  the  sum  of  200,000i.  for  the  purpose. 
This,  however,  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  frescoes, 
which  were  also  paid  for  out  of  the  public  purse.  Mr. 
Canning  was  the  first  Englishman  whose  death  Euro|M3 
had  reason  to  lament ;  for  the  death  of  Lord  Ward,  a 
relation,  we  presume,  of  Lord  Greaten  and  Mr.  Gttjf 
his,  had  been  an  immense  benefit  to  mankind. 
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Ignorant,  however,  as  Barfire  was,  he  knew  enough 
of  us  to  hate  us ;  and  we  persuade  ourselves  that,  had 
he  known  us  better  he  would  have  hated  us  more. 
The  nation  which  has  combined,  beyond  all  example 
and  all  hope,  the  blessings  of  liberty  with  those  of  order, 
might  well  be  an  object  of  aversion  to  one  who  had 
been  false  alike  to  the  cause  of  order  and  to  the  cause 
of  Uberty.  We  have  had  amongst  us  intemperate  ze;d 
for  popular  rights ;  we  have  had  amongst  us  also  the 
intemperance  of  loyalty.  But  we  have  never  been 
shocked  by  such  a  spectacle  as  the  Bardre  of  1794,  or 
as  the  Bai^Sre  of  1804.  Compared  with  liim  our  fiercest 
demagogues  have  been  gentle  ;  compared  with  him,  our 
meanest  courtiers  have  been  manly.  Mix  together 
Thistlewood  and  Bubb  Dodington ;  and  you  are  stiU 
far  from  having  Barere.  The  antipathy  between  him 
and  us  is  such,  that  neither  for  the  crimes  of  his  earlier 
nor  for  those  of  his  later  life  does  our  language,  rich  as 
it  is,  furnish  us  with  adequate  names.  We  have  found 
it  difficult  to  relate  his  history  without  having  perpetual 
recourse  to  the  French  vocabulary  of  Iiorror,  and  to  the 
French  vocabulary  of  baseness.  It  is  not  easy  to  give 
a  notion  of  his  conduct  in  the  Convention,  without 
using  those  emphatic  terms,  guillotinade^  nayade^funl' 
lade,  mitraillade.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  notion  of 
his  conduct  under  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  with- 
out borrowing  such  words  as  mouchard  and  mouton. 

We  therefore  like  his  invectives  against  us  much 
better  than  any  thing  else  that  he  has  written;  and 
dwell  on  them,  not  merely  with  complacency,  but  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  gratitude.  It  was  but  little  tliat  he 
could  do  to  promote  the  honor  of  our  country ;  but  that 
little  he  did  strenuously  and  constantly.  Renegade, 
traitor,  slave,  coward,  har,  slanderer,  murderer,  hack 
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writer,  jK>lice-spy  —  the  one  small  service  wLich  he 
could  render  to  England  was  to  hate  her :  and  such  an 
he  was  may  all  who  hate  her  be ! 

We  cannot  say  tliat  we  contemplate  with  equal  sat- 
isfaction that  fervent  and  constant  zeal  for  religion 
which,  accordmg  to  M.  Hippolyte  Camot,  distinguishorl 
BarSre ;  for,  as  we  think  that  whatever  brings  dishonour 
on  religion  is  a  serious  evil,  we  had,  we  own,  uidulged 
a  hope  that  Bardre  waa  an  Atheist.  We  now  learn, 
however^  that  he  was  at  no  time  even  a  sceptic,  that  ho 
adhered  to  his  faith  tlu'ough  tlie  whole  Revolution^  and 
that  he  has  left  several  manuscript  works  on  divinity. 
One  of  these  is  a  pious  treatise,  entitled  ^^  of  Christian- 
ity, and  of  its  Influence."  Another  consbts  of  medita- 
tions on  the  Psalms,  which  will  doubtless  greatly  con- 
sole and  edify  the  Church. 

This  makes  the  character  complete.  Whatsoever 
things  are  false,  wliatsoever  things  are  dishonest,  what- 
soever tilings  are  ui\just,  wliatsoever  things  are  im- 
pure, wliatsoever  things  are  hateful,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  evil  report,  if  there  be  any  vice,  and  if  there  be 
any  infamy,  all  these  things,  we  knew,  were  blended  iti 
Bai'ere.  But  one  thing  was  still  wanting;  and  tliat 
M.  Hippolyte  Camot  has  supplied.  When  to  such  an 
assemblage  of  quaUties  a  high  profession  of  piety  ia 
added,  tlie  effect  becomes  overpowering.  We  sink 
under  the  contemplation  of  such  exquisite  and  manifold 
]»erfection  ;  and  feel,  with  deep  humiUty,  how  presump- 
tuous it  was  in  us  to  think  of  composing  the  legend  of 
this  l>eatified  athlete  of  the  faith,  St.  Bertrand  of  the 
Carmagnoles. 

Something  more  we  had  to  say  about  him.  But  let 
him  go.  We  did  not  seek  him  out  and  will  not  keep 
liiir.  longer.     If  those  who  call  themselves  his  fiienda 
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had  not  forced  liim  on  our  notice  wc  slionld  never  liavo 
vouchsafed  to  him  more  than  a  passing  word  of  scorn 
and  abhorrence,  such  as  we  miglit  fling  at  his  brethren, 
Hubert  and  Fouquier  Tinville,  and  Carrier  and  Lebon. 
We  have  no  pleasure  in  seeing  human  nature  thus  de- 
graded. We  turn  with  disgust  from  the  filthy  and  spite- 
ful Yahoos  of  the  fiction ;  and  the  filthiest  and  most 
spiteful  Yahoo  of  the  fiction  was  a  noble  creature  when 
compared  with  the  BarSre  of  history.  But  what  is  no 
pleasure  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  has  made  a  duty.  It  is 
no  light  thing  that  a  man  in  high  and  honourable  pubUc 
trust,  a  man  who,  from  his  connections  and  position, 
may  not  unnaturally  be  supposed  to  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  a  large  class  of  his  countrymen,  should  come 
forward  to  demand  approbation  for  a  life  black  with 
every  sort  of  wickedness,  and  unredeemed  by  a  single 
virtue.  This  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  has  done.  By  at- 
tempting to  enshrine  this  Jacobin  carrion,  he  has  forced 
us  to  gibbet  it ;  and  we  ventiure  to  say  tliat,  from  the 
eminence  of  infamy  on  which  we  have  placed  it,  he  will 
not  easily  take  it  down. 
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THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAM.* 

{EeKnburgh  Review,  October  1844.) 

More  than  ten  years  ago  we  commenced  a  sketch  of 
the  political  life  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham.  We  then 
stopped  at  the  death  of  George  the  Second,  with  the 
intention  of  speedily  resuming  our  task.  Circum- 
stances, which  it  would  be  tedious  to  explain,  long  pre- 
vented us  from  carrying  this  intention  into  effect.  Nor 
can  we  regret  the  delay.  For  the  materials  which 
were  within  our  reach  in  1834  were  scanty  and  unsat- 
isfiictory,  when  compared  with  those  wliich  we  at  pres- 
ent possess.  Even  now,  though  we  have  had  access 
to  some  valuable  sources  of  information  which  have 
not  yet  been  opened  to  the  public,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  history  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  o£ 
George  the  Third  is  but  imperfectly  known  to  us. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  in 
a  condition  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  narrative  neither 
oninstructive  nor  uninteresting.  We  therefore  retun) 
witii  pleasure  to  our  long  interrupted  labour. 

We  left  Pitt  in  the  zenith  of  prosperity  and  glory, 

1  1.  Corrtipondence  of  WttUam  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chathnm.  4  vob.  Sro. 
l»ndou:  1840. 

2.  Letters  of  Horace  Wa^h,  Earl  of  Orford,  to  fforace  Afann,  4  vols. 
9vo.     London:  1S43-4. 
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the  idol  of  England,  the  terror  of  France,  the  admi<* 
ration  of  the  whole  civilised  world.  The  wind,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  blew,  carried  to  England  tidings 
of  battles  won,  fortresses  taken,  provinces  added  to  the 
empire.  At  home,  factions  had  funk  into  a  lethargy, 
Buch  as  had  never  boon  known  sincv.  the  great  religious 
schism  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  roused  the  public 
mind  from  repose. 

In  order  that  the  events  which  we  have  to  relate 
may  be  cleany  understood,  it  may  be  desirable  that 
we  should  advert  to  the  causes  which  had  for  a  time 
suspended  the  animation  of  both  the  great  English 
parties. 

If,  rejecting  all  that  is  merely  accidental,  we  look  at 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Whig  and  the  Torj", 
we  may  consider  each  of  them  as  the  representative 
of  a  great  principle,  essential  to  the  welfare  of  nations. 
One  is,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  guardian  of  liberty, 
and  the  other,  of  order.  One  is  the  moving  power, 
and  the  other  the  steadying  power  of  the  state.  One 
is  the  sail,  without  which  society  would  make  no  prog- 
ress, the  other  the  ballast,  without  which  there  would 
be  small  safety  in  a  tempest.  But,  during  the  forty- 
six  years  which  followed  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  these  distinctive  peculiarities  seemed  to  be 
ef&ced.  The  Whig  conceived  that  he  could  not  better 
serve  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  than  by 
strenuously  supporting  the  Protestant  dynasty.  The 
Tory  conceived  that  he  could  not  better  prove  his 
hatred  of  revolutions  than  by  attacking  a  government 
to  which  a  revolution  had  given  birth.  Both  came 
by  degrees  to  attach  more  importance  to  the  means 
than  to  the  end.  Both  were  thro^vn  into  unnatural 
situations ;  and  both,  like  animals  transported  to  an  ud- 
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congenial  climate,  languished  and  degenerated.  The 
Tory,  removed  from  the  sanshine  of  the  court,  was  as 
a  camel  in  the  snows  of  Lapland.  The  Whig,  bask- 
ing in  the  rays  of  royal  fevour,  was  as  a  reindeer  in 
the  sands  of  Arabia. 

Dante  tells  us  that  he  saw,  in  Malebolge,  a  strange 
encounter  between  a  human  form  and  a  serpent.  The 
enemies,  after  cmel  wounds  inflicted,  stood  for  a  time 
glaring  on  each  other.  A  great  cloud  surrounded 
them,  and  then  a  wonderful  metamorphosis  began. 
Ekich  creature  was  transfigured  into  the  likeness  of  its 
antagonist.  The  serpent's  tail  divided  itself  into  two 
legs ;  the  man's  legs  intertwined  themselves  into  a  tail. 
The  body  of  the  serpent  put  forth  arms ;  the  arms  of 
the  man  shrank  into  his  body.  At  length  the  serpent 
stood  up  a  man,  and  spake ;  the  man  sank  down  a 
serpent,  and  glided  hissing  away.  Something  like  this 
was  the  transformation  which,  during  the  reign  of 
Grtiorge  the  First,  befell  the  two  English  parties.  Each 
gradually  took  the  shape  and  colour  of  its  foe,  till  at 
length  the  Tory  rose  up  erect  the  zealot  of  freedom, 
and  the  Whig  crawled  and  licked  the  dust  at  the  feet 

of  pOWCT. 

It  is  true  that,  when  these  degenerate  politicians  dis- 
cussed questions  merely  speculative,  and,  above  all, 
when  they  discussed  questions  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  their  own  grand£Eithers,  they  still  seemed  to  differ 
as  their  grandfathers  had  differed.  The  Whig,  who, 
during  three  Parliaments,  had  never  given  cme  vote 
against  the  court,  and  who  was  ready  to  sell  his  soul  for 
the  Comptroller's  staff  or  for  the  Great  Wardrobe,  still 
professed  to  draw  his  political  doctrines  from  Locke 
and  Milton,  still  worshipped  the  memory  of  Pym  aiul 
Hampden,  and  would  still,  on  the  thirtieth  of  January, 
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take  his  glass,  first  to  the  man  in  the  mask,  and  then 
to  the  man  who  would  do  it  without  a  mask.  The 
Tory,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  reviled  the  mild 
and  temperate  Walpole  as  p  deadly  enemy  of  liberty, 
could  see  nothing  to  reprobate  in  the  iron  tyranny  of 
Strafford  and  Land.  But,  whatever  judgment  the 
Whig  or  the  Tory  of  that  age  might  pronounce  on 
transactions  long  past,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  a< 
respected  the  practical  questions  then  pending,  the 
Toiy  was  a  reformer,  and  indeed  an  intemperate  and 
indiscreet  reformer,"  while  the  Whig  was  conservative 
even  to  bigotry.  We  have  ourselves  seen  similar 
effects  produced  in  a  neighbouring  country  by  similar 
causes.  Who  would  have  believed,  fifteen  years  ago, 
that  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Villemain  would  have  to  de- 
fend property  and  social  order  against  the  attacks  of 
such  enemies  as  M.  Grenoude  and  M.  de  La  Roche 
Jaquelin  ? 

Thus  the  successors  of  the  old  Cavaliers  had  turned 
demagogues ;  the  successors  of  the  old  Roundheads  had 
turned  courtiere.  Yet  was  it  long  before  their  mutual 
animosity  began  to  abate ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  parties 
to  retain  their  original  enmities  far  more  firmly  than 
their  original  principles.  During  many  years,  a  gen- 
eration of  Whigs,  whom  Sidney  would  have  spumed 
as  slaves,  continued  to  wage  deadly  war  with  a  genera- 
tion of  Tories  whom  Jeffreys  would  have  hanged  for 
I'epublicans. 

Through  the  whole  reign  of  George  the  Rrst,  and 
through  nearly  half  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second, 
a  Tory  was  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  reigning 
house,  and  was  excluded  from  all  the  favours  of  th  > 
crown.  Though  most  of  the  country  gentlemen  wera 
Tories,  none  but  Whigs  were  created  peers  and  bar- 
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onets.  Though  most  of  the  clergy  were  Tories,  none 
but  Whigs  were  appointed  deans  and  bishops.  In  every 
county,  opulent  and  well  descended  Tory  squires  com- 
plained that  their  names  were  left  out  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace,  while  men  of  small  estate  and  mean 
birth,  who  were  for  toleration  and  excise,  septennial 
parliaments  and  standing  armies,  presided  at  quarter 
sessions,  and  became  deputy  lieutenants. 

By  degrees  some  approaches  were  made  towards  a 
reconciliation.  While  Walpole  was  at  the  head  of 
a&irs,  enmity  to  his  power  induced  a  large  and  power- 
ful body  of  Whigs,  headed  by  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
throne,  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Tories,  and  a 
truce  even  with  the  Jacobites.  After  Sir  Robert's  fall, 
the  ban  which  lay  on  the  Tory  party  was  taken  off. 
The  chief  places  in  the  administration  continued  to  be 
filled  by  Whigs,  and,  indeed,  could  scarcely  have  been 
filled  otherwise ;  for  the  Tory  nobility  and  gentry, 
though  strong  in  numbers  and  in  property,  bad  among 
them  scarcely  a  single  man  distinguished  by  talents, 
either  for  business  or  for  debate.  A  few  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  admitted  to  subordinate  offices ;  and  this 
indulgence  produced  a  softening  effect  on  the  temper 
of  the  whole  body.  The  first  levee  of  Greorge  the 
Second  afler  Walpole's  resignation  was  a  remarkable 
spectacle.  Mingled  with  the  constant  supporters  of 
the  House  of  Brmiswick,  with  the  Russells,  the  Cav- 
endishes, and  the  Pclhams,  appeared  a  crowd  of  faces 
utterly  unknown  to  the  pages  and  gentlemen  ushers, 
lords  of  rural  manors,  whose  ale  and  fox-hoimds  were 
renowned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mendip  hills, 
or  round  the  Wrekin,  but  who  had  never  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  palace  since  the  days  when  Oxford, 
with  the  white  staff  in  his  hand,  stood  behind  Queen 
Anne. 
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During  the  eighteen  yeai*8  whicli  followed  this  day, 
both  factions  were  gradually  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  " 
into  repose.  The  apathy  of  the  pubhe  mind  is  partly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  unjust  violence  with  which  the 
administration  of  Walpole  had  been  assailed.  In  the 
body  politic,  as  in  the  natural  body,  morbid  languor 
genei'ally  succeeds  morbid  excitement.  The  people 
had  been  maddened  by  sophistry,  by  calumny,  by  rhet- 
oric, by  stimulants  applied  to  the  national  pride.  In 
the  fuhiess  of  bread,  they  had  raved  as  if  fiimine  nad 
been  in  the  land.  While  enjoying  such  a  measure  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom  as,  till  then,  no  great  so- 
ciety had  ever  known,  they  had  cried  out  for  a  Timo- 
leon  or  a  Brutus  to  stab  their  oppressor  to  the  heart. 
They  were  in  this  frame  of  mind  when  the  change  of 
administration  took  place;  and  they  soon  foimd  that 
there  was  to  be  no  change  whatever  in  the  system  of 
government.  The  natural  consequences  followed.  To 
fmntic  zeal  succeeded  sullen  indifference.  The  cant 
of  patriotism  had  not  merely  ceased  to  charm  the  pub- 
lic ear,  but  had  become  as  nauseous  as  the  cant  of 
Puritanism  after  the  downfall  of  the  Rump.  The  hot 
fit  was  over :  the  cold  fit  had  begun  :  and  it  was  long 
before  seditious  arts,  or  even  real  grievances,  could 
bring  back  the  fiery  paroxysm  which  had  run  its  course 
and  reached  its  termination. 

Two  attempts  were  made  to  disturb  this  tranquillity. 
The  banished  heir  of  the  House  of  Stewart  headed 
a  rebellion;  the  discontented  heir  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  headed  an  opposition.  Both  the  rebellion 
and  the  opposition  came  to  nothing.  The  battle  of 
Culloden  annihilated  the  Jacobite  party.  The  death 
of  Prince  Frederic  dissolved  the  faction  which,  under 
his  guidance,  had  feebly  striven  to  annoy  his  father's 
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government.  His  chief  followers  hastened  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  ministry  ;  and  the  political  torpor 
became  complete. 

Five  years  after  the  death  of  Prince  Frederic,  the 
public  mind  was  for  a  time  violently  excited.  But  this 
excitement  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  disputes 
between  Whigs  and  Tories.  England  was  at  war 
with  France.  The  war  had  been  feebly  conducted. 
Minorca  had  been  torn  from  us.  Our  fleet  had  retired 
before  the  white  flag  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  A 
bitter  sense  of  humiliation,  new  to  the  proudest  and 
bravest  of  nations,  superseded  every  other  feeling. 
The  cry  of  all  the  counties  and  great  towns  of  the 
realm  was  for  a  government  which  would  retrieve  the 
honour  of  the  English  aims.  The  two  most  powerful 
men  in  the  country  were  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Pitt.  Alternate  victories  and  defeats  had  made  them 
sensible  that  neither  of  them  could  stand  alone.  The 
interest  of  the  state,  and  the  interest  of  their  own  am- 
bition, impelled  them  to  coalesce.  By  their  coalition 
was  formed  the  ministry  which  was  in  power  when 
George  the  Third  ascended  the  tlirone. 

The  more  carefully  the  structure  of  this  celebrated 
ministry  is  examined,  the  more  shall  we  see  reason  to 
marvel  at  the  skill  or  the  luck  which  had  combined  in 
one  harmonious  whole  such  various  and,  as  it  seemed, 
incompatible  elements  offeree.  The  influence  which  is 
derived  from  stainless  integrity,  the  influence  which 
is  derived  from  the  vilest  arts  of  corruption,  the  strength 
of  aristocratical  connection,  the  strength  of  democrat- 
ical  enthusiasm,  all  these  things  were  for  tlie  flrst  time 
found  together.  Newcastle  brought  to  the  coalition  a 
vast  mass  of  power,  which  had  descended  to  him  from 
\Val|)ole  and  Pelham.     The  puWic  offices,  the  church, 
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the  courts  of  law,  the  army,  the  navy,  the  diplomatic 
service,  swarmed  with  his  creatures.  The  boroughs^ 
which  long  afterwards  made  up  the  memorable  sched- 
ules A  and  B,  were  represented  by  his  nominees.  The 
great  Whig  families,  which,  during  several  generations, 
had  been  trained  in  the  discipline  of  party  warfare, 
and  were  accustomed  to  stand  together  in  a  firm 
phalanx,  acknowledged  him  as  their  captain.  Pitt,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  what  Newcastle  wanted,  an  elo- 
quence which  stirred  the  passions  and  charmed  the 
imagination,  a  high  reputation  for  purity,  and  the  con- 
fidence and  ardent  love  of  millions. 

The  partition  which  the  two  ministers  made  of  the 
powers  of  government  was  singularly  happy.  Each 
occupied  a  province  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  ; 
and  neither  had  any  inclination  to  intrude  himself  into 
the  province  of  the  other.  Newcastle  took  the  treas- 
ury, the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  the 
disposal  of  that  part  of  the  secret  service  money  which 
was  then  employed  in  bribing  members  of  Parliament. 
Pitt  was  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  direction  of  the 
war  and  of  foreign  affairs.  Thus  the  filth  of  all  the 
noisome  and  pestilential  sewers  of  government  was 
poured  into  one  channel.  Through  the  other  passed 
only  what  was  bright  and  stainless.  Mean  and  selfish 
politicians,  pining  for  commissi<Hierships,  gold  sticks, 
and  ribands,  flocked  to  the  great  house  at  the  comer 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  There,  at  every  levee,  ap- 
|)eared  eighteen  or  twenty  pair  of  lawn  sleeves;  for 
there  was  not,  it  was  said,  a  single  Prelate  who  had 
not  owed  either  his  first  elevation  or  some  subsequent 
translation  to  Newcastle.  There  appeared  those  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  in  whose  silent  votes 
the  main  strength  of  the  government  lay.    One  wanted 
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a  place  in  the  excise  for  his  butler.  Another  came 
about  a  prebend  for  his  son.  A  third  whispered  tliat 
he  had  always  stood  by  his  Grace  and  the  Protestant 
succession  ;  that  his  last  election  had  been  very  expen- 
sive ;  that  potwallopers  had  now  no  conscience  ;  that 
lie  had  been  forced  to  take  up  money  on  mortgage  ; 
and  that  he  hardly  knew  where  to  turn  for  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  Duke  pressed  all  their  hands,  passed 
liis  arms  round  all  their  should^^,  patted  all  tluir 
backs,  and  sent  away  some  with  wages,  and  some 
with  promises.  From  this  traffic  Pitt  stood  haughtily 
aloof.  Not  only  was  he  himself  incorruptible,  but  he 
shrank  from  the  loathsome  drudgery  of  corrupting 
others.  He  had  not,  however,  been  twenty  years  in 
Parliament,  and  ten  in  office,  without  discovering  how 
the  government  was  carried  on.  He  was  perfectly 
aware  that  bribery  was  practised  on  a  large  scale  by 
his  colleagues.  Hating  the  practice,  yet  despairing 
of  putting  it  down,  and  doubting  whether,  in  those 
rimes,  any  ministry  could  stand  without  it,  he  deter- 
mined to  be  blind  to  it.  He  would  see  nothing,  know 
nothing,  believe  nothing.  People  who  came  to  talk 
to  him  about  shares  in  lucrative  contracts,  or  about 
the  means  of  securing  a  Cornish  corporation,  were 
noon  put  out  of  countenance  by  his  arrogant  humility. 
They  did  him  too  much  honour.  Such  matters  were 
beyond  his  capacity.  It  was  true  that  his  poor  advice 
about  expeditions  and  treaties  was  listened  to  with 
indulgence  by  a  gracious  sovereign.  If  the  question 
veix,  who  should  conimand  in  North  America,  or 
who  should  be  ambassador  at  Berlin,  his  colleagues 
would  probably  condescend  to  take  liis  opinion.  But 
iie  had  not  the  smallest  influence  with  the  Secretar}' 
of  the  Treasury,  and  could  not  venture  to  ask  even 
for  a  tidewaiter's  place. 
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It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  did  not  owe  as  much 
of  his  popularity  to  his  ostentatious  purity  as  to  his 
eloquence,  or  to  his  talents  for  the  administration  of 
war.  It  was  every  where  said  with  delight  and  ad- 
miration that  the  great  Commoner,  without  any 
advantages  of  birth  or  fortune,  had,  in  spite  of  the 
dislike  of  the  Court  and  of  the  aristocracy,  made 
himself  the  first  man  in  England,  and  made  England 
the  first  country  in  the  world ;  that  his  name  was 
mentioned  with  awe  in  every  palace  from  Lisbon  to 
Moscow ;  that  his  trophies  were  in  all  the  four  quar-' 
tei's  of  the  globe ;  yet  that  he  wss  still  plain  William 
Pitt,  without  title  or  riband,  without  pension  or  sine- 
cure place.  Whenever  he  should  retire,  after  saving 
the  state,  he  must  sell  his  coach  horses  and  his  silver 
candlesticks.  Widely  as  the  taint  of  corruption  had 
spread,  his  hands  were  clean.  They  had  never  re- 
ceived, they  had  never  given,  the  price  of  infamy. 
Thus  the  coalition  gathered  to  itself  support  from  all 
the  high  and  all  the  low  parts  of  human  nature,  and 
was  strong  with  the  whole  united  strength  of  virtue 
and  of  Mammon. 

Pitt  and  Newcastle  were  co-ordinate  chief  ministers. 
The  subordinate  places  had  been  filled  on  the  principle 
of  including  in  the  government  every  party  and  shade 
of  party,  the  avowed  Jacobites  alone  excepted,  nay, 
every  public  man  who,  from  his  abilities  or  from  hia 
situation,  seemed  likely  to  be  either  useful  in  office  or 
foimidable  in  opposition. 

The  Whigs,  according  to  what  was  then  considered 
as  their  prescriptive  right,  held  by  far  the  largest  share 
of  power.  The  main  support  of  the  administration 
was  what  may  be  called  the  great  Whig  connection, 
%  connection  which,  during  near  half  a  century,  had 
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gonei-ally  had  the  chief  sway  in  the  country,  and 
wliich  derived  an  immense  authority  from  rank, 
wealth,  borough  interest,  and  firm  union.  To  this 
connection,  of  which  Newcastle  was  the  head,  be- 
longed the  houses  of  Cavendish,  Lennox,  Fitzroy, 
Bentinck,  Manners,  Conway,  Wentworth,  and  many 
others  of  high  note. 

There  were  two  other  powerful  Whig  connections, 
either  of  which  might  have  been  a  nucleus  for  a  strong 
opposition.  But  room  had  been  found  in  the  govern- 
ment for  both.  They  were  known  as  the  Grenvilles 
and  the  Bedfbrds. 

The  head  of  the  Grenvilles  was  Richard  Earl  Tem- 
ple. His  talents  for  administration  and  debate  were  of 
no  high  order.  But  his  great  possessions,  his  turbulent 
and  unscrupulous  character,  his  restless  activity,  and 
his  skill  in  the  most  ignoble  tactics  of  faction,  made 
him  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  that  a  min- 
istry could  have.  He  was  keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 
His  brother  George  was  treasurer  of  the  navy.  They 
were  supposed  to  be  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with 
Pitt,  who  had  married  their  sister,  and  was  the  most 
uxorious  of  husbands. 

The  Bedfords,  or,  as  they  were  called  by  their  ene- 
mies, the  Bloomsbury  gang,  professed  to  be  led  by 
John  Duke  of  Bedford,  but  in  truth  led  him  where- 
ever  they  chose,  and  very  often  led  him  where  he 
never  would  have  gone  of  his  own  accord.  He  had 
many  good  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  and  would 
liave  been  certainly  a  respectable,  and  possibly  a  dis- 
tinguished man,  if  he  had  been  less  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  friends,  or  more  fortunate  in  choosing  them. 
Some  of  them  were  indeed,  to  do  them  justice,  men  of 
parts.     But   here,  we  are   afraid,  eulogy  mtist  end. 
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Sandwich  and  Rigby  were  able  debaters,  pleasant  boon 
companions,  dexterous  intriguei*s,  masters  of  all  the 
arts  of  jobbing  and  electioneering,  and  both  in  public 
and  private  life,  shamelessly  iminoral.  Weymouth  had 
3  natural  eloquence,  which  sometimes  astonished  those 
who  knew  how  Uttle  he  owed  to  study.  But  he 
was  indolent  and  dissolute,  and  had  early  impaired  a 
fine  estate  with  the  dice  box,  and  a  fine  constitution 
with  the  bottle.  The  wealth  and  power  of  the  Duke, 
and  the  talents  and  audacity  of  some  of  his  retainers, 
might  have  seriously  annoyed  the  strongest  ministry. 
But  his  assistance  had  been  secured.  He  was  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  Rigby  was  his  secretary ;  and 
the  whole  party  dutifully  supported  the  measures  of 
the  Government. 

Two  men  had,  a  short  time  before,  been  thought 
likely  to  contest  with  Pitt  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  William  Murray  and  Henry  Fox.  But 
Murray  had  been  removed  to  the  Lords,  and  was 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  Fox  was  indeed 
still  in  the  Commons :  but  means  had  been  found  to 
secure,  if  not  his  strenuous  support,  at  least  his  silent 
acquiescence.  He  was  a  poor  man  ;  he  was  a  doting 
&ther.  The  office  of  Paymaster-General  during  an 
expensive  war  was,  in  that  age,  perhaps  the  most 
lucrative  situation  in  the  gift  of  the  government. 
This  office  was  bestowed  on  Fox.  The  prospect  of 
making  a  noble  fortune  in  a  few  years,  and  of  provid- 
ing amply  for  his  darUng  boy  Charles,  was  irresistibly 
tempting.  To  hold  a  subordinate  place,  however  prof 
irable,  after  having  led  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
having  been  intrusted  with  the  business  of  forming  a 
ministry,  was  iritieed  a  great  descent.  But  a  punctil- 
ious sense  of  personal  dignity  was  no  part  of  the  char- 
acter of  Henry  Fox. 
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We  have  not  time  to  enumerate  all  the  other  men 
of  weight  who  were,  by  some  tie  or  other,  attached  to 
the  government.  We  may  mention  Hardwicke,  re- 
puted the  first  lawyer  of  the  age  ;  Legge,  reputed  the 
first  financier  of  the  age  ;  the  acute  and  ready  Oswald ; 
the  bold  and  humorous  Nugent ;  Charles  Townshend, 
the  most  brilliant  and  versatile  of  mankind;  Elliot, 
Barrington,  North,  Pratt.  Indeed,  as  far  as  we  recol* 
iect,  there  were  in  the  whole  House  of  Commons  only 
two  men  of  distinguished  abilities  who  were  not  con- 
nected with  the  government ;  and  those  two  men  stood 
so  low  in  public  estimation,  that  the  only  service  which 
they  could  have  rendered  to  any  government  would 
have  been  to  oppose  it.  We  speak  of  Lord  George 
Sackville  and  Bubb  Dodington. 

Thoi^h  most  of  the  official  men,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  were  reputed  Whigs,  the  Tories 
were  by  no  means  excluded  from  employment*  Pitt 
liad  gi*atified  many  of  them  with  commands  in  the 
militia,  which  increased  both  their  income  and  their 
impoitance  in  their  own  counties ;  and  they  were 
therefore  in  better  humour  than  at  any  time  since  the 
death  of  Anne.  Some  of  the  party  still  continued  to 
grumble  over  their  punch  at  the  Cocoa  Tree ;  but  in 
the  House  of  Commons  not  a  single  one  of  the  male- 
contents  durst  lift  his  eyes  above  the  buckle  of  Pitt's 
dhoe. 

Thus  there  was  absolutely  no  opposition.  Nay, 
there  was  no  sign  from  which  it  could  be  guessed  in 
what  quarter  opposition  was  likely  to  arise.  Several 
yeai-s  passed  during  which  Parliament  seemed  to  have 
abdicated  its  chief  functions.  The  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  during  foiur  sessions,  cmtain  no 
trace  of  a  division  on  a  party  question.     The  suppliejj, 
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though  beyond  precedent  great,  were  voted  without 
discussion.  The  most  animated  debates  of  tliat  period 
were  on  road  bills  and  inclosure  bills. 

The  old  King  was  content;  and  it  mattered  little 
whether  he  were  content  or  not.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  emancipate  himself  from  a  minis- 
try so  powerfiil,  even  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  do  so. 
But  he  had  no  such  inclhiation.  He  had  once,  indeed, 
been  strongly  prejudiced  against  Pitt,  and  had  rejxiat- 
edly  been  ill  used  by  Newcastle ;  but  the  vigour  and 
success  with  which  the  war  had  been  waged  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  smoothness  with  which  all  public  busi- 
ness was  carried  on,  had  produced  a  favourable  change 
in  the  royal  mind. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  afiairs  when,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  October,  1760,  George  the  Second  suddenly 
died,  and  George  the  Third,  then  twenty-two  years 
old,  became  King.  The  situation  of  George  the  Third 
differed  widely  from  that  of  his  grandfather  and  that 
of  his  gi'eatgrandfather.  Many  years  had  elapsed  since 
a  sovereign  of  England  had  been  an  object  of  affection 
to  any  part  of  his  people.  The  first  two  Kings  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  had  neither  those  hereditary  rights 
which  have  often  supplied  the  diefect  of  merit,  nor 
those  personal  qualities  which  have  often  supplied  the 
defect  of  title.  A  prince  may  be  popular  with  little 
virtue  or  capacity,  if  he  reigns  by  birthright  derived 
from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  pi'edecessors.  An  usurp- 
er may  be  popular,  if  his  genius  has  saved  or  aggran- 
dised the  nation  which  he  governs.  Perhaps  no  rulers 
have  in  our  time  had  a  stronger  hold  on  the  affection 
of  subjects  than  the  Emi)eror  Francis,  and  his  son-in- 
law  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  But  imagine  a  ruler  with 
no  better  title  than  Napoleon,  and  no  better  under- 
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standing  than  Francis.  Richard  Cromwell  was  such 
a  ruler ;  and,  as  soon  as  an  arm  was  lifted  up  against 
him,  he  fell  without  a  struggle,  amidst  universal  deri- 
sion, George  the  First  and  George  the  Second  were  in 
a  situation  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
Richard  Cromwell.  They  were  saved  from  the  fate 
of  Richard  Cromwell  by  the  strenuous  and  able  exer- 
tions of  the  Whig  party,  and  by  the  general  conviction 
that  the  nation  had  no  choice  but  between  the  House 
of  Brunswick  and  popery.  But  by  no  class  were  the 
Guelphs  regarded  with  that  devoted  affection,  of  which 
Charles  the  First,  Charles  the  Second,  and  James  the 
Second,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  feults,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  misfortunes,  received  innumerable 
proofe.  Those  Whigs  who  stood  by  the  new  dynasty 
so  manfully  with  purse  and  sword  did  so  on  principles 
independent  of,  and  indeed  almost  incompatible  with, 
the  sentiment  of  devoted  loyalty.  The  moderate  To- 
ries regarded  the  foreign  dynasty  as  a  great  evil,  which 
must  be  endured  for  fear  of  a  greater  evil.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  high  Tories,  the  Elector  was  the  most  hateful 
of  robbers  and  tyrants.  The  crown  of  another  was 
on  his  head  ;  the  blood  of  the  brave  and  loyal  was  on 
his  hands.  Thus,  during  many  years,  the  Kings  of 
England  were  objects  of  strong  personal  aversion  to 
many  of  their  subjects,  and  of  strong  personal  attach- 
m^t  to  none.  They  found,  indeed,  firm  and  cordial 
support  against  the  pretender  to  their  throne ;  but  this 
support  was  given,  not  at  all  for  their  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  a  religious  and  political  system  which  would 
have  been  endangered  by  their  fall.  This  support, 
too,  they  were  compelled  to  purchase  by  perpetually 
sacrificing  their  private  inclinations  to  the  party  which 
had  set  them  on  the  throne,  and  which  maintained 
them  there. 
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At  the  close  of  the  rdgn  of  George  the  Second,  tlic 
feeling  of  avei'sion  with  which  the  House  of  Brunswick 
had  long  been  regarded  by  half  the  nation  had  died 
away  ;  but  no  feeling  of  affection  to  that  house  had  yet 
sprung  up.  There  was  little,  indeed,  in  the  old  King's 
character  to  inspire  esteem  or  tenderness.  He  was 
not  our  countryman.  He  never  set  foot  on  our  soil 
till  he  was  more  than  thirty  years  old.  His  speech  be- 
wrayed his  foreign  origin  and  breeding.  His  love  for 
his  native  land,  though  tlie  most  amiable  part  of  his 
character,  was  not  likely  to  endear  him  to  his  British 
subjects.  He  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  could 
exchange  St.  James's  for  Hernhausen.  Year  after 
year,  our  fleets  were  employed  to  convoy  him  to  the 
Continent,  and  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  were  as 
nothing  to  him  when  compared  with  the  interests  of 
his  Electorate.  As  to  the  rest,  he  had  neither  the 
qualities  which  make  dulness  respectable,  nor  the  qual- 
ities which  make  libertinism  attractive.  He  had  been 
a  bad  son  and  a  worse  father,  an  unfaithful  husband 
and  an  ungrac^l  lover.  Not  one  magnanimous  or  hu- 
mane action  is  recorded  of  him  ;  but  many  instances  of 
meanness,  and  of  a  harshness  which,  but  for  the  strong 
constitutional  i*estraints  under  which  he  was  placed, 
might  have  made  the  misery  of  his  people. 

He  died ;  and  at  once  a  new  world  opened.  The 
young  King  was  a  bom  Englishman.  All  his  tastes 
and  habits,  good  or  bad,  were  English.  No  portion 
of  his  subjects  had  anything  to  reproach  him  with. 
Even  the  i^emaining  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
could  scarcely  impute  to  him  the  guilt  of  usurpation. 
He  was  not  responsible  for  the  Revolution,  for  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  for  the  suppression  of  the  risings  of 
1715  and  of  1745,     He  was  innocent  of  the  blood 
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of  Derwentwater  and  Kilmarnock,  of  Balmerino  and 
Cameron.  Born  fifty  years  after  the  old  line  had  been 
expelled,  fourth  in  descent  and  third  in  succession  of 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  he  might  plead  some  show  of 
bereditaiy  right.  His  age,  his  appearance,  and  all  that 
^^s  known  of  his  character,  conciliated  public  favour. 
He  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth ;  his  person  and  address 
were  pleasing.  Scandal  imputed  to  him  no  vice  ;  and 
(lattery  might,  without  any  glaring  absurdity,  ascribe 
to  him  many  princely  virtues. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty,  a  sentiment  which  had  lately  seemed  to  be  as 
much  out  of  date  as  the  belief  in  witches  or  the  prac- 
tice of  pilgrimage,  should,  jfrom  the  day  of  his  acces- 
sion, have  begun  to  revive.  The  Tories  in  paiticular, 
who  Imd  always  been  inclined  to  Kingworship,  and 
who  had  long  felt  with  pain  the  want  of  an  idol  before 
whom  they  could  bow  themselves  down,  were  as  joy- 
fiil  as  the  priests  of  Apis,  when,  after  a  long  interval, 
they  had  found  a  new  calf  to  adore.  It  was  soon  clear 
that  George  the  Third  was  regarded  by  a  portion  of 
the  nation  with  a  very  different  feeling  from  that  which 
liis  two  predecessors  had  inspired.  They  had  been 
merely  First  Magistrates,  Doges,  Stadtholders  ;  he  was 
emphatically  a  King,  the  anointed  of  heaven,  the 
breath  of  his  people's  nostrils.  The  years  of  the  wid- 
owhood and  mourning  of  the  Tory  party  were  over. 
Dido  had  kept  faith  long  enough  to  the  cold  ashes  of  a 
former  lord ;  she  had  at  last  found  a  comforter,  and 
recognised  the  vestiges  of  the  old  flame.  The  golden 
days  of  Harley  would  return.  The  Somersets,  the 
Lees,  and  the  Wyndhams  would  again  surround  the 
throne.  The  latitudinarian  Prelates,  who  had  not 
been  ashamed  to  correspond  with  Doddridge  and  to 
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shake  hands  with  Whiston,  would  be  succeeded  by  di- 
vines of  the  temper  of  South  and  Atterbury.  The 
devotion  which  had  been  so  signally  shown  to  the 
House  of  Stuart,  which  had  been  proof  against  defeats, 
confiscations,  and  proscriptions,  which  perfidy,  oppres- 
sion, ingratitude,  could  not  weary  out,  was  now  trans- 
ferred entire  to  the  House  of  Brunswick.  If  George 
ihe  Third  would  but  accept  the  homage  of  the  Cava- 
liers and  High  Churchmen,  he  should  be  to  them  all 
that  Charles  the  First  and  Charles  the  Second  had  been. 
The  Prince,  whose  accession  was  thus  hailed  by  a 
great  party  long  estranged  from  his  house,  had  received 
fi*om  nature  a  strong  will,  a  firmness  of  temper  to 
which  a  harsher  name  might  perhaps  be  given,  and  an 
understanding  not,  indeed,  acute  or  enlarged,  but  such 
as  qualified  him  to  be  a  good  man  of  business.  But 
his  character  had  not  yet  ftilly  developed  itself.  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  strict  seclusion.  The  detract- 
ors of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  affiimed  that 
she  had  kept  her  cliildren  from  commerce  with  society, 
in  order  that  she  initrht  hold  an  undivided  empire  over 
their  minds.  She  ga\  e  a  very  different  explanation  of 
her  conduct.  She  would  gladly,  she  said,  see  her  sons 
and  daughters  mix  in  the  world,  if  they  could  do  so 
without  risk  to  their  morals.  But  the  profligacy  of 
the  people  of  quality  alarmed  her.  The  young  men 
were  all  rakes  ;  the  young  women  made  love,  instead  of 
waiting  till  it  was  made  to  them.  She  could  not  bear 
to  expose  those  whom  she  loved  best  to  the  contaminat- 
ing influence  of  such  society.  The  moral  advantages 
of  the  system  of  education  which  formed  the  Duke 
of  York,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Queen  of 
Denmark,  may  perhaps  be  questioned.  George  the 
Third  was  indeed  no  libertine  ;  but  he  brought  td  the 
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throne  a  mind  only  half  opened,  and  was  for  some 
rime  entirely  mider  the  inflaence  of  his  mother  and 
of  Ids  Groom  of  the  Stole,  John  Stuart,  Earl  of  Bute. 
The  Earl  of  Bute  was  scarcely  known  even  by 
name,  to  the  country  which  he  was  soon  to  govern. 
He  had  indeed,  a  short  time  after  he  came  of  age,  been 
chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy,  which,  in  the  middle  of  a  par- 
liament, had  taken  place  among  the  Scotch  representa- 
tive peers.  He  had  disobliged  the  Whig  ministers  by 
giving  some  silent  votes  with  the  Tories,  had  conse- 
quently lost  his  seat  at  the  next  dissolution,  and  had 
never  been  reelected.  Near  twenty  years  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  borne  any  part  in  politics.  He  had  passed 
some  of  those  years  at  his  seat  in  one  of  the  Hebrides, 
and  from  that  retirement  he  had  emerged  as  one  of  the 
household  of  Prince  Frederick.  Lord  Bute,  excluded 
from  public  life,  had  found  out  many  ways  of  amusing 
his  leisure.  He  was  a  tolerable  actor  in  private  theat- 
ricals, and  was  particularly  successful  in  the  part  of 
Lothario.  A  handsome  leg,  to  which  both  painters 
and  satirists  took  care  to  give  prominence,  was  among 
his  chief  qualifications  for  the  stage.  He  devised 
quaint  dresses  for  masquerades.  He  dabbled  in  geom 
etry,  mechanics,  and  botany.  He  paid  some  attention 
to  antiquities  and  works  of  art,  and  was  considered  in 
his  own  circle  as  a  judge  of  painting,  architecture,  and 
poetry.  It  is  said  that  his  spelling  was  incorrect.  But 
though,  in  our  time,  incorrect  spelling  is  justly  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  sordid  ignorance,  it  would  be  un- 
just to  apply  the  same  rule  to  people  who  lived  a 
century  ago.  The  novel  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
was  published  about  the  time  at  which  Lord  Bute 
made  his  appearance  at  Leicester  House.  Our  read- 
ers may  perhaps  remember  the  account  which  Char- 
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lotte  Grandison  gives  of  hijr  two  lovers.  One  of  them, 
a  fashionable  baronet  who  talks  French  and  Italian 
fluently,  cannot  write  a  line  in  his  own  language  with- 
out some  sin  against  orthography  ;  the  other,  who  is 
represented  as  a  most  respectable  specimen  of  the 
-young  aristocracy,  and  something  of  a  virtuoso,  is  de- 
scribed as  spelhng  pretty  well  for  a  lord.  On  the 
whole,  the  Earl  of  Bute  might  fairly  be  called  a  man 
of  cultivated  mind.  He  was  also  a  man  of  undoubted 
honour.  But  his  understanding  was  nan*ow,  and  his 
manners  cold  and  haughty.  His  qualifications  for  the 
part  of  a  statesman  were  best  described  by  Frederic, 
who  often  indulged  in  the  unprincely  luxury  of  sneer- 
ing at  his  dependents.  ^^  Bute,'^  said  his  Royal  High- 
ness, "  you  are  the  very  man  to  be  envoy  at  some  small 
proud  German  court  where  there  is  nothing  to  do." 

Scandal  represented  the  Groom  of  the  Stole  as  the 
favoured  lover  of  the  Princess  Dowager,  He  was  un- 
doubtedly her  confidential  fi*iend.  The  influence  which 
the  two  united  exercised  over  the  mind  of  the  King 
was  for  a  time  unbounded.  The  Princess,  a  woman 
and  a  foreigner,  was  not  likely  to  be  a  judicious  ad- 
viser about  affairs  of  state.  The  Earl  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  served  even  a  noviciate  in  politics. 
His  notions  of  government  had  been  acquired  in  the 
society  which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  assembling 
round  Frederic  at  Kew  and  Leicester  House.  That 
society  consisted  principally  of  Tories,  who  had  been 
reconciled  to  the  House  of  Hanover  by  the  civility 
with  which  the  Prince  had  treated  them,  and  by  the 
hope  of  obtaining  high  preferment  when  he  should 
come  to  the  throne.  Their  political  creed  was  a  pecu- 
liar modification  of  Toryism,  It  was  the  creed  neither 
of  the  Tories  of  the  seventeenth  nor  of  the  Tories  of 
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the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  the  creed,  not  of  Filmer 
and  Sacheverell,  not  of  Perceval  and  Eldon,  but  of  the 
sect  of  which  Bolingbroke  may  be  considered  as  the 
chief  doctor.  This  sect  deserves  commendation  for 
having  pointed  out  and- justly  reprobated  some  great 
abuses  which  sprang  up  during  the  long  domination  of 
tlie  Whigs.  But  it  is  lar  easier  to  point  out  and  repro- 
bate abuses  than  to  propose  beneficial  reforms :  and  the 
reforms  which  Bolingbroke  proposed  would  either  have 
been  utterly  inefficient,  or  would  have  produced  much 
more  mischief  than  they  would  have  removed. 

The  Revolution  had  saved  the  nation  from  one  class 
of  evils,  but  had  at  the  same  time  —  such  is  the  imper- 
fection of  all  things  human  —  engendered  or  aggra- 
vated another  class  of  evils  which  required  new  reme- 
dies. Liberty  and  property  were  seciwe  from  the 
attacks  of  prerogative.  Conscience  was  respected. 
No  government  ventured  to  infringe  any  of  the  rights 
solemnly  recognised  by  the  instrument  which  had  called 
William  and  Mary  to  the  throne.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  tliat,  under  the  new  system,  the  public  interests 
and  the  public  morals  were  seriously  endangered  by 
corruption  and  faction.  During  the  long  struggle 
against  the  Stuarts,  the  chief  object  of  the  most  en- 
lightened statesmen  had  been  to  strengthen  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  struggle  was  over;  the  victory 
was  won ;  the  House  of  Commons  was  supreme  in  the 
state;  and  all  the  vices  which  had  till  then  been  latent 
in  tlie  representative  system  were  rapidly  developed  by 
prosperity  and  power.  Scarcely  had  the  executive  gov- 
ernment become  really  responsible  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  it  began  to  appear  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  not  really  responsible  to  the  nation.  Many 
of  the  constituent  bodies  were  under^the  absolute  con- 
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trol  of  individuals  ;  many  were  notoriously  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  highest  bidder.  The  debates  were  not 
published.  It  was  very  seldom  known  out  of  doors 
how  a  gentleman  had  voted.  Thus,  while  the  min- 
istry was  accountable  to  the  Parliament,  the  majority 
of  the  Parliament  was  accountable  to  nobody.  In 
such  circumstances,  nothing  could  be  more  natui*al 
than  that  the  members  should  insist  on  bein^  paid  fur 
their  votes,  should  form  themselves  into  combinations 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  price  of  their  votes,  and 
should  at  critical  conjunctures  extort  large  wages  by 
threatening  a  .\trike.  Thus  the  Whig  ministers  of 
George  the  First  and  George  the  Second  were  com- 
pelled to  reduce  corruption  to  a  system,  and  to  practise 
it  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

If  we  are  right  as  to  the  cause  of  these  abases,  we 
can  scai'cely  be  wrong  as  to  the  remedy.  The  remedy 
was  surely  not  to  deprive  the  House  of  Commons  of  its 
weight  in  the  state.  Such  a  course  would  iradoubtcdly 
have  put  an  end  to  parliamentary  corruption  and  to 
parliamentary  factions :  for,  when  votes  cease  to  be  of 
importance,  they  will  cease  to  be  bought ;  and,  when 
knaves  can  get  nothing  by  combining,  they  will  cease 
to  combine.  But  to  destroy  corruption  and  Action  by 
introducing  despotism  would  have  been  to  cure  bad  by 
woi-se.  The  proper  remedy  evidently  was,  to  make 
the  House  of  Commons  responsible  to  the  nation ;  and 
tliis  was  to  be  effected  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  giving 
publicity  to  parliamentary  proceedings,  and  thus  plac- 
ing every  member  on  his  trial  before  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion ;  and  secondly,  by  so  reforming  the  con- 
stitution of  the  House  that  no  man  should  be  able  to 
sit  in  it  who  had  not  been  returned  by  a  respectable 
and  independent  body  of  constituents. 
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Bolingbroke  and  Bolingbroke's  disciples  recommend- 
ed a  very  different  mode  of  treating  the  diseases  of  the 
state.  Their  doctrine  was  that  a  vigorous  use  of  the 
prerogative  by  a  patriot  King  would  at  once  break  all 
factious  combinations,  and  supersede  the  pretended 
necessity  of  bribing  members  of  Parliament.  The 
King  had  only  to  resolve  that  he  would  be  master,  that 
hn  would  not  be  held  in  thraldom  by  any  set  of  men, 
tha:  he  would  take  for  ministers  any  persons  in  whom 
he  had  confidence,  without  distinction  of  party,  and 
that  he  would  restrain  his  servants  from  influencing  by 
immoral  means  either  the  constituent  bodies  or  the  rep- 
resentative body.  This  childish  scheme  proved  that 
those  who  proposed  it  knew  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
the  evil  with  which  they  pretended  to  deal.  The  real 
cause  of  the  prevalence  of  corruption  and  faction  was 
that  a  House  of  Commons,  not  accountable  to  the 
people,  was  more  powerful  than  the  King.  SoHng- 
broke's  remedy  could  be  applied  only  by  a  King  more 
powerful  than  the  House  of  Commons.  How  was  the 
patriot  Prince  to  govern  in  defiance  of  the  body  with- 
out whose  consent  he  could  not  equip  a  sloop,  keep  a 
battalion  under  arms,  send  an  embassy,  or  defray  even 
the  charges  of  his  own  household?  Was  he  to  dis- 
solve the  Parliament?  And  what  was  he  likely  to 
gain  by  appealing  to  Sudbury  and  Old  Sarum  against 
the  venality  of  their  representatives  ?  Was  he  to  send 
out  privy  seals  ?  Was  he  to  levy  ship-money  ?  If  so, 
this  boasted  reform  must  commence  in  all  probabiUty  by 
rivil  war,  and,  if  consummated,  must  be  consummated 
by  the  estabUshment  of  absolute  monarchy.  Or  was 
the  patriot  King  to  carry  the  House  of  Commons  with 
him  in  his  upright  designs  ?  By  what  means  ?  Inter- 
dicting himself  from  the  use  of  cornpt  influence,  what 
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Qiotive  was  he  to  address  to  the  Dodingtons  and  Winn- 
mgtons  ?  Was  cupidity,  strengthened  by  habit,  to  be 
laid  asleep  by  a  few  fine  sentences  about  virtue  and 
union  ? 

Absurd  as  this  theory  was,  it  had  many  admirers, 
particularly  among  men  of  letters.  It  was  now  to  be 
reduced  to  practice ;  and  the  result  was,  as  any  man  of 
sagacity  must  have  foreseen,  the  most  piteous  and  ridic- 
ulous of  failures. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  young  King's  accession, 
appeared  some  signs  which  indicated  the  approach  of  a 
great  change.  The  speech  which  he  made  to  his  coun- 
cil was  not  submitted  to  the  cabinet.  It  was  drawn  up 
by  Bute,  and  contained  some  expressions  which  might 
be  construed  into  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  affairs 
during  the  late  reign.  Pitt  remonstrated,  and  begged 
that  these  expressions  might  be  soltened  down  in  the 
printed  copy ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  some  hours  of 
altercation  that  Bute  yielded;  and,  even  after  Buto 
had  yielded,  the  King  affected  to  hold  out  till  the 
following  afternoon.  On  the  same  day  on  which  this 
singular  contest  took  place,  Bute  was  not  only  sworn  of 
the  privy  council,  but  introduced  into  the  cabinet. 

Soon  after  this.  Lord  Holdemesse,  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  concerted  with 
the  court,  resigned  the  seals.  Bute  was  instantly  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  place.  A  general  election  speed- 
ily followed,  and  the  new  Secretary  entered  parliament 
in  the  only  way  in  which  he  then  could  enter  it,  as  one 
of  the  sixteen  representative  peers  of  Scotland.^ 

Had  the  ministers  been  firmly  united  it  can  scarcely 

1  In  the  retgn  of  Anne,  the  House  of  I/>rdtt  bad  resolved  that,  under  the 
23d  article  of  Union,  no  Scotch  peer  could  be  created  a  peer  of  Great 
Uritain.    This  resolution  was  not  annulled  till  the  vear  1782. 
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Ui  doubted  that  they  would  have  been  able  to  with- 
stand the  court.  The  parliamentary  influence  of  the 
Whig  aristocracy,  combined  with  the  genius,  the  vir- 
tue, and  the  fame  of  Pitt,  would  have  been  irresistible. 
But  there  had  been  in  the  cabinet  of  George  the  Se  - 
ond  latent  jealousies  and  enmities,  which  now  began 
to  show  themselves.  Pitt  had  been  estranged  from 
his  old  ally  Legge,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchet^uer. 
Some  of  the  ministers  were  envious  of  Pitt's  popular^ 
ity.  Others  were,  not  altogether  without  cause,  dis- 
gusted by  his  imperious  and  haughty  demeanour. 
Others,  again,  were'  honestly  opposed  to  some  parts  of 
his  policy.  They  admitted  that  he  had  found  the 
country  in  the  depths  of  humiliation,  and  had  raised  it 
to  the  height  of  glory :  they  admitted  that  he  had  con- 
ducted the  war  with  energy,  ability,  and  splendid  suc- 
cess ;  but  they  began  to  hint  that  the  drain  on  the 
resources  of  the  state  was  unexampled,  and  that  the 
pubHc  debt  was  increasing  with  a  speed  at  which  Mon- 
tague or  Godolphin  would  have  stood  aghast.  Some 
of  the  acquisitions  made  by  our  fleets  and  armies  were, 
it  was  acknowledged,  profitable  as  well  as  honourable ; 
but,  now  that  George  the  Second  was  dead,  a  courtier 
might  venture  to  ask  why  England  was  to  become  a 
party  in  a  dispute  between  two  German  powers.  What 
was  it  to  her  whether  the  House  of  Hapsburg  or  the 
House  of  Brandenburg  ruled  in  Silesia  ?  Why  were 
the  best  English  regiments  fighting  on  the  Main  ?  Why 
were  the  Prussian  battalions  paid  with  English  gold? 
The  great  minister  seemed  to  think  it  beneath  him  to 
calculate  the  price  of  victory.  As  long  as  the  Towei' 
guns  were  fired,  as  the  streets  were  illuminated,  as 
French  banners  were  earned  in  triumph  through  Lon- 
don, it  was  to  him  matter  of  indifference  to  what  extent 
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the  public  burdens  were  augmented.  Nay,  he  seemed 
to  glory  in  the  magnitude  of  those  sacrifices  which  the 
people,  fascinated  by  his  eloquence  and  success,  had 
too  readily  made,  and  would  long  and  bitterly  regret. 
There  was  no  check  on  waste  or  embezzlement.  Our 
conunissaries  returned  from  the  camp  of  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand to  buy  boroughs,  to  rear  palaces,  to  rival  the  mag- 
nificence  of  the  old  aristocracy  of  the  realm.  Already 
had  we  borrowed,  in  four  years  of  war,  more  than  th« 
most  skilful  and  economical  government  would  pay  in 
fiuty  years  of  peace.  But  the  prospect  of  peace  was  as 
iemote  as  ever.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that  France, 
smarting  and  prostrate,  would  consent  to  fidr  terms  of 
accommodation ;  but  this  was  not  what  Pitt  wanted. 
War  had  made  him  powerful  and  popular ;  with  war, 
all  that  was  brightest  in  his  Gfe  was  associated :  for  war 
his  talents  were  peculiarly  fitted.  He  had  at  length 
begun  to  love  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  was  more  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  neutrals  than  to  make  peace  with 
enemies. 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke ;  but  no  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment held  these  opinions  so  strongly  as  George 
Grenville,  the  treasurer  of  the  navy.  George  Gren- 
^dlle  was  brother-in-law  of  Pitt,  and  had  always  been 
reckoned  one  of  Pitt's  personal  and  political  friends. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  two  men  of  talents  and 
integrity  more  utterly  unlike  each  other.  Pitt,  as  his 
sister  often  said,  knew  nothing  accurately  except  Spen- 
ser's Faiiy  Queen.  He  had  never  applied  himself 
steadily  to  any  branch  of  knowledge.  He  was  a 
wretched  financier.  He  never  became  ^miliar  even 
with  the  rules  of  that  House  of  which  he  was  the 
biTghtest  ornament.     He  had  never  studied  public  law 
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as  a  system ;  and  was,  indeed,  so  ignorant  of  the  whole 
subject,  that  Greorge  the  Second,  on  one  occasion,  com- 
plained bitterly  that  a  man  who  had  never  read  Vattel 
should  presume  to  undertake  the  direction  of  foreign 
affiurs.  But  these  defects  were  more  than  redeemed 
by  high  and  rare  gifts,  by  a  strange  power  of  inspiring 
great  masses  of  men  with  confidence  and  affection,  b; 
an  eloquence  which  not  only  delighted  the  ear,  but 
stirred  the  blood,  and  brought  tears  into  tlie  eyes,  by 
originality  in  devising  plans,  by  vigour  in  executing 
them.  Grenville,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by  nature 
and  habit  a  man  of  details.  He  had  been  bred  a  law- 
yer; and  he  had  brought  the  industry  and  acuteness 
of  the  Temple  into  official  and  parliamentary  life.  He 
was  Supposed  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  die 
whole  fiscal  system  of  th6  country.  He  had  paid  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  law  of  Parliament,  and  was  so 
learned  in  all  things  relating  to  the  privileges  and  ordei*s 
of  the  House  of  Commons  that  those  who  loved  him 
least  pronounced  him  the  only  person  competent  to 
succeed  Onslow  in  the  Chair.  His  speeches  were  gen- 
erally instructive,  and  sometimes,  from  the  gravity  and 
earnestness  with  which  he  spoke,  even  impressive,  but 
never  brilliant,  and  generally  tedious.  Indeed,  even 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  af&irs,  he  sometimes  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  the  ear  of  the  House.  In  disposi- 
tion as  well  as  in  intellect,  he  differed  widely  from  his 
brother-in-law.  Pitt  was  utterly  regardless  of  money. 
He  would  scarcely  stretch  out  his  hand  to  take  it ;  and, 
when  it  came,  he  threw  it  away  with  childish  prof'a- 
sion.  Grenville,  though  strictly  upright,  was  grasping 
and  parsimonious.  Pitt  was  a  man  of  excitable  nerves, 
sanguine  in  hope,  easily  elated  by  success  and  popular- 
ity, keenly  sensible  of  injury,  but  prompt  to  forgive.; 
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Grenville's  character  was  stem,  melancholy,  and  per- 
tinacious. Nothing  was  more  remarkable  in  him  than 
his  inclination  always  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  things. 
He  was  the  raven  of  the  House  of  Oommons,  always 
croaking  defeat  in  the  midst  of  triumphs,  and  bank- 
ruptcy with  an  overflowing  exchequer.  Burke,  with 
general  applause,  compared  him,  in  a  time  of  quiet  and 
plenty,  to  the  evil  spirit  whom  Ovid  described  looking 
down  on  the  stately  temples  and  wealthy  haven  of 
Athens,  and  scarce  able  to  refrain  from  weeping  be- 
cause she  could  find  nothing  at  which  to  weep.  Such 
a  man  was  not  likely  to  be  popular.  But  to  unpopular- 
ity Grenville  opposed  a  dogged  determination,  which 
sometimes  forced  even  those  who  hated  him  to  respect 
him. 

It  was  natural  that  Pitt  and  Grenville,  being  such 
as  they  were,  should  take  very  different  views  of  the 
situation  of  affairs.  Pitt  could  see  nothing  but  the 
trophies ;  Grenville  could  see  nothing  but  the  bill. 
Pitt  boasted  that  England  was  victorious  at  once  in 
America,  in  India,  and  in  Germany,  the  umpire  of  the 
Continent,  the  mistress  of  the  sea.  Grenville  cast  up 
the  subsidies,  sighed  over  the  army  extraordinaries,  and 
groaned  in  spirit  to  think  that  the  nation  had  borrowed 
eight  millions  in  one  year. 

With  a  ministry  thus  divided  it  was  not  difficult  for 
Bute  to  deal.  Legge  was  the  first  who  fell.  He  had 
given  offence  to  the  young  King  in  the  late  reign,  by 
i*eftising  to  support  a  creature  of  Bute  at  a  Hampshire 
•lection.  He  was  now  not  only  turned  out,  but  in  the 
closet,  when  he  deUvered  up  his  seal  of  office,  was 
treated  with  gross  incivility. 

Pitt,  who  did  not  love  Legge,  saw  this  event  with 
indifference.     But  the  danger  was  now  fiist  i^piXMch- 
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ing  himself!  Charles  the  Third  of  Spain  had  early 
conceived  a  deadly  hatred  of  England.  Twenty  years 
before,  when  he  was  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  he  had 
been  eager  to  join  the  coalition  against  Maria  Theresa. 
But  an  English  fleet  had  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  An  English  captain  had  landed,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  palace,  had  laid  a  watch  on  the  table, 
and  had  told  his  majesty  that,  within  an  hour,  a  treaty 
of  neutrality  must  be  signed,  or  a  bombardment  would 
commence.  The  treaty  was  signed ;  the  squadron 
sailed  out  of  the  bay  twenty-four  hours  after  it  had 
sailed  in ;  and  from  that  day  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
humbled  Prince  was  avereion  to  the  English  name. 
He  was  at  length  in  a  situation  in  which  he  might 
hope  to  gratify  that  passion.  He  had  recently  become 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  He  saw,  with  envy 
and  apprehension,  the  triumphs  of  our  navy,  and  the 
rapid  extension  of  our  colonial  Empire.  He  was  a 
Bourbon,  and  sympathized  with  the  distress  of  the 
house  from  which  he  sprang.  He  was  a  Spaniard, 
and  no  Spaniard  could  bear  to  see  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca  in  the  possession  of  a  foreign  power.  Im- 
pelled by  such  feelings,  Charles  concluded  a  secret 
treaty  with  France.  By  this  treaty,  known  as  the 
Family  Compact,  the  two  powers  bound  themselves 
not  in  express  words,  but  by  the  clearest  implication, 
to  make  war  on  England  in  common.  Spain  posi- 
tioned the  declaration  of  hostiUties  only  till  her  fleet, 
laden  with  the  treasures  of  America,  should  have  ar- 
rived. 

The  existence  of  the  treaty  could  not  be  kept  a 
secret  from  Pitt.  He  acted  as  a  man  of  liis  capacity 
and  energy  might  be  expected  to  act.  He  at  once 
proposed  to  declare  war  against  Spain,  and  to  intercept 
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the  American  fleet.  He  had  detennhied,  it  is  said, 
to  attack  without  delay  both  Havanna  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

His  wise  and  resolute  counsel  was  rejected.  Bute 
was  foremost  in  opposing  it,  and  was  supported  by 
almost  the  whole  cabinet.  Some  of  the  ministers 
doubted,  or  affected  to  doubt,  the  correctness  of  Pitt's 
intelligence;  some  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of 
advising  a  course  so  bold  and  decided  as  that  which  he 
proposed ;  some  were  weary  of  his  ascendency,  and 
were  glad  to  be  rid  of  him  on  any  pretext.  One  only 
of  his  colleagues  agreed  with  him,  his  brother-in-law, 
Earl  Temple. 

Pitt  and  Temple  resigned  their  offices.  To  Pitt  the 
young  King  behaved  at  parting  in  the  most  gracious 
manner.  Pitt,  who,  proud  and  fiery  every  where  else, 
was  always  meek  and  humble  in  the  closet,  was  moved 
even  to  tears.  The  King  and  the  favourite  urged  him 
to  accept  some  substantial  mark  of  royal  gratitude. 
Would  he  like  to  be  appointed  governor  of  Canada  ? 
A  salary  of  five  thousand  pounds  a  year  should  be  an- 
nexed to  the  office.  Residence  would  not  be  required. 
It  was  true  that  the  governor  of  Canada,  as  the  law 
then  stood,  could  not  be  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  a  bill  should  be  brought  in,  authoris- 
ing Pitt  to  hold  his  government  together  with  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  and  in  the  preamble  should  be  set  forth  his 
claims  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  Pitt  answered, 
with  all  delicacy,  that  his  anxieties  were  rather  for  his 
wife  and  family  than  for  himself,  and  that  nothing 
would  be  so  acceptable  to  him  as  a  mark  of  royal  good- 
ness which  might  be  beneficial  to  those  who  were  dear- 
est to  him.  The. hint  was  taken.  The  same  Gazette 
which  announced  the  retirement  of  the  Secretary  of 
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State  announced  also  that,  in  consideration  of  his  gi-eat 
public  services,  his  wife  had  been  created  a  peeress  Jn 
her  own  right,  and  that  a  pension  of  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  for  three  lives,  had  been  bestowed  on 
himself.  It  was  doubtless  thought  that  the  rewards 
and  honours  conferred  on  the  great  minister  would 
liave  a  conciliatory  effect  on  the  public  mind.  Per- 
haps, too,  it  was  thought  that  his  popularity,  which 
had  partly  arisen  fipom  the  contempt  which  he  had  al- 
ways shown  for  money,  would  be  damaged  by  a  pen- 
sion ;  and,  indeed,  a  crowd  of  libels  instantly  appetired, 
in  which  he  was  accused  of  having  sold  his  country. 
Many  of  his  true  friends  thought  that  he  would  have 
best  consulted  the  dignity  of  his  character  by  refusing 
to  accept  any  pecuniary  reward  from  the  court.  Never- 
theless, the  general  opinion  of  his  talents,  virtues,  and 
services,  remained  unaltered.  Addresses  were  pre- 
sented to  him  from  several  large  towns.  London 
showed  its  admiration  and  affection  in  a  still  more 
marked  manner.  Soon  after  his  resignation  came  the 
Lord  Mayor's  day.  The  King  and  the  royal  family 
dined  at  Guildhall.  Pitt  was  one  of  the  guests.  The 
young  Sovereign,  seated  by  liis  bride  in  his  state  coach, 
received  a  remarkable  lesson.  He  was  scarcely  no- 
ticed. All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  fallen  minister  ;  all 
acclamations  directed  to  him.  The  streets,  the  balco- 
nies, the  chimney  tops,  burst  into  a  roar  of  delight  as 
his  chariot  passed  by.  The  ladies  waved  their  hand- 
kerchief from  the  windows.  The  common  people 
clung  to  the  wheels,  shook  hands  with  the  footmen, 
and  even  kissed  the  horses.  Cries  of  "No  Bute!" 
"  No  Newcastle  salmon  1  '*  were  mingled  with  the 
shouts  of  "  Pitt  forever !  "  When  Pitt  entered  Guild- 
hall, he  was  welcomed  by  loud  huzzas  and  clapping  of 
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hands,  in  which  the  very  magistrates  of  the  city  joined. 
Lcyxl  Bute,  in  the  mean  time,  was  hooted  and  i>elted 
through  Cheapside,  and  would,  it  was  thought,  have 
been  in  some  danger,  if  he  had  not  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  surrounding  his  carriage  with  a  strong  body 
guard  of  boxers.  Many  persons  blamed  the  conduct 
of  Pitt  on  this  occasion  as  disrespectful  to  the  King. 
Indeed,  Pitt  himself  afterwards  owned  that  he  had  done 
wrong.  He  was  led  into  this  error,  as  he  was  after- 
wards led  into  more  serious  errors,  by  the  influence  of 
his  turbulent  and  mischievous  brother-in-law.  Temple. 

The  events  which  immediately  followed  Pitt's  re- 
tirement raised  his  fame  higher  than  ever.  War  with 
Spain  proved  to  be,  as  he  had  predicted,  mevitable. 
News  came  from  the  West  Indies  that  Martinique  had 
been  taken  by  an  expedition  which  he  had  sent  forth. 
Uavanna  fell ;  and  it  was  known  that  he  had  planned 
aiL  attack  on  Havanna.  Manilla  capitulated ;  and  it 
was  believed  that  he  had  meditated  a  blow  against 
Manilla.  The  American  fleet,  wliich  he  had  proposed 
to  intercept,  had  unloaded  an  immense  cargo  of  bullion 
in  the  haven  of  Cadiz,  before  Bute  could  be  convinced 
that  the  Court  of  Madrid  really  entertained  hostile  m- 
tentions. 

The  session  of  Parliament  which  followed  Pitt's 
retirement  passed  over  without  any  violent  storm. 
Lord  Bute  took  on  himself  the  most  prominent  part 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  had  become  Secretary  of 
State,  and  indeed  prime  minister,  without  having  once 
opened  his  lips  in  public  except  as  an  actor.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  small  curiosity  to  know  how  he 
would  acquit  himself.  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  crowded  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and  covered 
the  steps  of  tlic   throne.     It  was  generally  expected 
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that  the  orator  would  break  down  ;  but  his  most 
malicious  hearers  were  forced  to  own  that  he  had 
made  a  better  figure  than  they  expected.  They,  in- 
deed, ridiculed  his  action  tis  theatrical,  and  his  style 
as  tumid.  They  were  especially  amused  by  the  long 
imuses  which,  not  from  hesitation,  but  from  affecta- 
tion, he  made  at  all  the  emphatic  words,  and  Charles 
Townshend  cried  out,  "  Minute  guns !  *'  The  general 
opinion  however  was,  that,  if  Bute  had  been  early 
practised  in  debate,  he  might  have  become  an  im- 
pressive spedcer. 

In  the  Commons,  George  Grenville  had  been  in- 
trusted with  the  lead.  The  task  was  not,  as  yet,  a 
very  difficult  one:  for  Pitt  did  not  think  fit  to  raise 
the  standard  of  opposition.  His  speeches  at  this  time 
were  distinguished,  not  only  by  that  eloquence  in 
which  he  excelled  all  his  rivals,  but  also  by  a  temper- 
ance and  a  modesty  which  had  too  often  been  wanting 
to  his  character.  When  war  was  declared  against 
Spain,  he  justly  laid  claim  to  the  merit  of  having  fore- 
seen what  had  at  length  become  manifest  to  all,  but 
he  carefully  abstained  from  arrogant  and  acrimonious 
expressions  ;  and  this  abstinence  was  the  more  honour- 
able to  him,  because  his  temper,  never  very  placid, 
was  now  severely  tried,  both  by  gout  and  by  calumny. 
The  courtiers  had  adopted  a  mode  of  warfare,  which 
was  soon  turned  with  far  more  formidable  effect  against 
themselves.  Half  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grub  Street 
garrets  paid  their  milk  scores,  and  got  their  shirts  out 
of  pawn,  by  abusing  Pitt.  His  Gennan  war,  his  sub- 
sidies, his  ))ension,  his  wife's  peerage,  were  shin  of 
beef  and  gin,  blankets  and  baskets  of  small  coal,  to 
the  starving  poetasters  of  the  Fleet.  Even  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was,  on  one  occasion  during 
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this  session,  assailed  with  an  insolence  and  malice  which 
called  forth  the  indignation  of  men  of  all  parties  ;  but 
he  endured  the  outrage  with  majestic  patience.  In  his 
younger  days  he  had  been  but  too  prompt  to  retaliate 
on  those  who  attacked  him ;  but  now,  conscious  of  his 
great  ser\'ices,  and  of  the  space  which  he  filled  in  the 
eyes  of  all  mankind,  he  would  not  stoop  to  pei'sonal 
squabbles.  "  This  is  no  season,'*  he  said,  in  the  debate 
on  the  Spanish  war,  "for  altercation  and  recrimina- 
tion. A  day  has  arrived  when  every  Englishman 
should  stand  forth  for  his  country.  Arm  the  whole ; 
be  oue  people ;  forget  every  thing  but  the  public.  I 
set  you  the  example.  Harassed  by  slanderers,  sinking 
under  pain  and  disease,  for  the  public  I  forget  both  my 
wrongs  and  my  infirmities !  "  On  a  general  review  of 
his  life,  we  are  inclined  to  think  tliat  his  genius  and 
virtue  never  shone  with  so  pure  an  effulgence  as 
during  the  session  of  1762, 

The  session  drew  towards  the  close ;  and  Bute, 
emboldened  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  Houses,  re- 
solved to  strike  another  great  blow,  and  to  become 
first  minister  in  name  as  well  as  in  reality.  That 
coalition,  which  a  few  months  before  had  seemed  all 
powerful,  had  been  dissolved.  The  retreat  of  Pitt 
had  deprived  the  government  of  popularity.  New- 
castle had  exulted  in  the  fall  of  the  illustrious  col- 
league whom  he  envied  and  dreaded,  and  had  not 
foreseen  that  his  own  doom  was  at  hand.  He  still 
tried  to  flatter  himself  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
government ;  but  insults  heaped  on  insults  at  length 
undeceived  him.  Places  which  had  always  been  con- 
sidered as  in  his  gift,  were  bestowed  without  any 
reference  to  him.  His  expostulations  only  called  forth 
significant  hints  tliat  it  was  time  for  him  to  retire. 
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One  day  he  pressed  on  Bute  the  claims  of  a  Whig 
Prelate  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  *'  If  your  grace 
thinks  so  highly  of  him,"  answered  Bute,  "  I  won- 
der that  you  did  not  promote  him  when  you  had  the 
power."  Still  the  old  man  clung  with  a  desperate 
grasp  to  the  wreck.  Seldom,  indeed,  have  Christian 
meekness  and  Christian  humility  equalled  tlie  meek- 
ness and  humility  of  his  patient  and  abject  ambition. 
At  length  he  was  forced  to  undei*stand  that  all  was 
over.  He  quitted  that  Court  where  he  had  held  high 
office  during  forty-five  years,  and  hid  his  shame  and 
r^et  among  the  cedars  of  Claremont.  Bute  became 
first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

The  favourite  had  undoubtedly  committed  a  great 
error.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  tool  better  suited 
to  his  purposes  than  that  which  he  thus  threw  away, 
or  rather  put  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  If  New- 
castle had  been  suffered  to  play  at  being  first  minister, 
Bute  might  securely  and  quietly  have  enjoyed  the 
substance  of  power.  The  gradual  introduction  of 
Tories  into  all  the  departments  of  the  government 
might  have  been  effected  without  any  violent  clamour, 
if  the  chief  of  the  great  Whig  connection  had  been 
ostensibly  at  the  head  of  affairs.  This  was  sti'ongly  rep- 
resented to  Bute  by  Lord  Mansfield,  a  man  who  may 
justly  be  called  the  father  of  modem  Toryism,  of  To- 
ryism modified  to  suit  an  order  of  things  under  which 
the  House  of  Commons  is  the  most  powerful  body 
in  the  state.  The  theories  which  had  dazzled  Bute 
could  not  impose  on  the  fine  intellect  of  Mansfield. 
The  temerity  with  which  Bute  provoked  the  hostility 
of  powerful  and  deeply  rooted  interests,  was  displeasing 
to  Mansfield's  cold  and  timid  nature.  Expostulation, 
however,  was  vain.     Bute  was  impatient  of  advice, 
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drunk  with  success,  eager  to  be,  in  show  as  well  as 
in  reahty,  the  head  of  the  government.  He  had  en- 
gaged in  an  undertaking  in  which  a  screen  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  his  success,  and  even  to  his  safety. 
He  found  an  excellent  screen  ready  in  die  very  place 
where  it  was  most  needed ;  and  he  rudely  pushed  it 
away. 

And  now  the  new  system  of  government  came  into 
full  operation.  For  the  first  time  since  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  the  Tory  party  was  in  the 
ascendant.  The  prime  minister  himself  was  a  Tory. 
Lord  Egremont,  who  had  succeeded  Pitt  as  Secretary 
of  State,  was  a  Tory,  and  the  son  of  a  Tory.  Sir 
Francis  Dashwood,  a  man  of  slender  parts,  of  small 
experience,  and  of  notoriously  immoral  character,  was 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  no  reason  that 
could  be  imagined,  except  that  he  was  a  Tory,  and 
had  been  a  Jacobite.  The  royal  household  was  filled 
with  men  whose  favourite  toast,  a  few  years  before, 
had  been  the  King  over  the  water.  The  relative  po- 
sition of  the  two  great  national  seats  of  learning  was 
suddenly  changed.  The  University  of  Oxford  had 
long  been  the  chief  seat  of  disaffection.  In  troubled 
times,  the  High  Street  had  been  lined  >vith  bayonets  ; 
the  colleges  had  been  searched  by  the  King's  mes- 
sengers. Grave  doctors  were  in  the  habit  of  talking 
very  Ciceronian  treason  in  the  theatre;  and  the  un- 
dergraduates drank  bumpers  to  Jacobite  toasts,  and 
chanted  Jacobite  airs.  Of  four  successive  Chancellors 
of  the  Univewity,  one  had  notoriously  been  in  the  Pr^ 
tender's  service ;  the  other  three  were  fully  behevcd 
to  Ixi  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  exiled  family. 
Cambridge  had  therefore  been  especially  favoured  by 
the  Hanoverian  Princes,  and  had  shown  herself  grate 
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fill  for  their  patronage.  George  the  First  had  en- 
riched her  library ;  George  the  Second  had  contrib- 
nted  munificently  to  her  Senate  House.  Bishoprics 
and  deaneries  were  showered  on  her  children.  Her 
Chancellor  was  Newcastle,  the  chief  of  the  Whig 
aristocracy ;  her  High  Steward  was  Hardwicke,  the 
Whig  head  of  the  law.  Both  her  burgesses  had  held 
office  under  the  Whig  ministry.  Times  had  now 
changed.  The  University  of  Cambridge  was  received 
at  St.  James's  with  comparative  coldness.  The  an- 
swers to  the  addresses  of  Oxford  were  all  gracious- 
ness  and  warmth. 

The  watchwords  of  the  new  government  were  pi*e- 
rogative  and  purity.  The  sovereign  was  no  longer  to 
be  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  any  subject,  or  of  any 
combination  of  subjects.  George  the  Third  would  not 
be  forced  to  take  ministers  whom  he  disliked,  as  his 
grandfather  had  been  forced  to  take  Pitt.  George  the 
Third  would  not  be  forced  to  part  with  any  whom  he 
delighted  to  honour,  as  his  grandfather  had  been  forced 
to  part  with  Carteret.  At  the  same  time,  the  system 
of  bribery  which  had  grown  up  during  the  late  reigns 
was  to  cease.  It  was  ostentatiously  proclaimed  that, 
since  the  accession  of  the  young  King,  neither  constit- 
uents nor  representatives  had  been  bought  with  the 
secret  service  money.  To  free  Britain  from  corruption 
and  oligarchical  cabals,  to  detach  her  from  continental 
conr.ections,  to  bring  the  bloody  and  expensive  war 
with  France  and  Spain  to  a  close,  such  were  the  spe- 
cious objects  which  Bute  professed  to  procure. 

Some  of  these  objects  he  attained.  England  with- 
drew, at  the  cost  of  a  deep  stain  on  her  faith,  from  her 
German  connections.  The  war  with  France  and  Spain 
was  UTminated  by  a  peace,  honourable  indeed  and  ad- 
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vantageous  to  our  country,  yet  less  honourable  and  les8 
advantageous  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
long  and  almost  unbroken  series  of  victories,  by  land 
and  sea,  in  every  part  of  the  world.  But  the  only 
effect  of  Bute's  domestic  administration  was  to  make 
faction  wilder,  and  corruption  fouler  than  ever. 

The  mutual  animosity  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  par- 
ties had  begun  to  languish  after  the  fall  of  Walpole, 
and  had  seemed  to  be  almost  extinct  at  the  close  of  tlie 
reign  of  George  the  Second.  It  now  revived  in  all  itB 
force.  Many  Whigs,  it  is  true,  were  still  in  office. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  had  signed  the  treaty  with 
France.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  though  much  out 
of  humour,  still  continued  to  be  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Grenville,  who  led  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Fox, 
who  still  enjoyed  in  silence  the  immense  gains  of  the 
Pay  Office,  had  always  been  regarded  as  strong  Whigs. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  party  throughout  the  country  re- 
garded the  new  minister  with  abhorrence.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  want  of  popular  themes  for  invective  against 
his  character.  He  was  a  favoiuite;  and  &yourite8 
have  always  been  odious  in  this  country.  No  mere 
favourite  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  government  since 
the  dagger  of  Felton  had  reached  the  heart  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  After  that  event  the  most 
arbitrary  and  the  most  fi'ivolous  of  the  Stuarts  had  felt 
the  necessity  of  confiding  the  chief  direction  of  afiairs 
to  men  who  had  given  some  proof  of  parliamentary 
or  official  talent.  Strafford,  Falkland,  Clarendon,  Clif^ 
ford,  Shaflesbury,  Lauderdale,  Danby,  Temple,  Hali&x, 
Rochester,  Sunderland,  whatever  their  &ults  might  be, 
wevQ  all  men  of  acknowledged  ability.  They  did  not 
owe  their  eminence  merely  to  the  favour  of  the  sover- 
eign.    On  the  contrary,  they  owed  the  favour  of  the 
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sovereign  to  their  eminence.  Most  of  them,  indeed, 
had  first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  court  by  the  ca- 
pacity and  vigour  which  they  had  shown  in  opposition. 
The  Revolution  seemed  to  have  for  ever  secured  the 
state  against  the  domination  of  a  Carr  or  a  Villiers. 
Now,  however,  the  personal  regard  of  the  King  had  at 
once  raised  a  man  who  had  seen  nothing  of  public  busi* 
ness,  who  had  never  opened  his  lips  in  parhament,  ovei* 
the  heads  of  a  crowd  of  eminent  orators,  financiers, 
diplomatists.  From  a  private  gentleman,  this  fortu- 
nate minion  had  at  once  been  turned  into  a  Secretary 
of  State.  He  had  made  his  maiden  speech  when  at 
the  head  of  the  administration.  The  vulgar  resorted 
to  a  simple  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  and  the 
coarsest  ribaldry  against  the  Princess  Mother  was 
scrawled  on  every  wall  and  sung  in  every  alley. 

This  was  not  all.  The  spirit  of  party,  roused  by 
impolitic  provocation  from  its  long  sleep,  roused  in  turn 
a  still  fiercer  and  more  malignant  Fury,  the  spirit  of 
national  animosity.  The  grudge  of  Whig  against  Tory- 
was  mingled  with  the  grudge  of  Englishman  against 
Scot-  The  two  sections  of  the  great  British  people 
had  not  yet  been  indissolubly  blended  together.  The 
events  of  1716  and  of  1745  had  left  painful  and  endur- 
ing traces.  The  tradesmen  of  Comhill  had  been  in 
dread  of  seeing  their  tills  and  warehouses  plundered  by 
barelegged  mountaineers  firom  the  Grampians.  They 
still  recollected  that  Black  Friday,  when  the  news 
came  that  the  rebels  were  at  Derby,  when  all  the  shops 
in  the  city  were  closed,  and  when  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land began  to  pay  in  sixpences.  The  Scots,  on  the 
other  hand,  remembered,  with  natural  resentment,  the 
severity  with  which  the  insurgents  had  been  chastised, 
the  mflitary  outrages,  the  humiliating  laws,  the  heads' 
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Hxed  on  Temple  Bar,  the  fires  and  quartering  blocks 
on  Kennington  Common.  The  favourite  did  not  suffer 
the  English  to  forget  from  what  part  of  the  island  he 
came.  The  cry  of  all  the  south  was  that  the  public 
offices,  the  army,  the  navy,  were  filled  with  high- 
cheeked  Drummonds  and  Erskines,  Macdonalds  and 
Macgillivrays,  who  could  not  talk  a  Christian  tongue, 
and  some  of  whom  had  but  lately  begun  to  wear  Chris- 
tian breeches.  All  the  old  jokes  on  hills  without  trees, 
girls  without  stockings,  men  eating  the  food  of  hoi*8es, 
pails  emptied  from  the  fourteenth  story,  were  pointed 
against  these  lucky  adventurers.  To  the  honour  of 
the  Scots  it  must  be  said,  that  their  prudence  and  their 
pride  restrained  them  from  retaUation.  Like  the  prin- 
cess in  the  Arabian  tale,  they  stopped  their  ears  tight, 
and,  unmoved  by  the  shrillest  notes  of  abuse,  walked 
on,  without  once  looking  round,  straight  towards  the 
Golden  Fountain. 

Bute,  who  had  always  been  considered  as  a  man  of 
taste  and  reading,  affected,  from  the  moment  of  his 
elevation,  the  character  of  a  Maecenas.  If  he  expected 
to  conciliate  the  public  by  encouraging  literature  and 
ai*t,  he  was  grievously  mistaken.  Indeed,  none  of  the 
objects  of  his  munificence,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Johnson,  can  be  said  to  have  been  well  selected ;  and 
the  public,  not  unnaturally,  ascribed  the  selection  of 
Johnson  rather  to  the  Doctor's  political  prejudices  than 
to  his  litemry  merits :  for  a  wretched  scribbler  named 
Shebbeare,  who  had  nothing  in  common  with  Johnson 
except  violent  Jacobitism,  and  who  had  stood  in  the 
pillory  for  a  libel  on  the  Revolution,  was  honoured 
with  a  mark  of  royal  approbation,  similar  to  that 
which  was  bestowed  on  the  author  of  the  English 
Dictionary,  and  of  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.     It 
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WBs  remarked  that  Adam,  a  Scotchman,  was  the  court 
architect,  and  that  Ramsay,  a  Scotchman,  was  the 
court  painter,  and  was  preferred  to  Reynolds.  Mallet, 
a  Scotchman,  of  no  high  literary  fame,  and  of  infa- 
mous character,  partook  largely  of  the  liberality  of 
the  government.  John  Home,  a  Scotchman,  was  re- 
warded for  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  both  with  a  pen- 
sion and  with  a  sinecure  place.  But,  when  the  author 
of  the  Bard,  and  of  the  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard,  ventured  to  ask  for  a  Professorship,  the  emol- 
uments of  which  he  much  needed,  and  for  the  duties 
of  which  he  was,  in  many  respects,  better  qualified  than 
any  man  living,  he  was  refused ;  and  the  post  was  be- 
stowed on  the  pedagogue  under  whose  care  the  fevour- 
ite's  son-in-law.  Sir  James  Lowther,  had  made  such 
signal  proficiency  in  the  graces  and  in  the  humane  vir- 
tues. 

Thus,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  was  detested  by 
many  as  a  Tory,  by  many  as  a  favourite,  and  by  many 
as  a  Scot.  All  the  hatred  which  flowed  from  these 
various  sources  soon  mingled,  and  was  directed  in  one 
torrent  of  obloquy  against  the  treaty  of  peace.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  negotiated  that  treaty,  was 
hooted  through  the  streets.  Bute  was  attacked  in  his 
chair,  and  was  with  difficulty  rescued  by  a  troop  of  the 
guards.  He  could  hardly  walk  the  streets  in  safety 
without  disguising  himself.  A  gentleman  who  died 
not  many  years  ago  used  to  say  that  he  once  recognised 
the  favourite  Earl  in  the  piazza  of  Covent  Garden, 
muffled  in  a  large  coat,  and  with  a  hat  and  wig  drawn 
down  over  his  brows.  His  lordship's  established  type 
with  the  mob  was  a  jack  boot,  a  wretched  pun  on  his 
Christian  name  and  title.  A  jack  boot,  generally  ac- 
companied by  a  petticoat,  was  sometimes  fastened  on  a 
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gallows,  and  sometimes  committed  to  the  flames.  Libels 
on  the  court,  exceeding  in  audacity  and  rancour  any 
that  had  been  published  for  many  years,  now  appeared 
daily,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Wilkes,  with  lively 
insolence,  compared  the  mother  of  George  the  Thii'd 
to  the  mother  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  the  Scotch 
minister  to  the  gentle  Mortimer.  Churchill,  with  all 
the  energy  of  hatred,  deplored  the  fate  of  his  country, 
invaded  by  a  new  race  of  savages,  more  cruel  and 
ravenous  than  the  Picts  or  the  Danes,  the  poor,  proud 
children  of  Leprosy  and  Hunger.  It  is  a  slight  cir- 
cumstance, but  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that  in  this 
year  pamphleteers  first  ventured  to  print  at  length  tlie 
names  of  the  great  men  whom  they  lampooned.  George 
the  Second  had  always  been  the  K ^.  His  minis- 
ters had  been  Sir  R W ,  Mr.  P ,  and  the 

Duke  of  N .      But   the  libellers  of  George   the 

Third,  of  the  Princess  Mother,  and  of  Lord  Bute  did 
not  give  quarter  to  a  single  vowel. 

It  was  supposed  that  Lord  Temple  secretly  en- 
couraged the  most  scurrilous  assailants  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  truth,  tht»se  who  knew  his  habits  tracked 
him  as  men  track  a  mole.  It  was  his  nature  to  grub 
underground.  Whenever  a  heap  of  dirt  was  flung  up 
it  might  well  be  suspected  that  he  was  at  work  in  some 
foul  crooked  labyrinth  below.  Pitt  turned  away  from 
the  filthy  work  of  opposition,  with  the  same  scorn  with 
which  he  had  turned  away  from  the  filthy  work  of 
government.  He  had  the  magnanimity  to  proclaim 
every  where  the  disgust  which  he  felt  at  the  insults  of- 
fered by  his  own  adherents  to  the  Scottisli  nation,  and 
missed  no  opportunity  of  extolling  the  courage  and 
fidelity  which  the  Highland  regiments  had  displayed 
through  the  whole  war.     But,  though  he  disdained  to 
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use  any  but  lawfiil  and  honourable  weapons,  it  wac 
well  known  that  his  fair  blows  were  likely  to  be  far 
inoi-e  formidable  than  the  privy  thrusts  of  his  brother- 
in-law's  stiletto. 

Bute's  heart  began  to  fail  him.  The  Houses  were 
about  to  meet.  The  treaty  would  instantly  be  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  It  was  probable  that  Pitt,  the  great 
Whig  connection,  and  the  multitude,  would  all  be  on 
the  same  side.  The  &vourite  had  professed  to  hold  in 
abhorrence  those  means  by  which  preceding  ministers 
had  kept  the  House  of  Commons  in  good  humour. 
He  now  began  to  think  that  he  had  been  too  scrupu- 
lous. His  Utopian  visions  were  at  an  end.  It  was 
necessary,  not  only  to  bribe,  but  to  bribe  more  shame- 
lessly and  flagitiously  than  his  predecessors,  in  order  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  A  majority  must  be  secured, 
no  matter  by  what  means.  Could  Grenville  do  this  ? 
Would  he  do  it  ?  His  firmness  and  ability  had  not  yet 
been  tried  in  any  perilous  crisis.  He  had  been  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  humble  follower  of  his  brother  Tem- 
ple, and  of  his  brother-in-law  Pitt,  and  was  supposed, 
though  with  little  reason,  to  be  still  favourably  inclined 
towards  them.  Other  aid  must  be  called  in.  And 
where  was  other  aid  to  be  found? 

There  was  one  man,  whose  sharp  and  manly  logic 
had  often  in  debate  been  found  a  match  for  the  lofty 
and  impassioned  rhetoric  of  Pitt,  whose  talents  for 
jobbing  were  not  inferior  to  his  talents  for  debate, 
whose  dauntless  spirit  shrank  from  no  difficulty  or 
danger,  and  who  was  as  little  troubled  with  scruples  as 
with  fears.  Henry  Fox,  or  nobody,  could  weather  the 
storm  which  was  about  to  burst.  Yet  was  he  a  person 
to  whom  the  court,  even  in  that  extremity,  was  unwill- 
ing to  have  recourse.     He  had  abvays  been  regarded 
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as  a  Whig  of  the  Whigs-  He  had  been  the  friend 
and  disciple  of  Walpole.  He  had  long  been  connected 
by  close  ties  with  William  Duke  of  Cumberland.  By 
the  Tories  he  was  more  hated  than  any  man  living. 
So  strong  was  their  aversion  to  him  that  when,  in  the 
^Inte  reign,  he  had  attempted  to  form  a  party  against 
I  he  Duke  of  Newcastle,  they  had  thrown  all  their 
weight  into  Newcastle's  scale.  By  the  Scots,  Fox  was 
abhorred  as  the  confidential  friend  of  the  conqueror  of 
Culloden.  He  was,  on  personal  grounds,  most  ob- 
noxious to  the  Princess  Mother.  For  he  had,  imme- 
diately afler  her  husband's  death,  advised  the  late  King 
to  take  the  education  of  her  son,  the  heir  apparent,  oi- 
tirely  out  of  her  hands.  He  had  recently  given,  if  pos- 
sible, still  deeper  offence;  for  he  had  indulged,  not 
without  some  ground,  the  ambitious  hope  that  his  beau- 
tiful sister-in-law,  the  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  might  be 
queen  of  England.  It  had  been  observed  that  the 
King  at  one  time  rode  every  morning  by  the  grounds 
of  Holland  House,  and  that,  on  such  occasions.  Lady 
Sarah,  dressed  like  a  shepherdess  at  a  masquerade,  was 
making  hay  close  to  the  road,  which  was  then  separated 
by  no  wall  from  the  lawn.  On  account  of  the  part 
which  Fox  had  taken  in  this  singular  love  affair,  he  was 
the  only  member  of  the  Privy  Council  who  was  not 
summoned  to  the  meeting  at  which  his  Majesty  an- 
nounced his  intended  marriage  with  the  Princess  of 
Mecklenburg.  Of  all  the  statesmen  of  the  age,  there- 
fore, it  seemed  that  Fox  was  the  last  with  whom  Bute 
the  Tory,  the  Scot,  the  favourite  of  the  Princess 
Mother,  could,  under  any  circumstances,  act.  Yet  to 
Fox  Bute  was  now  compelled  to  apply. 

Fox  had  many  noble  and  amiable  qualities,  which  in 
private  life  shone  forth  in  full  lustre,  and  made  him 
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dear  to  his  children,  to  his  dependents,  and  to  his 
friends ;  but  as  a  public  man  he  had  no  title  to  esteem. 
In  him  the  vices  which  were  common  to  the  whole 
school  of  Walpole  appeared,  not  perhaps  in  their 
worst,  but  certainly  in  their  most  prominent  form  ;  for 
his  parliamentary  and  official  talents  made  all  his  faults 
conspicuous.  His  courage,  his  vehement  tempei',  hi; 
contempt  for  appearances,  led  him  to  display  much  that 
others,  quite  as  unscrupulous  as  himself,  covered  with 
a  decent  veil.  He  was  the  most  unpopular  of  the 
statesmen  of  his  time,  not  because  he  sinned  more  than 
many  of  them,  but  because  he  canted  less. 

He  felt  his  impopularity ;  but  he  felt  it  after  the 
fashion  of  strong  minds.  He  became,  not  cautious, 
but  reckless,  and  faced  the  rage  of  the  whole  nation 
with  a  scowl  of  inflexible  defiance.  He  was  born  with 
a  sweet  and  generous  temper ;  but  he  had  been  goaded 
and  baited  into  a  savageness  which  was  not  natural  to 
him,  and  which  amazed  and  shocked  those  who  knew 
him  best.  Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Bute,  in  ex- 
treme need,  applied  for  succour. 

That  succour  Fox  was  not  unwilling  to  afford. 
Though  by  no  means  of  an  envious  temper,  he  had 
undoubtedly  contemplated  the  success  and  pojjularity 
of  Pitt  with  bitter  mortification.  He  thought  himself 
Pitt's  match  as  a  debater,  and  Pitt's  superior  as  a  man 
of  business.  They  had  long  been  regarded  as  well- 
paired  rivals.  They  had  started  fair  in  the  career  of 
ambition.  They  had  long  ran  side  by  side.  At  length 
Fox  had  taken  the  lead,  and  Pitt  had  fallen  behind. 
Then  had  come  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune,  like  that  in 
Virgil's  foot-race.  Fox  had  stiunbled  in  the  miix?,  and 
had  not  only  been  defeated,  but  befouled.  Pitt  had 
reached  tlie  goal,  and  received  the  pri/iC.     The  emolu' 
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ments  of  the  Pay  Office  might  induce  the  defeated 
statesman  to  submit  in  silence  to  the  ascendency  of  his 
competitor,  but  could  not  satisfy  a  mind  conscious  of 
gieat  powers,  and  sore  &x>m  great  vexations.  A s  soon, 
therefore,  as  a  party  arose  adverse  to  the  war  and  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  great  war  minister,  the  hopes  of 
Fox  began  to  revive.  His  feuds  with  the  Princess 
Mother,  with  the  Scots,  with  the  Tories,  he  was  ready 
to  forget,  if,  by  the  help  of  his  old  enemies,  he  could 
now  regain  the  importance  which  he  had  lost,  and  con- 
front Pitt  on  equal  terms. 

The  alliance  was,  therefore,  soon  concluded.  Fox 
was  assured  that,  if  he  would  pilot  the  government 
out  of  its  embarrassing  situation,  he  should  be  re- 
warded with  a  peerage,  of  which  he  had  long  been 
desirous.  He  undertook  on  his  side  to  obtain,  by 
fair  or  foul  means,  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  peace.  In 
consequence  of  this  arrangement  he  became  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  Grenville,  stifling  his 
vexation  as  well  as  he  could,  sullenly  acquiesced  in  the 
change. 

Fox  had  expected  that  his  influence  would  secure 
to  the  court  the  cordial  support  of  some  eminent 
Whigs  who  were  his  personal  friends,  particularly  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. He  was  disappointed,  and  soon  found  tliat,  in 
addition  to  all  his  other  difficulties,  he  must  reckon  on 
the  opposition  of  the  ablest  prince  of  the  blood,  and 
of  the  great  house  of  Cavendish. 

But  he  had  pledged  himself  to  win  the  battle  ;  and 
he  was  not  a  man  to  go  back.  It  was  no  time  for 
squeamishness.  Bute  was  made  to  comprehend  that 
the  ministry  could  be  saved  only  by  practising  the 
tactics  of  Walpole   to   an    extent  at  which  Walpole 
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himself  would  have  stared.  The  Pay  Office  was 
turned  into  a  mart  for  votes.  Hmidreds  of  mem- 
bers were  closeted  there  with  Fox,  and,  as  there  is  too 
much  reascm  to  believe,  departed  carrying  with  them 
the  wages  of  infamy.  It  was  affirmed  by  persons 
who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion, that  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  were  thus  paid 
away  in  a  single  morning.  The  lowest  bribe  given, 
it  was  said,  was  a  bank-note  for  two  hundred  pounds. 

Intimidation  was  joined  with  corruption.  All  ranks, 
iirom  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  to  be  taught  that 
the  King  would  be  obeyed.  The  Lords  Lieutenants 
of  several  counties  were  dismissed.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  was  especially  singled  out  as  the  victim 
by  whose  fate  the  magnates  of  England  were  to  take 
Avaming.  His  wealth,  rank,  and  influence,  his  stain- 
less private  character,  and  the  constant  attachment 
of  his  &mily  to  the  House  of  Hanover  did  not  secure 
him  from  gross  personal  indignity.  It  was  known  that 
he  disapproved  of  the  course  which  tlie  government 
had  taken ;  and  it  was  accordingly  determined  to 
humble  tlie  Prince  of  the  Whigs,  as  he  had  been 
nicknamed  by  the  Princess  Mother.  He  went  to 
the  palace  to  pay  his  duty.  "  Tell  him,"  said  the 
King  to  a  page,  "  that  I  will  not  see  him."  The 
page  hesitated.  ^^  Go  to  him,"  said  the  King,  ^^  and 
tell  him  those  very  words."  The  message  was  deliv- 
ered. The  Duke  tore  off  his  gold  key,  and  went  away 
boiling  with  anger.  His  relations  who  were  in  office 
instantly  resigned.  A  few  days  later,  the  King  called 
for  the  list  of  Privy  Councillors,  and  with  his  own 
nand  struck  out  the  Duke's  name. 

In  this  step  there  was  at  least  courage,  though  little 
wisdom  or  good  nature.     But,  as  nothing  was  too  high 
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for  thu  revenge  of  the  court,  so  also  was  nothing  too 
low.  A  persecution,  such  as  had  never  been  known 
before,  and  has  never  been  known  since,  raged  in 
every  public  department.  Great  numbers  of  humble 
and  laborious  clerks  were  deprived  of  their  bread, 
not  because  they  had  neglected  their  duties,  not  be- 
cause they  had  taken  an  active  part  against  the  minis- 
try, but  merely  because  they  had  owed  their  situations 
to  the  recommendation  of  some  nobleman  or  gentle- 
man who  was  against  the  peace.  The  proscription 
extended  to  tidewaiters,  to  gangers,  to  doorkeepers. 
One  poor  man  to  whom  a  pension  had  been  given 
for  his  gallantry  in  a  fight  with  smugglers,  was  de- 
prived of  it  because  he  liad  been  befriended  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  An  aged  widow,  who,  on  account  of 
her  husband's  services  in  the  navy,  had,  many  years 
before,  been  made  housekeeper  to  a  public  office,  was 
dismissed  from  her  situation,  because  it  was  imagined 
that  she  was  distantly  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
Cavendish  family.  The  public  clamour,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  grew  daily  louder  and  louder.  But  the 
louder  it  grew,  the  more  resolutely  did  Fox  go  on  with 
the  work  which  he  had  begun.  His  old  friends  could 
not  conceive  what  had  possessed  him.  "  I  could  for- 
give," said  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  "  Fox's  political 
vagaries  ;  but  I  am  quite  confounded  by  his  inhuman- 
ity.    Surely  he  used  to  be  the  best-natured  of  men." 

At  last  Fox  went  so  far  as  to  take  a  legal  opinion 
on  the  question,  whether  the  patents  granted  by  George 
the  Second  wera  binding  on  George  the  Third.  It  is 
said,  that,  if  his  coUeaguas  had  not  flinched,  he  would 
at  once  have  turned  out  the  Tellers  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Justices  in  Eyre. 

Mc'ainvhil?    the    Parliament   met.     The    ministers, 
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more  hated  by  the  people  than  ever,  were  secure  of  a 
majority,  and  they  had  also  reason  to  hope  that  they 
would  have  the  advantage  in  the  debates  as  well  as 
in  the  divisions  ;  for  Pitt  was  confined  to  his  chamber 
by  a  severe  attack  of  gout.  His  friends  moved  to  defer 
the  consideration  of  the  treaty  till  he  should  be  abl^ 
to  attend:  but  the  motion  was  rejected.  The  great 
day  arrived.  The  discussion  had  lasted  some  time, 
when  a  loud  huzza  was  heard  in  Palace  Yard.  The 
noise  came  nearer  and  nearer,  up  the  stairs,  through 
the  lobby.  The  door  opened,  and  from  the  midst 
of  a  shouting  multitude  came  forth  Pitt,  borne 
in  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  His  face  was  thin 
and  ghastly,  his  limbs  swathed  in  flannel,  liis  crutch 
in  his  hand.  The  bearers  set  him  down  within  the 
bar.  His  friends  instantly  surrounded  him,  and  with 
their  help  he  crawled  to  his  seat  near  the  table. 
In  this  condition  he  spoke  three  hours  and  a  half 
against  the  peace.  During  that  time  he  was  repeat- 
edly forced  to  sit  down  and  to  use  cordials.  It  may 
well  be  supposed  that  his  voice  was  faint,  that  his 
action  was  languid,  and  that  his  speech,  though  oc- 
casionally brilliant  and  impressive,  was  feeble-  when 
compared  with  his  best  oratorical  performances.  But 
those  who  remembered  what  he  had  done,  and  who 
saw^  what  he  suffered,  listened  to  him  with  emotions 
stronger  than  any  that  mere  eloquence  can  produce. 
He  was  unable  to  stay  for  the  division,  and  was  carried 
away  from  the  House  amidst  shouts  as  loud  as  those 
which  had  announced  his  arrival. 

A  large  majority  approved  the  peace.  The  exulta- 
tion of  the  court  was  boundless.  "  Now,"  exclainiefl 
the  Princess  Mother,  "  my  son  is  really  King."  The 
young  sovereign  spoke  rf  himself  as  freed  from  the 
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bondage  in  which  his  grand&ther  had  been  held. 
On  one  point,  it  was  announced,  his  mind  was  nn- 
alterablj  made  up.  Under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever should  those  Whig  grandees,  who  had  enslaved 
his  predecessors  and  endeavoured  to  enslave  himself 
be  restored  to  power. 

This  vaunting  was  premature.  The  real  strength 
of  the  ikvourite  was  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  votes  which  he  had,  on  one  particular  cU- 
vision,  been  able  to  command.  He  was  soon  again  in 
difficulties.  The  most  important  part  of  his  budget 
was  a  tax  on  cider.  This  measure  was  opposed,  not 
only  by  those  who  were  generally  hostile  to  his  ad- 
ministration, but  also  by  many  of  liis  supporters. 
The  name  of  excise  had  always  been  hateftil  to  the 
Tories.  One  of  the  chief  crimes  of  Walpole  in  their 
eyes,  had  been  his  partiality  for  this  mode  of  raising 
money.'  The  Tory  Johnson  had  in  his  Dictionary 
given  so  scurrilous  a  definition  of  the  word  Excise, 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  had  seriously  thought 
of  prosecuting  him.  The  countie$  which  the  new 
impost  particularly  affected  had  always  been  Tory 
counties.  It  was  the  boast  of  John  Philips,  the  poet 
of  the  English  vintage,  that  the  Cider-land  had  ever 
been  faithftil  to  the  throne,  and  that  all  the  pnining- 
hooks  of  her  thousand  orchards  had  been  beaten  into 
swords  for  the  service  of  the  ill  fated  Stuarts.  The 
effect  of  Bute's  fiscal  scheme  was  to  produce  an  union 
between  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  of  the  Cider-land 
and  the  Whigs  of  the  capital.  Herefordshire  and 
Worcestershire  were  in  a  flame.  The  city  of  London, 
though  not  so  directly  interested,  was,  if  possible,  still 
moi*e  excited.  The  debates  on  this  question  irrepara- 
bly damaged  the  government.     Daslvwood's  financial 
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Statement  had  been  confiised  and  absurd  beyond  belief, 
and  had  been  received  by  the  House  with  roars  of 
laughter.  He  had  sense  enough  to  be  conscious  of  his 
unfitness  for  the  high  situation  which  he  held,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  comical  fit  of  despair,  "What  shall 
I  rlo  ?  The  boys  will  point  at  me  in  the  street,  and 
cry,  '  There  goes  the  worst  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  ever  was.' "  George  Grenville  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  spoke  strongly  on  his  favourite 
theme,  the  profusion  with  which  the  late  war  had 
been  carried  on.  That  profusion,  he  said,  had  made 
taxes  necessary.  He  called  on  the  gentlemen  opposite 
to  him  to  say  where  they  would  have  a  tax  laid,  and 
dwelt  on  this  topic  with  his  usual  prolixity.  "  Let 
them  tell  me  where,"  he  repeated  in  a  monotonous 
and  somewhat  fretful  tone.  "  I  say,  sir,  let  them  tell 
me  where.  I  repeat  it,  sir;  I  am  entitled  to  say  to 
them.  Tell  me  where."  Unluckily  for  him,  Pitt  had 
come  down  to  the  House  that  night,  and  had  been 
bitterly  provoked  by  the  reflections  thrown  on  the 
war.  He  revenged  himself  by  murmuring,  in  a  whine 
resembling  Grenville's,  a  line  of  a  well  known  song, 
"  Gentle  Shepherd,  tell  me  where."  "  If,"  cried  Gren- 
ville, "  gentlemen  are  to  be  treated  in  this  way " 

Pitt,  as  was  his  fashion,  when  he  meant  to  mark  ex- 
treme contempt,  rose  deliberately,  made  his  bow,  and 
walked  out  of  the  House,  leaving  his  brotlier-in-law 
in  convulsions  of  rage,  and  every  body  else  in  conviJ- 
gions  of  laughter.  It  was  long  before  Grenville  lost 
I  he  nickname  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd. 

But  the  ministry  had  vexations  still  more  serious  to 
endure.  The  hatred  which  the  Tories  and  Scots  bore 
to  Fox  was  implacable.  In  a  moment  of  extreme  peril, 
they  had  consented  to  put  themselves  under  his  guid- 
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ance.  Bat  the  aversion  with  which  they  regarded  him 
broke  forth  as  soon  as  the  crisis  seemed  to  be  ov«r. 
Some  of  them  attacked  him  about  the  accounts  of  the 
Pay  Office.  Some  of  them  rudely  interrupted  him 
when  speaking,  by  laughter  and  ironical  cheers.  He 
was  naturally  desirous  to  escape  firom  so  disagreeable  a 
situation,  and  demanded  the  peerage  which  had  been 
pi*omised  as  the  reward  of  his  services. 

It  was  clear  that  there  must  be  some  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  ministry.  But  scarcely  any,  even 
of  those  who,  from  their  situation,  might  be  supposed 
to  be  in  all  the  secrets  of  the  government,  anticipated 
what  really  took  place.  To  the  amazement  of  the 
Parliament  and  the  nation,  it  was  suddenly  announced 
that  Bute  had  resigned. 

Twenty  different  explanations  of  this  strange  step 
were  suggested.  Some  attributed  it  to  profound  de- 
sign, and  some  to  sudden  panic.  Some  said  that  the 
lampoons  of  the  opposition  had  driven  the  Earl  from 
the  field ;  some  that  he  had  taken  office  only  in  order 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  and  had  always  meant  to 
retire  when  that  object  had  been  accomplished.  He 
pubUcly  assigned  ill  health  as  his  reason  for  quitting 
business,  and  privately  complained  that  he  was  not 
cordially  seconded  by  his  colleagues,  and  that  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  particular,  whom  he  had  himself  brought 
into  the  cabinet,  gave  him  no  support  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  Mansfield  was,  indeed,  fiir  too  sagacious  not 
to  perceive  that  Bute's  situation  was  one  of  great  peril, 
and  far  too  timorous  to  thrust  himself  into  peril  for  the 
sake  of  another.  The  probability,  however,  is  that 
Bute's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  like  the  conduct  of 
most  men  on  most  occasions,  was  determined  by  mixed 
motives.     We  suspect  that  he  was  sick  of  office ;  for 
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this  is  a  feeling  much  more  common  among  ministers 
dian  persons  who  see  public  life  from  a  distance  are 
disposed  to  believe ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  natu- 
ral than  that  this  feeling  should  take  possession  of  the 
mind  of  Bute.  In  general,  a  statesman  climbs  by  slow 
degrees.  Many  laborious  years  elapse  before  he  reaches 
the  topmost  pinnacle  of  preferment.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career,  therefore,  he  is  constantly  lured  on 
by  seeing  something  above  him.  During  his  ascent 
he  gradually  beoMnes  inured  to  the  annoyances  which 
belong  to  a  life  of  ambaticm.  By  the  time  that  he  has 
attained  the  highest  point,  he  has  become  patient  of 
labour  and  callous  to  abuse.  He  is  kept  constant  to 
his  vocation,  in  spite  of  all  its  discomforts,  at  first  by 
hope,  and  at  last  by  habit.  It  was  not  so  with  Bute. 
His  whole  public  life  lasted  little  more  than  two  years. 
On  the  day  on  which  he  became  a  politician  he  be- 
came a  cabinet  minister.  In  a  few  months  he  was, 
both  in  name  and  in  show,  chief  of  the  administration. 
Ghreater  than  he  had  been  he  could  not  be.  If  what 
be  already  possessed  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
no  delusion  remained  to  entice  him  onward.  He  had 
been  cloyed  with  the  pleasures  of  ambition  before  he 
had  been  seasoned  to  its  pains.  His  habits  had  not 
been  such  as  were  likely  to  fortify  his  mind  against 
obloquy  and  public  hatred.  He  had  reached  his  forty- 
eighth  year  in  dignified  ease,  without  knowing,  by 
|)ersonal  experience,  what  it  was  to  be  ridiculed  and 
slandered.  All  at  once,  without  any  previous  initia- 
tion, he  had  found  himself  exposed  to  such  a  storm  of 
invective  and  satire  as  had  never  burst  on  the  head  of 
any  statesman.  The  emoluments  of  office  were  now 
nothing  to  him  ;  for  he  had  just  succeeded  to  a  princely 
property  by  the  death  of  his  fatheiwn-law.      All  the 
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honours  which  could  be  bestowed  on  him  he  liad 
already  secured.  He  had  obtained  the  Garter  for 
himself,  sCnd  a  British  peerage  for  his  son.  He  seems 
also  to  have  imagined  that  by  quitting  the  treasury 
he  should  escape  from  danger  and  abuse  without  really 
resigning  power,  and  should  still  be  able  to  exercise  in 
private  supreme  influence  over  the  royal  mind. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  motives,  he  retired. 
Fox  at  the  same  time  took  refiige  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  George  Grenville  became  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

We  believe  that  those  who  made  this  arrangement 
fully  intended  that  Grenville  should  be  a  mere  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  Bute ;  for  Grenville  was  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  known  even  to  those  who  had  observed  him 
long.  He  passed  for  a  mere  official  drudge ;  and  be 
had  all  the  industry,  the  minute  accuracy,  the  formality, 
the  tediousness,  which  belong  to  the  character.  But 
he  had  other  qualities  which  had  not  yet  shown  them- 
selves, devouring  ambition,  dauntless  courage,  selfcon- 
fidence  amounting  to  presumption,  and  a  temper  which 
could  not  endure  opposition.  He  was  not  disposed  to 
be  any  body's  tool ;  and  he  had  no  attachment,  polit- 
ical or  personal,  to  Bute.  The  two  men  had,  indeed, 
nothing  in  common,  except  a  strong  propensity  towards 
harsh  and  unpopular  courses.  Their  principles  were 
fundamentally  different.  Bute  was  a  Tory.  Grenville 
would  have  been  very  angry  with  any  person  who 
should  have  denied  his  claim  to  be  a  Whig.  He  was 
more  prone  to  tyrannical  measures  than  Bute ;  but 
he  loved  tyranny  only  when  disguised  under  the  forma 
of  constitutional  liberty.  He  mixed  up,  after  a  fash- 
ion then  ifot  very  unusual,  the  theories  of  the  repub- 
licans of  the  seventeenth  century  with  the  technical 
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maxims  of  English  law,  and  thus  succeeded  in  com- 
bining anarchical  speculation  with  arbitrary  practice. 
The  voice  of  the  people  was  the  voice  of  God ;  but 
the  only  legitimate  organ  througli  which  the  voice  of 
the  people  could  be  uttered  was  the  Parliament  All 
power  was  from  the  people ;  but  to  the  Parliament  the 
whole  power  of  the  people  had  been  delegated.  No 
Oxonian  divine  had  ever,  even  in  the  years  which  im« 
mediately  followed  the  Restoration,  demanded  for  tlte 
King  so  abject,  so  unreasoning  a  homage,  as  Grenville. 
on  what  he  considered  as  the  purest  Whig  principles, 
demanded  for  the  Parliament.  As  he  wished  to  see 
the  Pariiament  despotic  over  the  nation,  so  he  wished 
to  see  it  also  despotic  over  the  court.  In  his  view  the 
prime  minister,  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  ought  to  be  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The 
King  was  a  mere  Childeric  or  Chilperic,  who  might 
well  think  himself  lucky  in  being  permitted  to  enjoy 
such  handsome  apartments  at  St.  James's,  and  so  fine 
a  park  at  Windsor. 

Thus  the  opinions  of  Bute  and  those  of  Grenville 
were  diametrically  opposed.  Nor  was  there  any  private 
friendship  between  the  two  statesmen.  Grenville's 
nature  was  not  forgiving;  and  he  well  remembered 
how,  a  few  months  before,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
yield  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Conunons  to  Fox. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
worst  administration  which  has  governed  England 
since  the  Revolution  was  that  of  George  Grenville. 
His  public  acts  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  out- 
rages on  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  outrages  on  the 
dignity  of  the  crown. 

He  began  by  making  war  on  the  press.  John  Wilkes, 
member   of  Parliament    for    Aylesbury,   was   singletl 
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out  for  persecution.  Wilkes  had,  till  very  lately, 
been  known  chiefly  as  one  of  the  most  profane,  licen- 
tious, and  agreeable  rakes  about  town.  He  was  a  man 
of  taste,  reading,  and  engaging  manners.  His  sprightly 
conversation  was  the  delight  of  green  rooms  and  tav- 
erns, and  pleased  even  grave  hearers  when  he  was  suf* 
fidently  under  restraint  to  abstain  from  detailing  the 
particulars  of  his  amours,  and  from  bi^eaking  jests 
on  the  New  Testament.  His  expensive  debaucheries 
forced  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  Jews.  He  was 
soon  a  ruined  man,  and  determined  to  try  his  chance 
as  a  political  adventurer.  In  parhament  he  ^  did  not 
succeed.  His  speaking,  though  pert,  was  feeble,  and 
by  no  means  interested  his  hearers  so  much  as  to  make 
them  forget  his  face,  which  was  so  hideous  that  the 
caricaturists  were  forced,  in  their  own  despite,  to  flatter 
him.  As  a  writer,  he  made  a  better  figure.  He  set 
up  a  weekly  paper,  called  the  North  Briton.  This  jour- 
nal, written  with  some  pleasantry,  and  great  audacity 
and  impudence,  had  a  considerable  number  of  readers. 
Forty-four  numbers  had  been  published  when  Bute 
resigned ;  and,  though  almost  every  number  had  con- 
tained matter  grossly  libellous,  no  prosecution  had  been 
instituted.  The  forty-fifth  number  was  innocent  when 
compared  with  the  majority  of  those  which  had  pre- 
ceded it,  and  indeed  contained  nothing  so  strong  as 
may  in  our  time  be  found  daily  in  the  leading  articles 
of  the  Times  and  Morning  Chronicle.  But  Grenville 
was  now  at  the  head  of  ai&irs.  A  new  spirit  had  been 
iniused  into  the  administration.  Authority  was  to  be 
upheld.  The  government  was  no  longer  to  be  braved 
with  impunity.  Wilkes  was  arrested  under  a  general 
warrant,  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  and  confined  there 
^th  circumstances  of  unusual  severity.     His  papers 
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were  seized,  and  carried  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
These  harsh  and  illegal  measures  produced  a  violent 
outbreak  of  popular  rage,  which  was  soon  changed  to 
delight  and  exultation.  The  arrest  was  pronounced 
unlawiul  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  which 
Chief  Justice  Pratt  presided,  and  the  prisoner  was  dis- 
charged. This  victory  over  the  government  was  cel- 
ebi-ated  with  enthusiasm  both  in  London  and  in  tho 
cider  counties. 

While  the  ministers  were  daily  becoming  more  odi- 
ous to  the  nation,  they  were  doing  their  best  to  make 
themselves  also  odious  to  the  court.  They  gave  the 
King  plainly  to  understand  that  they  were  determined 
not  to  be  Lord  Bute's  creatures,  and  exacted  a  promise 
that  no  secret  adviser  should  have  access  to  the  royal 
ear.  They  soon  found  reason  to  suspect  that  this 
promise  had  not  been  observed.  They  remonstrated 
in  terms  less  respectful  than  their  master  had  been  ac- 
customed to  hear,  and  gave  him  a  fortnight  to  make  his 
choice  between  his  favourite  and  his  cabinet. 

George  the  Third  was  greatly  disturbed.  He  had 
but  a  few  weeks  before  exulted  in  his  deliverance  from 
the  yoke  of  the  great  Whig  connection.  He  had  even 
declared  that  his  honour  would  not  permit  him  ever 
again  to  admit  the  members  of  that  connection  into  his 
service.  He  now  foimd  that  he  had  only  exchanged 
one  set  of  masters  for  another  set  still  harsher  and  more 
imperious.  In  his  distress  he  thought  on  Pitt.  From 
Pitt  it  was  possible  that  better  terms  might  be  obtained 
than  either  from  Grenville,  or  from  the  party  of  which 
Newcastle  was  the  head. 

Grenville,  on  his  return  from  an  excursion  into  the 
country,  repaired  to  Buckingham  House.  He  was 
astonished  to  find  at  the  entrance  a  chair,  the  shape  of 
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which  was  well  known  to  him,  and  indeed  to  all  Lon« 
don.  It  was  distinguished  by  a  large  boot,  made  for 
the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  great  Commoner's 
gouty  leg,  Grenville  guessed  the  whole.  His  brother- 
in-law  was  closeted  with  the  King.  Bute,  provoked  by 
what  he  considered  as  the  unfriendly  and  ungrateful 
conduct  of  his  successors,  had  himself  proposed  that 
Pitt  should  be  summoned  to  the  palace. 

Pitt  had  two  audiences  on  two  successive  days. 
What  passed  at  the  first  interview  led  him  to  expect 
that  the  negotiation  would  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
close  ;  but  on  the  morrow  he  found  the  King  less  com- 
plying. The  best  account,  indeed  the  only  trustworthy 
account  of  the  conference,  is  that  which  was  taken 
from  Pitt's  own  mouth  by  Lord  Hardwicke.  It  ap- 
pears that  Pitt  strongly  represented  the  importance  of 
conciliating  those  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party  who  had 
been  so  unhappy  as  to  incur  the  royal  displeasiure. 
They  had,  he  said,  been  the  most  constant  friends  of 
the  House  of  Hanover.  Their  power  was  great ;  they 
had  been  long  versed  in  public  business.  If  they  were 
to  be  under  sentence  of  exclusion,  a  solid  administra- 
tion could  not  be  formed.  His  Majesty  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  putting  himself  into  the  hands  of  those 
whom  he  had  recently  chased  fix)m  his  court  with  the 
strongest  marks  of  anger.  "I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Pitt,'* 
he  said,  "  but  I  see  this  will  not  do.  My  honour  is 
concerned.  I  must  support  my  honour."  How  his 
Majesty  succeeded  in  supporting  his  honour,  we  shall 
soon  see. 

Pitt  retired,  and  the  King  was  I'educed  to  request 
the  ministers,  whom  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  dis- 
carding, to  remain  in  office.  During  the  two  years 
which  followed,  Grenville,  now  closely  leagued  with 
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the  Bedfords,  was  the  master  of  the  court ;  and  a  hard 
master  he  proved.  He  knew  that  he  was  kept  in  place 
only  because  there  was  no  choice  except  between  him- 
self and  the  Whigs.  That  under  any  circumstances 
the  Whigs  would  be  forgiven,  he  thought  impossible. 
The  late  attempt  to  get  rid  of  him  had  roused  his 
resentment ;  the  failure  of  that  attempt  had  liberated 
him  fi*om  all  fear.  He  had  never  been  very  courtly. 
He  now  begun  to  hold  a  language,  to  which,  since  tbo 
days  of  Comet  Joyce  and  President  Bradshaw,  no 
English  King  had  been  compelled  to  listen. 

In  one  matter,  indeed,  Grenville,  at  the  expense  of 
justice  and  liberty,  gratified  the  passions  of  the  court 
while  gratifying  his  own.  The  persecution  of  Wilkes 
was  eagerly  pressed.  He  had  written  a  parody  on 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  entitled  the  Essay  on  Woman, 
and  had  appended  to  it  notes,  in  ridicule  of  Wabur- 
ton's  famous  Commentary.  This  composition  was  ex- 
ceedingly profligate,  but  not  more  so,  we  think,  than 
some  of  Pope's  own  works,  the  imitation  of  the  second 
satire  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  for  example ;  and, 
to  do  Wilkes  justice,  he  had  not,  like  Pope,  given  his 
ribaldry  to  the  world.  He  had  merely  printed  at  a 
private  press  a  very  small  number  of  copies,  which  he 
meant  to  present  to  some  of  his  boon  companions, 
whose  morals  were  in  no  more  danger  of  being  cor- 
rupted by  a  loose  book  than  a  negro  of  being  tanned 
by  a  warm  sun.  A  tool  of  the  government,  by  giving 
a  bribe  to  the  printer,  procured  a  copy  of  this  trash, 
and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers.  The  min- 
isters resolved  to  visit  Wilkes's  offence  against  decorum 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  What  share  piety 
and  respect  for  morals  had  in  dictating  this  resolution, 
our  readers  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  no  person  was 
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more  eager  for  bringing  the  libertine  poet  to  punisli- 
ment  than  Lord  March,  afterwards  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry.  On  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  Parliament, 
the  book,  thus  disgracefully  obtained,  was  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  whom  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  interest  had  made  Secretary  of 
State.  The  unfortunate  author  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  his  licentious  poem  had  ever  been  seen, 
except  by  his  printer  and  by  a  few  of  his  dissipated 
companions,  till  it  was  produced  in  full  Parliament. 
Though  he  was  a  man  of  easy  temper,  averse  from 
danger,  and  not  very  susceptible  of  shame,  the  surprise, 
the  disgrace,  the  prospect  of  utter  ruin,  put  him  beside 
himself.  He  picked  a  quarrel  with  one  of  Lord  Bate's 
dependents,  fought  a  duel,  was  seriously  wounded,  and 
when  half  recovered,  fled  to  France.  His  enemies  had 
now  their  own  way  both  in  the  Parliament  and  in  the 
King's  Bench.  He  was  censured,  expelled  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  outlawed.  His  works  were  or- 
dered to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  Yet 
was  the  multitude  still  true  to  him.  In  the  minds  even 
of  many  moral  and  religious  men,  his  crime  seeme<l 
light  when  compared  with  the  crime  of  his  accusers. 
The  conduct  of  Sandwich,  in  particular,  excited  uni- 
versal disgust.  His  own  vices  were  notorious ;  and, 
only  a  fortnight  before  he  laid  the  Essay  on  Woman 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  he  had  been  drinking  and 
singing  loose  catches  with  Wilkes  at  one  of  the  most 
dissolute  clubs  in  London.  Shortly  after  the  meeting 
<if  Parliament,  the  Beggar's  Opera  was  acted  at  Coven t 
Oarden  theatre.  When  Macheath  uttered  the  woixls  — 
"  That  Jemmy  Twitcher  should  peach  me  I  own  sur- 
prised me,"  —  pit,  boxes,  and  galleries,  burst  into  a 
roar   which   seemed   likely  to  bring   the   roof  down. 
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From  that  day  Sandwich  was  universally  known  by 
the  nickname  of  Jemmy  Twitcher.  The  ceremony  of 
burning  the  North  Briton  was  interrupted  by  a  riot. 
The  constables  were  beaten ;  the  paper  was  rescued ; 
and,  instead  of  it,  a  jack  boot  and  a  petticoat  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  Wilkes  had  instituted  an 
action  for  the  seizure  of  his  papers  against  the  Under- 
secretary of  State.  The  jury  gave  a  thousand  pounds 
damages.  But  neither  these  nor  any  other  indications 
of  public  feeling  had  power  to  move  Gxenville.  He 
had  the  Parliament  with  him:  and,  according  to  his 
political  creed,  the  sense  of  tlie  nation  was  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  Parliament  alone. 

Soon,  however,  he  found  reason  to  fear  that  even 
the  Parliament  might  Gn\  him.  On  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  general  warrants,  the  Opposition,  having 
on  its  side  all  sound  principles,  all  constitutional  au- 
thorities, and  the  voice  of  the  whole  nation,  mustered 
in  great  force,  and  was  joined  by  many  who  did  not 
ordinarily  vote  against  the  government.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  ministry,  in  a  very  full  House,  had  a  majority 
<rf  only  fourteen  votes.  The  storm,  however,  blew 
over.  The  spirit  of  the  Opposition,  fix)m  whatever 
cause,  began  to  flag  at  the  moment  when  success 
seemed  almost  certain.  The  session  ended  without 
any  change.  Pitt,  whose  eloquence  had  shone  with  its 
usual  lustre  in  all  the  principal  debates,  and  whose 
popularity  was  greater  than  ever,  was  still  a  private 
man.  Grenville,  detested  alike  by  the  court  and  by 
tlie  people,  was  still  minister. 

As  soon  as  the  Houses  had  risen,  Grenville  took  a 
step  which  proved,  even  more  signally  than  any  of  his 
past  acts,  how  despotic,  how  acrimonious,  and  how 
fearless   his  nature  was.     Among  the  gentlemen  not 
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ordinarily  opposed  to  the  government,  wlio,  on  the 
great  constitutional  question  of  general  wan-ants,  had 
voted  with  the  minoritv,  was  Henry  Conway,  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  a  brave  soldier,  a  tolerable 
speaker,  and  a  well-meaning,  though  not  a  wise  or 
vigorous  politician.  He  was  now  deprived  of  his  regi- 
ment, the  merited  reward  of  faithful  and  gallant  service 
in  two  wars.  It  was  confidently  asserted  that  in  this 
violent  measure  the  King  heartily  concurred. 

But  whatever  pleasure  the  persecution  of  Wilkes,  or 
the  dismissal  of  Conway,  may  have  given  to  the  royal 
mind,  it  is  certain  that  his  Majesty's  aversion  to  his 
ministers  increased  day  by  day.  Grenville  Was  as 
frugal  of  the  public  money  as  of  his  own,  and  morose- 
ly refused  to  accede  to  the  King's  request,  tliat  a  few 
thousand  pounds  might  be  expended  in  buying  some 
open  fields  to  the  west  of  the  gardens  of  Buckingham 
House.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  the  fields  were 
soon  covered  with  buildings,  and  the  King  and  Queen 
were  overlooked  in  their  most  private  walks  by  the  up- 
per windows  of  a  hundred  houses.  Nor  was  this  the 
worst.  Grenville  was  as  liberal  of  words  as  he  was 
sparing  of  guineas.  Instead  of  explaining  himself  in 
that  clear,  concise,  and  lively  manner,  which  alone 
could  win  the  attention  of  a  young  mind  new  to  busi- 
ness, he  spoke  in  the  closet  just  as  he  spoke  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  When  he  had  harangued  two 
hours,  he  looked  at  his  watch,  as  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  looking  at  the  clock  opposite  the  Speaker's 
chair,  apologised  for  the  length  of  his  discourse,  and 
then  went  on  for  an  hour  more.  The  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  can  cough  an  orator  down,  or  can 
walk  away  to  dinner;  and  they  were  by  no  means 
sparing  in  the  use  of  these  privileges  when  Grenville 
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was  on  his  legs.  But  the  poor  young  King  had  to 
endure  all  this  eloquence  with  mournful  civility.  To 
the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  to  talk  with  horror  of 
Grenville's  orations. 

About  this  time  took  place  one  of  the  most  singulnr 
events  in  Pitt's  life.  There  was  a  certain  Sir  William 
Pynsent,  a  Somersetshire  baronet  of  Wliig  politics, 
who  had  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  and  had  retired  to  rural 
privacy  when  the  Tory  party,  towards  the  end  of  her 
reign,  obtained  the  ascendency  in  her  councils.  His 
manners  were  eccentric.  His  morals  lay  under  very 
odious  imputations.  But  his  fidelity  to  hb  political 
opinions  was  unalterable.  During  fifty  years  of  seclu- 
sion he  continued  to  brood  over  the  circumstances 
which  had  driven  him  from  public  life,  the  dismissal 
of  the  Whigs,  the  i>eace  of  Utrecht,  the  desertion  of 
our  allies.  He  now  thought  that  he  perceived  a  close 
analogy  between  the  well  remembered  events  of  his 
youth  and  the  events  which  he  had  witnessed  in  ex- 
treme old  age;  between  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough 
and  the  disgrace  of  Pitt;  between  the  elevation  of 
Harley  and  the  elevation  of  Bute  ;  between  the  treaty 
negotiated  by  St.  John  and  the  treaty  negotiated  by 
Bedford ;  between  the  wrongs  of  the  House  of  Austria 
in  1712  and  the  wrongs  of  the  House  of  Branden- 
burgh  in  1762.  This  fiincy  took  such  possession  of  the 
old  man's  mind  that  he  determined  to  leave  his  whole 
property  to  Pitt.  In  this  way  Pitt  unexpectedly  came 
into  possession  of  near  three  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Nor  could  all  the  maUce  of  his  enemies  find  any 
ground  for  reproach  in  the  transaction.  Nobody  could 
call  him  a  legacy  hunter.  Nobody  could  accuse  him 
of  seizing  that  to  which   others  had  a  better  claim. 
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For  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  Sir  WiUiam ;  and 
Sir  Wilh'am  had  left  no  relation  so  near  as  to  be  entitled 
to  form  any  expectations  respecting  tlie  estate. 

The  fortunes  of  Pitt  seemed  to  flourish ;  but  his 
health  was  worse  than  ever.  We  cannot  find  that, 
during  the  session  which  began  in  January  1765,  he 
once  appeared  in  parliament.  He  remained  some 
months  in  profound  retirement  at  Hayes,  his  £Eivour- 
ite  villa,  scarcely  moving  except  from  his  annchair  to 
his  bed,  and  from  his  bed  to  his  armchair,  and  oft^ 
employing  his  wife  as  his  amanuensis  in  his  most  con- 
fidential correspondence.  Some  of  his  detractors  whia- 
pered  that  his  invisibility  was  to  be  ascribed  quite  as 
much  to  afiectation  as  to  gout.  In  truth  his  character, 
high  and  splendid  as  it  was,  wanted  simplicity.  With 
genius  which  did  not  need  the  aid  of  stage  tricks,  and 
with  a  spirit  which  should  have  been  far  above  them, 
he  had  yet  been,  through  life,  in  the  habit  of  practising 
them.  It  was,  therefore,  now  surmised  that,  liaving 
acquired  all  the  consideration  which  could  be  derived 
from  eloquence  and  from  great  services  to  the  state,  he 
had  determined  not  to  make  himself  cheap  by  often 
appearing  in  public,  but,  under  the  pretext  of  ill 
health,  to  surround  himself  with  mystery,  to  emerge 
only  at  long  intervals  and  on  momentous  occasions, 
and  at  other  times  to  deliver  his  oracles  only  to  a  few 
favoured  votaries,  who  were  suffered  to  make  pilgrim- 
ages to  his  shrine.  If  such  were  his  object,  it  was  for 
a  time  fully  attained.  Never  was  the  magic  of  his 
name  so  powerful,  never  was  he  regarded  by  his  c(nui 
try  with  such  superstitious  veneradon,  as  during  thi 
year  of  silence  and  seclusion. 

While  Pitt  was  thus  absent  from  Parliament,  Gren- 
ville  proposed  a  measure  destined  to  produce  a  great 
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reToltttion,  the  effects  of  which  will  long  be  felt  by  the 
whole  haman  race.  We  speak  of  the  act  for  imposing 
stamp  duties  on  the  North  American  colonies.  The 
plan  was  eminently  characteristic  of  its  author.  Every 
feature  of  the  parent  was  found  in  the  child.  A  timid 
statesman  would  have  shrunk  from  a  step,  of  which 
Walpole,  at  a  time  when  the  colonies  were  far  less 
powerfiil,  had  said  —  "  He  who  shall  propose  it  will  bo 
a  much  bolder  man  than  I."  But  the  nature  of  Gren- 
\ille  was  insensible  to  fear.  A  statesman  of  large 
views  would  have  felt  that  to  lay  taxes  at  Westminster 
on  New  England  and  New  York,  was  a  course  op- 
posed, not  indeed  to  the  letter  of  the  Statute  Book,  or 
to  any  decision  contained  in  the  Term  Reports,  but  to 
the  principles  of  good  government,  and  to  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution.  A  statesman  of  large  views  would 
also  have  felt  that  ten  times  the  estimated  produce  of 
the  American  stamps  would  have  been  dearly  purchased 
by  even  a  transient  quarrel  between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  colonies.  But  Grenvllle  knew  of  no 
spirit  of  the  constitution  distinct  from  the  letter  of  the 
law,  and  of  no  national  interests  except  those  which 
are  expressed  by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  That 
his  policy  might  give  birth  to  deep  discontents  in  all 
the  provinces,  from  the  shore  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Mexican  sea ;  that  France  and  Spain  might  seize  the 
opportunity  of  revenge ;  that  the  empire  miglit  be  dis- 
membered ;  that  the  debt,  that  debt  with  the  amount  of 
wliich  he  perpetually  reproached  Pitt,  might,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  policy,  be  doubled ;  these  were  possi- 
Ulities  which  never  occurred  to  that  small,  sharp  mind. 
The  Stamp  Act  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the 
globe  lasts.  But,  at  the  time,  it  attracted  much  less 
notice  in  this  country  than  another  Act  which  is  now 
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almost  utterly  forgotten.  The  King  fell  ill,  and  was 
thought  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state.  His  complaint, 
we  believe,  was  the  same  which,  at  a  later  period,  re- 
peatedly incapacitated  him  for  the  performance  of  his 
regal  functions.  The  heir  apparent  was  only  two  years 
old.  It  was  clearly  proper  to  make  provision  for  the 
administration  of  the  government,  in  case  of  a  minority* 
The  discussions  on  this  point  brought  the  quarrel  be* 
tween  the  court  and  the  ministry  to  a  crisis.  The 
King  wished  to  be  intrusted  with  the  power  of  naming 
a  regent  by  will.  The  ministers  feared,  or  affected  to 
Gsar,  that,  if  this  power  were  conceded  to  him,  he 
would  name  the  Princess  Mother,  nay,  possibly  the 
Earl  of  Bute.  They,  therefore,  insisted  on  introducing 
into  the  bill  words  confining  the  King's  choice  to  the 
royal  family.  Having  thus  excluded  Bute,  they  urged 
the  King  to  let  them,  in  the  most  marked  manner,  ex- 
clude the  Princess  Dowager  also.  They  assured  him 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  undoubtedly  strike 
her  name  out,  and  Uy  this  threat  they  wrung  from  him 
a  reluctant  assetit.  In  a  few  days,  it  appeared  that 
the  representations  Ly  which  they  had  induced  the 
King  to  put  this  gross  and  public  affront  on  his  mother 
were  unfounded.  The  friends  of  the  Princess  in  the 
House  of  Commons  moved  that  her  name  should  be 
inserted.  The  ministers  could  not  decently  attack  the 
parent  of  their  master.  They  hoped  that  the  Opposi- 
tion would  come  to  their  help,  and  put  on  them  a  force 
to  which  they  would  gladly  have  yielded.  But  tlie 
majority  of  the  Opposition,  though  hating  the  Princess, 
hated  Grenville  more,  beheld  his  embarrassment  witli 
delight,  and  would  do  nothing  to  extricate  him  from  it. 
The  Princess's  name  was  accordingly  placed  in  the  list 
of  j>ersons  qualified  to  hold  the  regency. 
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The  King's  resentment  was  now  at  the  height.  The 
present  evil  seemed  to  him  more  intolerable  than  any 
other.  Even  the  janta  of  Whig  grandees  could  not 
treat  him  worse  than  he  had  been  treated  by  his  present 
ministers.  In  his  distress,  he  poured  out  his  whole 
heart  to  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The 
Duke  was  not  a  man  to  be  loved ;  but  he  was  eminent- 
ly a  man  to  be  trusted.  He  had  an  intrepid  temper,  a 
strong  understanding,  and  a  high  sense  of  honour  and 
duty.  As  a  ^general,  he  belonged  to  a  remarkable  class 
of  captains,  captains,  we  mean,  whose  ikte  it  has  been 
to  lose  almost  all  the  battles  which  they  have  fought, 
and  yet  to  be  reputed  stout  and  skilful  soldiers.  Such 
captains  were  Coligni  and  William  the  Third.  We 
might,  perhaps,  add  Marshal  Soult  to  the  list.  The 
bravery  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  such  as  distin- 
guished him  even  among  the  princes  of  his  brave  house. 
The  indifference  with  which  he  rode  about  amidst  mus- 
ket balls  and  cannon  balls  was  not  the  highest  proof  of 
his  fortitude.  Hopeless  maladies,  horrible  surgical  op- 
erations, far  from  unmanning  him,  did  not  even  discom- 
pose him.  With  courage,  he  had  the  virtues  which 
are  akin  to  courage.  He  spoke  the  truth,  was.  open  in 
enmity  and  friendship,  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings. 
But  his  nature  was  hard;  and  wliat  seemed  to  him 
justice  was  rarely  tempered  with  mercy.  He  was, 
therefore,  during  many  years  one  of  the  most  unpopu- 
lar men  in  England.  The  severity  with  which  he 
bad  treated  the  rebels  afler  the  battle  of  Culloden,  had 
gained  for  him  the  name  of  the  Butcher.  His  at- 
tempts to  introduce  into  the  army  of  England,  then  in 
a  most  disorderly  state,  the  rigorous  discipline  of  Pots- 
dam, had  excited  still  stronger  disgust.  Nothing  was 
too  bad  to  be  believed  of  him.     Many  honest  people 
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were  so  absurd  as  to  fiuicj  that,  if  he  were .  left  Regent 
during  the  minority  of  his  nephews,  there  would  be 
another  smothering  in  the  Tower.  These  feelings, 
however,  had  passed  awav.  llie  Duke  had  been  liv- 
ing, during  some  years,  in  retirement.  The  English, 
full  of  animosity  against  the  Scots,  now  blamed  his 
Royal  Highness  only  for  having  left  so  many  Camerons 
and  Maephersons  to  be  made  gaugers  and  customhouse 
officers.  He  was,  therefore,  at  present,  a  fiivourite 
with  his  countrymen,  and  especially  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London. 

He  had  little  reason  to  love  the  King,  and  had 
shown  clearly,  though  not  obtrusively,  his  dislike  of 
the  system  which  had  lately  been  pursued.  But  he 
bad  high  and  almost  romantic  notions  of  the  duty 
which,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood,  he  owed  to  the  head 
of  his  house.  He  determined  to  extricate  his  nephew 
from  bondage,  and  to  efiect  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Whig  party  and  the  throne,  on  terms  honourable 
to  both. 

In  this  mind  he  set  off  for  Hayes,  and  was  admitted 
to  Pitt's  sick  room ;  for  Pitt  would  not  leave  his  cham- 
ber, and.  would  not  communicate  with  any  messenger 
of  inferior  dignity.  And  now  began  a  long  series  of 
errors  on  the  part  of  the  illustrious  statesman,  errors 
which  involved  his  country  in  difficulties  and  distresses 
more  serious  even  than  tliose  from  which  his  genius 
had  formerly  rescued  her.  His  language  was  haughty, 
unreasonable,  almost  unintelligible.  The  only  thing 
which  could  be  discerned  through  a  cloud  of  vague  and 
not  very  gracious  phrases,  was  that  ho  would  not  at 
that  moment  take  office.  The  truth,  we  believe,  was 
this.  Lord  Temple,  who  was  Pitt's  evil  genius,  had 
just  formed  a  new  scheme  of  politics.     Hatred  of  Bute 
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and  of  the  Princess  had,  it  should  seem,  taken  entire 
possession  of  Temple's  soul.  He  had  quarrelled  with 
his  brother  George,  because  George  had  been  connected 
with  Bute  and  the  Princess.  Now  that  George  ap- 
peared to  be  the  enemy  of  Bute  and  of  the  Princess, 
Temple  was  eager  to  bring  about  a  general  family 
reconciliation.  The  three  brothers,  as  Temple,  Gren- 
ville,  and  Pitt,  were  popularly  called,  might  make  a 
ministry,  without  leaning  for  aid  either  on  Bute  or  on 
the  Whig  connection.  With  such  views.  Temple  used 
all  his  influence  to  dissuade  Pitt  from  acceding  to  the 
propositions  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Pitt  was 
not  convinced.  But  Temple  had  an  influence  over  him 
such  as  no  other  person  had  ever  possessed.  They  were 
very  old  friends,  very  near  relations.  If  Pitt's  talents 
and  fame  had  been  useful  to  Temple,  Temple's  purse  had 
formerly,  in  times  of  great  need,  been  useful  to  Pitt. 
They  had  never  been  parted  in  politics.  Twice  they  had 
come  into  the  cabinet  together ;  twice  they  had  left  it 
together.  Pitt  could  not  bear  to  think  of  taking  oflice 
without  his  chief  ally.  Yet  he  felt  that  he  was  doing 
wrong,  that  he  was  throwing  away  a  great  opj)ortunity 
of  serving  his  country.  The  obscure  and  unconciliatory 
style  of  the  answers  which  he  returned  to  the  overtures 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
embarrassment  and  vexation  of  a  mind  not  at  peace 
with  itself.  It  is  said  that  he  mournfully  exclaimed 
to  Temple, 

"  Extinxti  te  meque,  soror,  populumque,  patresqae 

Sidonios,  urbemque  tuam/* 

The  prediction  was  but  too  just. 

Finding  Pitt  impracticable,  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land advised  the  King  to  submit  to  necessity,  and  to 
keep  Grenville  and  the  Bedfords.     It  was,  indeed,  not 
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a  time  at  wliich  offices  could  safely  be  lefl  vacanL 
The  unsettled  state  of  the  government  had  produced 
a  general  relaxation  through  all  the  departments  of 
the  public  service.  Meetings,  which  at  another  time 
would  have  been  harmless,  now  turned  to  riots,  and 
rapidly  rose  almost  to  the  dignity  of  rebellions.  The 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  blockaded  by  the  Spital- 
fields  weavers.  Bedford  House  was  assailed  on  all 
sides  by  a  furious  rabble,  and  was  strongly  garrisoned 
with  horse  and  foot.  Some  people  attributed  these  dis- 
turbances to  the  friends  of  Bute,  and  some  to  the  friends 
of  Wilkes.  But,  whatever  might  be  the  cause,  the  ef- 
fect was  general  insecurity.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  King  had  no  choice.  With  bitter  feelings  of  mor- 
tification, he  informed  the  ministers  that  he  meant  to 
i*etain  them. 

They  answered  by  demanding  from  him  a  .promise 
on  his  royal  word  never  more  to  consult  Lord  Bute. 
The  promise  was  given.  They  then  demanded  some- 
thing more.  Lord  Bute's  brother,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  held 
a  lucrative  office  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Mackenzie  must  be 
dismissed.  The  King  replied  that  the  office  had  been 
given  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  and  that  he 
had  promised  never  to  take  it  away  while  he  lived. 
Grenville  was  obstinate ;  and  the  King,  with  a  very 
bad  grace,  yielded. 

The  session  of  Parliament  was  over.  The  triumph 
of  the  ministers  was  complete.  The  King  was  almost 
as  much  a  prisoner  as  Charles  the  First  had  been,  when 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  pol- 
icy which,  only  a  few  months  before,  was  represented 
as  having  for  ever  secured  the  throne  against  the  dicta 
tion  of  insolent  subjects. 

His  Majesty's   natural    resentment  showed  itself  in 
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every  look  and  word.  In  his  extremity  he  looked 
wistfully  towards  that  Whig  connection,  once  the  ob- 
ject of  his  dread  and  hati'ed.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, who  had  been  treated  with  sach  unjustifiable 
harshness,  had  lately  died,  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
his  son,  who  was  still  a  boy.  The  King  condescended 
to  express  his  regret  for  what  had  passed,  and  to  invito 
the  yoong  Duke  to  conrt.  The  noble  youth  came, 
attended  by  his  uncles,  and  was  received  with  marked 
graciousness. 

This  and  many  other  symptoms  of  the  same  kind 
irritated  the  ministers.  They  had  still  in  store  for 
their  sovereign  an  insult  which  would  have  provoked 
his  grandfather  to  kick  them  out  of  the  room.  Gren- 
ville  and  Bedford  demanded  an  audience  of  him,  and 
read  him  a  remonstrance  of  many  pages,  which  they 
had  drawn  up  with  great  care.  His  Majesty  was  ac- 
cused of  breaking  hb  word,  and  of  treating  his  advisers 
with  gross  unfairness.  The  Princess  was  mentioned  in 
language  by  no  means  eulogistic.  Hints  were  thrown 
out  that  Bute's  head  was  in  danger.  The  King  was 
plainly  told  that  he  must  not  continue  to  show,  as  he 
had  done,  that  he  disUked  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed,  that  he  must  frown  upon  the  Opposition,  that 
he  must  carry  it  fidr  towards  his  ministers  in  public. 
He  ^everal  times  interrupted  the  reading,  by  declaring 
that  he  had  ceased  to  hold  any  communication  with 
Bute.  But  the  ministers,  disregarding  his  denial,  went 
on ;  and  the  King  listened  in  silence,  almost  choked  by 
rage.  When  they  ceased  to  read,  he  merely  made  a 
gesture  expressive  of  his  wish  to  be  left  alone.  He 
afterwards  owned  that  he  thought  he  should  have  gone 
mto  a  fit. 

Driven  to  despair,  he  again  had  recourse  to  the  Duke 
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of  Cumberland ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  again 
had  recourse  to  Pitt  Pitt  was  really  desirous  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  afikirs,  and  owned,  with 
many  dutiful  expressions,  that  the  terms  offered  by 
the  King  were  all  that  any  subject  could  desire.  But 
Temple  was  impracticable  ;  and  Pitt,  with  great  regret, 
declared  that  he  could  not,  without  the  concurrence  of 
his  brother-in-law,  undertake  the  administration. 

The  Duke  now  saw  only  one  way  of  delivering  his 
nephew.  An  administration  must  be  formed  of  the 
Whigs  in  opposition,  without  Pitt's  help.  The  diffi- 
culties seemed  almost  insuperable.  Death  and  de- 
seition  had  grievously  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  party 
lately  supreme  in  the  state.  Those  among  whom  the 
Duke's  choice  lay  might  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
men  too  old  for  important  offices,  and  men  who  had 
never  been  in  any  important  office  before.  The  cab- 
inet must  be  composed  of  broken  invalids  or  of  raw 
recruits. 

This  was  an  evil,  yet  not  an  unmixed  evil.  If  the 
new  Whig  statesmen  had  little  experience  in  business 
and  debate,  they  were,  on  the  other  hand,  pure  from 
the  taint  of  that  political  immorality  which  had  deeply 
infected  their  predecessors.  Long  prosperity  had  cor- 
rupted that  great  party  which  had  expelled  the  Stuarts, 
limited  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  curbed  the 
intolerance  of  the  Hierarchy.  Adversity  had  ahready 
produced  a  salutary  efiect.  On  the  day  of  the  acces- 
sion of  George  the  Third,  the  ascendency  of  the  Whig 
party  terminated ;  and  on  that  day  the  purification  of 
the  Whig  party  began.  The  rising  chiefs  of  that  party 
wevG  men  of  a  very  different  sort  from  Sandys  and 
Winnington,  from  Sir  William  Yonge  and  Hemy  Fox. 
They  were  men  worthy  to  have  charged  by  the  side  of 
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Hampden  at  Cbalgrove,  or  ta.  have  exchanged  the  last 
embrace  with  Russell  on  the  scaffold  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  They  carried  into  politics  the  same  high  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  which  regulated  their  private  dealings, 
nor  would  they  stoop  to  promote  even  tlie  noblest  and 
most  salutary  ends  by  means  which  honour  and  probity 
condemn.  Such  men  were  Lord  John  Cavendish,  Sir 
George  Savile,  and  others  whom  we  hold  in  honour  av 
the  second  founders  of  the  Whig  party,  as  the  restorers 
of  its  pristine  health  and  energy  after  half  a  century 
of  degeneracy. 

Tlie  chief  of  this  respectable  band  was  the  Marquess 
of  Rockingham,  a  man  of  splendid  fortune,  excellent 
sense,  and  stainless  character.  He  was  indeed  nervous 
to  such  a  degree  that,  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  he 
never  rose  without  great  reluctance  and  embarrassment 
to  address  the  House  of  Lords.  But,  though  not  a 
great  orator,  he  had  in  a  high  degree  some  of  the  qual- 
ities of  a  statesman.  He  chose  his  friends  well ;  and 
he  had,  in  an  extraordtnaiy  degree,  the  art  of  attach- 
ing them  to  him  by  ties  of  the  most  honourable  kind« 
The  cheerful  fidelity  with  which  they  adhered  to  him 
through  many  years  of  almost  hopeless  opposition  was 
less  admirable  than  the  disinterestedness  and  delicacy 
which  they  showed  when  he  rose  to  power. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  use  and  the  abuse 
of  party  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  a  parallel 
between  two  powerful  connections  of  that  time,  the 
Rockinghams  and  the  Bedfords.  The  Rockingham 
party  was,  in  our  view,  exactly  what  a  party  should 
be.  It  consisted  of  men  bound  together  by  common 
opinions,  by  common  public  objects,  by  mutual  esteem. 
That  they  desired  to  obtain,  by  honest  and  consti- 
tutional  means,  the   direction  of  affairs  they  openly 
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arowed.  But,  though  often  invited  to  accept  the  hon- 
ours and  emoluments  of  office,  they  steadily  reftised  to 
do  so  on  any  conditions  inconsistent  with  their  princi- 
ples. The  Bedford  party,  as  a  party,  had,  as  far  as 
we  can  discover,  no  principle  whatever.  Rigby  and 
Sandwich  wanted  public  money,  and  thought  that  they 
should  fetch  a  higher  price  jointly  than  singly.  They 
therefore  acted  in  concert,  and  prevailed  on  a  much 
more  important  and  a  much  better  man  than  them- 
selves to  act  with  them. 

It  was  to  Rockingham  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
now  had  recourse.  The  Marquess  consented  to  take 
the  treasury.  Newcastle,  so  long  the  recognized  chief 
of  the  Whigs,  could  not  well  be  excluded  from  the 
ministry.  He  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 
A  very  honest  clear-headed  country  gentleman,  of  the 
name  of  Dowdeswell,  became  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. General  Conway,  who  had  served  under  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  was  strongly  attached  to 
his  royal  highness,  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  with 
the  lead  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  great  Whig 
nobleman,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  from  whom  much 
was  at  that  time  expected,  Augustus  Duke  of  Grafton, 
was  the  other  Secretary. 

The  oldest  man  living  could  remember  no  govern 
ment  so  weak  in  oratorical  talents  and  in  official  expe- 
rience. The  general  (pinion  was,  that  the  ministers 
might  hold  office  during  the  recess,  but  that  the  first 
day  of  debate  in  Parliament  would  be  the  last  day  of 
their  power.  Charles  Townshend  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  tlie  new  administration.  "  It  is,"  said  he, 
^*  mei'e  lutestring ;  pretty  summer  wear.  It  will  never 
do  for  the  winter." 

At  this  conjuncture  Lord  Rockingham  had  the  wis- 
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dom  to  discern  the  value,  and  secure  the  aid,  erf*  an 
ally,  who,  to  eloquence  surpassing  the  eloquence  of 
Pitt,  and  to  industry  wliich  shamed  the  industry  of 
Grenville,  united  an  amplitude  of  comprehension  to 
which  neither  Pitt  nor  Grenville  could  lay  claim.  A 
young  Irishman  had,  some  time  before,  come  over  to 
push  his  fortune  in  London.  He  had  written  much 
for  the  booksellers ;  but  he  was  best  known  by  a  little 
treatise,  in  which  the  style  and  reasoning  of  Boling- 
broke  were  mimicked  with  exquisite  skill,  and  by  n 
theory,  of  more  ingenuity  than  soundness,  touching 
the  pleasures  which  we  receive  from  the  objects  of 
taste.  He  had  also  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a 
talker,  and  was  regarded  by  the  men  of  letters  who 
supped  together  at  the  Turk's  Head  as  the  only  match 
in  conversation  for  Dr.  Johnson.  He  now  became 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Rockingham,  and  was 
brought  into  Parliament  by  his  patron's  influence. 
These  arrangements,  indeed,  were  not  made  without 
some  diflBculty.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was 
always  meddling  and  chattering,  adjured  the  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  to  be  on  his  guard  against  this  adven- 
turer, whose  real  name  was  O'Bourke,  and  whom  his 
grace  knew  to  be  a  >vild  Irishman,  a  Jacobite,  a  Papist, 
a  concealed  Jesuit.  Lord  Rockingham  treated  the 
calumny  as  it  deserved ;  and  the  Whig  party  was 
strengthened  and  adorned  by  the  accession  of  Edmund 
Burke. 

The  party,  indeed,  stood  in  need  of  accessions  ;  for 
;t  sustained  about  this  time  an  almost  irreparable  loss. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  formed  the  government, 
and  was  its  main  support.  His  exalted  rank  and  great 
name  in  some  degree  balanced  the  fame  of  Pitt.  As 
mediator  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Court,  he  held  a 
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place  which  no  other  person  could  fill.  The  strength 
of  liis  character  supplied  that  which  was  the  chief 
defect  of  the  new  ministry.  Conway,  in  particular, 
who,  with  excellent  intentions  and  respectable  talents, 
was  the  most  dependent  and  irresolute  of  human  be- 
ings, drew  from  the  counsels  of  that  masculine  mind  a 
determination  not  his  own.  Before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  the  Duke  suddenly  died.  His  death  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  signal  of  great  troubles,  and 
on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  respect  for  his  personal 
qualities,  was  greatly  lamented.  It  was  remarked  that 
the  mourning  in  London  was  the  most  general  ever 
known,  and  was  both  deeper  and  longer  than  the  Gra- 
zette  had  prescribed. 

In  the  mean  time,  eveiy  mail  from  America  brought 
alarming  tidings.  The  crop  which  Grenville  had  sown 
his  successors  had  now  to  reap.  The  colonies  were  in 
a  state  bordering  on  rebellion.  The  stamps  were 
burned.  The  revenue  officers  were  tarred  and  feath- 
ered. All  traffic  between  the  discontented  provinces 
and  the  mother  country  was  interrupted.  The  Ex- 
change of  London  was  in  dismay.  Half  the  firms  of 
Bristol  and  Liveri>ool  were  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy. In  Leeds,  Manchester,  Nottingham,  it  was 
said  that  three  artisans  out  of  every  ten  had  been 
turned  adrift.  Civil  war  seemed  to  be  at  hand  ;  and 
it  could  not  be  doubted  tliat,  if  once  the  British  nation 
were  divided  against  itself,  France  and  Spain  would 
ooon  take  part  in  the  quarrel. 

Three  courses  were  open  to  the  ministers.  The 
first  was  to  enforce  the  Stamp  Act  by  the  sword. 
This  was  the  course  on  which  the  King,  and  Grenville, 
whom  the  King  hated  beyond  all  living  men,  were 
alike  bent.     The  natures  of  both  were  arbitrary  and 
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gtnbboni.  They  resembled  each  other  so  much  that 
they  could  never  be  friends ;  but  they  resembled  each 
other  also  so  much  that  they  saw  almost  all  important 
•practical  questions  in  the  same  point  of  view.  Neithei 
of  them  would  bear  to  be  governed  by  the  other ;  but 
they  were  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the  best  way  of  gov- 
erning the  people. 

Another  course  was  that  which  Pitt  recommended. 
He  held  that  the  British  Parliament  was  not  constitu- 
tionally competent  to  pass  a  law  for  taxing  the  colo- 
nies. He  therefore  considered  the  Stamp  Act  as 
a  nullity,  as  a  document  of  no  more  validity  than 
Charles's  writ  of  shipmoney,  or  James's  proclamation 
dispensing  with  the  penal  laws.  This  doctrine  seems 
to  us,  we  must  own,  to  be  altogether  imtenable. 

Between  these  extreme  courses  lay  a  third  way. 
The  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  and  temperate 
statesmen  of  those  times  was  that  the  British  constitu- 
tion had  set  no  limit  whatever  to  the  legislative  power 
of  the  British  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  over  the 
whole  British  Empire.  ParUament,  they  held,  was 
legally  c(Hnpetent  to  tax  America,  as  Parliament  was 
legally  competent  to  commit  any  other  act  of  folly  or 
wickedness,  to  confiscate  the  property  of  all  the  mei> 
chants  in  Lombard  Street,  or  to  attaint  any  man  in 
I  he  kingdom  of  high  treason,  without  examining  wit- 
nesses against  him,  or  hearing  him  in  his  own  defence. 
The  most  atrocious  act  of  confiscation  or  of  attaindei 
is  just  as  valid  an  act  as  the  Toleration  Act  or  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  But  from  acts  of  confiscation 
and  acts  of  attainder  lawgivers  are  bound,  by  everj' 
obligation  of  morality,  systematically  to  refrain.  In 
the  same  manner  ought  the  British  legislature  to  re- 
Grain  from  taxing  the  American  colonies.     The  Stamp 
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Act  was  indefensible,  not  because  it  was  beyond  the 
constitutional  competence  of  Parliament,  but  because 
it  was  unjust  and  impolitic,  sterile  of  revenue,  and 
fertile  of  discontents.  These  sound  doctrines  wore 
adopted  by  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  colleagues,  and 
were,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  inculcated  by 
Hurkc,  in  orations,  some  of  which  will  last  as  long  as 
the  English  language. 

The  winter  came;  the  Parliament  met;  and  the 
state  of  the  colonies  instantly  became  the  subject  of 
fierce  contention.  Pitt,  whose  health  had  been  some- 
what restored  by  the  waters  of  Bath,  reappeared  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  with  ardent  and  pathetic 
eloquence,  not  only  condemned  the  Stamp  Act,  but 
applauded  the  resistance  of  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  vehemently  maintained,  in  defiance,  we 
must  say,  of  all  reason  and  of  all  authority,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  British  constitution,  the  supreme  legis- 
lative power  does  not  include  the  power  to  tax.  The 
language  of  Grenville,  on  the  other  hand,  was  such 
as  Strafford  might  have  used  at  the  council  table  of 
Charles  the  First,  when  news  came  of  the  resistance 
to  the  liturgy  at  Edinburgh.  The  colonists  were 
traitors ;  those  who  excused  them  were  little  better. 
Frigates,  mortars,  bayonets,  sabres,  were  the  proper 
remedies  for  such  distempers. 

The  ministers  occupied  an  intermediate  position ; 
ihey  pix)posed  to  declare  that  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  British  Parliament  over  the  whole  Empire  was 
m  all  cases  supreme  ;  and  they  proposed,  at  the  same 
time,  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Act.  To  the  fonner  measure 
Pitt  objected ;  but  it  was  carried  with  scarcely  a  dis- 
sentient voice.  The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  Pitt 
strongly  supported ;  but  against  the  Government  was 
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arrayed  a  formidable  assemblage  of  opponents.  Gron- 
ville  and  the  Bedfords  were  furious.  Temple,  who 
had  now  allied  himself  closely  with  his  brother,  and 
separated  himself  from  Pitt,  was  no  despicable  enemy. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  worst.  The  ministry  was 
without  its  natural  strength.  It  had  to  struggle,  not 
only  against  its  avowed  enemies,  but  against  the  in- 
sidious hostility  of  the  King,  and  of  a  set  of  persons 
who,  about  this  time,  began  to  be  designated  as  the 
King's  friends. 

The  character  of  this  faction  has  been  drawn  by 
Burke  with  even  more  than  his  usual  force  and  vi- 
vacity. Those  who  know  how  strongly,  through  hia 
whole  life,  his  judgment  was  biassed  by  his  passions, 
may  not  unnaturally  suspect  that  he  has  lef^  us  rather 
a  caricature  than  a  likeness ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely, 
in  the  whole  portrait,  a  single  touch  of  which  the 
fidelity  is  not  proved  by  £icts  of  unquestionable  au- 
thenticity. 

The  public  generally  regarded  the  Bang's  friends  as 
a  body  of  which  Bute  was  the  directing  soul.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  the  Earl  professed  to  have  done 
with  politics,  that  he  absented  himself  year  after  year 
from  the  levee  and  the  drawing-room,  that  he  went  to 
the  north,  that  he  went  to  Rome.  The  notion  that,  in 
Bome  inexplicable  manner,  he  dictated  all  the  measures 
of  the  court,  was  fixed  in  the  minds,  not  only  of  the 
multitude,  but  of  some  who  had  good  opportunities  of 
obtaining  information,  and  who  ought  to  have  been 
superior  to  vulgar  prejudices.  Our  own  belief  is  that 
these  suspicions  were  unfounded,  and  that  he  ceased  to 
have  any  communication  with  the  King  on  political 
matters  some  time  before  the  dismissal  of  George  Gren- 
villf.     The  supposition  of  Bute's  influence  is,  indeed, 
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by  no  means  necessary  to  explain  the  phaenomena. 
The  King,  in  1765,  was  no  longer  the  ignorant  and 
inexperienced  boy  who  had,  in  1760,  been  managed 
by  his  mother  and  his  Groom  of  the  Stole.  He  had, 
during  several  years,  observed  the  struggles  of  parties, 
and  conferred  daily  on  high  questions  of  state  with 
able  and  experienced  politicians.  His  way  of  life  had 
developed  his  understanding  and  character.  He  was 
now  no  longer  a  puppet,  but  had  very  decided  opinicms 
both  of  men  and  things.  Nothing  could  be  more  nat- 
ural than  that  he  should  have  high  notions  of  his  own 
prerogatives,  should  be  impatient  of  opposition,  and 
should  wish  all  public  men  to  be  detached  from  each 
other  and  dependent  on  himself  alone ;  nor  could  any- 
thing be  more  natural  than  that,  in  the  state  in  which 
the  political  world  then  was,  he  should  find  instruments 
fit  for  his  purposes. 

Thus  sprang  into  existence  and  into  note  a  reptile 
species  of  politicians  never  before  and  never  since 
known  in  our  country.  These  men  disclaimed  all 
political  ties,  except  those  winch  bound  them  to  the 
throne.  They  were  willing  to  coalesce  with  any  party, 
to  abandon  any  party,  to  undermine  any  party,  to 
assault  any  party,  at  a  moment's  notice.  To  them, 
all  administrations,  and  all  oppositions  were  the  same. 
They  regarded  Bute,  Grenville,  Rockingham,  Pitt, 
tvithout  one  sentiment  either  of  predilection  or  of  aver- 
sion. They  were  the  King's  friends.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  this  friendship  implied  no  personal  in- 
timacy. These  people  had  never  lived  with  tlieir 
master  as  Dodington  at  one  time  lived  with  his  father, 
or  as  Sheridan  afterwards  lived  with  liis  son.  They 
never  hunted  with  him  in  theLmoming,  or  played  cards 
with  him  in  the  evening,  never  shared  his  mutton  oi 
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walked  with  him  among  his  turnips.  Only  one  or 
two  of  them  ever  saw  his  face,  except  on  public  days. 
The  whole  band,  however,  always  had  early  and  ac- 
curate information  as  to  his  personal  inclinations. 
These  people  were  never  high  in  the  administration. 
They  were  generally  to  be  found  in  places  of  much 
emolument,  little  labour,  and  no  responsibility ;  and 
these  places  they  continued  to  occupy  securely  while 
the  cabinet  was  six  or  seven  times  reconstructed. 
Their  peculiar  business  was  not  to  support  the  minis- 
try against  the  opposition,  but  to  support  the  King 
against  die  ministry.  Whenever  his  Majesty  was  in- 
duced to  give  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  introduction 
of  some  bill  which  his  constitutional  advisers  regarded 
as  necessary,  his  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  sure  to  speak  against  it,  to  vote  against  it,  to 
throw  iii  its  way  every  obstruction  compatible  with 
the  forms  of  Parliament.  If  his  Majesty  found  it 
necessary  to  admit  into  his  closet  a  Secretary  of  State 
or  a  First  Ijord  of  the  Treasury  whom  he  disliked,  his 
friends  were  sure  to  miss  no  opportunity  of  thwarting 
and  humbling  the  obnoxious  minister.  In  return  for 
these  services,  the  King  covered  them  with  his  pro- 
tection. It  was  to  no  purpose  that  his  responsible 
servants  complained  to  him  tliat  they  were  daily 
betrayed  and  impeded  by  men  who  were  eating 
the  bread  of  the  government.  He  sometimes  justi- 
fied the  offenders,  sometimes  excused  them,  some- 
times owned  that  they  were  to  blame,  but  said  that 
ho  must  take  time  to  consider  whether  he  could  part 
with  them.  He  never  would  turn  them  out;  and, 
wlule  every  thing  else  in  the  state  was  constantly 
changing,  these  sycophants  seemed  to  have  a  life  g^ 
late  in  their  offices. 
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It  was  well  known  to  the  King's  friends  that,  though 
his  Majesty  had  consented  to  the  repeal  of  Stamp  Act, 
he  had  consented  with  a  very  bad  grace,  and  that 
though  he  had  eagerly  welcomed  the  Whigs,  when,  in 
his  extreme  need  and  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  they  had 
undertaken  to  free  him  from  an  insupportable  yoke,  he 
had  by  no  means  got  over  his  early  prejudices  against 
his  deliverers.  The  ministers  soon  found  that,  while 
they  were  encountered  in  front  by  the  whole  force  of 
a  strong  opposition,  their  rear  wAs  assailed  by  a  large 
body  of  those  whom  they  had  regarded  as  auxiliaries. 

Nevertheless,  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  adherents 
went  on  resolutely  with  the  bill  for  repealing  tlie 
Stamp  Act.  They  had  on  their  side  all  the  manufao- 
turing  and  commercial  interests  of  the  realm.  In 
the  debates  the  government  was  powerfully  supported. 
Two  great  orators  and  statesmen,  belonging  to  two 
flifierent  generations,  repeatedly  put  forth  all  their 
)K>wers  in  defence  of  the  bill.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons heard  Pitt  for  the  last  time,  and  Bui*ke  for  the 
lirst  time,  and  was  in  doubt  to  which  of  them  the  palm 
of  eloquence  should  be  assigned.  It  was  indeed  a 
splendid  sunset  and  a  splendid  dawn. 

For  a  time  the  event  seemed  doubtfril.  In  several 
divisions  the  ministers  were  hard  pressed.  On  one 
occasion,  not  less  than  twelve  of  the  King's  friends,  all 
men  in  office,  voted  against  the  government.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  Lord  Rockingham  remonstrated 
with  the  King.  His  Majesty  confessed  that  there  was 
ground  for  complaint,  but  hoped  that  gentle  means 
would  bring  the  mutineers  to  a  better  mind.  If  th^ 
persisted  in  their  misconduct,  he  would  dismiss  them. 

At  length  the  decisive  day  arrived.  The  gallery, 
the  lobby,  the  Court  of  Requests,  the  staircases,  were 
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crowded  with  merchants  from  all  the  great  ports  of  the 
island.  The  debate  lasted  till  long  after  midnight.  On 
the  division  the  ministers  had  a  great  majority.  The 
dread  of  civil  war,  and  the  outcry  of  all  the  trading 
towns  of  the  kingdom,  had  been  too  strong  for  the 
combined  strength  of  the  court  and  the  opposition. 

It  was  in  the  first  dim  twilight  of  a  February  morn- 
ing that  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  hostile  parties  showed  themselves  to  the 
multitude.  Conway  was  received  with  loud  applause. 
But,  when  Pitt  appeared^  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  him 
alone.  All  hats  were  in  the  air.  Loud  and  long 
huzzas  accompanied  him  to  his  chair,  and  a  train  of 
admirers  escorted  him  all  the  way  to  his  home.  Then 
came  forth  Grenville.  As  soon  as  he  was  recognised, 
a  storm  of  hisses  and  curses  broke  forth.  He  turned 
fiercely  on  the  crowd,  and  caught  one  man  by  the 
throat.  The  bystanders  were  in  great  alarm*  If  a 
scuffle  began,  none  could  say  how  it  might  end.  For- 
tunately the  person  who  had  been  collared  only  said, 
^^  If  I  may  not  hiss,  sir,  I  hope  I  may  laugh,"  and 
laughed  in  Grenville's  fiuie. 

The  majority  had  been  so  decisive,  that  all  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  ministry,  save  one,  were  disposed  to  let  the 
bill  pass  without  any  further  contention.  But  solicita- 
tion and  expostulation  were  thrown  away  on  Grenville. 
I  lis  indomitable  spirit  rose  up  stronger  and  stronger 
onder  the  load  of  public  hatred.  He  fought  out  th<! 
battle  obstinately  to  the  end.  On  the  last  reading  he 
had  a  sharp  altercation  with  his  brotheivin-law,  the  last 
of  their  many  sharp  altercations.  Pitt  thund^:^d  in 
his  loftiest  tones  against  the  man  who  had  wished  to 
dip  the  ermine  of  a  British  King  in  the  blood  of  the 
British  people.     Grenville  repUed  with  his  wonted  in- 
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Irepidity  and  asperity.  "  If  the  tax,"  he  said,  "  wew 
still  to  be  laid  on,  I  would  lay  it  on.  For  the  evils 
which  it  may  produce  my  accuser  is  answerable.  His 
profusion  made  it  necessary.  His  declarations  against 
the  constitutional  powers  of  Kings,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, have  made  it  doubly  necessary.  I  do  not  envy 
him  the  huzza.  I  glory  in  the  hiss.  If  it  were  to  be 
done  again,  I  would  do  it." 

The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  the  chief  measure 
of  Lord  Rockingham's  government.  But  that  govern- 
ment is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  put  a  stop  to 
two  oppressive  practices,  which,  in  Wilkes's  case,  had 
attracted  the  notice  and  excited  the  just  indignation  of 
the  public.  The  House  of  Commons  was  induced  by 
the  ministers  to  pass  a  resolution  condemning  the  use 
of  general  warrants,  and  another  resolution  condem- 
ning the  seizure  of  papers  in  cases  of  libel. 

It  must  be  added,  to  the  lasting  honour  of  Lord 
Rockingham,  that  his  administration  was  the  first 
which,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  had  the  courage 
and  the  virtue  to  refrain  from  bribing  members  of  Par- 
liament. His  enemies  accused  him  and  his  friends  of 
weakness,  of  haughtiness,  of  party  spirit ;  but  cal- 
umny itself  never  dared  to  couple  his  name  with  cor- 
ruption. 

Unhappily  his  government,  though  one  of  the  best 
that  has  ever  existed  in  our  country,  was  also  one  of  the 
weakest.  The  Bang's  friends  assailed  and  obstructed 
the  ministers  at  every  turn.  To  appeal  to  the  King 
was  only  to  draw  forth  new  promises  and  new  evasions. 
His  Majesty  was  sure  that  there  must  be  some  mis- 
understanding. Lord  Rockingham  had  better  speak  to 
the  gentlemen.  They  should  be  dismissed  on  the  next 
fiiult.     The  next  fault  was  soon  committed,  and  his 
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Majesty  still  continned  to  shuffle.  It  was  too  bad.  It 
was  quite  abominable ;  but  it  mattered  less  as  the  pro- 
rogation was  at  hand.  He  would  give  the  delinquents 
one  more  chance.  If  they  did  not  alter  their  conduct 
next  session,  he  should  not  have  one  word  to  say  for 
them.  He  had  already  resolved  that,  long  before  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session,  Lord  Rockingham 
should  cease  to  be  minister. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  part  of  our  story  which, 
admiring  as  we  do  the  genius  and  the  many  noble  qual- 
ities of  Pitt,  we  cannot  relate  without  much  pain.  We 
believe  that,  at  this  conjuncture,  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  give  the  victory  either  to  the  Whigs  or  to  the  King's 
friends.  If  he  had  allied  himself  closely  with  Lord 
Rockingham,  what  could  the  court  have  done  ?  There 
would  have  been  only  one  alternative,  the  Whigs  or 
Grenville ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  what  the 
King's  choice  would  be.  He  still  remembered,  as  well 
he  might,  with  the  uttermost  bitterness,  the  thraldom 
from  which  his  uncle  had  freed  him,  and  said  about 
this  time,  with  great  vehemence,  that  he  would  sooner 
see  the  Devil  come  into  his  closet  than  Grenville. 

And  what  was  there  to  prevent  Pitt  from  allying 
himself  with  Lord  Rockingham  ?  On  all  the  most 
important  questions  their  views  were  the  same.  They 
had  agreed  in  condemning  the  peace,  the  Stamp  Act, 
the  general  warrant,  tlie  seizure  of  papers.  The  points 
on  which  they  differed  were  few  and  unimportant.  In 
integrity,  in  disintei*estedness,  in  hatred  of  corruption, 
they  resembled  each  other.  Their  personal  interests 
could  not  clash.  They  sat  in  different  Houses,  and 
Pitt  had  always  declared  that  nothing  should  induce 
him  to  be  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

If  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  coalition  beneficial 
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to  the  state,  and  honourable  to  all  concerned,  was  saf^ 
fered  to  escape,  the  fault  was  not  with  the  Whig  min- 
isters. They  behaved  towards  Pitt  with  an  obsequi- 
ousness which,  had  it  not  been  the  ^fect  of  sincere 
admiration  and  of  anxiety  for  the  public  interests, 
might  have  been  justly  called  servile.  They  refeafr- 
edly  gave  him  to  understand  that,  if  he  chose  to  join 
their  ranks,  they  were  ready  to  receive  him,  not  as  an 
associate,  but  as  a  leader.  They  had  proved  their 
respect  for  him  by  bestowing  a  peerage  on  the  p^'son 
who,  at  that  time,  enjoyed  the  largest  share  of  his  con- 
fidence, Chief  Justice  Pratt.  What  then  was  there 
to  divide  Pitt  from  the  Whigs  ?  What,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  there  in  common  between  him  and  the 
King's  friends,  that  he  should  lend  himself  to  their 
purposes,  he  who  had  never  owed  any  thing  to  flattery 
or  intrigue,  he  whose  eloquence  and  independent  spirit 
had  overawed  two  generations  of  slaves  and  jobbers, 
he  who  had  twice  been  forced  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  admiring  nation  on  a  reluctant  Prince? 

Unhappily  the  court  had  gained  Pitt,  not,  it  is  true, 
by  those  ignoble  means  which  were  employed  when 
such  men  as  Rigby  and  Wedderburn  were  to  be  won, 
but  by  allurements  suited  to  a  nature  noble  even  in  its 
aberrations.  The  King  set  himself  to  seduce  the  one 
man  who  could  turn  the  Whigs  out  without  letting 
Grenville  in.  Praise,  caresses,  promises,  were  lavished 
on  the  idol  of  the  nation.  He,  and  he  alone,  could 
put  an  end  to  faction,  could  bid  defiance  to  all  the 
powerful  connections  in  the  land  united,  Whigs  and 
Tones,  Rockinghams,  Bedfords,  and  Grenvilles.  These 
blandishments  produced  a  great  effect.  For  though 
Pitt's  spirit  was  high  and  manly,  though  his  eloquence 
was  oflen  exerted  with  formidable  effect  a^rainst  the 
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court,  and  though  his  theory  of  government  had  been 
learned  in  the  school  of  Locke  and  Sjdney,  he  had 
always  regarded  the  person  of  the  sovweign  with  pro- 
found veneration.  As  soon  as  lie  was  brought  face  to 
face  with  royalty,  his  imagination  and  sensibility  were 
too  strong  for  his  principles.  His  Whiggism  thawed 
and  disappeared ;  and  he  became,  for  the  time,  a  Tory 
of  the  old  Ormond  pattern.  Nor  was  he  by  any  meane 
unwilling  to  assist  in  the  work  of  dissolving  all  polii* 
ical  connections.  His  own  weight  in  the  state  was 
wholly  independent  of  such  connections.  He  was 
therefore  inclined  to  look  on  them  with  dislike,  and 
made  fiir  too  little  distinction  between  gangs  of  knaves 
associated  for  the  mere  purpose  of  robbing  the  public, 
and  cimfederacies  of  honourable  men  for  the  promotion 
of  great  public  objects.  Nor  had  he  the  sagacity  to 
perceive  that  the  strenuous  efforts  which  he  made  to 
annihilate  all  parties  tended  only  to  estabUsh  the  ascen- 
dency of  one  party,  and  that  the  basest  and  most  hate- 
ful of  all. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  been 
thus  misled,  if  his  mind  had  been  in  full  health  and 
vigour.  But  the  truth  is  that  he  had  for  some  time 
been  in  an  unnatural  state  of  excitement.  No  suspi- 
cion of  this  sort  had  yet  got  abroad.  His  eloquence 
had  never  shone  with  more  splendour  than  during  the 
recent  debates.  But  people  afterwards  called  to  mind 
many  things  which  ought  to  have  roused  their  appre- 
hensions. His  habits  were  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  eccentric.  A  horror  of  all  loud  sounds, 
such  as  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  many  oddities 
of  Wallenstein,  grew  upon  him.  Though  the  most 
affectionate  of  fathers,  he  could  not  at  this  time  bear 
to  hear  the  voices  of  his  own  children,  and  laid  out 
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great  sums  at  Hayes  in  buying  up  houses  contiguous 
to  his  own,  merely  that  he  might  have  no  neighbours 
to  disturb  him  with  their  noise.  He  then  sold  Hayes, 
and  took  possession  of  a  villa  at  Hampstead,  where  he 
again  began  to  purchase  houses  to  right  and  left.  In 
expense,  indeed,  he  vied,  during  this  part  of  his  life, 
with  the  wealthiest  of  the  conquerors  of  Bengal  and 
Tanjore.  At  Burton  Pynsent,  he  ordered  a  great  ex- 
tent of  ground  to  be  planted  with  cedars.  Cedars 
enough  for  the  purpose  were  not  to  be  found  in  Somer- 
setshire. They  were  therefore  collected  in  London, 
and  sent  down  by  land  carriage.  Relays  of  labourers 
were  hired ;  and  the  work  went  on  all  night  by  torch- 
light. No  man  could  be  more  abstemious  than  Pitt ; 
yet  the  profusion  of  his  kitchen  was  a  wonder  even  to 
epicures.  Several  dinners  were  always  dressing ;  for 
his  appetite  was  capricious  and  fanciftd  ;  and  at  what- 
ever moment  he  felt  inclined  to  eat,  he  expected  a  meal 
to  be  instantly  on  the  table.  Other  circumstances 
might  be  mentioned,  such  as  separately  are  of  little 
moment,  but  such  as,  when  taken  together,  and  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  strange  events  which 
followed,  justify  us  in  believing  that  his  mind  was  al- 
ready in  a  morbid  state. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  session  of  Parliament, 
Lord  Rockingham  received  his  dismissal.  He  retired, 
accompanied  by  a  firm  body  of  friends,  whose  consis- 
tency and  uprightness  enmity  itself  was  forced  to  ad- 
mit. None  of  them  had  asked  or  obtained  any  pension 
or  any  sinecure,  either  in  possession  or  in  reversion. 
Such  disinterestedness  was  then  rare  among  poUticians. 
Their  chief,  though  not  a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  had 
won  for  himself  an  honourable  fame,  which  he  kept 
pure  to  the  last.     He  had,  in  spite  of  difHculties  whicJ) 
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seemed  almost  insuruiomitable,  removed  great  abuses 
and  averted  a  civil  war.  Sixteen  years  later,  in  a  dark 
and  terrible  day,  he  was  again  called  upon  to  save  the 
state,  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  iniin  by  the  same 
perfidy  and  obstinacy  which  had  embarrassed,  and  at 
length  overthrown,  his  first  administration. 

Pitt  was  planting  in  Somersetshire  when  he  was 
summoned  to  court  by  a  letter  written  by  the  royal 
hand.  He  instantly  hastened  to  London.  The  irrita- 
bility of  his  mind  and  body  were  increased  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  travelled  ;  and  when  he  reached 
his  journey's  end  he  was  suffering  from  fever.  Ill  as 
he  was,  he  saw  the  King  at  Richmond,  and  undertook 
to  form  an  administration. 

Pitt  was  scarcely  in  the  state  in  which  a  man  should 
be  who  has  to  conduct  delicate  and  arduous  negotia- 
tions. In  his  letters  to  his  wife,  he  complained  that 
the  conferences  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
bear  a  part  heated  his  blood  and  accelerated  his  pulse. 
From  other  sources  of  information  we  learn,  that  his 
language,  even  to  those  whose  co-oi)i'ration  he  wished 
to  engage,  was  strangely  peremptory  and  despotic. 
Some  of  his  notes  written  at  this  time  have  been  pre- 
served, and  are  in  a  style  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
would  have  been  too  well  bred  to  employ  in  address^ 
ing  any  French  gentleman. 

In  the  attempt  to  dissolve  all  parties,  Pitt  met  with 
some  difficulties.  Some  Whigs,  whom  the  court  would 
gladly  have  detached  from  Lord  Rockingham,  rejected 
all  offers.  The  Bedfords  were  perfectly  willing  to 
break  with  Gren^ille ;  but  Pitt  would  not  come  up  to 
their  terms.  Temple,  whom  Pitt  at  first  meant  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  proved  intractable. 
A  coldness  indeed  had,  during  some  months,  been  fast 
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growing  between  the  brothers-in-law,  so  long  and  so 
closely  allied  in  politics.  Pitt  was  angry  with  Tem|)le 
for  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Temple 
was  angry  with  Pitt  for  refusing  to  accede  to  that  fam- 
ily league  which  was  now  the  favourite  plan  at  Stowe, 
At  length  the  Earl  proposed  an  equal  partition  of 
power  and  patronage,  and  offered,  on  this  condition,  to 
give  up  his  brother  George,  Pitt  thought  the  demand 
exorbitant,  and  positively  refused  compliance.  A  bit- 
ter quarrel  followed.  Each  of  the  kinsmen  was  true 
to  his  character.  Temple's  soul  festered  with  spite, 
and  Pitt's  swelled  into  contempt*  Temple  represented 
Pitt  as  the  most  odious  of  hypocrites  and  traitors. 
Pitt  held  a  different  and  perhaps  a  more  provoking 
tone.  Temple  was  a  good  sort  of  man  enough,  whose 
single  title  to  distinction  was,  that  he  had  a  large  gar- 
den, with  a  lar^e  piece  of  water,  and  a  great  many 
pavilions  and  summer-houses.  To  his  fortunate  con- 
nection with  a  gi'esit  orator  and  statesman  he  was  in- 
debted for  an  importance  in  the  state  which  his  own 
talents  could  nevor  hnve  gained  for  him.  That  impor- 
tance had  turned  his  head.  He  had  begim  to  fancy 
that  he  could  form  administrations,  and  govern  em- 
pires. It  was  piteous  to  see  a  well  meaning  man  under 
such  a  delusion. 

In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  a  ministry  was  made 
such  as  the  King  wished  to  see,  a  ministry  in  which 
all  his  Majesty's  friends  were  comfortably  accommo- 
dated, and  which,  with  the  exception  of  his  Majesty's 
fiiends,  contained  no  four  persons  who  had  ever  in 
tlieir  lives  been  in  the  habit  of  acting  together.  Men 
who  had  never  concurred  in  a  single  vote  found  them- 
selves seated  at  the  same  board.  The  office  of  pay- 
master was   divided   between   two   persons  who  had 
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never  exchanged  a  word.  Most  of  the  chief  posts  were 
filled  either  by  personal  adherents  of  Pitt,  or  by  mem- 
bers of  the  late  ministry,  who  had  been  induced  to 
remain  in  place  after  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Rocking- 
ham. To  the  former  class  belonged  Pratt,  now  Lord 
Camden,  who  accepted  the  great  seal,  and  Lord  Shel- 
bume,  who  was  made  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 
To  the  latter  class  belonged  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Conway, 
who  kept  his  old  position  both  in  the  government  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Charles  Townshend,  who 
had  belonged  to  every  party,  and  cared  for  none,  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Pitt  himself  was  de- 
clared prime  minister,  but  refused  to  take  any  labori- 
ous office.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  the 
privy  seal  was  delivered  to  him. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the  failure,  the 
complete  and  disgraceful  failure,  of  this  arrangement, 
is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  want  of  capacity  in  the 
persons  whom  we  have  named.  None  of  them  was 
deficient  in  abilities ;  and  four  of  them,  Pitt  himself, 
Shelburne,  Camden,  and  Townshend,  were  men  of 
high  intellectual  eminence.  The  fault  was  not  in  the 
materials,  but  in  the  principle  on  which  the  materials 
were  put  together.  Pitt  had  mixed  up  these  confKct- 
ing  elements,  in  the  full  confidence  that  he  should 
be  able  to  keep  them  all  in  perfect  subordination  to 
himself,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other.  We 
sha!!  soon  see  how  the  experiment  succeeded. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the  new  prime  minister 
kissed  hands,  three  fourths  of  that  popularity  which 
he  had  long  enjoyed  without  a  rival,  and  to  which  he 
owed  the  greater  part  of  his  authority,  departed  from 
him      A  violent  outcry  was  raised,  not  against  thai 
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part  of  his  conduct  which  really  deserved  severe  con- 
demnation, but  against  a  step  in  which  we  can  see 
nothing  to  censure.  His  acceptance  of  a  peerage  pro- 
duced a  general  burst  of  indignation.  Yet  surely  no 
peerage  had  ever  been  better  earned;  nor  was  there 
ever  a  statesman  who  more  needed  the  repose  of  the 
Upper  House.  Pitt  was  now  gix)wing  old.  He  was 
much  older  in  constitution  than  in  years.  It  was  with 
imminent  risk  to  his  life  that  he  had,  on  some  impor- 
tant occasions,  attended  his  duty  in  Parliament.  Dur- 
uig  the  session  of  1764,  he  had  not  been  able  to  take 
part  in  a  sii^le  debate.  It  was  impossible  that  he 
should  go  through  the  nightly  labour  of  conducting 
the  business  of  the  government  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. His  wish  to  be  transferred,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  a  less  busy  and  a  less  turbulent  assembly, 
was  natural  and  reasonable.  The  nation,  however, 
overlooked  all  these  considerations.  Those  who  had 
most  loved  and  honoured  the  great  Commoner  were 
loudest  in  invective  against  the  new  made  Lord.  Lon- 
don had  hitherto  been  true  to  him  through  every  vicis- 
situde. When  the  citizens  learned  tliat  he  had  been 
sent  for  from  Somersetshire,  that  he  had  been  closeted 
with  the  King  at  Richmond,  and  that  he  was  to  be  first 
minister,  they  had  been  in  transports  of  joy.  Prepara- 
tions were  made  for  a  grand  entertainment  and  for  a 
general  illumination.  The  lamps  had  actually  been 
placed  round  the  monument,  when  the  Gazette  an- 
nounced that  the  object  of  all  this  enthusiasm  was  an 
£arl.  Instantly  the  feast  was  countermanded.  The 
lamps  were  taken  down.  The  newspapers  raised  the 
roar  of  obloquy.  Pamphlets,  noade  up  of  calunmy  and 
dcun*ility,  filled  the  shops  of  all  the  booksellers ;  and 
of  those  pamphlets,   the  most  galling  w^*e   written 
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under  the  direction  of  the  mah'gnant  Temple.  It  was 
now  the  fashion  to  compare  the  two  Williams,  William 
Palteney  and  William  Pitt.  Both,  it  was  said,  had,  by 
eloquence  and  simulated  patriotism,  acquired  a  <xreat 
ascendency  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  coun- 
try. Both  had  been  intrusted  with  the  office  of  reform- 
ing the  government.  Both  had,  when  at  the  height 
of  power  and  popularity,  been  seduced  by  the  splendour 
of  the  coronet.  Both  had  been  made  earls,  and  both 
had  at  once  become  objects  of  aversion  and  scorn  to 
the  nation  which  a  few  hours  before  had  regarded  them 
with  affection  and  veneration. 

The  clamour  against  Pitt  appears  to  have  had  a  seri- 
ous effect  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  His 
name  had  till  now  acted  like  a  spell  at  Versailles  and 
Saint  Ildefonso.  English  travellers  on  the  Continent 
had  remarked  that  nothing  more  was  necessary  to 
silence  a  whole  room  full  of  boasting  Frenchmen  than 
to  drop  a  hint  of  the  probability  that  Mr.  Pitt  would 
return  to  power.  In  an  instant  there  was  deep  silence : 
all  shoulders  rose,  and  all  faces  were  lengthened.  Now, 
unhappily,  every  foreign  court,  in  learning  that  he  was 
recalled  to  office,  learned  also  that  he  no  longer  pos- 
sessed the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Ceasing  to  bo 
loved  at  home,  he  ceased  to  be  feared  abroad.  The 
name  of  Pitt  had  been  a  charmed  name.  Our  envoys 
tried  in  vain  to  conjure  with  the  name  of  Chatham. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  Chatham  were  daily 
increased  by  the  despotic  manner  in  which  he  treated 
all  around  him.  Lord  Rockingham  had,  at  the  time 
of  the  change  of  ministry,  acted  with  great  moderation, 
had  expressed  a  hope  that  the  new  government  would 
act  on  the  principles  of  the  late  government,  and  had 
even  interfered  to  prevent  many  of  his  friends  from 
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quitting  o£Sce.  Thus  Saunders  and  Keppel,  two  iiayal 
commanders  of  great  eminence,  had  been  induced  to 
remain  at  the  Admiraltj'-,  where  their  services  were 
much  needed.  The  Duke  of  Portland  was  still  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Besborough  Postmaster.  But 
within  a  quarter  of  a  year,  Lord  Chatham  had  so 
deeply  aflronted  these  men,  that  they  all  retired  in  dis- 
gust. In  truth,  his  tone,  submissive  in  the  closet,  was 
at  this  time  insupportably  tyrannical  in  the  cabinet. 
His  colleagues  were  merely  his  clerks  for  naval,  finan- 
cial, and  diplomatic  business.  Conway,  meek  as  he 
was,  was  on  one  occasion  provoked  into  declaring  that 
such  language  as  Lord  Chatham^s  had  never  been  heard 
west  of  Constantinople,  and  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented by  Horace  Walpole  fi-om  resigning,  and  rejoin- 
ing the  standard  of  Lord  Rockingham. 

The  breach  which  had  been  made  in  the  govern- 
ment by  the  defection  of  so  many  of  the  Rockinghams, 
Chatham  hoped  to  supply  by  the  help  of  the  Bedfords. 
But  with  the  Bedfords  he  could  not  deal  as  he  had 
dealt  with  other  parties.  It  yr^s  to  no  purpose  that  lie 
bade  high  for  one  or  two  members  of  the  faction,  in  the 
hope  of  detaching  them  from  the  rest.  They  were  to 
be  had  ;  but  they  were  to  be  had  only  in  the  lot.  There 
was  indeed  for  a  moment  some  wavering  and  some  dis- 
puting among  them.  But  at  length  tlie  counsels  of 
the  shrewd  and  resolute  Rigby  prevailed.  They  deter- 
mined to  stand  firmly  together,  and  plainly  intimated 
to  Chatham  that  he  must  take  them  all,  or  tJiat  he 
;»hould  get  none  of  them.  The  event  proved  that  they 
were  wisei  in  their  generation  than  any  other  connec- 
tion in  the  state.  In  a  few  months  th^  were  able  to 
dictate  their  own  terms. 

The  most  important  public  measurc  of  Lord  Chat 
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ham's  administration  was  his  celebrated  interference 
with  the  com  trade.  The  harvest  had  been  bad  ;  the 
price  of  food  was  high ;  and  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  take  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  laying  an  em- 
bargo on  the  exportation  of  grain.  When  Parliamont 
met,  this  proceeding  was  attacked  by  the  opposition 
as  unconstitutional,  and  defended  by  the  ministers  as 
indispensably  necessary.  At  last  an  act  was  passed 
to  indemnify  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  em- 
bargo. 

The  first  words  uttered  by  Chatham,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  were  in  defence  of  his  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  spoke  with  a  calmness,  sobriety,  and  dignity, 
well  suited  to  the  audience  which  he  was  addressing.  A 
subsequent  speech  which  he  made  on  the  same  subject 
was  less  successful.  He  bade  defiance  to  aristocratical 
connections,  with  a -superciliousness  to  which  the  Peers 
were  not  accustomed,  and  with  tones  and  gestures  bet- 
ter suited  to  a  large  and  stormy  assembly  than  to  the 
body  of  which  he  was  now  a  member.  A  short  alter- 
cation followed,  and  he  was  told  very  plainly  that  he 
should  not  be  suffered  to  browbeat  the  old  nobility  of 
England. 

It  gradually  became  clearer  and  clearer  that  he  was 
in  a  distempered  state  of  mind.  His  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  he  determined  to  bring  the  whole 
of  that  great  subject  before  Parliament.  He  would 
not,  however,  confer  on  the  subject  with  any  of  his 
colleagues.  It  was  in  vain  that  Conway,  who  was 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  business  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Charles  Townshend,  who  was  resjwn- 
sible  for  the  direction  of  the  finances,  begged  for  sonu* 
glimpse  of  light  as   to  what   was   in   contemplation. 
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Chatham's  answers  were  sullen  and  mysterioiis.  He 
must  decline  any  discussion  with  them  ;  he  did  not 
want  their  assistance ;  he  had  fixed  on  a  person  to  take 
charge  of  his  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  person  was  a  member  who  was  not  connected 
with  the  government,  and  who  neither  had,  nor  de- 
served to  have,  the  ear  of  the  House,  a  noisy,  purse- 
proud,  illiterate  demagogue,  whose  Cockney  English 
and  scraps  of  mispronounced  Latin  were  the  jest  of 
the  newspapers.  Alderman  Beckford.  It  may  well  be 
supposed  that  these  strange  proceedings. produced  a  fei^ 
ment  through  the  whole  political  world.  The  city  was 
in  commotion.  The  East  India  Company  invoked  the 
&ith  of  charters.  Burke  thundered  against  the  minis- 
ters. The  ministers  looked  at  each  other,  and  knew 
not  what  to  say.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  Lord 
Chatham  proclaimed  himself  gouty,  and  retired  to 
Bath.  It  was  announced,  after  some  time,  that  he 
was  better,  that  he  would  shortly  return,  that  he  would 
soon  put  every  thing  in  order.  A  day  was  fixed  for 
his  arrival  in  London.  But  when  he  reached  the  Cas- 
tle inn  at  Marlborough,  he  stopped,  shut  liimself  up  in 
his  room,  and  remained  there  some  weeks.  Every 
body  who  travelled  that  road  was  amazed  by  tlie  num- 
ber of  his  attendants.  Footmen  and  grooms,  dressed 
in  his  family  livery,  filled  the  whole  inn,  though  one  of 
the  largest  in  England,  and  swarmed  in  the  streets  of 
the  little  town.  The  truth  was,  that  the  invalid  had 
insisted  that,  during  his  stay,  all  the  waiters  and  stable- 
boys  of  tlie  Castle  should  wear  his  liver}'. 

His  colleagues  were  in  despair.  The  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton proposed  to  go  down  to  Marlborough  in  order  to 
consult  the  oracle.  But  he  was  informed  that  Lord 
Chatham   must   decline  all   conversation  on  business. 
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III  the  mean  time,  all  the  parties  which  were  out  of 
oflBce,  Bedfords,  Grenvilles,  and  Rockinghams,  joined 
to  oppose  the  distracted  government  on  the  vote  for 
the  land  tax.  They  were  reinforced  by  almost  all  the 
county  members,  and  had  a  considerable  majority. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  a  ministry  had  been 
beaten  on  an  important  division  in  the  House  of 
Commons  since  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The 
administration,  thus  furiously  assailed  from  without, 
was  torn  by  internal  dissensions.  It  had  been  formed 
on  no  principle  whatever.  From  the  very  first,  noth- 
ing but  Chatham's  authority  had  prevented  the  hos- 
tile contingents  which  made  up  his  ranks  from  going 
to  blows  with  each  other.  That  authority  was  now 
withdrawn,  and  every  thing  was  in  commotion.  Con- 
way, a  brave  soldier,  but  in  civil  afiairs  the  most 
timid  and  irresolute  of  men,  afraid  of  disobliging  the 
King,  afraid  of  being  abused  in  the  newspapers,  afraid 
of  being  thought  &ctious  if  he  went  out,  afraid  of 
behig  thought  interested  if  he  stayed  in,  afraid  of 
eveiy  thing,  and  afi*aid  of  being  known  to  be  afraid 
of  any  thing,  was  beaten  backwards  and  forwards  like 
a  shuttlecock  between  Horace  Walpole  who  wished  to 
make  him  prime  minister,  and  Lord  John  Cavendish 
who  wished  to  draw  him  into  opposition.  Charles 
Townshend,  a  man  of  splendid  eloquence,  of  lax  prin- 
ciples, and  of  boundless  vanity  and  presumption,  would 
submit  to  no  control.  The  full  extent  of  his  parts,  of 
his  ambition,  and  of  his  arrogance,  had  not  yet  been 
made  manifest ;  for  he  had  always  quailed  before  the 
genius  and  the  lofty  character  of  Pitt.  But  now  that 
Pitt  had  quitted  the  House  of  Commons,  and  seemed 
to  have  abdicated  the  part  of  chief  minister,  Towna- 
hend  broke  loose  from  all  re^straint. 
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Willie  things  were  in  this  state,  Chatnam  at  lengih 
returned  to  London*  He  might  as  well  have  remained 
at  Marlborough.  He  would  see  nobody.  He  would 
fi^ive  no  opinicm  on  any  public  matter.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  begged  piteously  for  an  interview,  for  an  hour, 
for  half  an  hour,  for  five  minutes.  The  answer  was, 
that  it  was  impossible.  The  King  himself  repeatedly 
condescended  to  expostulate  and  implore.  ^^  Youi* 
duty,"  he  wrote,  "your  own  honour,  require  you  to 
make  an  eflTort."  The  answers  to  these  appeals  were 
commonly  written  in  Lady  Chatham's  hand,  from  her 
lord's  dictation ;  for  he  had  not  energy  even  to  use  a 
pen.  Ho  flings  himself  at  the  King's  feet.  He  is  pen- 
etrated by  the  royal  goodness  so  signally  shown  to  the 
most  unhappy  of  men.  He  implores  a  little  more  in- 
dulgence. He  cannot  as  yet  tmhsact  business.  He 
cannot  see  his  colleagues.  Least  of  all  can  he  bear  the 
excitement  of  an  interview  with  majesty. 

Some  were  half  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  was,  to 
use  a  military  phrase,  malingering.  He  had  made, 
they  said,  a  great  blunder,  and  had  found  it  out.  His 
immense  popularity,  his  high  reputation  for  statesman- 
ship, were  gone  for  ever.  Intoxicated  by  pride,  he 
had  undertaken  a  task  beyond  his  abilities.  He  now 
saw  nothing  before  him  but  distresses  and  humilia- 
tions ;  and  he  had  therefore  simulated  illness,  in  order 
to  escape  from  vexations  which  he  had  not  fortitude  to 
meet.  This  suspicion,  though  it  derived  some  colour 
from  that  weakness  which  was  the  most  sti'iking  blcm- 
uh  of  his  character,  was  certainly  unfounded.  His 
mind,  before  he  became  first  minister,  had  been,  as  we 
have  said,  in  an  unsound  state  ;  and  physical  and  moral 
eauses  now  concurred  to  make  the  derangement  of  his 
faculties  complete.     The  gout,  which  had  been  the  tor- 
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meiit  of  his  whole  life,  had  been  suppressed  by  strong 
remedies.  For  the  first  time  since  he  was  a  boy  at  Ox- 
ford, he  had  passed  several  months  without  a  twinge. 
But  his  hand  and  foot  had  been  relieved  at  the  expense 
of  his  nerves.  He  became  melancholy,  fanciful,  irri- 
table. The  embarrassing  state  of  public  affairs,  the 
grave  responsibility  which  lay  on  him,  the  conscious^ 
nesa  of  his  errors,  the  disputes  of  his  colleagues,  the 
savage  clamours  raised  by  his  detractors,  bewildered 
his  enfeebled  mind.  One  thing  alone,  he  said,  could 
save  him.  He  must  repurchase  Hayes.  The  unwill- 
ing consent  of  the  new  occupant  wa&  extorted  by  Lady 
Chatham's  entreaties  and  tears ;  and  her  lord  was  some- 
what easier.  But  if  business  were  mentioned  to  him, 
he,  once  the  proudest  and  boldest  of  mankind,  behaved 
like  a  hysterical  girl,  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and 
burst  into  a  fiood  of  tears. 

His  colleagues  for  a  time  continued  to  entertain  the 
expectation  that  his  health  would  soon  be  restored,  and 
that  he  would  emerge  from  his  retirement.  But  month 
followed  month,  and  still  he  remained  liidden  in  myste- 
rious seclusion,  and  sunk,  as  &r  as  they  could  learn,  in 
the  deepest  dejection  of  spirits.  They  at  length  ceased 
to  hope  or  to  fear  any  thing  from  him  ;  and  though  he 
was  still  nominally  Prime  Minister,  took  without  scru- 
ple steps  which  they  knew  to  be  diametrically  opposed 
to  all  his  opinions  and  feelings,  allied  themselves  with 
those  whom  he  had  proscribed,  disgraced  those  whom 
lie  most  esteemed,  and  laid  taxes  on  the  colonies,  in  the 
face  of  the  strong  declarations  which  he  had  recently 
made. 

When  he  had  passed  about  a  year  and  three  quarters 
in  gloomy  privacy,  the  King  received  a  few  lines  in 
Lady  Chatham's  hand.     They  contained  a  request,  die- 
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taied  by  lier  lord,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  resign 
the  Privy  Seal,  After  some  civil  show  of  reluctance, 
the  resignation  was  accepted.  Indeed  Chatham  was, 
by  this  time,  almost  as  mucli  forgotten  as  if  he  had  al- 
ready been  lying  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

At  length  the  clouds  which  had  gathered  o\er  his 
mind  broke  and  passed  away.  His  gout  returned,  and 
freed  him  from  a  more  cruel  malady.  His  nerves  were 
newly  braced.  His  spirits  became  buoyant.  He  woke 
as  from  a  sickly  dream.  It  was  a  strange  recovery. 
Men  had  been  in  the  habit  of  talking  of  him  as  of  one 
dead,  and,  when  he  first  showed  himself  at  the  King's 
levee,  started  as  if  they  had  seen  a  ghost  It  was 
more  than  two  years  and  a  half  since  he  had  appeared 
in  public. 

He,  too,  had  cause  for  wonder.  The  world  which 
he  now  entered  was  not  the  world  which  he  had  quit- 
ted. The  administration  which  he  had  formed  had 
never  been,  at  any  one  moment,  entirely  changed. 
But  there  had  been  so  many  losses  and  so  many  ac- 
cessions, that  he  could  scarcely  recognise  his  own  work. 
Charles  Townshend  was  dead.  Lord  Shelbume  had 
been  dismissed.  Conway  had  sunk  into  utter  insignif- 
icance. The  Duke  of  Grafton  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bedfords.  The  Bedfords  had  deserted 
Grenville,  had  made  their  peace  with  the  King  and 
the  King's  friends,  and  had  been  admitted  to  ofKce. 
Lord  North  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
was  rising  fast  in  importance.  Corsica  had  been  given 
up  to  France  without  a  struggle.  The  disputes  with 
the  American  colonies  had  been  revived.  A  general 
election  had  taken  place.  Wilkes  had  returned  from 
exile,  and,  outlaw  as  he  was,  had  been  chosen  knight 
v>f  the  si  ire  for  Middlesex.     The  multitude  was  on  his 
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side.  The  Court  was  obstinately  bent  on  ruining  him, 
and  was  prepared  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  the 
constitution  for  tH^  sake  of  a  paltry  revenge.  The 
House  of  Comirfons,  assuming  to  itself  an  authority 
which  of  right  belongs  only  to  the  whole  legislature, 
had  declared  Wilkes  incapable  of  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment. Nor  had  it  been  thought  sufHcient  to  keep  him 
out.  Another  must  be  brought  in.  Since  the  free- 
holders of  Middlesex  had  obstinately  refused  to  choose 
a  member  acceptable  to  the  Court,  the  House  had 
chosen  a  member  for  them.  This  was  not  the  only 
instance,  perhaps  not  tho  most  disgraceful  instance,  of 
the  inveterate  malignity  of  the  Court.  Exasperated 
by  the  steady  opposition  of  the  Rockingham  party,  the 
King's  friends  had  tried  to  rob  a  distinguished  Whig 
nobleman  of  his  private  estate,  and  had  persisted  in 
their  mean  wickedness  till  their  own  servile  majority 
had  revolted  from  mere  disgust  and  shame.  Discon- 
tent had  spread  throughout  the  nation,  and  was  kept 
up  by  stimulants  such  as  had  rarely  been  applied  to 
the  public  mind.  Junius  had  taken  the  field,  had 
trampled  Sir  William  Draper  in  the  dust,  had  well  nigh 
broken  the  heart  of  Blackstone,  and  had  so  mangled 
the  reputation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  that  his  grace 
had  become  sick  of  office,  and  was  beginning  to  look 
wistfully  towards  the  shades  of  Euston.  Every  prin- 
ciple of  foreign,  domestic,  and  colonial  policy  which 
was  dear  to  the  heart  of  Chatham,  had,  during  the 
eclipse  of  his  genius,  been  violated  by  the  government 
which  he  had  formed. 

The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  vainly 
struggling  against  that  fatal  policy  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  might  have  given  it  a  death  blow,  lie 
had  been  induced  to  take  under  his  protection.     His 
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exei*tions  redeemed  his  own  £Eune,  but  they  effected 
little  for  his  country. 

He  found  two  parties  arrayed  against  the  govern- 
ment, the  party  of  his  own  brothera-in-law,  the  Gren* 
viiles,  and  the  party  of  Lord  Rockingham.  On  the 
question  of  the  Middlesex  election  these  parties  were 
agreed.  But  on  many  other  important  questions  they 
difiered  widely ;  and  they  were,  in  truth,  not  less  hos- 
tile to  each  other  than  to  the  Court.  The  Grenvilles 
had,  during  several  years,  annoyed  the  Rockinghams 
with  a  succession  of  acrimonious  pamphlets.  It  was 
long  before  the  Rockinghams  could  be  induced  to  re- 
taliate. But  an  ill  natured  tract,  written  under  Gren- 
ville's  direction,  and  entitled  a  State  of  the  Nation, 
was  too  much  for  their  patience.  Burke  undertook  to 
defend  and  avenge  his  friends,  and  executed  the  task 
with  admirable  skill  and  vigour.  On  every  point  he 
was  victorious,  and  nowhere  more  completely  victori- 
ous thian  when  he  joined  issue  on  those  dry  and  mi- 
nute questions  of  statistical  and  financial  detail  m 
which  the  main  strength  of  Greoville  lay.  The  of- 
ficial drudge,  even  on  his  own  chosen  ground,  was 
utterly  unable  to  maintain  the  fight  against  the  great 
orator  and  pliilosopher.  When  Chatham  reappeared, 
Grenville  was  still  writhing  with  the  recent  shame  and 
smart  of  this  well  merited  chastisement.  Cordial  co- 
operation between  the  two  sections  of  the  Opposition 
was  impossible.  Nor  could  Chatham  easily  coiinect 
himself  with  eitlier.  His  feelings,  in  spite  of  many 
affronts  given  and  received,  drew  him  towards  the 
Grenvilles.  For  he  had  strong  domestic  affections; 
and  his  nature,  which,  though  haughty,  was  by  no 
means  obdurate,  had  been  softened  by  affliction.  But 
bom  his  kinsmen  he  was  sei)arated  by  a  wide  diffiar* 
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cnce  o(  opinion  on  the  question  of  colonial  taxation. 
A  reconciliation,  however,  took  place.  He  visited 
Stowe :  he  shook  hands  with  George  Gren  ville ;  and 
the  Whig  freeholders  of  Buckinghamshire,  at  their 
public  dinners,  drank  many  bumpers  to  the  union  of 
the  three  brothers. 

In  opinions,  Chatham  was  much  nearer  to  the  Rock* 
inghams  than  to  his  own  relatives.  But  between  him 
and  the  Rockinghams  there  was  a  gulf  not  easily  to 
be  passed.  He  had  deeply  injured  them,  and  in  injur* 
ing  them,  had  deeply  injured  his  country.  When  the 
balance  was  trembling  between  them  and  the  Court, 
he  had  thrown  the  whole  weight  of  his  genius,  of  his 
renown,  of  his  popularity,  into  the  scale  of  misgovem- 
ment.  It  must  be  added,  that  many  eminent  members 
of  the  party  still  retained  a  bitter  recollection  of  the 
asperity  and  disdain  with  which  they  liad  been  treated 
by  him  at  the  time  when  he  assumed  the  direction 
of  affidrs.  It  is  clear  from  Burke's  pamphlets  and 
q)eeche8,  and  still  more  clear  from  his  private  letters, 
and  from  the  language  which  he  held  in  conversation, 
that  he  regarded  Chatham  with  a  feeling  not  for  re- 
moved from  dislike.  Chatham  was  undoubtedly  con- 
scious of  his  error,  and  desirous  to  atone  for  it.  But 
his  overtures  of  fri^idship,  though  made  with  earnest- 
ness, and  even  with  unwonted  humility,  were  at  first 
received  by  Lord  Rockingham  with  cold  and  austere 
reserve.  Gradually  the  intercourse  of  the  two  states- 
men became  courteous  and  even  amicable.  But  the 
past  was  never  wholly  forgotten. 

Chatham  did  not,  however,  stand  alone.  Round 
him  gathered  a  }*arty,  small  in  number,  but  strong  in 
great  and  various  talents.  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Shel- 
bume,  Colonel  Barr^,  and  Dunni  jg,  afterwards  Loixl 
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Ashburton,  were  the  principal  membei's  of  thb  con- 
nection. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  from  this  time 
till  within  a  few  weeks  of  Chatham's  death,  his  intel- 
lect suflered  any  decay.  His  eloquence  was  almost  to 
tho  last  heard  with  delight.  But  it  was  not  exactly 
the  eloquence  of  the  House  of  Lords.  That  lofty  and 
passionate,  but  somewhat  desultory  declamation,  id 
which  he  excelled  all  men,  and  which  was  set  off  by 
looks,  tones,  and  gestures,  worthy  of  Grarrick  or  Talma, 
was  out  of  place  in  a  small  apartment  where  the  audi- 
ence often  consisted  of  three  or  four  drowsy  prelates, 
three  or  four  old  judges,  accustomed  during  many 
years  to  disregard  rhetorick,  and  to  look  only  at  facts 
and  arguments,  and  three  or  four  listless  and  supercil- 
ious men  of  fashion,  whom  any  thing  like  enthusiasm 
moved  to  a  sneer.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  a  flash 
of  his  eye,  a  wave  of  liis  arm,  had  sometimes  cowed 
Murray.  But,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  his  utmost  ve- 
hemence and  pathos  produced  less  effect  than  the  mod- 
eration, the  reasonableness,  the  luminous  order  and  the 
serene  dignity,  which  characterized  the  speeches  of 
Lord  Mansfield. 

On  the  question  of  the  Middlesex  election,  all  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Opposition  acted  in  concert. 
No  orator  in  either  House  defended  what  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted  to  have  been  the  constitutional  cause 
with  more  ardour  or  eloquence  than  Chatham.  Be- 
fore this  subject  had  ceased  to  ocaipy  the  public  mind, 
George  Grenville  died.  His  party  rapidly  melted 
away ;  and  in  a  short  time  most  of  his  adherents  ap- 
peared on  the  ministerial  benches. 

Had  George  Grenville  lived  many  months  longer, 
the  friendly  ties  which,  after  years  of  estrangement 
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and  hostility,  had  been  renewed  between  him  and  his 
brother-in-law,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  a 
second  time  violently  dissolved.  For  now  the  quarrel 
between  England  and  the  Nortli  American  colonies 
took  a  gloomy  and  terrible  aspect.  Oppression  pro- 
voked resistance ;  resistance  was  made  the  pretext  for 
fresh  oppression.  The  warnings  of  all  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  the  age  were  lost  on  an  imperious  court 
and  a  deluded  nation.  Soon  a  colonial  senate  con- 
fronted the  British  Parliament.  Then  the  colonial 
OHlitia  crossed  bayonets  with  the  British  regiments. 
At  length  the  commonwealth  was  torn  asunder.  Two 
millions  of  Englishmen,  who,  fifteen  years  before,  had 
been  as  loyal  to  their  prince  and  as  proud  of  their 
countiy  as  the  people  of  Kent  or  Yorkshire,  separated 
themselves  by  a  sdemn  act  from  the  Empire.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  that  the  insurgents  would  struggle  to 
small  purpose  against  the  vast  financial  and  military 
means  of  the  mother  country.  But  disasters,  follow- 
ing one  another  in  rapid  succession,  rapidly  dispelled 
the  illusions  of  national  vanity.  At  length  a  great 
British  force,  exhausted,  fiimished,  harassed  on  every 
side  by  a  hostile  peasantry,  was  compelled  to  deliver  up 
its  arms.  Those  governments  which  England  had,  in 
the  late  war,  so  signally  humbled,  and  which  had  dur- 
ing many  years  been  sullenly  bix)oding  over  the  recol- 
lections of  Quebec,  of  Minden,  and  of  the  Moro,  now 
saw  with  exultation  that  the  day  of  revenge  was  at 
hand.  France  recognised  the  independence  of  the 
United  States;  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that 
the  example  would  soon  be  followed  by  Spain. 

Chatliam  and  Rockingham  had  cordially  concurred 
ji  opposing  every  part  of  the  fetal  policy  which  had 
brought  the  state  into  this  dangerous  situation.     But 
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their  })aths  now  diverged  Lord  Rockingham  thought, 
and,  as  the  event  proved,  thought  most  justly,  that  tho 
revolted  colonies  were  separated  from  the  Empire  for 
ever,  and  that  the  only  effect  of  prolonging  &e  war 
on  the  American  continent  would  be  to  divide  re- 
sources which  it  was  desirable  to  concentrate.  If  the 
hopeless  attempt  to  subjugate  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia were  abandoned,  war  against  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon mi^t  possibly  be  avoided,  or,  if  inevitable,  might 
be  carried  on  with  success  and  glory.  We  might  even 
indemnify  ourselves  for  part  dP  what  we  had  lost,  at 
the  expense  of  those  foreign  enemies  who  had  hoped 
to  profit  by  our  domestic  dissensions.  Lord  Rocking- 
ham, therefore,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  con- 
ceived that  the  wisest  course  now  open  to  England 
was  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  turn  her  whole  force  against  her  Euro- 
pean enemies. 

Chatham,  it  should  seem,  ought  to  have  taken  the 
same  side.  Before  France  had  taken  any  part  in 
(mr  quarrel  with  the  colonies,  he  had  repeatedly,  and 
witli  great  energy  of  language,  declfu^  that  it  was 
impossible  to  conquer  America,  and  he  could  not  with- 
out absurdity  maintain  that  it  was  easier  to  conquer 
France  and  America  together  than  Ammca  alone. 
But  his  passions  overpowered  his  judgment,  and  made 
him  blind  to  his  own  inomsistency.  The  very  cir- 
cumstances which  made  the  separation  of  the  coknies 
inevitable  made  it  to  him  altogether  insupportable. 
The  dismemberment  of  the  Empire  seemed  to  him  less 
ruinous  and  humiliating,  when  produced  by  domestic 
dissensions,  than  when  {»roduced  by  foreign  interfer- 
ence. His  blood  boiled  at  the  d^p^dation  of  hia 
country*     Whatever  lowered  her  among  the  nations 
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of  the  earth,  he  felt  as  a  personal  outrage  to  himself. 
And  the  feeling  was  natural.  He  had  made  her  so 
great  He  had  been  so  proud  of  her ;  and  she  had 
been  so  proud  of  him.  He  remembered  how,  more 
than  twentj  years  before,  in  a  daj  of  gloom  and  dis- 
may, when  her  possessions  were  torn  from  her,  wh^n 
her  flag  was  dishonoured,  she  had  called  on  him  to 
save  her.  He  remembered  the  sudden  and  glorious 
change  whidb  his  energy  had  wrought,  the  long  seriee 
of  triumphs,  the  days  of  thanksgiving,  the  nights  of 
illumination.  Fired  by  such  recollections,  he  deter- 
mined to  separate  himself  from  those  who  advised  that 
the  independence  of  the  colonies  should  be  acknowl- 
edged. That  he  was  in  error  will  scarcely,  we  think, 
be  disputed  by  his  warmest  admirers.  Indeed,  the 
treaty,  by  which,  a  few  years  later,  the  republic  of  the 
United  States  was  recognised,  was  the  work  of  his 
most  attached  adherents  and  of  his  favourite  scm. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  had  given  notice  of  an  ad- 
dress to  the  throne,  against  the  further  prosecutioa 
of  hostilities  with  America.  Chatham  had,  during 
some  time,  absented  himself  from  Parliament,  in 
consequence  of  his  growing  infirmities.  He  deter- 
mined to  appear  in  his  place  on  this  occasion,  and  to 
declare  that  his  opiniims  were  decidedly  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  Rockingham  party.  He  was  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement.  His  medical  attendants 
were  uneasy,  and  strongly  advised  him  to  calm  him- 
self, and  to  remain  at  home.  But  he  was  not  to  be 
controlled.  His  son  William,  and  his  son-in-law  Lord 
Mahon,  accompanied  him  to  Westminster.  He  rested 
himself  in  the  Chancellor's  room  till  the  debate  com- 
menced, and  then,  leaning  on  his  two  young  relations^ 
limped  to  his  seat.     The  slightest  particulars  of  that 
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day  were  remembered,  and  have  been  carefully  re- 
corded. He  bowed,  it  was  remarked,  with  gi*eat 
courtliness  to  those  peers  who  rose  to  make  way  for 
him  and  his  supporters.  His  crutch  was  in  his  hand. 
He  wore,  as  was  his  fashion,  a  rich  velvet  coat.  His 
1^  were  swathed  in  flannel.  His  wig  was  so  lai^e, 
and  his  face  so  emaciated,  that  none  of  his  features 
could  ba  discerned,  except  the  high  curve  of  his  nose, 
and  his  eyes,  which  still  retained  a  gleam  of  the  old 
fire. 

When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  spoken,  Chatham 
rose.  For  some  time  his  voice  was  inaudible.  At 
length  his  tones  became  distinct  and  his  acti<»i  ani- 
mated. Here  and  there  his  hearers  caught  a  thought 
or  an  expression  which  reminded  them  of  William 
Pitt.  But  it  was  clear  that  he  was  not  himself.  He 
lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  hesitated,  repeated 
the  same  words  several  times,  and  was  so  confused 
that,  in  speaking  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  he  could 
not  recall  the  name  of  the  Electress  Sophia.  The 
House  listened  in  solemn  silence,  and  with  the  aspect 
of  profound  respect  and  compassion.  The  stillness 
was  so  deep  that  the  dropping  of  a  handkerchief  would 
have  been  heard.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  replied 
with  great  tenderness  and  courtesy ;  but  while  he 
spoke,  the  old  man  was  observed  to  be  restless  and 
irritable.  The  Duke  sat  down.  Chatham  stood  up 
again,  pressed  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  sank  down 
in  an  apoplectic  fit.  Three  or  four  lords  who  sat  near 
him  caught  him  in  his  fall.  The  House  broke  up  in 
confusion.  The  dying  man  was  carried  to  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  officers  of  Parliament,  and  was  so 
far  restored  as  to  be  able  to  bear  a  journey  to  Hayes. 
At  Hayes,  after  lingering  a  few  weeks,  he  expired  in 
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his  seventieth  year.  His  bed  was  watched  to  the  last 
with  anxious  tenderness,  by  his  wife  and  children  ; 
and  he  well  deserved  their  care.  Too  often  haughty 
and  wayward  to  others,  to  them  he  had  been  almost 
eifeminately  kind.  He  had  through  life  been  dreaded 
by  his  political  opponents,  and  regarded  with  more 
awe  than  love  even  by  his  political  associates.  But  no 
fear  seems  to  have  mingled  with  the  affection  whicli 
his  fondness,  constantly  ovei'flowing  in  a  th&usanil 
endearing  forms,  had  inspired  in  the  little  circle  at 
Hayes. 

Chatham,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  had  not,  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  ten  personal  adherents. 
Half  the  public  men  of  the  age  had  been  estranged 
from  him  by  his  errors,  and  the  other  half  by  the  ex^ 
ertions  which  he  had  made  to  repair  his  errors.  His 
last  speech  had  been  an  attack  at  once  on  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  government,  and  on  the  policy  rec- 
ommended by  the  opposition.  But  death  restored 
him  to  his  old  place  in  the  affection  of  his  country. 
Who  could  hear  unmoved  of  the  fell  of  that  which  had 
been  so  great,  and  which  had  stood  so  long  ?  The  cir- 
cumstances, too,  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  tlie  tragic 
stage  than  to  real  life.  A  great  statesman,  full  of 
years  and  honours,  led  forth  to  the  Senate  House  by 
a  son  of  rare  hopes,  and  stricken  down  in  full  council 
while  straining  his  feeble  voice  to  rouse  the  drooping 
spirit  of  his  country,  could  not  but  be  remembei;ed 
with  peculiar  veneration  and  tenderness.  The  few 
detractors  who  ventured  to  murmur  were  silenced  by 
the  indignant  clamours  of  a  nation  which  remembered 
only  the  lofty  genius,  the  unsullied  probity,  the  undis- 
puted services,  of  him  who  was  no  more.  For  once, 
the  chiefs  of  all  parties  were  agreed.    A  public  funeral. 
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a  public  monument,  were  eagerly  voted.  The  debts 
of  the  deceased  were  paid.  A  provision  was  mude  for 
his  family.  The  City  of  London  requested  tliat  the 
remains  of  the  great  man  whom  she  had  so  long  loved 
and  honoured  might  rest  under  the  dome  of  her  ma^ 
niiicent  cathedral.  But  the  petition  came  too  kte. 
Every  thing  was  already  prepared  for  the  interment 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Though  men  of  all  parties  had  concurred  in  decree- 
ing posthumous  honours  to  Chatham,  his  corpse  was 
attended  to  the  grave  almost  exclusively  by  opponents 
ol  the  government.  The  bamier  o{  the  lordship  of 
Chatham  was  borne  by  Colonel  Barr6,  attended  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Rockingham.  Burke, 
Savile,  and  Dunning  upheld  the  pall.  Lord  Camden 
was  conspicuous  in  the  procession.  The  chief  mourner 
was  young  William  Pitt.  Ad&t  the  lapse  of  more  t\mn 
twenty«seven  years,  in  a  season  as  dark  and  perilous, 
his  own  shattered  frame  and  broken  heart  were  laid, 
witli  the  same  pomp,  in  the  same  consecrated  mould. 

Chatham  sleeps  near  the  northern  door  of  the 
Church,  in  a  spot  which  has  ever  since  been  appro- 
priated to  statesmen,  as  the  other  end  of  the  same 
transept  has  long  be^i  to  poets.  Mansfield  rests  there, 
and  the  second  William  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Grattan, 
and  Canning,  and  Wilberforce.  In  no  other  cemetery 
do  so  many  great  citizens  lie  within  so  narrow  a  space. 
High  over  those  venerable  graves  towers  the  stately 
monument  of  Chatham,  and  from  above,  hk  effigy, 
graven  by  a  cunning  liand,  seems  still,  with  eagle  face 
and  outstretched  arm,  to  bid  England  be  of  good  c^eer, 
and  to  hurl  defiance  at  her  foes.  The  generation 
which  i*eared  that  mem<^al  of  him  has  disappeared. 
Tlie  time  has  come  when  the  rash  and  indiscriminate 
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judgments  which  his  contemporaries  passed  on  his 
character  may  be  calmly  revised  by  history.  And  his- 
tory, while,  for  the  warning  of  vehement,  high,  and 
daring  natures,  she  notes  his  many  errors,  will  yet  de- 
liberately pronounce,  that,  among  the  eminent  men 
whose  bones  lie  near  his,  scarcely  one  has  left  a  more 
Btainless,  anil  none  a  more  splendid  name. 
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{Encjfckpadia   BrUomnica,  December  1853.) 

Francis  Atterburt,  a  man  who  holds  a  conspicm- 
ous  place  in  the  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  literary 
history  of  England,  was  born  in  the  year  1662,  at 
Middleton  in  Buckinghamshire,  a  parish  of  which  his 
father  was  rector.  Francis  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster School,  and  carried  thence  to  Christ  Church  a 
stock  of  learning  which,  though  really  scanty,  he 
through  life  exhibited  with  such  judicious  ostentation 
that  superficial  observers  believed  his  attainments  to  be 
immense.  At  Oxford,  his  parts,  his  taste,  and  his 
bold,  contemptuous,  and  imperious  spirit,  soon  made 
him  conspicuous.  Here  he  published,  at  twenty,  his 
first  work,  a  translation  of  the  noble  poem  of  Absalom 
and  Achitophel  into  Latin  verse.  Neither  the  style 
nor  the  versification  of  the  young  scholar  was  that  of 
the  Augustan  age.  In  English  composition  he  suc- 
ceeded much  better.  In  1687  he  distinguished  him- 
self among  many  able  men  who  wrote  in  defence  of 
the  Church  of  England,  then  persecuted  by  James  II., 
and  calumniated  by  apostates  who  had  for  lucre  quit- 
ted her  communion.  Among  these  apostates  none  w^as 
more  active  or  malignant  than  Obadiah  Walker,  who 
was  master  of  University  College,  and  who  had  set  up 
there,  under  the  royal  patronage,  a  press  for  printing 
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tracts  against  the  established  reh'gion.  In  one  of  these 
tracts,  written  apparently  by  Walker  himself,  many 
aspersions  were  thrown  on  Martin  Luther.  Atterbury 
undertook  to  defend  the  great  Saxon  Reformer,  and 
performed  that  task  in  a  manner  singularly  character- 
istic. Whoever  examines  his  reply  to  Walker  will  be 
struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  feebleness  of  those 
parts  which  are  argumentative  and  defensive,  and  the 
vigour  of  those  parts  which  are  rhetorical  and  aggres- 
sive. The  Papists  were  so  much  galled  by  the  sar- 
casms and  invectives  of  the  young  polemic  that  they 
raised  a  cry  of  treason,  and  accused  him  of  having,  by 
implication,  called  King  James  a  Judas. 

After  the  Revolution,  Atterbury,  though  bred  in  the 
doctrines  of  non-resistance  and  passive  obedience,  read- 
ily swore  fealty  to  the  new  government.  In  no  long 
time  he  took  holy  orders.  He  occasioi>ally  preached 
in  London  with  an  eloquence  which  luised  his  reputa- 
tion, and  soon  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  one 
of  the  royal  chaplains.  But  he  ordinarily  resided  at 
Oxford,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  academical 
business,  directed  the  classical  studies  of  the  under- 
graduates of  his  college,  and  was  the  chief  adviser  and 
assistant  of  Dean  Aldrich,  a  divine  now  chiefly  remem- 
bered by  his  catches,  but  renowned  among  his  contem- 
poraries as  a  scholar,  a  Tory,  and  a  high-churchman. 
It  was  the  practice,  not  a  very  judicious  practice,  of 
Aldrich  to  employ  the  most  promising  youths  of  his  col- 
lege in  editing  Greek  and  Latin  books.  Among  the 
studious  and  well-disposed  lads  who  were,  unfortu- 
nately for  themselves,  induced  to  become  teachers  of 
philology  when  they  should  have  been  content  to  be 
learners,  was  Charles  Boyle,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Or- 
ivry,  and  nephew  of  Robert  Boyie,  the  great  experi- 
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mental  philosopher.  The  task  assigned  to  Charles 
Boyle  was  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
worthless  books  in  existence.  It  was  a  fiisliion,  among 
those  Greeks  and  Romans  who  cultivated  rhetoric  as  an 
art,  to  compose  epistJes  and  harangues  in  the  names  of 
eminent  men.  Some  of  these  counterfeits  are  fabricated 
with  such  exquisite  taste  and  skill  that  it  is  the  Iiighest 
achievement  of  criticism  to  distinguish  them  from  ori^ 
inals.  Others  are  so  feebly  and  rudely  executed  that 
they  can  hardly  impose  on  an  intelligent  school-boy. 
The  best  specimen  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  per^ 
haps  the  oration  for  MarcelUis,  such  an  imitation  of 
Tully's  eloquence  as  Tully  would  himself  have  read 
with  wonder  and  delight.  Tlie  worst  specimen  is  per- 
haps a  collection  of  letters  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  that  Phalaris  who  governed  Agrigentum 
more  than  500  years  before  the  Christiaii  era.  The 
evidence,  both  iiitemal  and  external,  against  the  gen- 
uineness of  these  letters  is  overwhelming.  When,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  they  emerged,  in  company  with 
much  that  was  far  more  valuable,  from  their  obscurity, 
they  were  pronounced  spurious  by  Politian,  the  great- 
est scholar  of  Italy,  and  by  Erasmus,  the  greatest 
scholar  on  our  side  of  the  Alps.  In  truth,  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  persuade  an  educated  Englishman  that 
one  of  Johnson's  Ramblers  was  the  work  x>f  William 
Wallace  as  to  persuade  a  man  like  Erasmus  that  a  pe- 
dantic exercise,  composed  in  the  trim  and  artificial 
Attic  of  the  time  of  Julian,  was  a  despatch  written  by 
a  crafty  and  ferocious  Dorian,  who  roasted  people  alive 
many  years  before  there  existed  a  volume  of  prose 
m  the  Greek  language.  But,  though  Christ^^hurch 
could  lK)ast  of  many  good  Latinvsts,  of  many  good 
English  writei-s,  and  of  a  greater  niunber  of  clover  and 
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fashionable  men  of  the  world  than  belonged  to  any 
other  academic  body,  there  was  not  then  in  the  college 
a  single  man  capable  of  distingmshing  between  the  in- 
fancy and  the  dotage  of  Greek  literature.  So  superfi- 
cial indeed  was  the  learning  of  the  rulers  of  this  cele- 
brated society  that  they  were  charmed  by  an  essay 
which  Sir  William  Temple  published  in  praise  of  the 
ancient  writers.  It  now  seems  strange  that  even  the 
eminent  public  services,  the  deserved  popularity,  and 
the  graceful  style  of  Temple  should  have  saved  so  silly 
a  performance  from  universal  contempt.  Of  the  books 
which  he  most  vehemently  eulogised  his  eulogies  proved 
that  he  knew  nothing.  In  &ct,  he  could  not  read  a 
line  of  the  language  in  which  they  were  written. 
Among  many  other  foolish  things,  he  said  that  the  let- 
ters of  Phalaris  were  the  oldest  letters  and  also  the 
best  in  the  world.  Whatever  Temple  wrote  attracted 
notice.  People  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris  began  to  inquire  aM>ut  them.  Aldrich, 
who  knew  very  little  Greek,  took  the  word  of  Temple 
who  knew  none,  and  desired  Boyle  to  prepafre  a  new 
edition  of  these  admirable  compositions  which,  having 
long  slept  in  obscurity,  bad  become  on  a  sudden  objects 
of  genial  interest. 

The  edition  was  prepared  with  the  help  of  Atterbury, 
who  was  Boyle*s  tutor,  and  of  some  other  members  of 
the  college.  It  was  an  edition  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  people  who  would  stoop  to  edite  such  a 
book.  The  notes  were  worthy  of  the  text ;  the  Latin 
version  worthy  of  the  Greek  original.  The  volume 
would  have  been  forgotten  in  a  month,  had  not  a  mis- 
understanding about  a  manuscript  arisen  between  the 
young  editor  and  the  greatest  scholar  that  had  ajn 
peared  in  Europe  since  the  revival  of  letters,  Richai*d 
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Bentley.  The  manuscript  was  in  Bentley's  keeping. 
Boyle  wished  it  to  be  collated.  A  mischief-making 
bookseller  infbnned  him  that  Bentley  had  refused  to 
lend  it,  which  was  false,  and  also  that  Bentley  had 
spoken  contemptuously  of  the  letters  attributed  to  Phal- 
faris,  and  of  the  critics  who  were  taken  in  by  such 
counterfeits,  which  was  perfectly  true.  Boyle,  much 
provoked,  paid,  in  his  prefece,  a  bitterly  ironical  com- 
pliment to  Bentley's  courtesy.  Bentley  revenged  him- 
self by  a  short  dissertation,  in  which  he  proved  that 
the  epistles  were  spurious,  and  the  new  edition  of  them 
worthless :  but  he  treated  Boyle  personally  with  civil- 
ity as  a  young  gentleman  of  great  hopes,  whose  love 
of  learning  was  highly  commendable,  and  who  deserved 
to  have  had  better  instructors. 

Few  things  in  literary  history  are  more  extraordi- 
nary than  the  storm  which  this  little  dissertation  raised. 
Bentley  had  treated  Boyle  with  forbearance ;  but  he 
had  treated  Christ-^urch  with  contempt;  and  the 
Christ-Church-men,  wherever  dispersed,  were  as  much 
attached  to  their  college  as  a  Scotchman  to  his  country, 
or  a  Jesuit  to  his  order.  Their  influence  was  great. 
They  were  dominant  at  Oxford,  powerful  in  the  Inns 
of  Court  and  in  the  College  of  Physicians,  conspicuous 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  literary  and  fashionable  circles 
of  London.  Their  unanimous  cry  was,  that  the  honour 
of  the  college  must  be  vindicated,  that  the  insolent 
Cambridge  pedant  must  be  put  down.  Poor  Boyle 
was  unequal  to  the  task,  and  disinclined  to  it.  It  was, 
therefore,  assigned  to  his  tutor  Atterbury. 

The  answer  to  Bentley,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Boyle,  but  which  was,  in  truth,  no  more  the  work  of 
Boyle  than  the  letters  to  which  the  controversy  related 
w'oie  the  work  of  Phalaris,  is  now  read  only  by  the 
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curious,  and  will  in  all  probability  never  be  reprinted 
again.  But  it  had  its  day  of  noisy  popularity.  It  was 
to  be  found,  not  only  in  the  studies  of  men  of  letters, 
but  on  the  tables  of  the  most  brilliant  drawing-rooms 
of  Soho  Square  and  Covent  Garden.  Even  the  beaus 
and  coquettes  of  that  age,  the  Wildairs  and  the  Lady 
Lurewells,  the  Mirabells  and  the  Millamants,  congrat- 
ulated each  other  on  the  way  in  which  the  gay  young 
gentleman,  whose  erudition  sate  so  easily  upon  him, 
and  who  wrote  with  so  much  pleasantry  and  good 
breeding  about  the  Attic  dialect  and  the  anapsestic 
measure,  Sicilian  talents  and  Thericlean  cups,  had  ban- 
tered the  queer  prig  of  a  doctor.  Nor  was  the  applause 
of  the  multitude  undeserved.  The  book  is,  indeed, 
Atterbury's  masterpiece,  and  gives  a  higher  notion  of 
his  powers  than  any  of  those  works  to  which  he  put 
his  name.  That  he  was  altogether  in  the  wrong  on 
the  main  question,  and  on  all  the  collateral  questions 
springing  out  of  it,  that  his  knowledge  of  the  language, 
the  literature,  and  the  history  of  Greece  was  not  equal 
to  what  many  freshmen  now  bring  up  every  year  to 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  that  some  of  his  blunders 
seem  rather  to  deserve  a  flogging  than  a  refutation,  is 
true ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  his  performance  is,  in  tlie 
highest  degree,  interesting  and  valuable  to  a  judicious 
reader.  It  is  good  by  reason  of  its  exceeding  badness. 
It  is  the  most  extraordinary  instance  that  exists  of  the 
art  of  making  much  show  with  little  substance.  There 
is  no  difficulty,  says  the  steward  of  Moliere's  miser,  in 
giving  a  fine  dinner  with  plenty  of  money :  the  really 
great  cook  is  he  who  can  set  out  a  banquet  with  no 
money  at  all.  That  Bentley  should  have  written  ex- 
cellently on  ancient  chronology  and  geography,  on  the 
development  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  origin  of 
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the  Greek  drama,  is  not  strange.  But  that  Atterbury 
should,  (Juring  some  years,  have  been  thought  to  have 
treated  these  subjects  much  better  than  Bentley  is 
strange  indeed.  It  is  true  that  the  champion  of  Christ- 
Church  had  all  the  help  which  the  most  celebrated 
members  of  that  society  could  ^ve  him.  Smalridge 
contributed  some  very  good  wit;  Friend  and  others 
some  very  bad  archfeology  and  philology.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  volume  wa&  entirely  Atterbuty's : 
what  was  not  his  own  was  revised  and  retouched  by 
him ;  and  the  whole  bears  the  mark  of  his  mind,  a  mind 
inexhaustibly  rich  in  all  the  resources  of  controversy, 
and  familiar  with  all  the  artifices  which  make  falsehood 
look  hke  truth,  and  ignorance  like  knowledge.  He 
liad  little  gold ;  but  he  beat  that  little  out  to  the  very 
thinnest  leaf,  and  spread  it  over  so  vast  a  surface  that 
to  those  who  judged  by  a  glance,  and  who  did  not 
resoit  to  balances  and  tests,  the  glittering  heap  of 
worthless  matter  which  he  produced  seemed  to  be  an 
inestimable  treasure  of  massy  bullion.  Such  argumen^s 
as  he  had  he  placed  in  the  clearest  light.  Wh^e  he 
had  no  arguments,  he  resorted  to  personalities,  some- 
times serious,  generally  ludicrous,  always  clever  and 
cutting.  But,  whether  he  was  grave  or  merrjs 
whether  he  reasoned  or  sneered,  his  style  was  always 
pure,  polished,  and  easy. 

Party  spirit  then  ran  high ;  yet,  though  Bentley 
ranked  among  Whigs,  and  Christ-Church  was  a  strong* 
hold  of  Toryism,  Whigs  joined  with  Tories  in  applaua- 
ing  Atterbury's  volume.  Garth  insulted  Bentley,  and 
extolled  Boyle  in  lines  which  are  now  never  quoted 
except  to  be  laughed  at.  Swift,  in  his  "  Battle  of  the 
Books,"  introduced  with  much  pleasantry  Boyle,  clad 
in  armour,  the  gift  of  all  the  gods,  a'ld  directed  by 
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Apollo  in  the  fonn  of  a  human  friend,  for  whose  name 
a  blank  i»  left  which  may  easily  be  filled  up.  The 
youth,  so  accoutred,  and  so  assisted,  gains  an  easy 
victory  over  his  uncourteous  and  boastfiil  antagonist 
Bendey,  meanwhile,  was  supported  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  immeasurable  superiority,  and  encouraged 
by  the  voices  of  the  few  who  were  really  competent 
to  judge  the  combat.  "  No  man,"  he  said^  justly  and 
nobly,  "  was  ever  written  down  but  by  himself."  He 
spent  two  years  in  preparing  a  reply,  which  will  never 
cease  to  be  read  and  prized  while  the  literatiu^  of 
ancient  Greece  is  studied  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
This  reply  proved,  not  only  that  the  letters  ascribed 
to  Phalaris  were  spiurious,  but  that  Atterbury,  with 
all  hb  wit,  his  eloquence,  his  skill  in  controversial 
fence,  was  tlie  most  audacious  pretender  that  ever 
wrote  about  what  he  did  not  understand.  But  to 
Atterbury  this  exposure  was  matter  of  indiflerence. 
He  was  now  engaged  in  a  dispute  about  matters  far 
more  important  and  exciting  than  the  laws  of  Zaleu- 
cus  and  the  laws  of  Charondas.  The  rage  of  relig- 
ious facticms  was  extreme.  High  church  and  Low 
church  divided  the  nation.  The  great  majority  of 
the  clergy  were  on  the  high-church  side ;  the  major- 
ity of  King  William's  bishops  were  inclined  to  latitudi- 
narianism.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  two  parties 
touching  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation.  Atterbury  thrust  himself  eagerly  into 
thd  front  rank  of  the  high-churchmen.  Those  who 
take  a  comprehensive  and  impartial  view  of  his  whole 
career  will  not  be  disposed  to  give  him  credit  for  relig- 
ious zeal.  But  it  was  his  nature  to  be  vehement  and 
pugnacious  in  the  cause  of  every  fraternity  of  which 
be  was  a  member.     He  had  defended  the  genuinenosi^ 
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of  a  spurious  book  simply  because  Christ-Church  harl 
put  forth  an  edition  of  that  book ;  he  now  stood  up  for 
the  clergy  against  the  civil  power,  simply  because  ho 
was  a  clergyman,  and  for  the  priests  against  the  epis* 
copal  order,  simply  because  he  was  as  yet  only  a  priest. 
He  asserted  the  pretensions  of  the  class  to  which  he 
belonged  in  several  treatises  written  with  much  wit, 
ingenuity,  audacity,  and  acrimony.  In  this,  as  in  his 
first  controversy,  he  was  opposed  to  antagonists  whoso 
knowledge  of  the  subject  in  dispute  was  far  superior 
to  his ;  but  in  this,  as  in  his  first  controversy,  he  im- 
posed on  the  multitude  by  bold  assertion,  by  sarcasm, 
by  declamation,  and,  above  all,  by  his  peculiar  knack 
of  exhibiting  a  little  erudition  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  look  like  a  great  deal.  Having  passed  himself 
off  on  the  world  as  a  greater  master  of  classical  learn- 
ing than  Bentley,  he  now  passed  himself  off  as  a  greater 
master  of  ecclesiastical  learning  than  Wake  or  Gibson. 
By  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  he  was  regarded  as 
the  ablest  and  most  intrepid  tribune  that  had  ever  de- 
fended their  rights  against  the  oligarchy  of  prelates. 
The  Lower  House  of  Convocation  voted  him  thanks 
for  his  services  ;  the  University  of  Oxford  created  him 
a  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Anne,  while  the  Tories  still  had  the  chief  weight  in 
the  government,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Carlisle. 

Soon  after  he  had  obtained  this  preferment,  the 
Whig  party  rose  to  ascendency  in  the  state.  From 
that  party  he  could  expect  no  ftivour.  Six  years 
elapsed  before  a  change  of  fortune  took  place.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1710,  the  prosecution  of  Sachevei"^ 
ell  produced  a  formidable  explosion  of  high-church  fa- 
naticism.    At  such  a  moment  Atterbuiy  could  not  fail 
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to  be  conspicaous.  His  inordinate  zeal  for  the  body  to 
which  he  belonged,  his  turbulent  and  aspiring  temper, 
his  rare  talents  for  agitation  and  for  controversy,  were 
again  signally  displayed.  He  bore  a  chief  part  in 
framing  that  artful  and  eloquent  speech  which  the 
accused  divine  pronounced  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords, 
and  which  presents  a  singular  contrast  to  the  absuid 
and  scuirilous  sermon  which  had  very  unwisely  been 
honoured  with  impeachment.  During  the  troubled 
and  anxious  months  which  followed  the  trial,  Attei?- 
bury  was  among  the  most  active  of  those  pamphleteers 
who  inflamed  the  nation  against  the  Whig  ministry  and 
the  Whig  parliament.  When  the  ministry  had  been 
changed  and  the  parliament  dissolved,  rewards  were 
showered  upon  him.  The  Lower  House  of  Convo- 
cation elected  him  prolocutor.  The  Queen  appointed 
him  Dean  of  Christ-Church  on  the  death  of  his  old 
friend  and  patron  Aldrich.  The  college  would  have 
preferred  a  gentler  ruler.  Nevertheless,  the  new  head 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  honour.  A  congrat- 
ulatory oration  in  Latin  was  addressed  to  him  in  the 
magnificent  vestibule  of  the  hall ;  and  he  in  reply  pro- 
fessed the  warmest  attachment  to  the  venerable  house 
in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  paid  many  gra- 
cious compliments  to  those  over  whom  he  was  to  pre- 
side. But  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  a  mild  or  an 
equitable  governor.  He  had  left  the  chapter  of  Car- 
lisle distracted  by  quarrels.  He  found  Christ-Church 
eX  peace ;  but  in  three  months  his  despotic  and  conten- 
tious temper  did  at  Christ-Church  what  it  had  done  at 
Carlisle.  He  was  succeeded  in  both  his  deaneries  by 
the  humane  and  accomplished  Smalridge,  who  gently 
complained  of  the  state  in  which  both  had  been  left. 
•'  Atterbury  goes  before,  and  sets  everything  on  fire. 
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I  come  after  him  with  a  bncket  of  water."  It  was 
said  by  Atterbury's  enemies  that  he  was  made  a  bishop 
because  he  was  so  bad  a  dean.  Under  his  administra- 
tion Christ-Church  was  in  confusion,  scandalous  alter- 
cations took  place,  opprobrious  words  wore  exchanged  ; 
and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  great  Tory  college 
would  be  ruined  by  the  tyranny  of  the  great  Tory  doc- 
tor. He  was  soon  removed  to  the  bishopric  of  Roches- 
ter, which  was  then  always  united  with  the  deanery  of 
Westminster.  Still  higher  dignities  seemed  to  be  be- 
fore him.  For,  though  there  were  many  able  men  on 
the  episcopal  bench,  there  was  none  who  equalled  or 
approached  him  in  parliamentary  talents.  Had  his 
party  continued  in  power,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  would  have  been  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury.  The  more  splendid  his  prospects,  the 
more  reason  he  had  to  dread  the  accession  of  a  fam- 
ily which  was  well  known  to  be  partial  to  the  Whigs. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  one  of 
those  politicians  who  hoped  that  they  might  be  able, 
during  the  life  of  Anne,  to  prepare  matters  in  such 
a  way  that  at  her  decease  there  might  be  little  diflficulty 
in  setting  aside  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  placing  the 
Pretender  on  the  throne.-  Her  sudden  death  con- 
founded the  projects  of  these  conspirators.  Atterburj', 
who  wanted  no  kind  of  courage,  implored  his  confeder- 
ates to  proclaim  James  III.,  and  offered  to  accompany 
the  heralds  in  lawn  sleeves.  But  he  found  even  the 
bravest  soldiers  of  his  party  irresolute,  and  exclaimed, 
not,  it  is  said,  without  inteijections  which  ill  became 
the  mouth  of  a  father  of  the  church,  that  the  best  of 
all  causes  and  the  most  precious  of  all  moments  had 
been  pusillanimously  thrown  away.  He  acquiesced  in 
what  he  could  not  prevent,  took  tlie  oaths  to  the  House 
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of  Hanover,  and  at  the  coronation  officiated  with  the 
outward  show  of  zeal,  and  did  his  best  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  royal  family.  But  his  servility  was 
requited  with  cold  contempt.  No  creature  is  so  re- 
vengeful as  a  proud  man  who  has  humbled  himself 
in  vain.  Atterbury  became  the  most  fiu;tious  and  pei^ 
tinacious  of  all  the  opponents  of  the  government.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  his  oratory,  lucid,  pointed,  lively, 
and  set  off  with  every  grace  of  pronunciation  and  of 
gesture,  extorted  the  attention  and  admiration  even  of  a 
hostile  majority.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  protests 
which  appear  in  the  journals  of  the  peers  were  drawn 
up  by  him  ;  and,  in  some  of  the  bitterest  of  those  pam- 
phlets which  called  on  the  English  to  stand  up  for  their 
cotmtry  against  the  aliens  who  had  come  from  beyond 
the  seas  to  of^ress  and  plunder  her,  critics  easily  de- 
tected his  style.  When  the  rebellion  of  1716  broke 
out,  he  refused  to  sign  the  paper  in  which  the  bishops 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury  declared  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Protestant  succession.  He  busied  himself 
in  electioneering,  especially  at  Westminster,  where,  as 
dean,  he  possessed  great  influence ;  and  was,  indeed, 
strongly  suspected  of  having  once  set  on  a  riotous 
mob  to  prevent  his  Whig  fellow-citizens  from  polling. 
After  having  been  long  in  indirect  communication 
with  the  exiled  family,  he,  in  1717,  began  to  corr^ 
spond  directly  with  the  Pretender.  The  first  letter  of 
the  correspondence  is  extant.  In  that  letter  Atterbury 
boasts  of  having,  during  many  years  past,  neglected 
no  opportunity  of  serving  the  Jacobite  cause.  **  My 
daily  prayer,"  he  says,  "  is  that  you  may  have  success. 
May  I  live  to  see  that  day,  and  live  no  longer  than  I 
do  what  is  in  my  power  to  forward  it."  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  he  who  wrote  thus  was  a  man  bound  to 
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si}t  to  tlie  church  of  which  he  was  overseer  an  example 
of  strict  probity;  tliat  ho  had  repeatedly  sworn  al- 
legiance to  the  House  of  Brunswick ;  that  he  had  as- 
sisted in  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  George  I. ; 
and  that  he  had  abjured  James  III.,  **  without  equivo- 
cation or  mental  reservation,  on  tlie  true  faith  of  a 
Christian." 

It  is  agreeable  to  turn  from  his  public  to  his  private 
life.  His  turbulent  spirit,  wearied  with  fkction  and 
treason,  now  and  then  required  repose,  and  found  it  in 
domestic  endearments,  and  in  the  society  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead.  Of  his  wife 
little  is  known :  but  between  him  and  his  daugliter 
there  was  an  affection  singularly  close  and  tender. 
The  gentleness  of  his  manners  when  he  was  in  the 
company  of  a  few  friends  was  such  as  seemed  hardly 
credible  to  those  who  knew  him  only  by  his  writings 
and  speeches.  The  charm  of  his  "  softer  hour  "  has 
been  commemorated  by  one  of  those  friends  in  im- 
perishable verse.  Thougli  Atterbury's  classical  attain- 
ments were  not  great,  liis  taste  in  English  literature 
was  excellent ;  and  his  admiration  of  genius  was  so 
strong  that  it  overpowered  even  liis  political  and  re- 
ligious antipathies.  His  fondness  for  Milton,  the 
mortal  enemy  of  the  Stuarts  and  of  the  church,  was 
such  as  to  many  Tories  seemed  a  crime.  On  the  sad 
night  on  which  Addison  was  laid  in  the  chapel  of 
Henry  VII.,  the  Westminster  boys  remarked  that  At- 
terbury  read  the  funeral  service  with  a  peculiar  tender- 
ness and  solemnity.  The  favourite  companions,  how- 
ever, of  the  great  Tory  prelate  were,  as  might  liave 
been  expected,  men  whose  politics  had  at  least  a  tinge 
of  Toi-yism.  He  lived  on  friendly  tonus  with  Swifl, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Gay.     With  Prior  he  had  a  close  in* 
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timacy,  which  some  misundei-standing  about  public 
afifairs  at  last  dissolved.  Pope  found  in  Atterbury,  not 
only  a  warm  admirer,  but  a  most  faithful,  fearless,  and 
judicious  adviser.  The  poet  was  a  frequent  guest  at 
the  episcopal  palace  among  tlie  elms  of  Bromley,  and 
entertained  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  his  host, 
now  declining  in  years,  confined  to  an  easy  chair  by 
li^out,  and  apparently  devoted  to  Iit^*ature,  was  deeply 
concerned  in  criminal  and  perilous  designs  against  the 
government. 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites  had  been  cowed  by  the 
events  of  1715.  It  revived  in  1721.  The  failure  of  the  • 
South  Sea  project,  the  panic  in  the  money  market,  the 
down&li  of  great  commercial  houses,  the  distress  from 
which  no  part  of  th«  kingdom  was  exempt,  had  pro- 
duced general  discontent.  It  seemed  not  improbable 
that  at  such  a  moment  an  insurrection  might  be  suc- 
cessful. An  insurrection  was  planned.  The  streets 
of  London  were  to'be  barricaded  ;  the  Tower  and  the 
Bank  were  to  be  surprised  ;  Kiiig  Greorge,  his  family, 
and  his  chief  captains  and  councillors,  were  to  be  ar- 
rested ;  and  King  James  was  to  te  prochiimed.  The 
design  became  known  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent 
of  France,  who  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
House  of  Hanover.  He  i>ut  the  Engli^^  government 
on  its  guard.  Some  of  the  chief  malcontents  were 
committed  to  prison  ;  and  among  them  was  Atterbury. 
No  Ushop  of  the  Church  of  England  had  been  taken 
into  custody  since  that  memorable  day  when  the  ap- 
plauses and  prayers  of  all  London  had  followed  the 
seven  bishops  to  the  gate  of  the  Tower.  The  Opposi- 
tion entertained  some  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
eixcite  among  the  people  an  enthusiasm  resembling  that 
of  their  fathers,  who  rushed  into  the  waters  of  the 
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Thames  to  implore  the  blessing  of  Sancroft.  Picturea 
of  the  heroic  confessor  in  his  cell  were  exhibited  at  the 
shop  windows.  Verses  in  his  praise  were  sung  about 
the  streets.  The  restraints  by  which  he  was  prevented 
from  communicating  with  his  accomplices  were  repre- 
sented as  cruelties  worthy  of  the  dungeons  of  the  In- 
quisition. Strong  appeals  were  made  to  the  priest- 
hood. Would  they  tamely  permit  so  gross  an  insult  to 
be  oflfered  to  their  cloth  ?  Would  they  suffer  the  ablest, 
the  most  eloquent  member  of  their  profession,  the  man 
who  had  so  often  stood  up  for  their  rights  against  the 
civil  power,  to  be  treated  like  the  vilest  of  mankind  ? 
There  was  consideraUe  excitement ;  but  it  was  allayed 
by  a  temperate  and  artful  letter  to  the  clergy,  the 
work,  in  all  probability,  of  Bishop  Gibson,  who  stood 
high  in  the  favour  of  Walpole,  and  shortly  afW  be- 
came minister  for  ecclesiastical  afiairs. 

Atterbury  remained  in  close  confinement  during 
some  months.  He  had  carried  on  his  correspondence 
with  tlie  exiled  family  so  cautiously  that  the  circum- 
stantial proofs  of  his  guilt,  though  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce entire  moral  conviction,  were  not  sufficient  to 
justify  legal  conviction.  He  could  be  reached  only  by 
a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  Such  a  bill  the  Whig 
|)arty,  then  decidedly  predominant  in  both  houses,  was 
quite  prepared  to  support.  Many  hot-headed  members 
of  tliat  party  were  eager  to  follow  the  precedent  which 
had  been  set  in  the  case  of  Sir  J^ohn  Fenwick,  and  to 
f>a8s  an  act  for  cutting  off  the  bishop's  head.  Cado- 
gan,  wlio  commanded  the  army,  a  brave  soldier,  but  a 
headstrong  politician,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  with 
great  vehemence :  *'  Fling  him  to  tlie  lions  in  the 
Tower."  But  the  wiser  and  more  humane  Walpole 
was  always  unwilling  to  shed  blood  ;  and  his  influence 
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prevailed.  When  parliament  met,  tlie  evidence  against 
the  bishop  was  laid  before  committees  of  both  houses. 
Those  committees  reported  that  his  guilt  was  proved. 
In  the  Commons  a  resolution,  pronouncing  him  a  trai- 
tor, was  carried  by  nearly  two  to  one.  A  bill  was  then 
introduced  which  provided  that  he  should  be  deprived 
of  his  spiritual  dignities,  that  he  should  be  banished 
for  life,  and  that  no  British  subject  should  hold  any 
intercourse  with  him  except  by  the  royal  permission. 

This  bill  passed  the  Commons  with  little  difficulty. 
For  the  bishop,  though  invited  to  defend  himself,  chose 
to  reserve  his  defence  for  the  assembly  of  whiob  he 
was  a  member.  In  the  Lords  the  contest  was  sharp. 
The  young  Duke  of  Wharton,  distinguished  by  his 
parts,  his  dissoluteness,  and  his  versatility,  spoke  for 
Atterbury  with  great  effect ;  and  Atterbury's  own 
voice  was  heard  for  the  last  time  by  that  unfriendly 
audience  which  had  so  often  listened  to  him  witli 
mingled  aversion  and  delight.  He  produced  few  wit- 
nesses ;  nor  did  tlioee  witnesses  say  much  that  could 
be  of  service  to  him.  Among  them  was  Pope.  He 
was  called  to  prove  that,  while  he  was  an  inmate  of  the 
palace  at  Bromley,  the  bishop's  time  was  completely 
occupied  by  literary  and  domestic  matters,  and  that  no 
leisure  was  left  for  plotting.  But  Pope,  who  was  quite 
unaccustomed  to  speak  in  public,  lost  his  head,  and,  as 
he  afterwards  owned,  though  he  had  only  ten  words 
to  say,  made  two  or  three  blunders. 

The  bill  finally  passed  the  Lords  by  eighty-three 
rotes  to  forty-three.  The  bishops,  with  a  single  ex 
ception,  were  in  the  majority.  Their  conduct  drew  on 
them  a  sharp  taunt  from  Lord  Bathurst,  a  warm  friend 
of  Atterbuiy  and  a  zealous  Tory.  "  The  wild  In- 
dians," he  said,  "give  no  quarter,  because   they  be- 
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Heve  that  they  shall  inherit  the  skill  and  prowess  of 
every  adversary  whom  they  destroy.  Perhaps  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  right  reverend  prelates  to  their  bmther 
may  be  explained  in  the  same  way." 

Atterbury  took  leave  of  those  whom  he  loved  witli 
a  dignity  and  tenderness  worthy  of  a  better  man. 
Three  fine  lines  of  his  favourite  poet  were  often  in  his 
mouth :  — 

"  Some  natural  tears  he  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon : 
The  world  was  all  before  him,  where  to  chase 
His  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  his  guide/* 

At  parting  he  presented  Pope  with  a  Bible,  and  said^ 
with  a  disingennousness  of  which  no  man  who  had 
studied  the  Bible  to  much  purpose  would  have  been 
guilty :  "  If  ever  you  leam  that  I  have  any  dealings 
with  the  Pretender,  I  give  you  leave  to  say  that  my 
punishment  is  just."  Pope  at  this  time  reidly  believed 
the  bishop  to  be  an  injured  man.  Arbuthnot  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion.  Swift,  a  few  months 
later,  ridiculed  with  great  bitterness,  in  the  "  Voyage 
to  Laputa,"  the  evidence  which  had  satisfied  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Soon,  however,  the  most  pai^ 
tial  finends  of  the  banished  prelate  ceased  to  assert  his 
innocence,  and  contented  themselves  with  lamenting 
and  excusing  what  they  could  not  defend.  After  a 
short  stay  at  Brussels,  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  at 
Paris,  and  had  become  the  leading  man  among  the 
Jacobite  refiigees  who  were  assembled  there.  He  was 
invited  to  Rome  by  the  Pretender,  who  then  held  his 
mock  court  under  the  immediate  protection  of  tlie 
Pope.  But  Atterbury  felt  that  a  bishop  of  the  Church 
f>f  England  would  be  strangely  out  of  place  at  the 
Vatican,  and  declined  the  invitation.  During  some 
months,  however,  he  might  flatter  himself  that  he  stoor] 
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high  in  the  good  graces  of  James.  The  correspondence 
between  the  maater  and  the  servant  was  constant. 
Atterbury's  merits  were  warmly  acknowledged ;  his 
advice  was  respectfully  received  ;  and  he  was,  as  Boling- 
broke  had  been  before  him,  the  prime  minister  of  a 
king  without  a  kingdom.  But  the  new  favourite  found, 
as  Bohngbroke  had  found  before  him,  that  it  was  quito 
as  hard  to  keep  the  shadow  of  power  under  a  vagrant 
and  mendicant  prince  as  to  keep  the  reality  of  power 
at  Westminster.  Though  James  had  neither  territories 
nor  revenues,  neither  army  nor  navy,  thei'e  was  more 
£Eu:tion  and  more  intrigue  among  his  courtiers  than 
among  tliose  of  Ids  successful  rival-  Atterbury  soon 
perceived  that  his  counsels  were  disregarded,  if  not  dis- 
trusted. His  proud  spirit  was  deeply  wounded.  He 
quitted  Paris,  fixed  his  residence  at  Montpellier,  gave 
up  politics,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  lettei's.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  his  exile  he  ha^  so  severe  an  illness 
diat  his  daughter,  herself  in  very  delicate  health,  de- 
termmed  to  run  all  risks  that  she  might  see  him  once 
more.  Having  obtained  a  license  from  the  English 
Government,  she  went  by  sea  to  Bordeaux,  but  landed 
there  in  such  a  state  that  she  could  travel  only  by  boat 
or  in  a  Ktter.  Her  &ther,  in  spite  of  his  infirmities, 
set  out  firom  Montpellier  to  meet  her ;  and  she,  with 
the  impatience  which  is  often  tlie  sign  of  approaching 
death,  hastened  towards  hira.  Those  who  were  about 
her  in  vain  implored  her  to  travel  slowly.  She  said 
tliat  every  hour  was  precious,  that  she  only  wished  to 
see  her  papa  and  to  die.  She  met  him  at  Toulouse, 
embraced  him,  received  from  his  hand  the  sacred  bread 
and  wine,  and  thanked  God  that  they  had  passed  one 
day  in  each  other's  society  be£ore  they  parted  for  even 
She  died  that  night. 
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It  was  some  time  before  even  the  strong  mind  of 
Atterbury  recovered  from  this  cruel  blow.  As  soon  as 
he  was  himself  again  he  became  eager  for  action  and 
conflict;  for  grief,  wliich  disposes  gentle  natures  to 
retirement,  to  inaction,  and  to  meditation,  only  makes 
restless  spirits  more  restless.  The  Pretender,  dull  and 
bigoted  as  he  was,  had  found  out  that  he  had  not  acted 
wisely  in  parting  with  one  who,  though  a  heretic,  was, 
in  abilities  and  accomplishments,  the  foremost  man  of 
the  Jacobite  party.  The  bishop  was  courted  back, 
and  was  without  much  difficulty  induced  to  return  to 
Paris  and  to  become  once  more  the  phantom  minister 
of  a  phantom  monarchy.  But  his  long  and  troubled 
life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  To  the  last,  however,  his 
intellect  retained  all  its  keenness  and  vigour.  He 
learned,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  banishment,  that  he 
had  been  accused  by  Oldmixon,  as  dishonest  and  ma- 
lignant a  scribbler  as  any  that  has  been  saved  fixmi 
oblivion  by  the  Dunciad,  of  having,  in  concert  with 
other  Christ-Church  men,  garbled  Clarendon's  History 
of  the  Rebellion.  The  charge,  as  respected  Atterbury, 
had  not  the  slightest  foundation :  for  he  was  not  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  History,  and  never  saw  it  till  it 
was  printed.  He  published  a  short  vindication  of  him- 
self, which  is  a  model  in  its  kind,  luminous,  temperate, 
and  dignified.  A  copy  of  this  little  work  he  sent  to 
the  Pretender,  with  a  letter  singularly  eloquent  and 
graceful.  It  was  impossible,  tlie  old  man  said,  that  he 
should  write  anything  on  such  a  subject  without  being 
i*eminded  of  the  resemblance  between  his  own  fate  and 
that  of  Clarendon.  They  were  the  only  two  English 
subjects  that  had  ever  been  banished  from  their  country 
and  debarred  from  all  communication  with  tlidr  friends 
by  act  of  parliament.    But  here  the  resemblance  ended. 
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One  of  the  exiles  had  been  so  happy  as  to  bear  a 
chief  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  Royal  house.  All 
that  the  other  could  now  do  was  to  die  asserting  the 
rights  of  that  house  to  the  last.  A  few  weeks  after 
this  letter  was  written  Atterbury  died.  He  had  just 
completed  his  seventieth  year. 

His  body  was  brought  to  England,  and  laid,  witli 
gi'eat  privacy,  under  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Only  three  mourners  followed  the  coffin.  No  inscrip- 
tion marks  the  grave.  That  the  epitaph  with  which 
Pope  honoured  the  memory  of  his  friend  does  not  ap- 
pear on  the  walls  of  the  great  national  cemetery  is  no 
subject  of  regret :  for  nothing  worse  was  ever  written 
by  Colley  Gibber. 

Those  who  wish  for  more  complete  information  about 
Atterbury  may  easily  collect  it  from  his  sermons  and 
his  controversial  writings,  from  the  report  of  the  par- 
liamentary proceedings  against  him,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  State  Trials,  from  the  five  volumes  of  his 
correspondence,  edited  by  Mr.  Nichols,  and  from  the 
fii-st  volume  of  the  Stuart  papers,  edited  by  Mr.  Glover. 
A  very  indulgent  but  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
bishop's  political  career  will  be  found  in  Lord  Mahon'i 
valuable  History  of  EInglancL 
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(Eneyclcpcddia  BriUmnica,  May  18M.) 

John  Bunyan,  the  most  popular  religious  writer  in 
the  Etiglish  language,  was  bom  at  Elstow,  about  a 
mile  fi'om  Bedford,  in  the  year  1628.  He  may  be  said 
to  have  been  born  a  tinker.  The  tinkers  then  formed 
an  hereditary  caste,  which  was  held  in  no  high  estima- 
tion. They  were  generally  vagrants  and  pilferers,  and 
were  often  confounded  with  the  gipsies,  whom  in  truth 
they  nearly  resembled.  Bunyan's  father  was  more 
respectable  than  most  of  the  tribe.  He  had  a  fixed 
residence,  and  was  able  to  send  his  son  to  a  village 
school  where  reading  and  writing  were  taught. 

The  years  of  John's  boyhood  were  those  during 
which  the  puritan  spirit  was  in  the  highest  vigour  all 
over  England ;  and  nowhere  had  that  spirit  more  in- 
fluence than  in  Bedfordshire.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  a  lad  to  whom  nature  had  given  a  pow- 
erful imagination,  and  sensibility  which  amounted  to  a 
disease,  should  have  been  early  haunted  by  religious 
terrors.  Before  he  was  ten,  his  sports  were  interrupted 
by  fits  of  remorse  and  despair ;  and  his  sleep  was  dis- 
turbed by  dreams  of  fiends  trying  to  fly  away  with  him. 
As  lie  grew  older,  his  mental  conflicts  became  still 
more  violent.  The  strong  language  in  which  he  de- 
scribed them  has  strangely  misled  all  his  biographers 
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except  Mr.  Southey.  It  has  long  been  on  ordinaiy 
practice  with  pions  writers  to  cite  Bunyan  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  supernatural  power  of  divine  grace  to 
rescue  the  human  soul  from  the  lowest  depths  of  wick- 
edness. He  is  called  in  one  book  the  most  notorious 
of  profligates  ;  in  another,  the  brand  plucked  from  the 
burning.  He  is  designated  in  Mr.  Ivimey's  History 
of  the  Baptists  as  the  depraved  Btmyan,  the  wicked 
tinker  of  Elstow.  Mr.  Ryland,  a  man  once  of  great 
note  among  the  Dissenters,  breaks  out  into  the  follow- 
ing rhapsody  :  —  '^  No  man  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon integrity  can  deny  that  Bunyan  was  a  practical 
atheist,  a  worthless  contemptible  infidel,  a  vile  rebel  to 
God  and  goodness,  a  common  profligate,  a  soul-despis- 
ing, a  soul-murdering,  a  soul-damning,  thoughtless 
wretch  as  could  exist  on  the  ftice  of  the  earth.  Now 
be  astonished,  O  heavens,  to  eternity !  and  wonder,  O 
earth  and  hell !  while  time  endures.  Behold  this  very 
man  become  a  miracle  of  mercy,  a  mirror  of  wisdom, 
goodness,  holiness,  truth,  and  love*"  But  whoever 
takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the  evidence  will  find  that 
the  good  men  who  wrote  this  had  been  deceived  by  a 
phraseology  which,  as  they  had  been  hearing  it  and 
using  it  all  their  lives,  they  ought  to  have  understood 
better.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  in- 
fer, from  the  strong  expressions  in  which  a  devout,  man 
bemoans  his  exceeding  sinfulness,  that  he  has  led  a 
worse  life  than  his  neighbours.  Many  excellent  per- 
sons, whose  moral  character  from  boyhood  to  old  age 
has  been  free  from  any  stain  discernible  to  their  fellow 
creatures,  have,  in  their  autobiographies  and  diaries, 
applied  to  themselves,  and  doubtless  with  sincerity, 
epithets  as  severe  as  could  be  applied  to  Titus  Oates  or 
Mrs.  Brown rigg.     It  is  quite  cei'tain  that  Bunyan  was, 
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at  eighteen,  wliat,  in  any  but  the  most  austerely  puri- 
tanical circles,  would  have  been  considered  as  a  young 
man  of  singular  gmvity  and  innocence.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  he,  like  many  other  penitents 
who,  in  general  terms,  acknowledge  themselves  to  have 
been  the  worst  of  mankind,  fired  up  and  stood  vigor- 
ously on  his  defence,  whenever  any  particular  charge 
was  brought  against  him  by  others.  He  declares,  it  b 
time,  that  he  had  let  loose  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  his 
lusts,  that  he  had  delighted  in  all  transgressions  against 
the  divine  law,  ^nd  that  he  had  been  the  ringleader 
of  the  youth  of  Elstow  in  all  manner  of  vice.  But, 
when  those  who  wished  him  ill  accused  him  of  licen- 
tious amours,  he  called  on  God  and  the  angels  to  attest 
his  purity.  No  woman,  he  said,  in  heaven,  earth,  or 
hell,  could  charge  him  with  having  ever  made  any  im- 
proper advances  to  her.  Not  only  had  he  been  strictly 
faithful  to  his  wife  ;  but  he  had,  even  before  his  mar- 
riage, l)een  perfectly  spotless.  It  does  not  appear  from 
his  own  confessions,  or  from  the  railings  of  his  enemies, 
that  he  ever  was  drunk  in  his  life.  One  bad  habit  he 
contracted,  that  of  using  pro&ne  language;  but  he 
tells  us  tliat  a  single  reproof  cured  him  so  effectually 
that  he  never  dfended  again.  The  worst  that  can  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  this  poor  youth,  whom  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  represent  as  the  most  desperate  of  repro- 
bates, as  a  village  Rochester,  is  tliat  he  had  a  great 
liking  for  some  diversions,  quite  harmless  in  them- 
selves, but  condemned  by  the  rigid  precisians  among 
w  hom  he  lived,  and  for  whose  opinion  he  had  a  great 
I'espect.  The  four  chief  sins  of  which  he  was  guilty 
were  dancing,  ringing  the  bells  of  the  parish  church, 
playing  at  tipcat,  and  reading  the  History  of  Sir  Bevia 
of  Southampton.      A  rector  of  the   school  of  Laud 
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would  have  held  such  a  young  man  up  to  the  whole 
parish  as  a  model.  But  Bunyan's  notions  of  good  and 
evil  had  been  learned  in  a  very  different  school ;  and 
he  was  made  miserable  by  the  conflict  between  his 
tastes  and  his  scruples. 

When  he  was  about  seventeen,  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  life  was  interrupted  by  an  event  which  gave  a 
lasting  colour  to  his  thoughts.  He  enlisted  in  the  par* 
liamentary  army,  and  served  during  the  decisive  cam- 
paign of  1645.  All  that  we  know  of  his  military 
cPTeer  is  that,  at  the  siege  of  Leicester,  one  of  his  com- 
rades, who  had  taken  his  post,  was  killed  by  a  shot 
from  the  town.  Bunyan  ever  after  considered  himself 
as  having  been  saved  from  death  by  the  special  inter- 
ference of  Providence.  It  may  be  observed  that  his 
imagination  was  strongly  impressed  by  the  glimpse 
which  he  had  caught  of  the  pomp  of  war.  To  the 
last  he  loved  to  draw  his  illustrations  of  sacred  things 
from  c^mps  and  fortresses,  fix>m  guns,  drums,  trumpets, 
flags  of  truce,  and  regiments  arrayed,  each  under  its 
own  banner.  His  Greatheart,  his  Captain  Boanerges, 
and  his  Captain  Credence,  are  evidently  portraits,  of 
which  the  originals  were  among  those  martial  saints 
who  fought  and  expounded  in  Fairfax's  army. 

In  a  few  months  Bunyan  returned  home  and  mar- 
ried. His  wife  had  some  pious  relations,  and  brought 
hi::i  as  her  only  portion  some  pious  books.  And  now 
his  mind,  excitable  by  nature,  verj'  imperfectly  disci- 
plined by  education,  and  exposed,  without  any  protec- 
tion, to  the  infectious  virulence  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  was  then  epidemic  in  England,  began  to  be 
fearfully  disordered.  In  outward  things  he  soon  be- 
came a  strict  Pharisee.  He  was  constant  in  attendance 
at  prayers  and  sermons.     His  favourite  amusements 
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were  one  after  another  relinquislied,  though  not  witb« 
out  many  painful  struggles.  Iri  tlie  middle  of  a  game 
at  tipcat  he  paused,  and  stood  staring  wildlj  upwards 
with  his  stick  in  his  hand.  He  had  heard  a  Toice  ask- 
ing him  whether  he  would  leave  his  sins  and  go  to 
heaven,  or  ke^  liis  sins  and  go  to  hell ;  and  he  had 
seen  an  awAil  countenance  frowning  on  him  tvom  the 
sky.  The  odious  vice  of  bell*-ringing  he  renounced ; 
but  he  still  for  a  time  ventured  to  go  to  the  church 
tower  and  look  on  while  others  pulled  the  ropes.  But 
soon  the  thought  struck  him  that,  if  he  persisted  in 
such  wickedness,  the  steeple  would  fall  on  his  head ; 
and  he  fled  in  terror  from  the  accursed  place.  To  give 
up  dancing  on  the  village  green  was  still  harder ;  and 
some  months  elapsed  before  he  had  the  fortitude  to 
part  with  this  darUng  sin.  When  this  last  sacrifice 
had  been  made,  he  was,  even  when  tried  by  the 
maxims  of  that  austere  time,  faultless.  All  Elstow 
talked  of  him  as  an  eminently  pious  youth.  But  his 
own  mind  was  more  unquiet  tiuin  ever»  Having  noth- 
ing more  to  do  in  tlie  way  of  visible  reformation,  yet 
finding  in  religion  no  pleasures  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  juvenile  amusements  whidh  he  had  relinquished, 
he  began  to  apprehend  that  he  lay  under  some  special 
maledictipn ;  and  he  was  tormented  by  a  succession  of 
fantasies  which  seemed  likely  to  drive  him  to  suicide 
or  to  Bedlam. 

At  one  time  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  all  persons 
of  Israelite  blood  would  be  siived*  and  tried  to  make 
out  that  he  partook  of  that  blood  ;  but  his  hopes  were 
speedily  destroyed  by  Ids  &ther,  who  seems  to  have  had 
no  ambition  to  be  regarded  as  a  Jew- 

At  another  time  Bunyan  was  disturbed  by  a  strange 
dilemma:  ^^If  I  liave  not  faith,  I  am  lost ;  if  I  have 
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fiuih,  I  can  work  miracles."  He  was  tempted  to  cry 
to  the  puddles  between  Elstow  and  Bedford,  "  BeT  ye 
diy,"  and  to  stake  his  eternal  hopes  on  the  event. 

Then  he  took  up  a  notion  that  the  day  of  grace  for 
Bedfmxl  and  the  neighbouring  villages  was  past ;  that 
all  who  were  to  be  saved  in  that  part  of  England  were 
already  converted  ;  and  that  he  had  begun  to  pray  and 
strive  some  months  too  late. 

Then  he  was  harassed  by  doubts  whether  the  Turks 
were  not  in  the  right,  and  the  Christians  in  the  wrong. 
Then  he  was  troubled  by  a  maniacal  impulse  which 
prompted  him  to  ))ray  to  the  trees,  to  a  broomstick,  to 
the  parish  bull.  As  yet,  however,  he  was  only  enter- 
ing the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Soon  the 
dilrtcness  grew  thicker.  Hideous  forms  floated  before 
him.  Sounds  of  cursing  and  wailing  were  in  his  ears. 
His  way  ran  through  stench  and  fire,  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  bottomless  pit.  He  began  to  be  haunted 
by  a  strange  curiosity  about  the  unpardonable  sin,  . 
and  by  a  morbid  longing  to  commit  it.  But  the  most 
frightfiil  of  all  the  forms  which  his  disease  took  was  a 
propensity  to  utter  blasphemy,  and  especially  to  i^e- 
nounoe  his  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  redemption. 
Night  and  day,  in  bed,  at  table,  at  work,  evil  spirits, 
as  he  imagined,  were  repeating  close  to  his  ear  the 
words,  "  Sell  him,  sell  him."  He  struck  at  the  hob- 
goblins ;  he  pushed  them  from  him  ;  but  still  they 
were  ever  at  his  side.  He  cried  out  in  answer  to 
them,  hour  after  hour :  "  Never,  never ;  not  for  thou* 
sands  of  worlds ;  not  for  thousands."  At  length,  worn 
out  by  this  long  agony,  he  suffered  the  fatal  words  to 
escape  him,  "  Let  him  go,  if  he  will."  Then  his 
misery  became  more  fearful  than  ever.  He  had  douo 
what  could  not  be  forgiven.     He  had  forfeited  his  part 
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of  the  great  sacrifice.  Like  Esau,  he  bad  sold  his 
birthright ;  aiid  there  was  no  longer  any  place  for  re- 
pentance. "  None,"  he  afterwards  wrote,  "  knows  the 
terrors  of  those  days  but  myself."  He  has  described 
liis  sufterings  with  singular  energy,  simplicity,  and 
pathos.  He  envied  the  brutes ;  he  envied  the  very 
stones  in  the  street,  and  the  tiles  on  the  how^es* 
The  sun  seemed  to  withhold  its  light  and  warmth 
from  him.  His  body,  thou^  cast  in  a  sturdy  mould, 
and  though  still  in  the  highest  vigour  of  youth, 
trembled  whole  days  together  with  the  fear  of  death 
and  judgment.  He  &ncied  that  this  trembling  was 
the  sign  set  on  the  worst  reprobates,  the  sign  which 
God  had  put  on  Cain.  The  unhappy  man's  emotion 
destroyed  his  power  of  digestion.  He  had  such  pftiuB 
that  he  ex])ected  to  burst  asunder  like  Judas,  whom 
he  regarded  as  his  prototype. 

Neither  the  books  which  Bunyan  read,  nor  the 
advisers  whom  he  consulted,  were  Ukely  to  do  much 
good  in  a  case  like  his.  His  small  library  had  received 
a  most  unseasonable  addition,  the  account  of  the  lam- 
entable end  of  Francis  Spira.  One  ancient  man  of  high 
repute  for  piety,  whom  the  sufferer  consulted,  gave  an 
opinion  which  might  well  have  produced  fatal  conse- 
quences. "  I  am  afraid,"  said  Bunyan,  "  that  I  have 
committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  Indeed," 
said  the  old  fanatic,  ^*I  am  afraid  that  you  have." 

At  length  the  clouds  broke ;  the  light  became  clearer 
and  clearer ;  and  the  enthusiast,  who  had  imagined  that 
he  was  branded  with  the  mark  of  the  first  murderer, 
and  destined  to  the  end  of  the  arch  traitor,  enjoyed 
peace  and  a  cheerful  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God. 
fears  elapsed,  however,  before  his  nerves,  which  had 
been  oo  perilously  overtrained,  recovered  their  tone. 
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When  he  had  joined  a  Baptist  society  at  Bedford, 
and  was  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  partake  of  the 
Eucharist,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  refrain 
from  imprecating  destruction  on  his  brethren  while  the 
cup  was  passing  from  hand  to  hand.  After  he  had 
been  some  time  a  member  of  the  congregation,  he 
l>egan  to  preach  ;  and  his  sermons  produced  a  power- 
ful effect.  He  was  indeed  illiterate ;  but  he  spoke  to 
illiterate  men.  The  severe  training  through  which  he 
had  passed  had  given  him  such  an  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  modes  of  religious  melancholy  as  he 
could  never  have  gathered  from  books ;  and  his  vigor- 
ous genius,  animated  by  a  fervent  spirit  of  devotion, 
enabled  him,  not  only  to  exercise  a  great  influence 
over  the  vulgar,  but  even  to  extort  the  half  contempt- 
uous admiration  of  scholars.  Yet  it  was  long  before 
he  ceased  to  be  tormented  by  an  impulse  which  urged 
him  to  utter  words  of  horrible  impiety  in  the  pulpit. 

Counter-iiritants  are  of  as  great  use  in  moral  as  in 
physical  diseases.  It  should  seem  that  Bunyan  was 
finally  relieved  from  the  internal  sufferings  which  had 
embittered  his  life  by  sharp  persecution  from  without. 
He  had  been  five  years  a  preacher,  when  the  Resto- 
ration put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Cavalier  gentlemen 
and  clergymen  all  over  the  country  to  oppress  the 
Dissenters ;  and,  of  all  the  Dissenters  whose  history 
is  known  to  us,  he  was  perhaps  the  most  hardly 
treated.  In  November  1660,  he  was  flung  into  Bed- 
ford gaol ;  and  there  he  remained,  with  some  intervals 
of  partial  and  precarious  liberty,  during  twelve  years. 
His  persecutors  tried  to  extort  fi'om  him  a  promise  that 
he  would  abstain  from  preaching ;  but  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  divinely  set  apart  and  commis- 
sioned to  be  a  teacher  of  righteousness ;  and  he  was 
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fiilly  determined  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  Ho 
was  brought  before  several  tribunals,  laufjhed  at,  ca- 
ressed, reviled,  menaced,  but  in  vain.  He  was  face- 
tiously told  that  he  was  quite  riglit  in  thinking  that 
be  ought  not  to  hide  his  gift ;  but  that  his  real  gift 
nvas  skill  in  repairing  old  kettles.  He  was  compai'ed 
to  Alexander  the  coppersmith.  He  was  told  tliat,  if 
ho  would  give  up  preaching,  he  should  be  instantly 
liberated.  He  was  warned  that,  if  he  persisted  in  dis- 
obeying the  law,  he  would  be  liable  to  banishment^ 
and  that,  if  he  were  found  in  England  after  a  certain 
time,  his  neck  would  be  stretched.  His  answer  was, 
"  If  you  let  me  out  to-day,  I  will  preach  again  to- 
morrow." Year  after  year  he  lay  patiently  in  a  dun- 
geon, compared  ¥rith  which  the  worst  prison  now  to  be 
found  in  the  island  is  a  palace.  His  fortitude  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  because  his  domestic  feelings  were 
unusually  strong.  Indeed,  he  was  ccHisidered  by  his 
stem  brethren  as  somewhat  too  fond  and  indulgent  a 
parent.  He  had  several  small  children,  and  among 
them  a  daughter  who  was  blind,  and  whom  he  loved 
with  peculiar  tenderness.  He  could  not,  he  said,  bear 
even  to  let  the  wind  blow  on  her ;  and  now  she  must 
sniler  cold  and  hunger;  she  must  beg;  she  must  be 
beaten ;  "  yet,"  he  added,  "  I  must,  I  must  do  it." 
While  he  lay  in  prison  he  could  do  nothing  in  the 
way  of  his  old  trade  for  the  support  of  his  family. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  take  up  a  new  trade.  He 
learned  tc  make  long  tagged  thread  laces  ;  and  many 
thousands  of  these  articles  were  furnished  by  him  to 
the  hawkers.  While  his  hands  were  thus  busied,  he 
had  other  employment  for  his  mind  and  his  lips. 
Ho  gave  religious  instruction  to  his  fellow-captives, 
and  formed  from  among  them  a  little  flock,  d*  which 
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lie  was  himself  the  pastor.  He  studied  indeiatigably 
the  few  books  which  he  possessed.  His  two  chief 
companions  were  the  Bible  and  Fox's  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs. His  knowledge  of  the  Bible  was  such  that  he 
might  have  been  called  a  living  con<cordance ;  and  on 
the  margin  of  his  copy  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs  are 
Btill  legible  tlie  ill  spelt  lines  of  doggrel  in  which  he 
expressed  his  reverence  for  the  brave  sufferers,  and  his 
implacable  enmity  to  the  mystical  Babylon. 

At  length  he  began  to  write ;  and,  though  it  wa» 
some  time  before  he  discovered  ^here  his  strength  lay, 
his  writings  were  not  unsuccessful.  They  were  coarse, 
indeed ;  but  they  showed  a  keen  mother  wit,  a  great 
command  of  the  homely  mother  tongue,  an  intimate 
knowled^  of  the  English  Bible,  and  a  vast  and  dearly 
bought  spiritual  exj>erience.  They  therefore,  when  the 
corrector  of  the  press  had  improved  the  syntax  and  the 
spelling,  were  well  received  by  the  humbler  class  of 
Dissenters. 

,Much  of  Bunyan's  time  was  spent  in  controversy. 
He  wrote  sharply  against  the  Quakers,  whom  he  seems 
always  to  have  held  in  utter  abhorrence.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  remarkable  fact  that  he  adopted  one  of  their 
peculiar  fiishions:  his  practice  was  to  write,  not  No- 
vember or  December,  but  eleventh  month  and  twelfth 
month. 

He  wrote  against  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land.  No  two  things,  according  to  him,  had  less  affin- 
ity than  the  form  of  prayer  and  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
Those,  he  said  with  much  point,  who  have  most  of  the 
spirit  of  prayer  are  all  to  be  found  in  gaol ;  and  those 
who  I  ave  most  zeal  for  the  form  of  prayer  are  all  to  be 
tbund  at  the  alehouse.  The  doctrinal  articles,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  warmly  praised,  and  defended  against 
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some  Arminian  clergymen  who  had  signed  them.  The 
most  acrimonious  of  all  his  works  is  his  answer  to 
Edward  Fowler,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  an 
excellent  man,  but  not  fi'ee  from  the  taint  of  Pelagian- 
ism. 

Bunyan  had  also  a  dispute  with  some  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged.  He  doubtless  held 
with  perfect  sincerity  the  distinguishing  tenet  of  that 
sect ;  but  he  did  not  consider  that  tenet  as  one  of  high 
importance,  and  willingly  joined  in  communion  with 
quiet  Presbyterians  and  Independents.  The  sterner 
Baptists,  therefore,  loudly  pix>nounced  him  a  false 
brother.  A  controversy  arose  which  long  survived  the 
original  combatants.  In  our  own  time  the  cause  which 
Bunyan  had  defended  with  rude  logic  and  rhetoric 
against  Kiffin  and  Danvers  was  pleaded  by  Robert  Hall 
with  an  ingenuity  and  eloquence  such  as  no  polemical 
Writer  has  ever  surpassed. 

During  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the 
Restoration,  Bunyan's  confinement  seems  to  have  been 
strict.  But,  as  the  passions  of  1660  cooled,  as  the 
hatred  with  which  the  Puritans  had  been  regarded 
while  their  reign  was  recent  gave  place  to  pity,  he  was 
less  and  less  harshly  treated.  The  distress  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  his  own  patience,  courage,  and  piety  softened 
the  hearts  of  his  persecutors.  Like  his  own  Christian 
in  the  cage,  he  found  protectors  even  among  the  crowd 
of  Vanity  Fair.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Dr.  Bar- 
low, is  said  to  have  interceded  for  him.  At  length  the 
prisoner  was  suffered  to  pass  most  of  his  time  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  gaol,  on  condition,  as  it  should  seem, 
that  he  remained  within  the  town  of  Bedford. 

He  owed  his  complete  liberation  to  one  of  the  worst 
acta  of  one  of  tlie  worst  governments  that  England  has 
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ever  seen.  In  1671  the  Cabal  was  in  power.  Charles 
II.  had  concluded  the  treaty  by  which  he  bound  him- 
self to  set  up  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England. 
Tlie  first  step  whicli  he  took  towards  that  end  was  to 
annul,  by  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  his  prerog- 
ative, all  the  penal  statutes  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics ;  and,  in  order  to  disguise  his  real  design,  he 
annulled  at  the  same  time  the  penal  statutes  against 
Protestant  nonconformists.  Bunyan  was  consequently 
set  at  large.  In  the  first  warmth  of  his  gratitude  he 
published  a  tract  in  which  he  compared  Charles  to  that 
humane  and  generous  Persian  king  who,  though  not 
himself  blessed  with  the  light  of  the  true  religion, 
favoured  the  chosen  people,  and  permitted  them,  after 
years  of  captivity,  to  rebuild  their  beloved  temple.  To 
candid  men,  who  consider  how  much  Bunyan  had  suf- 
fered, and  how  little  he  could  guess  the  secret  designs 
of  the  court,  the  unsuspicious  thankfulness  with  which 
he  accepted  the  precious  boon  of  freedom  will  not  ap- 
pear to  require  any  apology. 

Before  he  left  his  prison  he  had  begun  the  book 
which  has  made  his  nan  i*  vmmortal.  The  history  of 
that  book  is  remarkable.  The  author  was,  as  he  tells 
us,  writing  a  treatise,  in  which  he  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  stages  of  the  Christian  progress.  He  compared 
that  progress,  as  many  others  had  compared  it,  to  a 
pilgrimage.  Soon  his  quick  wit  discovered  innumer- 
able points  of  similarity  which  had  escaped  his  pred- 
ecessors. Images  came  crowding  on  his  mind  faster 
than  he  could  put  them  into  words,  quagmii^'es  and  pits, 
steep  hills,  dark  and  horrible  glens,  soft  vales,  sunny 
pastures,  a  gloomy  castle  of  which  the  courtyard  was 
strewn  with  the  skulls  and  bones  of  murdered  prisoners, 
a  town  all  bustle  and  splendour,  like  London  on  the 
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Lord  Mayor's  Day,  and  the  naiTOw  path,  straiglit  as 
a  rule  could  make  it,  running  on  up  hill  and  down  hill, 
through  city  and  through  wilderness,  to  the  Black  River 
and  the  Shining  Gate.  He  had  found  out,  as  most 
people  would  have  said,  by  accident,  as  he  would 
doubtless  have  said,  by  the  guidance  of  Providence, 
where  his  powers  lay.  He  liad  no  suspicion,  indeed, 
that  he  was  producing  a  masterpiece.  He  could  not 
guess  what  place  his  allegory  would  occupy  in  English 
literature ;  for  of  English  literature  he  knew  nothing. 
Those  who  suppose  him  to  liave  studied  the  Fairy 
Queen  might  easily  be  confuted,  if  tliis  were  the  proper 
place  for  a  detailed  examination  of  the  passages  ia 
which  the  two  allegories  have  been  thought  to  resemble 
each  other.  The  only  work  of  fiction,  in  all  probabilr 
ity,  with  which  he  could  ocnnpare  his  pilgrim,  was  his 
old  favourite,  the  legend  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Soutliampton. 
He  would  have  thought  it  a  sin  to  borrow  any  time 
from  the  serious  business  of  his  life,  from  his  exposi- 
^  tions,  his  controversies,  and  his  lace  tags,  for  the  purpose 
of  amusing  himself  with  what  he  considered  merely  as 
a  trifle.  It  was  only,  he  ».^ures  us,  at  spare  moments 
that  he  returned  to  the  House  Beautiful,  the  Delectable 
Mountains,  and  the  Enchanted  Ground*  He  had  no 
assistance.  Nobody  but  himself  saw  a  line  till  the 
whole  was  complete.  He  then  consulted  his  pioas 
friends.  Some  were  pleased.  Others  were  much  scan- 
dalised. It  was  a  vain  story,  a  more  romtmce,  about 
giants,  and  lions,  and  goblins,  and  warriors,  sometimes 
fighting  with  monsters  and  sometimes  regaled  by  fair 
ladies  in  stately  palaces.  The  loose  atheistical  wits  at 
Will's  might  write  such  stuff  to  divert  the  painted  Jez- 
ebels of  the  court :  but  did  it  become  a  minister  of  the 
gosj^el  to  copy  the  evil  fashions  of  the  world  ?     There 
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had  been  a  time  when  the  cant  of  such  fools  would 
have  made  Bunyan  miserable.  But  that  time  was 
passed ;  and  his  mind  was  now  in  a  firm  and  healthy 
state.  He  saw  that,  in  emplojnng  fiction  to  make  truth 
clear  and  goodness  attractive,  he  was  only  following 
the  example  which  every  Christian  ought  to  propose  to 
himself;  and  he  determined  to  print. 

The  PilgriTrCs  ProgreB9  stole  silently  into  the  world. 
Not  a  single  copy  of  the  first  edition  is  known  to  be  in 
existence.  The  year  of  publication  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. It  is  probable  that,  during  some  months,  the 
little  volume  circulated  only  among  poor  and  obscure 
sectaries.  But  soon  the  irresistible  charm  of  a  book 
which  gratified  the  imagination  of  the  reader  with  all 
the  action  and  scenery  of  a  fairy  tale,  which  exercised 
his  ingenuity  by  setting  him  to  discover  a  multitude  of 
curious  analogies,  which  interested  his  feelings  for 
human  beings,  frail  like  himself,  and  struggling  with 
temptations  from  within  and  from  without,  which  every 
moment  drew  a  smile  from  him  by  some  stroke  of, 
quaint  yet  simple  pleasantry,  and  nevertheless  left  on 
his  mind  a  sentiment  of  reverence  for  God  and  of  sym- 
pathy for  man,  began  to  produce  its  effect.  In  puritan- 
ical circles,  from  which  plays  and  novels  were  strictly 
excluded,  that  effect  was  such  as  no  work  of  genius, 
though  it  were  superior  to  the  Iliad,  to  Don  Quixote, 
or  to  Othello,  can  ever  produce  on  a  mind  accustomed 
to  indulge  in  literary  luxury.  In  1678  came  forth  a 
second  edition  with  additions ;  and  then  the  demand 
became  immense.  In  the  four  following  years  the 
book  was  reprinted  six  times.  The  eighth  edition, 
which  contains  the  last  improvements  made  by  the 
author,  was  published  in  1682,  the  ninth  in  1684,  the 
tenth  in  1685.     The  help  of  the  engraver  had  eai'ly 
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be^:i  called  in ;  and  tens  of  thousands  of  children 
looked  with  teiTor  and  delight  on  execrable  copper- 
plates, which  represented  Christian  thrusting  his  sword 
into  Apollyon,  or  writhing  in  the  grasp  of  Giant  De- 
Bfrnir.  In  Scotland,  and  in  some  of  the  colonies,  the 
Pilgrim  was  even  more  popular  than  in  his  native  coun- 
try'. Bunyan  has  told  us,  with  very  pardonaUe  van- 
ity, that  in  New  England  his  dream  was  the  daily  sub- 
ject of  the  conversation  of  thousands,  and  was  thought 
worthy  to  appear  in  the  most  superb  binding.  He  had 
numerous  admirers  in  Holland,  and  among  the  Hugue- 
nots of  France.  With  the  pleasures,  however,  he  ex- 
perienced some  of  the  pains  of  eminence.  Knavish 
booksellers  put  forth  volumes  of  trash  under  his  name ; 
and  envious  scribblers  maintained  it  to  be  impossible 
that  the  ])oor  ignorant  tinker  should  really  be  the  author 
of  the  book  wliicli  was  called  his. 

He  took  the  best  way  to  confound  both  those  who 
counterfeited  him  and  those  who  slandered  him.  He 
continued  to  work  the  gold-field  which  he  had  discov- 
ered, and  to  draw  from  it  new  treasures,  not  indeed 
with  quite  such  ease  and  in  quite  such  abundance  as 
when  the  precious  soil  was  still  virgin,  but  yet  with 
success  which  left  all  competition  far  behind.  In  1684 
appeared  the  second  part  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
It  was  soon  followed  by  the  '*  Holy  War,"  which,  if 
the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  did  not  exist,  would  be  the 
best  allegory  that  ever  was  written. 

Bunyan's  place  in  society  was  now  very  difierent 
from  what  it  had  been.  There  had  been  a  time  when 
many  Dissenting  ministers,  who  could  talk  Latin  and 
read  Greek,  had  affected  to  treat  him  with  scorn.  But 
his  fame  and  influence  now  far  exceeded  theirs.  He  had 
so  great  an  authority  among  the  Baptists  that  he  was 
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popularly  called  Bishop  Bunjan.  His  episcopal  visi- 
tations were  annual.  From  Bedford  he  rode  every 
year  to  London,  and  preached  there  to  large  and  at- 
tentive congregations.  From  London  he  went  his  cir- 
cuit through  tlie  country,  animating  the  zeal  of  his 
brethren,  collecting  and  distributing  alms,  and  making 
up  quarrels.  The  magistrates  seem  in  general  to  have 
given  him  little  trouble.  But  there  is  reason  to  beUcve 
that,  in  the  year  1685,  he  was  in  some  danger  of  again 
occupying  his  old  quarters  in  Bedford  gaol.  In  that 
year  the  rash  and  wicked  enterprise  of  Monmouth 
gave  the  Government  a  pretext  for  prosecuting  the 
Nonconformists ;  and  scarcely  one  eminent  divine  of 
the  Presbyterian,  Independent,  or  Baptist  persuasion 
remained  unmolested.  Baxter  was  in  prison :  Howo 
was  driven  into  exile :  Henry  was  arrested.  Two  em- 
inent Baptists,  with  whom  Bunyan  had  been  engaged 
in  controversy,  were  in  great  peril  and  distress.  Dan- 
vers  was  in  danger  of  being  hanged ;  and  Eiffin's 
grandsons  were  actually  hanged.  The  tradition  is 
that,  during  those  evil  days,  Bunyan  was  forced  to  dis- 
guise himself  as  a  waggoner,  and  that  he  preached  to 
his  congregation  at  Bedford  in  a  smock-frock,  with  a 
cart-whip  in  his  hand.  But  soon  a  great  change  took 
place.  James  the  Second  was  at  open  war  with  the 
church,  and  found  it  necessary  to  court  the  Dissenters. 
Some  of  the  creatures  of  the  government  tried  to  se- 
cure the  aid  of  Bunyan.  They  probably  knew  that 
he  had  written  in  praise  of  the  indulgence  of  1672, 
and  therefore  hoped  that  he  might  be  equally  pleased 
with  the  indulgence  of  1687.  But  fifteen  years  of 
thought,  observation,  and  commerce  with  the  world 
had  made  him  wiser.  Nor  were  the  cases  exactly  ]>ar- 
allel.     Charles  was  a  professed  Protestant :  James  was 
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a  professed  Papist.  The  object  of  Charles's  indulgence 
was  disguised :  the  object  of  James's  indulgence  was 
patent.  Bunyan  was  not  deceived.  He  exhorted  his 
hearers*  to  prepare  themselves  by  fasting  and  prayer 
for  the  danger  which  menaced  their  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  and  refiised  even  to  speak  to  the  courtier  who 
came  down  to  remodel  the  corporation  of  Bedford,  and 
who,  as  was  supposed,  had  it  in  charge  to  offer  some 
municipal  dignity  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Baptists. 

Bunyan  did  not  live  to  see  the  Revolution.  In  the 
summer  of  1688  he  undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  a 
son  with  an  angry  father,  and  at  length  prevailed  on 
the  old  man  not  to  disinherit  the  young  one.  This 
good  wDrk  cost  the  benevolent  intercessor  his  life.  He 
had  to  ride  through  heavy  rain.  He  came  drenched 
to  his  lodgings  on  Snow  Hill,  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fever,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  He  was  buried  in  Bun- 
hill  Fields  ;  and  the  spot  where  he  lies  is  still  regarded 
by  the  Nonconformists  with  a  feeling  which  seems 
scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  stern  spirit  of  their  the- 
ology. Many  puritans,  to  whom  the  respect  paid  by 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  reliques  and  tombs  of  saints 
seemed  childish  or  sinful,  are  said  to  have  begged  with 
their  dying  breath  that  their  coffins  might  be  placed 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  coffin  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

The  fame  of  Bunyan  during  his  life,  and  during  the 
century  which  followed  his  death,  was  indeed  great, 
but  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  religious  fiimilics  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes.  Very  seldom  was  he 
during  tliat  time  mentioned  with  respect  by  any  writer 
of  great  literary  eminence.  Young  coupled  his  prose 
with  the  poetry  of  the  wretched  D'Urfey.  In  the 
Spiritual    Quixote,   the    adventures  of  Christian   are 
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ranked  with  those  of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  and  John 
Hickathrift.  ('owper  ventured  to  praise  the  great  al- 
legorist,  but  did  not  venture  to  name  him.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant circumstance  that,  till  a  recent  period,  all  the 
numerous  editions  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  were 
evidently  meant  for  the  cottage  and  the  servants'  hall. 
The  paper,  the  printing,  the  plates,  were  all  of  the 
meanest  description.  In  general,  when  the  educated 
minority  and  the  common  people  differ  about  the  merit 
of  a  book,  the  opinion  of  the  educated  minority  finally 
prevails.  The  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  is  perhaps  the 
only  book  about  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundre*! 
years,  the  educated  minority  has  come  over  to  the  opin 
ion  of  the  common  people. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  improve  and 
to  imitate  this  book  are  not  to  be  numbered.  It  has 
been  done  into  verse :  it  has  been  done  into  modem 
English.  "  The  Pilgrimage  of  Tender  Conscience," 
the  *'  Pilgrimage  of  Good  Intent,"  "  The  Pilgrimage 
of  Seek  Truth,"  "  The  Pilgrimage  of  Theophilus," 
"  The  Infent  Pilgrim,"  "  The  Hindoo  Pilgrim,"  are 
among  the  many  feeble  copies  of  the  great  original. 
But  the  peculiar  glory  of  Bunyan  is  that  those  who 
most  hated  his  doctrines  have  tried  to  borrow  the  help 
of  his  genius.  A  Catholic  version  of  his  parable  may 
be  seen  with  the  head  of  the  Virgin  in  the  title  page. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  Antinomians  for  whom  his 
Calvinism  is  not  strong  enough  may  study  the  pil- 
grimage of  Hephzibah,  in  which  nothing  will  be  found 
which  can  be  construed  into  an  admission  of  free 
agency  and  universal  redemption.  But  the  most  ex- 
traordinary of  all  the  acts  of  Vandalism  by  which 
a  fine  work  of  art  was  ever  defaced  was  committed 
80   late   as   the    year   1853.      It    was  determined    to 
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transform  the  "  Pilgnm's  Progress  "  into  a  Tractarian 
book.  The  task  was  not  easy :  for  it  was  necessary 
to  make  the  two  sacraments  the  most  prominent  ob- 
jects in  the  allegory ;  and  of  all  Christian  theologians, 
avowed  Quakers  excepted,  Bunyan  was  the  one  in 
whose  system  the  sacraments  held  the  least  prominent 
place.  However,  the  Wicket  Ghite  became  a  type  of 
Baptism,  and  the  House  Beautiful  of  the  Eucharist. 
The  effect  of  this  change  is  such  as  assuredly  the  in- 
genious person  who  made  it  never  contemplated.  For, 
as  not  a  single  pilgrim  passes  through  the  Wicket  Gate 
in  infancy,  and  as  Faithful  hurries  past  the  House 
Beautiful  without  stopping,  the  lesson,  which  the  fiible 
in  its  altered  shape  teaches,  is  that  none  but  adults 
ought  to  be  baptized,  and  that  the  Eucharist  may  safely 
be  neglected.  Nobody  would  have  discovered  from 
the  original  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  that  the  author  was 
not  a  Paedobaptist.  To  turn  his  book  into  a  book 
against  Paedobaptism  was  an  achievement  reserved  for 
an  Anglo-Catholic  divine.  Such  blunders  must  neces- 
sarily be  committed  by  every  man  who  mutilates  parts 
of  a  great  work,  without  taking  a  comprehensive  view 
of  tlie  whole. 
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{^mcyclopeedia  Briiatmica^  February  1856.) 

Oi.ivER  Goldsmith,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  Eng- 
lish writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  of  a 
Protestant  and  Saxon  family  which  had  been  long  set- 
tled in  Ireland,  and  which  had,  like  most  other  Protes- 
tant and  Saxon  families,  been,  in  troubled  times,  har- 
assed and  put  in  fear  by  the  native  population.  His 
father,  Charles  Goldsmith,  studied  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  at  the  diocesan  school  of  Elphin,  became 
attached  to  the  daughter  of  the  schoolmaster,  manned 
her,  took  orders,  and  settled  at  a  place  called  Pallas  in 
the  county  of  Longford.  There  he  with  difficulty  sup- 
ported his  wife  and  children  on  what  he  could  earn, 
partly  as  a  curate  and  partly  as  a  farmer. 

At  Pallas  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  bom  in  November 
1728.  The  spot  was  then,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
almost  as  remote  from  the  busy  and  splendid  capital  in 
which  his  later  years  were  passed,  as  any  clearing 
ii.  Upper  Canada  or  any  sheep-walk  in  Australasia 
njw  is.  Even  at  this  day  those  enthusiasts  who  ven- 
ture to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  birthplace  ol  the  poet 
are  forced  to  perform  the  latter  part  of  their  journey 
on  foot.  The  hamlet  lies  far  from  any  high  road, 
on  a  dreary  plain  which,  in  wet  weather,  is  ofl^in  a 
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lake.  The  lanes  would  break  any  jaunting  car  U 
pieces ;  and  there  are  ruts  and  sloughs  through  which 
the  most  strongly  built  wheels  cannot  be  dragged. 

While  Oliver  was  still  a  child,  his  father  was  pre- 
sented to  a  living  worth  about  200Z.  a  year,  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath.  The  femily  accordingly  quit- 
ted their  cottage  in  the  wilderness  for  a  spacious  house 
on  a  firequented  road,  near  the  village  of  Lissoy.  Heie 
the  boy  was  taught  his  letters  by  a  maid-servant,  and 
was  sent  in  his  seventh  year  to  a  village  school  kept 
by  an  old  quartermaster  on  half-pay,  who  professed  to 
teach  nothing  but  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  but 
who  had  an  inexhaustible  fond  of  stories  about  ghosts, 
banshees  and  fairies,  about  the  great  Rapparee  chiefs, 
Baldearg  O'Donnell  and  galloping  Hogan,  and  about 
the  exploits  of  Peterborough  and  Stanhope,  the  sur- 
prise of  Monjuich,  and  the  glorious  disaster  of  Bri- 
huega.  This  man  must  have  been  of  the  Protestant 
religion ;  but  he  was  of  the  aboriginal  race,  and  not 
only  spoke  the  Irish  language,  but  could  pour  forth 
unpremeditated  Irish  verses.  Oliver  early  became,  and 
through  life  continued  to  be,  a  passionate  admirer  of 
the  Irish  music,  and  especially  of  the  compositions 
of  Carolan,  some  of  the  last  notes  of  whose  harp  he 
heard.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  Oliver,  though  by 
birth  one  of  the  Englishry,  and  though  connected 
by  numerous  ties  with  the  Established  Church,  never 
showed  the  least  sign  of  that  contemptuous  antipathy 
with  which,  in  his  days,  the  ruling  minority  in  Ireland 
toe  generally  regarded  the  subject  majority.  So  far 
mdeed  was  he  from  sharing  in  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  the  caste  to  which  he  belonged,  that  he  conceived 
an  aversion  to  the  Glorious  and  Immortal  Memory, 
and,  even  when  George  the  Third  was  on  the  throne, 
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maintained  that  nothing  but  the  restoration  of  the 
banished  djoiasty  could  save  the  country. 

From  the  humble  academy  kept  by  the  old  soldier 
Goldsmith  was  removed  in  liis  ninth  year.  He  went 
to  several  grammar-schools,  and  acquired  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  languages.  His  life  at  this  time 
seems  to  have  been  far  from  happy.  He  had,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  admirable  portrait  of  him  at  Knowle, 
features  harsh  even  to  ugliness.  The  small-pox  had 
set  its  mark  on  him  with  more  than  usual  severity. 
His  stature  was  small,  and  his  limbs  ill  put  together. 
Among  boys  little  tenderness  is  shown  to  personal 
defects ;  and  the  ridicule  excited  by  poor  Oliver's 
appearance  was  heightened  by  a  pecuhar  simplicity 
and  a  disposition  to  blunder  which  he  retained  to  the 
last.  He  became  the  common  butt  of  boys  and  mas- 
ters, was  pointed  at  as  a  fright  in  the  play-ground,  and 
flogged  as  a  dunce  in  the  school-room.  When  he  had 
risen  to  eminence,  those  who  had  once  derided  him 
ransacked  their  memory  for  the  events  of  his  early 
years,  and  recited  repartees  and  couplets  which  had 
dropped  from  him,  and  which,  though  little  noticed 
at  the  time,  were  supposed,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
to  indicate  the  powers  which  produced  the  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  "  wid  the  "  Deserted  Village." 

In  his  seventeenth  year  Oliver  went  up  to  Trinity 
Collie,  Dublin,  as  a  sizar.  The  sizars  paid  nothing 
for  ftxxl  and  tuition,  and  very  little  for  lodging ;  but 
they  had  to  perform  swne  menial  services  from 
which  they  have  long  been  reUeved.  They  swept 
the  court :  they  carried  up  the  dinner  to  the  fellows' 
table,  and  changed  the  plates  and  poured  out  the 
ale  of  the  rulers  of  the  society.  Goldsmith  was 
quartered,  not  alone,  in  a  garret,  on  the  window  of 
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which  his  name,  scrawled  by  himself,  is  still  read 
with  interest.^  From  such  garrets  many  men  of  less 
parts  than  his  have  made  their  way  to  the  wool-sack 
or  to  the  episcopal  bench.  But  Goldsmith,  while  he 
suffered  all  the  humiliations,  threw  away  all  the  ad- 
vantages, of  his  situation.  He  neglected  the  studies 
of  the  place,  stood  low  at  the  examinations,  was 
turned  down  to  the  bottom  of  his  class  for  playing 
the  buffoon  in  the  lecture  room,  was  severely  repri- 
manded for  pumping  on  a  constable,  and  was  caned 
by  a  bratal  tutor  for  giving  a  ball  in  the  attic  story 
of  the  college  to  some  gay  youths  and  damsels  from 
the  city. 

While  Oliver  was  leading  at  Dublin  a  life  divided 
between  squalid  distress  and  squalid  dissipation,  his 
father  died,  leaving  a  mere  pittance.  The  youth  ob- 
tained bis  bachelor's  degree,  and  lef\;  the  university. 
During  some  time  the  humble  dwelling  to  which  his 
widowed  mother  had  retired  was  his  home.  He  was 
now  in  his  twenty-first  year  ;  it  was  necessary  that  he 
siiould  do  something ;  and  his  education  seemed  to  have 
fitted  him  to  do  nothing  but  to  dress  himself  in  gaudy 
colours,  of  which  he  was  as  fond  as  a  magpie,  to  take  a 
I  land  at  cards,  to  sing  Irish  airs,  to  play  the  flute,  to 
angle  in  summer,  and  to  tell  ghost  stories  by  the  fire  in 
winter.  He  tried  five  or  six  professions  in  turn  with- 
out success.  He  applied  for  ordination  ;  but,  as  he 
applied  in  scarlet  clothes,  he  was  speedily  turned  out 
of  the  episcopal  palace.  He  then  became  tutor  in  an 
opulent  family,  but  soon  quitted  his  situation  in  conse- 
({uence  of  a  dispute  about  play.     Then  he  determined 

>  The  glass  on  which  the  name  is  written  has,  as  we  arc  informed  bj  a 
writer  in  Noltt  and  Queries  (2nd  S.  ix.  p.  91),  been  inclosed  in  a  fhunc  an<l 
deposited  in  the  Manuscript  Room  of  the  College  Library,  where  it  is  still 
to  be  seen. 
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to  emigrate  to  America.  His  relations,  with  much  sat- 
isfaction, saw  him  set  out  for  Cork  on  a  good  horse, 
with  thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket.  But  in  six  weeks  he 
came  back  on  a  miserable  hack,  without  a  i^enny,  and 
informed  liis  mother  that  the  ship  in  which  he  had 
taken  his  passage,  having  got  a  fair  wind  while  he  was 
at  a  party  of  pleasure,  had  sailed  without  him.  Then 
he  resolved  to  study  the  law.  A  generous  kinsman 
advanced  fifty  pounds.  With  this  sirni  Goldsmith  went 
to  Dublin,  was  enticed  into  a  gaming  house,  and  lost 
every  shilling.  He  then  thought  of  medicine.  A 
small  purse  was  made  up;  and  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh.  At  Edinburgh  he 
passed  eighteen  months  in  nominal  attendance  on  lec^ 
tures,  and  picked  up  some  superficial  information  about 
chemistry  and  natural  history.  Thence  he  went  to 
Leyden,  still  pretending  to  study  physic.  He  lefl  that 
celebrated  university,  the  third  university  at  which  he 
had  resided,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  without  a  de- 
gree, with  the  merest  smattering  of  medical  knowledge, 
and  with  no  property  but  his  clothes  and  his  flute.  His 
flute,  however,  proved  a  useful  friend.  He  rambled  on 
foot  through  Flanders,  France,  and  Switzerland,  play- 
ing tunes  which  everywhere  set  the  peasantry  dancing, 
and  which  often  procured  for  him  a  supper  and  a  bed. 
He  wandered  as  far  as  Italy.  His  musical  perform- 
ances, indeed,  were  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Italians ; 
but  he  contrived  to  live  on  the  alms  which  he  obtained 
at  the  gates  of  convents.  It  should,  however,  be  ob- 
served that  the  stories  which  he  told  about  this  part 
of  his  life  ought  to  be  received  with  great  caution ;  for 
strict  veracity  was  never  one  of  his  virtues ;  and  a  man 
who  is  ordinarily  inaccurate  in  narration  is  likely  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  inaccurate  when  he  talks  about 
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his  own  travels.  Goldsmith,  indeed,  was  so  regardless 
of  truth  as  to  assert  in  print  that  he  was  present  at  a 
most  interesting  conversation  between  Voltaire  and 
Fontenelle,  and  that  this  conversation  took  place  at 
Paris.  Now  it  is  certain  that  Voltaire  never  was 
within  a  hundred  leagues  of  Paris  during  the  whole 
time  which  Groldsmith  passed  on  the  Continent. 

In  1756  the  wanderer  landed  at  Dover,  without  a 
shilling,  without  a  friend,  and  without  a  calling.  He 
had,  indeed,  if  his  own  unsupported  evidence  may  be 
trusted,  obtained  from  the  university  of  Padua  a  doc- 
tor's degree ;  but  this  dignity  proved  utterly  useless  to 
liim.  In  England  his  flute  was  not  in  request :  thei*e 
were  no  convents ;  and  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse 
to  a  series  of  desperate  expedients.  He  turned  stroll- 
ing player ;  but  his  face  and  figure  were  ill  suited  to 
the  boards  even  of  the  humblest  theatre.  He  pounded 
drugs  and  ran  about  London  with  phials  for  charitable 
chemists.  He  joined  a  swarm  of  beggars,  which  made 
its  nest  in  Axe  Yard.  He  was  for  a  time  usher  of  a 
school,  and  felt  the  miseries  and  humiliations  of  this 
situation  so  keenly  that  he  thought  it  a  promotion  to  be 
permitted  to  earn  his  bread  as  a  bookseller's  hack ;  but 
he  soon  found  the  new  yoke  more  galling  than  the  old 
one,  and  was  glad  to  become  an  usher  again.  He  ob- 
tained a  medical  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company ;  but  the  appointment  was  speedily 
revoked.  Why  it  was  revoked  we  are  not  told.  The 
subject  was  one  on  which  he  never  liked  to  talk.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  place.  Then  he  presented  liimself  at  Surgeons' 
Hall  for  examination,  as  mate  to  a  naval  hospital.  Even 
to  so  humble  a  post  he  was  found  unequal.  By  this 
time  the  schoolmaster  whom  he  had  served  for  a  mor- 
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Bel  of  food  and  the  third  part  of  a  bed  was  no  more. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  return  to  the  lowest  drudgery 
of  literature.  Goldsmith  took  a  garret  in  a  miserable 
court,  to  which  he  had  to  climb  from  the  brink  of 
Fleet  Ditch  by  a  dizzy  ladder  of  flag-stones  called 
Breakneck  Steps.  The  court  and  the  ascent  have 
long  disappeared ;  but  old  Londoners  will  remember 
both.^  Here,  at  thirty,  the  unlucky  adventurer  sat 
down  to  toil  like  a  galley  slave. 

In  the  succeeding  six  years  he  sent  to  the  press  some 
things  which  have  survived  and  many  which  have  per- 
ished. He  produced  articles  for  reviews,  magazines, 
and  newspapers :  children's  books  which,  bound  in  gilt 
paper  and  adorned  with  hideous  woodcuts,  appeared  in 
the  window  of  the  once  far-famed  shop  at  the  comer 
of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  ;  "  An  Inquiry  into  the 
State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,"  wliich,  though  of 
little  or  no  value,  is  still  reprinted  among  his  works ;  a 
"  Life  of  Beau  Nash,"  which  is  not  reprinted,  though 
it  well  deserves  to  be  so; ^  a  superficial  and  incon'ect, 
but  very  readable,  "  History  of  England,"  in  a  series 
of  letters  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  a  nobleman  to 
his  son ;  and  some  very  lively  and  amusing  "  Sketches 
of  London  Society,"  in  a  series  of  letters  purporting  to 
be  addressed  by  a  Chinese  traveller  to  his  friends.  All 
these  works  were  anonymous  ;  but  some  of  them  were 

1  A  gentleman,  who  states  that  he  has  known  the  neighbourhood  for 
thirty  years,  «x)rrect«  this  account,  and  informs  the  present  publisher  that 
the  Breakneck  Steps,  thirty-two  in  nnmber,  divided  into  two  flights,  an> 
nill  in  existence,  and  that,  according  to  tradition.  Goldsmith's  house  was 
not  on  Uie  steps,  but  was  the  first  house  at  the  head  of  the  court,  on  thn 
left  hand,  going  from  the  Old  Bailey.  Sec  Nolet  and  Queries  (2nd  S.  ix. 
280). 

3  Ml  Black  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  inaccurate :  the  life  of  Nash  Ims 
jeen  twice  reprinted;  once  in  Mr.  Prior*8  edition  (vol.  iii.  p.  249),  and  onc# 
in  Mr.  Cunninghanrs  edition  (vol.  iv.  p.  35 K 
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well  known  to  be  Goldsmith's ;  and  he  gradually  rose 
in  the  estimation  of  the  booksellers  for  whom  he 
drudged.  He  was,  indeed,  enij)hatically  a  popular 
writer.  For  accumte  research  or  grave  disquisition 
he  was  not  well  qualified  by  nature  or  by  educatipn. 
He  knew  nothing  accumtely :  his  reading  had  been 
desultory;  nor  had  he  meditated  deeply  on  what  lio 
had  read.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  world ;  but  he 
had  noticed  and  retained  little  more  of  what  he  had 
seen  than  some  grotesque  incidents  and  characters 
which  had  happened  to  strike  his  fancy.  But,  though 
his  mind  was  very  scantily  stored  with  materials,  he 
used  what  materials  he  had  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce a  wonderful  effect.  There  have  been  many 
greater  writers ;  but  perhaps  no  writer  was  ever  more 
uniformly  agreeable.  His  style  was  always  pure  and 
easy,  and,  on  proper  occasions,  pointed  and  energetic. 
His  narratives  were  always  amusing,  his  descriptions 
always  picturesque,  his  humour  rich  and  joyous,  yet 
not  without  an  occasional  tinge  of  amiable  sadness. 
About  everything  that  he  wrote,  serious  or  sportive, 
there  was  a  cei'tain  natural  grace  and  decorum,  hardly 
to  be  expected  from  a  man  a  great  part  of  whose  life 
had  been  passed  among  thieves  and  beggars,  street- 
walkers and  merry  andrews,  in  those  squalid  dens 
which  are  the  reproach  of  great  capitals. 

As  his  name  gradually  became  known,  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintance  widened.  He  was  introduced  to  John- 
son, who  was  then  considered  as  the  first  of  living  Eng- 
lish writers ;  to  Reynolds,  the  first  of  English  painters; 
and  to  Burke,  who  had  not  yet  entered  parliament, 
but  had  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  writings 
and  by  the  eloquence  of  his  conversation.  With  these 
eminent  men  Goldsmith  became  intimate.     In  1763  he 
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was  one  of  the  nine  original  members  of  that  celebrated 
fraternity  which  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Literary 
Club,  but  which  has  always  disclaimed  that  epithet, 
and  still  glories  in  the  simple  name  of  The  Club. 

By  this  time  Goldsmith  had  quitted  his  miserable 
dwelling  at  the  top  of  Breakneck  Steps,  and  had 
taken  chambers  in  the  more  civilised  region  of  the 
Inns  of  Court.  But  he  was  still  often  reduced  to 
pitiable  shifts.  Towards  the  close  of  1764  his  rent 
was  so  long  in  arrear  that  his  landlady  one  morning 
called  in  the  help  of  a  sheriflTs  officer.  The  debtor, 
in  great  perplexity,  despatched  a  messenger  to  John- 
son ;  and  Johnson,  always  friendly,  though  often  surly, 
sent  back  the  messenger  with  a  guinea,  and  promised 
to  follow  speedily.  He  came,  and  found  that  Gold- 
smith had  changed  the  guinea,  and  was  railing  at  the 
landlady  over  a  bottle  of  Madeira.  Johnson  put  the 
cork  into  the  bottle,  and  entreated  his  firiend  to  con- 
sider calmly  how  money  was  to  be  procured.  Gold- 
smith said  that  he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press. 
Johnson  glanced  at  the  manuscript,  saw  that  there 
were  good  things  in  it,  took  it  to  a  bookseller,  sold 
it  for  60Z.,  and  soon  retunied  with  the  money.  The 
rent  was  paid ;  and  the  sheriflTs  officer  withdrew.  Ac- 
cording to  one  story,  Goldsmith  gave  his  landlady  a 
sharp  reprimand  for  her  treatment  of  him ;  according 
to  another,  he  insisted  on  her  joining  him  in  a  bowl  of 
punch.  Both  stories  are  probably  true.  The  novel 
which  was  thus  ushered  into  the  world  was  the  "  Vicar 
of  Wakefield." 

But,  before  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  appeared  in 
print,  came  the  great  crisis  of  Goldsmith's  literary  life. 
In  Christmas  week,  1764,  he  published  a  poem,  entitled 
the  "  Traveller."     It  was  the  firf^t  work  to  which  he 
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had  put  his  name;  and  it  at  once  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  legitimate  English  classic.  The  opinion  of 
the  most  skilful  critics  was,  that  nothing  finer  had  ap- 
peared in  verse  since  the  fourth  book  of  the  "  Dun- 
ciad."  In  one  respect  the  "Traveller"  differs  from 
all  Goldsmith's  other  writings.  In  general  his  designs 
were  bad,  and  his  execution  good.  In  the  "  Travel- 
ler," the  execution,  though  deser\'ing  of  much  praise, 
is  &r  inferior  to  the  design.  No  philosophical  poem, 
ancient  or  modern,  has  a  plan  so  noble,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  simple.  An  English  wanderer,  seated  on  a 
crag  among  the  Alps,  near  the  point  where  three  great 
countries  meet,  looks  down  on  the  boundless  prospect, 
reviews  his  long  pilgrimage,  i*ecalls  the  varieties  of 
scenery,  of  climate,  of  government,  of  religion,  of  na- 
tional character,  which  he  has  observed,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  just  or  unjust,  that  our  happiness  de- 
pends little  on  political  institutions,  and  much  on  the 
.emper  and  regulation  of  our  own  minds. 

While  the  fourth  edition  of  the  "  Traveller  "  was  on 
the  counters  of  the  booksellers,  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field" appeared,  and  rapidly  obtained  a  popularity 
which  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  time,  and  which 
is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  our  language.  The  fable 
is  indeed  one  of  the  worst  that  ever  was  constructed. 
It  wants,  not  merely  that  probability  which  ought  to 
be  found  in  a  tale  of  common  English  life,  but  that 
consistency  which  ought  to  be  found  even  in  the  wild- 
est fi<;tion  about  witches,  giants,  and  fairies.  But  the 
eailier  chapters  have  all  the  sweetness  of  pastoral 
poetry,  together  with  all  the  vivacity  of  comedy. 
Moses  and  his  spectacles,  the  vicar  and  his  monog- 
amy, the  sharper  and  his  cosmogony,  the  squire  prov- 
ing from  Aristotle   that   relatives  are  i*elated,  Olivia 
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prepaiing  herself  for  the  arduous  task  of  converting  a 
rakish  lover  by  studying  the  controversy  between  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  and  Friday,  the  great  ladies  with  their 
sciuidal  about  Sir  Tomkyn's  amours  and  Dr.  Bui^ 
dock's  verses,  and  Mr.  Burdicll  with  his  "  Fudge.*' 
have  caused  as  much  harmless  mirth  as  has  ever  been 
caused  b}  matter  packed  into  so  small  a  number  of 
imges.  The  latter  part  of  the  tale  is  unworthy  of  the 
banning.  As  we  approach  the  catastrophe,  the  ab- 
surdities lie  tliicker  and  thicker;  and  the  gleams  of 
pleasantry  become  rarer  and  rarer. 

The  success  which  had  attended  Goldsmith  as  a  nov- 
elist emboldened  him  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  dramatist. 
He  wrote  the  ^^  Goodnatured  Man,"  a  piece  which  had 
a  worse  fate  than  it  deserved.  Garrick  refused  to  pro- 
duce it  at  Drury  I^ane.  It  was  acted  at  Covent  Gar- 
den in  1768,  but  was  coldly  received.  The  author, 
however,  cleared  by  his  benefit  nights,  and  by  the  sale 
of  the  copyright,  no  less  than  500/.,  five  times  as  much 
as  he  had  made  by  the  "  Traveller  "  and  the  "  Vicar 
of  Wakefield "  together.  The  plot  of  the  "  Good- 
natured  Man  '*  is,  like  ahnost  all  Goldsmith's  plots, 
very  ill  constructed.  But  some  passages  are  exquisitely 
ludicrous ;  much  more  ludicrous,  indeed,  than  suited 
the  taste  of  the  town  at  that  time.  A  canting,  mawk- 
ish play,  entitled  "  False  Delicacy,"  had  just  had  an 
immense  run.  Sentimentality  was  all  the  mode.  Dur- 
ing some  years,  more  tsars  were  shed  at  comedies  tlian 
at  tragedies ;  and  a  pleasantry  which  moved  the  audi* 
nice  to  anything  more  than  a  grave  smile  was  repro- 
l>ated  as  low.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the 
veiy  best  scene  in  the  "  Goodnatured  Man,"  that  in 
which  Miss  Richland  finds  her  lover  attended  by  the 
bailiff  and  the  bailiffs  follower  in  full  court  dresses. 
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should  have  been  mercilessly  hissed,  and  should  have 
been  omitted  after  the  first  night. 

In  1770  apjxsared  the  "Deserted  Village."  In 
mere  diction  and  versification  this  celebrated  poem  is 
fully  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  the  "  Traveller ; "  and 
it  is  generally  preferred  to  the  "Traveller"  by  tliat 
large  class  of  readers  who  think,  with  Baycs  in  the 
"  Rehearsal,"  that  the  only  use  of  a  plan  is  to  bring  in 
fine  things.  More  discerning  judges,  Iwiwev^,  while 
they  admire  the  beauty  of  the  details,  are  shocked  by 
one  unpardonable  fault  which  pervades  the  whole. 
The  fault  we  mean  is  not  that  theory  about  wealth 
and  luxury  which  has  so  often  been  censored  by  po- 
litical economists.  The  theory  is  indeed  false:  but  tlie 
))oem,  considered  merely  as  a  poem,  is  not  necessarily 
the  worse  on  that  account.  The  finest  poem  in  the 
Latin  language,  indeed  the  finest  didactic  poem  in  any 
language,  was  written  in  defence  of  the  silliest  and 
meanest  of  all  systems  of  natural  and  moral  pliilos- 
ophy.  A  poet  may  easily  be  pardoned  for  reasoning 
ill ;  but  he  cannot  Ik?  pardoned  for  describing  ill,  for 
observing  the  world  in  which  he  lives  so  carelessly  that 
his  portraits  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  originals,  for 
exhibiting  as  copies  from  real  life  monstrous  combina- 
tions of  things  wliich  never  were  and  never  could  be 
found  together.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  painter 
who  should  mix  August  and  January  in  one  landscape, 
who  should  introduce  a  frozen  river  into  a  liarvest 
scene  ?  Would  it  be  a  sufficient  defence  of  such  a 
picture  to  say  that  every  part  was  exquisitely  coloured, 
that  the  green  hedges,  the  apple-trees  loaded  with  fruit, 
the  waggons  reeling  under  the  yellow  sheaves,  and  the 
Run-burne<l  rea])ers  wiping  their  foreheads,  were  very 
tino,  and  that  the  ice  and  the  boys  sliding  were  also 
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very  fine  ?  To  such  a  picture  tlie  '^  Deserted  Village  " 
bears  a  great  resemblance.  It  is  made  up  of  incon- 
gruous parts.  The  village  in  its  happy  days  is  a  tnxe 
English  village.  The  village  in  its  decay  is  an  Irish 
village.  The  felicity  and  the  misery  which  Gold- 
smith has  brought  close  together  belong  to  two  differ- 
ent countries,  and  to  two  different  stages  in  the  progress 
of  society.  He  had  assuredly  never  seen  in  his  native 
island  such  a  rural  paradise,  such  a  seat  of  plenty,  con- 
tent, and  tranquillity,  as  his  "Auburn."  He  had  as- 
suredly never  seen  in  England  all  the  inhabitants  of 
such  a  paradise  turned  out  of  their  homes  in  one  day 
and  forced  to  emigrate  in  a  body  to  America.  The 
hamlet  he  had  probably  seen  in  Kent ;  the  ejectment 
he  had  probably  seen  m  Munster :  but,  by  joining  the 
two,  he  has  produced  something  which  never  was  and 
never  will  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  1773  Goldsmith  tried  his  chance  at  Covent  Gar- 
den with  a  second  play,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 
The  manager  was  not  without  great  difficulty  induced 
to  bring  this  piece  out.  The  sentimental  comedy  still 
reigned ;  and  Goldsmith's  comedies  were  not  senti- 
mental. The  "  Goodnatured  Man  "  had  been  too 
funny  to  succeed  ;  yet  the  mirth  of  the  "  Goodnatured 
Man  "  was  sober  when  compared  with  the  rich  drollery 
of  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  which  is,  in  truth,  an  in- 
comparable fiirce  in  five  acts.  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, genius  triumphed.  Pit,  boxes,  and  galleries, 
were  in  a  constant  roar  of  laughter.  If  any  bigoted 
admirer  of  Kelly  and  Cumberland  ventured  to  hiss  or 
groan,  he  was  speedily  silenced  by  a  general  cry  of 
"  turn  him  out,"  or  "  throw  him  over."  Two  genera- 
tions have  since  confirmed  the  verdict  which  was  pro- 
nounced on  that  night. 
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While  Goldsmith  was  writing  the  "  Deserted  Vil- 
lage" and  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  he  was  employed 
on  works  of  a  very  different  kind,  works  from  which 
he  derived  little  reputation  but  much  profit.  He  com- 
piled for  the  use  of  schools  a  "  History  of  Rome,"  by 
fwhich  he  made  300?.,  a  "  History  of  England,"  by 
which  he  made  600/.,  a  *'  History  of  Greece,"  for 
which  he  received  260Z.,  a  "Natural  History,"  far 
which  the  booksellers  covenanted  to  pay  him  800 
guineas.  These  works  he  produced  without  any  elab- 
orate research,  by  merely  selecting,  abridging,  and 
translating  into  his  own  clear,  pure,  and  flowing  lan- 
guage what  he  found  in  books  well  known  to  the 
world,  but  too  bulky  or  too  dry  for  boys  and  girls.  He 
committed  some  strange  blunders ;  for  he  knew  noth- 
ing with  accuracy.  Thus  in  his  "  History  of  Eng- 
land "  he  tells  us  that  Naseby  is  in  Yorkshire  ;  nor  did 
he  correct  this  mistake  when  the  book  was  reprinted. 
He  was  very  nearly  hoaxed  into  putting  into  the 
"  History  of  Greece  "  an  account  of  a  battle  between 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Montezuma.  In  his  "  Ani- 
mated Nature  "  he  relates,  with  faith  and  with  perfect 
gravity,  all  the  most  absurd  lies  which  he  could  find  in 
books  of  travels  about  gigantic  Patagonians,  monkeys 
that  preach  sermons,  nightingales  that  repeat  long  con- 
versations. "  If  he  can  tell  a  horse  from  a  cow,"  said 
Johnson,  "  that  is  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  zool- 
ogy." How  little  Goldsmith  was  qualified  to  wiito 
about  the  physical  sciences  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
two  anecdotes.  He  on  one  occasion  denied  that  the  sun 
is  longer  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  signs. 
It  was  vain  to  cite  the  authority  of  Maupertuis. 
" Maupertuis  I "  he  cried,  "I  understand  those  mat- 
ters better  than  Maupertuis."     On  another  occasion 
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he^  ill  defiance  of  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses, 
maintained  obstinately,  and  even  angrily,  that  he 
chewed  his  dinner  by  moving  his  upper  jaw. 

Yet,  ignomnt  as  Goldsmith  was,  few  writers  have 
done  more  to  make  the  first  steps  in  the  laborious  road 
to  knowledge  easy  and  pleasant.  His  compilations  arc 
widely  distinguished  from  the  compilations  of  ordinary 
book-makers.  He  was  a  great,  perhaps  an  unequalled, 
master  of  the  arts  of  selection  and  condensation.  In 
these  respects  his  histories  of  Rome  and  of  England, 
and  still  more  his  own  abridgments  of  these  histories, 
well  deserve  to  be  studied.  In  general  nothing  is  less 
attractive  than  an  epitome :  but  the  epitomes  of  Gold- 
smith, even  when  most  concise,  are  always  amusing ; 
and  to  read  them  is  considered  by  intelligent  children, 
not  as  a  task,  but  as  a  pleasure. 

Goldsmith  might  now  be  considered  as  a  prosperous 
man.  He  had  the  means  of  living  in  comfort,  and 
even  in  what  to  one  who  had  so  often  slept  in  bams 
and  on  bulks  must  have  been  luxury.  His  fame  was 
great  and  was  constantly  rising.  He  lived  in  what 
was  intellectually  far  the  best  society  of  the  kingdom, 
in  a  society  in  which  no  talent  or  accomplishment  was 
wanting,  and  in  which  the  art  of  conversation  was 
cultivated  with  splendid  success.  There  probably  were 
never  four  talkere  more  admirable  in  four  different 
ways  than  Johnson,  Burke,  Beauclerk,  and  Garrick ; 
anil  Goldsmith  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  all  the 
foui .  He  aspired  to  share  in  their  colloquial  renown  ; 
but  never  was  ambition  more  unfortunate.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  a  man  who  wrote  with  so  much  per- 
spicuity, vivacity,  and  grace,  should  have  been,  when- 
ever he  took  a  part  in  conversation,  an  empty,  noisy, 
blundering  rattle.     But  on  this  point  the  evidence  is 
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overwhelming.  So  extraordinary  was  the  contrast  be- 
tween Goldsmith's  published  works  and  the  silly  things 
which  he  said,  that  Horace  Walpole  described  him  as 
an  inspired  idiot.  "  Noll,"  said  Grarrick,  "  wrote  like 
an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor  Pol."  Chamier  de- 
clared that  it  was  a  hard  exercise  of  faith  to  believe 
that  so  foolish  a  chatterer  could  have  really  written  the 
"  Traveller."  Even  Boswell  could  say,  with  contempt- 
uous compassion,  that  he  liked  very  well  to  hear  hon* 
est  Goldsmith  run  on.  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  Johnson ; 
"  but  he  should  not  Hke  to  hear  himself."  Minds  dif- 
fer as  rivers  differ.  There  are  transparent  and  spark- 
ling rivers  from  which  it  is  delightful  to  drink  as  they 
flow ;  to  such  rivers  the  minds  of  such  men  as  Burke 
and  Johnson  may  be  compared.  But  there  are  rivers 
of  which  the  water  when  first  drawn  is  turbid  and 
noisome,  but  becomes  pellucid  as  crystal,  and  delicious 
to  the  taste,  if  it  be  suffered  to  stand  till  it  has  de- 
posited a  sediment ;  and  such  a  river  is  a  type  of  the 
mind  of  Goldsmith.  His  first  thoughts  on  every  sub- 
ject were  confused  even  to  absurdity  ;  but  diey  re- 
quired only  a  little  time  to  work  themselves  clear. 
When  he  wrote  they  had  that  time ;  and  therefore  his 
readers  pronounced  him  a  man  of  genius :  but  when 
he  talked  he  talked  nonsense,  and  made  himself  the 
laughing-stock  of  his  hearers.  He  was  painfully  sen- 
sible of  his  inferiority  in  conversation ;  he  felt  everv 
failure  keenly  ;  yet  he  had  not  sufficient  judgment  and 
self-command  to  hold  his  tongue.  His  animal  spirits 
and  vanity  were. always  impelling  him  to  try  to  do  the 
one  thing  which  he  could  not  do.  After  every  attempt 
he  felt  that  he  had  exposed  himself,  and  writhed  with 
shame  and  vexation ;  yet  the  next  moment  he  began 
again. 
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His  associates  seem  to  have  regarded  him  with  kind- 
ness, which,  in  spite  of  their  admiration  of  his  writings, 
was  not  unmixed  with  contempt.  In  tnith,  there  was 
in  his  character  much  to  love,  but  very  little  to  respect. 
His  heart  was  soft  even  to  weakness :  he  was  so  gen- 
erous that  he  quite  foi^ot  to  be  just ;  he  forgave  inju- 
ries so  readily  that  he  might  be  said  to  invite  them ; 
and  was  so  liberal  to  beggars  that  he  had  nothing  left 
for  his  tailor  and  his  butcher.  He  was  vain,  sensual, 
frivolous,  profuse,  improvident.  One  vice  of  a  darker 
shade  was  imputed  to  him,  envy.  But  there  is  not  the 
least  reason  to  believe  that  this  bad  passion,  though  it 
sometimes  made  him  wince  and  utter  fretful  exclama- 
tions, ever  impelled  him  to  injure  by  wicked  arts  the 
reputation  of  any  of  his  rivals.  The  truth  probably 
is,  that  he  was  not  more  envious,  but  merely  less  pru- 
dent, than  his  neighbours.  His  heart  was  on  his  lips. 
All  those  small  jealousies,  which  are  but  too  common 
among  men  of  lettere,  but  which  a  man  of  letters  who 
is  also  a  man  of  the  world  does  his  best  to  conceal. 
Goldsmith  avowed  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
When  he  was  envious,  instead  of  affecting  indifference, 
instead  of  damning  with  faint  praise,  instead  of  doing 
injuries  slily  and  in  the  dark,  he  told  every  body  that 
he  was  envious.  "  Do  not,  pray,  do  not  talk  of  John- 
son in  such  terms,"  he  said  to  Bos  well ;  "  you  harrow 
up  my  very  soul."  George  Steevens  and  Cumberland 
were  men  far  too  cunning  to  say  such  a  thing.  They 
would  have  echoed  the  praises  of  the  man  whom  they 
2nvied,  and  then  have  sent  to  the  newspapers  anony- 
mous libels  upon  him.  Both  what  was  good  and  what 
was  bad  in  Goldsmith's  character  was  to  his  associates 
a  perfect  security  that  he  would  never  commit  sudi 
villany.     He  was  neither  ill-natured  enough,  nor  lon^- 
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headed  enough,  to  be  guilty  of  any  malicious  act  which 
required  contrivance  and  disguise. 

Goldsmith  has  sometimes  been  represented  as  a  man 
of  genius,  cruelly  treated  by  the  world,  and  doomed  to 
struggle  with  difficulties  which  at  last  broke  his  heart. 
But  no  representation  can  be  more  remote  from  the 
truth.  He  did,  indeed,  go  through  much  sharp  misery 
before  he  had  done  anything  considerable  in  literature. 
But,  after  his  name  had  appeared  on  the  title-page  of 
the  "  Traveller,"  he  had  none  but  himself  to  blame 
for  his  distresses.  His  average  income,  during  the  last 
seven  years  of  his  life,  certainly  exceeded  400Z.  a 
year ;  and  400/.  a  year  ranked,  among  the  incomes 
of  that  day,  at  least  as  high  as  800/.  a  year  would 
rank  at  present.  A  single  man  living  in  the  Temple 
with  400/.  a  year  might  then  be  called  opulent.  Not 
one  in  ten  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  good  iamilies 
who  were  studyhig  the  law  there  had  so  much.  But 
Jill  the  wealth  which  Lord  Clive  had  brought  fix)m 
Bengal,  and  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas  from  Germany, 
joined  together,  would  not  have  sufficed  for  Goldsmith. 
He  spent  twice  as  much  as  he  had.  He  wore  fine 
clothes,  gave  dinners  of  several  courses,  paid  court  to 
venal  beauties.  He  had  also,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, to  the  honour  of  his  heart,  though  not  of  his 
head,  a  guinea,  or  five,  or  ten,  according  to  the  state 
of  his  purse,  ready  for  any  tale  of  distress,  true  or 
false.  But  it  was  not  in  dress  or  feasting,  in  promis- 
cuous amours  or  promiscuous  charities,  that  his  chief 
expense  lay.  He  had  been  fi'om  boyhood  a  gambler, 
and  at  once  the  most  sanguine  and  the  most  unskilful 
of  gamblers.  For  a  time  he  put  off  the  day  of  in- 
evitable ruin  by  temporary  expedients.  He  obtained 
advances   from    booksellers,  by  promising   to   execute 
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works  which  he  never  began.  But  at  length  this 
source  of  supply  &iled.  He  owed  more  than  2000Z. , 
and  he  saw  no  hope  of  extrication  from  his  embarrass- 
ments. His  spirits  and  health  gave  way.  He  was 
attacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  which  he  thought  him- 
self competent  to  treat.  It  would  have  been  happy 
for  him  if  his  medical  skill  had  been  appreciated  as 
justly  by  himself  as  by  others.  Notwithstanding  tlio 
degree  which  he  pretended  to  have  received  at  Padua, 
he  could  procure  no  patients.  "I  do  not  practise," 
he  once  said ;  "  I  make  it  a  rule  to  prescribe  only  for 
my  friends."  '*  Pray,  dear  Doctor,"  said  Beauclerk, 
"  alter  your  rule ;  and  prescribe  only  for  your  ene- 
mies." Groldsmith  now,  in  spite  of  this  excellent  ad- 
vice, prescribed  for  himself.  The  remedy  aggravated 
the  malady.  The  sick  man  was  induced  to  call  in  real 
physicians  ;  and  they  at  one  time  imagined  that  they 
had  cured  the  disease.  Still  his  weakness  and  rest- 
lessness continued.  He  could  get  no  sleep.  He  could 
take  no  food.  "  You  are  worse,"  said  one  of  his 
medical  attendants,  "  than  you  should  be  from  the 
degree  of  fever  which  you  have.  Is  your  mind  at 
ease  ?  "  "  No,  it  is  not,"  were  tlie  last  recorded  words 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  He  died  on  the  third  of  April 
1774,  in  his  forty-sixth  year.  He  was  laid  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  Temple ;  but  the  spot  was  not 
marked  by  any  inscription,  and  is  now  forgotten* 
The  coffin  was  followed  by  Burke  and  Reynolds. 
Both  these  great  men  were  sincere  mourners.  Burke, 
when  he  heard  of  Goldsmith's  death,  had  burst  intx) 
a  flood  of  tears.  Reynolds  had  been  so  much  moved 
by  the  news  that  he  had  flung  aside  his  brush  and 
palette  for  the  day. 

A  short  time  after  Goldsmith's  death,  a  little  poem 
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appeared,  which  will,  as  long  as  our  language  lasts, 
associate  the  names  of  his  two  illustrious  friends  with 
his  own.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  he 
sometimes  felt  keenly  the  sarcasm  which  his  wild 
blundering  talk  brought  upon  him.  He  was,  not  long 
before  his  last  illness,  provoked  into  retaliating.  He 
wisely  betook  himself  to  his  pen  ;  and  at  that  weapon 
he  proved  himself  a  match  for  all  his  assailants  to- 
giHher.  Within  a  small  compass  he  drew  with  a  sin- 
gularly easy  and  vigorous  pencil  the  characters  of  nine 
or  ten  of  his  intimate  associates.  Though  this  little 
work  did  not  receive  his  last  touches,  it  must  always 
be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, not  to  wish  that  four  or  five  likenesses  which 
have  no  interest  for  posterity  were  wanting  to  that 
noble  gallery,  and  that  their  places  were  supplied  by 
sketches  of  Johnson  and  Gibbon,  as  happy  and  vivid 
as  the  sketches  of  Burke  and  Garrick. 

Some  of  Goldsmith's  friends  and  admirers  honoured 
him  with  a  cenotaph  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Nolle- 
kens  was  the  sculptor ;  and  Johnson  wrote  the  inscrip- 
tion. It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  Johnson  did  not 
leave  to  posterity  a  more  durable  and  a  more  valuable 
memorial  of  his  friend.  A  life  of  Goldsmith  would 
have  been  an  inestimable  addition  to  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets.  No  man  appreciated  Goldsmith's  writings 
more  justly  than  Johnson :  no  man  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  Goldsmith's  character  and  habits ;  and 
no  man  was  more  competent  to  delineate  with  truth 
and  spirit  the  peculiarities  of  a  mind  in  which  great 
powers  were  found  in  company  with  great  weaknesses. 
But  the  list  of  poets  to  whose  works  Johnson  was 
requested  by  the  booksellers  to  furnish  prefaces  ended 
with  Lyttleton,  who  died  in  1773.     The  line  seems  to 
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Jmve  been  drawn  exi)ressly  for  the  purpose  of  exclud- 
ing the  person  whose  portrait  would  have  most  fitly 
closed  the  series.  Goldsmith,  however,  has  been  for- 
tunate in  his  biographers.  Within  a  few  years  his 
life  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Prior,  by  Mr.  Wash- 
ington Irving,  and  by  Mr.  Forster.  The  diligence 
of  Mr.  Prior  deserves  great  praise :  the  style  of  Mr. 
Washington  Irving  is  always  pleasmg;  but  the  high- 
est place  must,  in  justice,  be  assigned  to  the  eminently 
interesting  work  of  Mr.  Forster. 
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(Ii,neydqxKha  BrUanmca^  December  1850.) 

Samuel  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  eminent  English 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  son  of 
Michael  Johnson,  who  was,  at  the  beginning  of  that 
century,  a  magistrate  of  Lichfield,  and  a  bookseller 
of  great  note  in  the  midland  counties.  Michael's 
abilities  and  attainments  seem  to  have  been  consid- 
erable. He  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  volumes  which  he  exposed  to  sale,  that 
the  country  rectors  of  Staffordshire  and  Worcester- 
shire thought  him  an  oracle  on  points  of  learning. 
Between  him  and  the  clergy,  indeed,  there  was  a 
strong  religious  and  political  sympathy.  He  was  a 
zealous  churchman,  and,  though  he  had  qualified 
himself  for  municipal  office  by  taking  the  oaths  to 
the  sovereigns  in  possession,  was  to  the  last  a  Jaco- 
bite in  heart.  At  his  house,  a  house  which  is  still 
pointed  out  to  every  traveller  who  visits  Lichfield, 
Samuel  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  September  1709. 
In  the  child,  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
peculiarities  which  afterwards  distinguished  the  man 
were  plainly  discernible ;  great  muscular  strength  ac- 
companied by  much  awkwardness  and  many  infirmi- 
ties ;  great  quickness  of  parts,  with  a  morbid  propen 
sity  to  sloth  and  procrastination  ;  a  kind  and  generous 
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heart,  with  a  gloomy  and  irritable  temper.  He  had 
inherited  from  his  ancestors  a  «croftiloiis  taint,  which 
it  was  beyond  the  power  of  medicine  to  remove. 
His  parents  were  weak  enough  to  believe  that  the 
royal  touch  was  a  specific  for  this  malady.  In  his 
third  year  he  was  taken  up  to  London,  inspected  by 
the  court  surgeon,  prayed  over  by  the  court  chaplains, 
and  stroked  and  presented  with  a  piece  of  gold  by 
Queen  Anne.  One  of  his  earliest  recollections  was 
that  of  a  stately  lady  in  a  diamond  stomacher  and  a 
long  black  hood.  Her  hand  was  applied  in  vain. 
The  boy's  features,  which  were  originally  noble  and 
not  irregular,  were  distorted  by  his  malady.  His 
cheeks  were  deeply  scarred.  He  lost  for  a  time  the 
sight  of  one  eye ;  and  he  saw  but  very  imperfectly 
with  the  other.  But  the  force  of  his  mind  overcame 
every  impediment.  Indolent  as  he  was,  he  acquired 
knowledge  with  such  ease  and  rapidity  that  at  every 
school  to  which  he  was  sent  he  was  soon  the  best 
scholar.  From  sixteen  to  eighteen  he  resided  at  home, 
and  was  left  to  his  own  devices.  He  learned  much 
at  this  time,  though  his  studies  were  without  guidance 
and  without  plan.  He  ransacked  his  father's  shelves, 
dipped  into  a  multitude  of  books,  read  what  was  in- 
teresting, and  passed  over  what  was  dull.  An  or- 
dinary lad  would  have  acquired  little  or  no  useful 
Knowledge  in  such  a  way:  but  much  that  was  dull 
to  ordinary  lads  was  interesting  to  Samuel.  He  read 
little  Greek ;  for  his  proficiency  in  that  language  was 
not  such  that  he  could  take  much  pleasure  in  the 
masters  of  Attic  poetry  and  eloquence.  But  he  had 
left  school  a  good  Latinist ;  and  he  soon  acquired,  in 
the  large  and  miscellaneous  library  of  which  he  now 
bad  the  command,  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Latin 
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literature.  That  Augustan  delicacy  of  taste  which  is 
the  boast  of  the  great  public  schools  of  England  he 
never  possessed.  But  he  was  early  familiar  with  some 
classical  >vriter8  who  were  quite  unknown  to  the  best 
scholars  in  the  sixth  form  at  Eton.  He  was  peculiarly 
atti*acted  by  the  works  of  the  great  restorers  of  learn- 
ing. Once,  while  searching  for  some  apples,  he  found 
a  huge  folio  volume  of  Petrarch's  works.  The  name 
excited  his  curiosity;  and  he  «tgerly  devoured  hun- 
dreds of  pages.  Indeed,  the  diction  and  versification 
of  his  own  Latin  compositions  show  that  he  had  paid 
at  least  as  much  attention  to  modem  copies  from  the 
antique  as  to  the  original  models. 

While  he  was  thus  irregularly  educating  himself, 
his  family  was  sinking  into  hopeless  poverty.  Old 
Michael  Johnson  was  much  better  qualified  to  pore 
upon  books,  and  to  talk  about  them,  than  to  trade  in 
them.  His  business  declined  ;  his  debts  increased ;  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  daily  expenses  of  his  house- 
hold were  defrayed.  It  was  out  of  his  power  to 
support  his  son  at  either  university:  but  a  wealthy 
neighbour  offered  assistance ;  and,  in  reliance  on  prom- 
ises which  proved  to  be  of  very  little  value,  Samuel 
was  entered  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  When 
the  young  scholar  presented  himself  to  the  rulers  of 
that  society,  they  were  amazed  not  more  by  his  un- 
gainly figure  and  eccentric  manners  than  by  the  quan- 
tity of  extensive  and  curious  information  which  he  had 
picked  up  during  many  months  of  desultory  but  not 
unprofitable  study.  On  the  first  day  of  his  residence 
he  surprised  his  teachers  by  quoting  Macrobius ;  and 
one  of  the  most  learned  among  them  declared  that  he 
had  never  known  a  freshman  of  equal  attainments. 

At   Oxford,   Johnson    resided   during  about   three 
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years.  He  was  poor,  even  to  raggedness ;  aiid  his  aj)- 
pearance  excited  a  mirth  and  a  pity  which  were  equally 
intolerable  to  his  haughty  spirit.  He  was  driven  from 
the  quadi-angle  of  Christ  Church  by  tlie  sneering  looks 
which  the  members  of  that  aristocratical  society  cast 
at  the  holes  in  his  shoe^.  Some  charitable  person 
placed  a  new  pair  at  his  door ;  but  he  spurned  them 
away  in  a  fury.  Distress  made  him,  not  servile,  but 
reckless  and  ungovernable.  No  opulent  gentleman 
commoner,  panting  for  one-and-twenty,  could  have 
treated  the  academical  authorities  with  more  gross  dis- 
respect. The  needy  scholar  was  generally  to  be  seen 
under  the  gate  of  Pembroke,  a  gate  now  adorned  with 
his  effigy,  haranguing  a  circle  of  lads,  over  whom,  in 
spite  of  his  tattered  gown  and  dirty  linen,  his  wit  and 
audacity  gave  him  an  undisputed  ascendency.  In 
every  mutiny  against  the  discipline  of  the  college  he 
was  the  ringleader.  Much  was  pardoned,  however,  to 
a  youth  so  highly  distinguished  by  abilities  and  ac- 
quirements. He  had  early  made  himself  known  by 
turning  Pope's  Messiah  into  Latin  verse.  The  style 
and  rhythm,  indeed,  were  not  exactly  Virgilian ;  but 
the  translation  found  many  admirers,  and  was  read 
with  pleasure  by  Pope  himself. 

The  time  drew  near  at  which  Johnson  would,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  have  become  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts :  but  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  Those 
promises  of  support  on  which  he  had  relied  had  not 
been  kept.  His  family  could  do  nothing  for  him.  His 
debts  to  Oxford  tradesmen  were  small  indeed,  yet 
larger  than  he  could  pay.  In  the  autumn  of  1731, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  the  univei'sity 
without  a  degree.  In  the  following  winter  his  father 
died.     The  old  man  left  but  a  pittance ;  and  of  that 
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pittance  almost  the  whole  was  appropriated  to  the  sup* 
port  of  his  widow.  The  property  to  which  Samuel 
succeeded  amounted  to  no  more  than  twenty  pounds. 

His  life,  during  tlie  thirty  years  which  followed,  was 
one  hard  struggle  with  poverty.  The  misery  of  that 
struggle  needed  no  aggi'avation,  but  was  aggravated  by 
the  sufferings  of  an  unsound  body  and  an  unsound 
mind.  Before  the  young  man  left  the  university,  his 
hereditary  malady  had  broken  forth  in  a  singularly 
cruel  form.  He  had  become  an  incurable  hypochon- 
driac. He  said  long  after  that  he  had  been  mad  all 
his  life,  or  at  least  not  perfectly  sane ;  and,  in  truth, 
eccentricities  less  strange  than  his  have  oflien  been 
thought  grounds  sufficient  for  absolving  felons,  and  for 
setting  aside  wills.  His  grimaces,  his  gestures,  his 
mutterings,  sometimes  diverted  and  sometimes  terriffed 
people  who  did  not  know  him.  At  a  dinner  table  he 
would,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  stoop  down  and  twitch  off 
a  lady^s  shoe.  He  would  amaze  a  drawing  room  by 
suddenly  ejaculating  a  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
He  would  conceive  an  unintelligible  aversion  to  a  par- 
ticular alley,  and  perfoim  a  great  circuit  rather  tfian 
see  the  hateful  place.  He  would  set  his  heart  on 
touching  every  post  in  the  streets  through  which  he 
walked.  If  by  any  chance  he  missed  a  post,  he  would 
go  back  a  hundred  yards  and  repair  the  omission. 
Under  the  influence  of  his  disease,  his  senses  became 
morbidly  torpid,  and  his  imagination  morbidly  active. 
At  one  time  he  would  stand  poring  on  the  town  clock 
without  being  able  to  tell  the  hour.  At  another,  he 
would  distinctly  hear  his  mother,  who  was  many  miles 
off,  calling  him  by  his  name.  But  this  was  not  the 
worst.  A  deep  melancholy  took  possession  of  him, 
and  gave  a  dark  tinge  to  all  his  views  of  human  na 
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ture  and  of  human  destiny.  Such  wretchedness  as  he 
endured  has  driven  many  men  to  shoot  themselves  or 
drown  themselves.  But  he  was  under  no  temptation 
to  commit  suicide.  He  was  sick  of  life ;  but  he  was 
afraid  of  death  ;  and  he  shuddered  at  every  sight  or 
sound  which  reminded  him  of  the  inevitable  hour.  In 
religion  he  found  but  little  comfort  during  his  long  and 
frequent  fits  of  dejection ;  for  liis  religion  partook  of 
his  own  character.  The  light  from  heaven  shone  on 
him  indeed,  but  not  in  a  direct  line,  or  with  its  own 
pure  splendour.  The  rays  had  to  struggle  through  a 
disturbing  medium ;  they  reached  him  refracted,  dulled 
and  discoloured  by  the  thick  gloom  which  liad  settled 
on  his  soul ;  and,  though  they  might  be  sufficiently 
clear  to  guide  him,  were  too  dim  to  cheer  him. 

With  such  infirmities  of  body  and  of  mind,  this  cele- 
brated man  was  left,  at  two-and-twenty,  to  fight  his 
way  through  the  world.  He  remained  during  about 
five  years  in  the  midland  counties.  At  Lichfield,  his 
birth-place  and  his  early  home,  he  had  inherited  some 
friends  and  acquired  others.  He  was  kindly  noticed 
by  Henry  Hervey,  a  gay  officer  of  noble  family,  who 
happened  to  be  quartered  there.  Gilbert  Walmesley, 
registrar  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  diocese,  a  man 
of  distinguished  parts,  learning,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  did  himself  honour  by  patronising  the  young  ad- 
venturer, whose  repulsive  person,  unpolished  manners 
and  squalid  garb  moved  many  of  the  petty  aristocracy 
of  the  neighbourhood  to  laughter  or  to  disgust.  At 
J^ichfield,  however,  Johnson  could  find  no  way  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood.  He  became  usher  of  a  grammar  school 
in  Leicestershire ;  he  resided  as  a  humble  companion  in 
the  house  of  a  country  gentleman ;  but  a  life  of  de- 
pendence was  insupportable  to  his  haughty  spirit.     He 
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repaired  to  Birmingham,  and  there  earned  a  few 
guineas  by  literary  drudgery.  In  that  town  he  printed 
a  translation,  little  noticed  at  the  time,  and  long  for- 
gotten, of  a  Latin  book  about  Abyssinia.  He  then 
put  forth  proposals  fbr  publishing  by  subscription  the 
poems  of  Politian,  with  notes  containing  a  history  of 
modem  Latin  verse:  btit  subscriptions  did  not  come 
in  ;  and  the  volume  never  appeared. 

While  leading  this  vagrant  and  miserable  life,  John- 
son fell  in  love.  The  object  of  his  passion  was  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Porter,  a  widow  who  had  children  as  old  as 
himself.  To  ordinary  spectators,  tiie  lady  appeared  to 
be  a  short,  fat,  coarse  woman,  painted  half  an  inch 
thick,  dressed  in  gaudy  colours,  and  fond  of  exhibit- 
ing provincial  airs  and  graces  which  were  not  ex- 
actly those  of  the  Queensberrys  and  Lepels.  To 
Johnson,  however,  whose  passions  were  sti'ong,  whose 
eyesight  was  too  weak  to  distinguish  ceruse  from  natu- 
ral bloom,  and  who  had  seldom  or  never  been  in  the 
Mime  room  with  a  woman  of  real  fashion,  his  Titty,  as 
he  called  her,  was  the  most  beautiflil,  gracefiil  and  ac- 
complished of  her  sex.  That  his  admiration  was  mi- 
feigned  cannot  be  doubted;  for  she  Avas  as  poor  as 
liimself.  She  accepted,  with  a  readiness  which  did  her 
little  honour,  the  addresses  of  a  suitor  who  might  have 
been  her  son.  The  marriage,  however,  in  spite  of  oc- 
casional wranglings,  proved  happier  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  lover  continued  to  be  under  the 
illusions  of  the  wedding-day  till  the  lady  died  in  her 
sixty-fourth  year.  On  her  monument  he  placed  an 
inscription  extolling  the  charms  of  her  person  and  of 
her  manners  ;  and,  when,  long  after  her  decease,  he  had 
occasion  to  mention  her,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  tender- 
ness half  ludicrous,  half  pathetic,  "  Pretty  creature !  *' 
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His  marriage  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  exert 
(limself  more  strenuously  than  he  had  hitherto  don«^-. 
He  took  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native 
town,  and  advertised  for  pupils.  But  eigliteen  months 
passed  away ;  and  only  three  pupils  came  to  his  acad- 
emy. Indeed,  his  appearance  was  so  strange,  and  his 
temper  so  violent,  that  his  schoolroom  must  have  re- 
sembled an  ogre's  den.  Nor  was  the  tawdry  painted 
grandmother  whom  he  called  his  Titty  well  qualified 
to  make  provision  for  the  comfort  of  young  gentlemen, 
David  Ganick,  who  was  one  of  the  pupils,  used,  many 
years  later,  to  throw  the  best  company  of  London  into 
convulsions  of  laughter  by  mimicking  the  endearments 
of  this  extraordinary  pair. 

At  length  Johnson,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  capital  as  a 
literary  adventurer.  He  set  out  with  a  few  guineas, 
three  acts  of  the"  tragedy  of  Irene  in  manuscript,  and 
two  or  three  letters  of  introduction  from  his  friend 
Walmesley. 

Never,  since  literature  became  a  calling  in  England, 
had  it  been  a  less  gainful  calling  than  at  the  time  when 
Johnson  took  up  his  residence  in  London.  In  the 
preceding  generation  a  writer  of  eminent  merit  was 
sure  to  be  munificently  rewarded  by  the  government. 
The  least  that  he  could  expect  was  a  pendon  or  a  sine- 
cure place ;  and,  if  he  showed  any  aptitude  for  poli- 
tics, he  might  hope  to  be  a  member  of  parliament,  a 
lonl  of  the  treasury,  an  ambassador,  a  secretary  of 
state.  It  would  be  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to  name 
several  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  whom  the 
least  successful  has  received  forty  thousand  pounds 
from  die  booksellers.  But. Johnson  entered  on  his 
vocation  in  the  most  dreary  part  of  the  dreary  interval 
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wliich  separated  two  ages  of  prosperity.  Literature 
had  ceased  to  flourish  under  the  patronage  of  the  great, 
and  had  not  begun  to  flourish  under  the  patronage  of 
the  public.  One  man  of  letters,  indeed,  Pope,  had 
acquired  by  his  pen  what  was  then  considered  as  a 
handsome  fortune,  and  lived  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  nobles  and  ministers  of  state.  But  this  was  a 
solitary  exception.  Even  an  author  whose  reputation 
was  established,  and  whose  works  were  popular,  such 
an  author  as  Thomson,  whose  Seasons  were  in  e'very 
library,  such  an  author  as  Fielding,  whose  Pasquin 
had  had  a  greater  run  than  any  drama  since  The  Beg- 
gar's Opera,  was  sometimes  glad  to  obtain,  by  pawning 
his  best  coat,  the  means  of  dining  on  tripe  at  a  cook- 
shop  underground,  where  he  could  wipe  his  hands, 
after  his  greasy  meal,  on  the  back  of  a  Newfoundland 
dog.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  what  humilia- 
tions and  privations  must  have  awaited  the  novice  who 
had  still  to  earn  a  name.  One  of  the  publishers  to 
whom  Johnson  applied  for  employment  measured  with 
a  scornful  eye  that  athletic  though  uncouth  frame,  and 
exclaimed,  "  You  had  better  get  a  porter's  knot,  and 
carry  trunks."  Nor  was  the  advice  bad  ;  for  a  porter 
was  likely  to  be  as  plentifully  fed,  and  as  comfortably 
lodged,  as  a  poet. 

Some  time  appears  to  have  elapsed  before  Johnsou 
was  able  to  form  any  literary  connection  from  which 
he  could  expect  more  than  bread  for  the  day  which 
was  passing  over  him.  He  never  forgot  the  generos- 
ity with  which  Hervey,  who  was  now  residing  in 
London,  relieved  his  wants  during  this  time  of  trial. 
**  Harry  Hervey,"  said  the  old  philosopher  many  years 
later,  "  was  a  vicious  man  ;  but  he  was  very  kind  to 
me.     If  you  call  a  dog  Hervey  I  sliall  love  him." 
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At  Hervey's  table  Johnson  sometimes  enjoyed  feasts 
which  were  made  more  agreeable  by  contrast,  ^nt  in 
general  he  dined,  and  thought  that  he  dined  well,  on 
sixpenny  worth  of  meat,  and  a  pennyworth  of  bread, 
at  an  alehouse  near  Drury  Lane. 

The  effect  of  the  privations  and  sufferings  which  he 
endured  at  this  time  was  discernible  to  the  last  in  his 
temper  and  his  deportment.  His  manners  had  never 
been  courtly.  They  now  became  almost  savage.  Be- 
ing frequently  under  the  necessity  of  wearing  shabby 
coats  and  dirty  shirts,  he  became  a  confirmed  sloven. 
Being  often  very  hungry  when  he  sat  down  to  his 
meals,  he  contracted  a  habit  of  eating  with  ravenous 
greediness.  Even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  even  at 
the  tables  of  the  great,  the  sight  of  food  aflfected  him 
as  it  affects  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  His  taste 
in  cookery,  formed  in  subterranean  ordinaries  and  ah  • 
mode  beefshops,  was  far  from  delicate.  Whenever  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  near  him  a  hare  that  had 
been  kept  too  long,  or  a  meat  pie  made  with  rancid 
butter,  he  gorged  himself  with  such  violence  that  his 
veins  swelled,  and  the  moisture  broke  out  on  his  fore- 
head. The  afironts  which  his  poverty  emboldened 
stupid  and  low-minded  men  to  offer  to  him  would  have 
broken  a  mean  spirit  into  sycophancy,  but  made  him 
rude  even  to  ferocity.  Unhappily  the  insolence  which, 
while  it  was  defensive,  was  pardonable,  and  in  some 
sense  respectable,  accompanied  him  into  societies  where 
ho  was  treated  with  courtesy  and  kindness.  He  was 
repeatedly  provoked  into  striking  those  who  had  taken 
liberties  with  him.  All  the  sufferei?,  however,  were 
wise  enough  to  abstain  from  talking  about  their  beat- 
ings, except  Osborne,  the  most  rapacious  and  brutal  of 
booksellers,  who  proclaimed  every  where  that  he  had 
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been  knocked  down  by  the  huge  fellow  whom  he  haJ 
iiired  to  puff  the  Harleian  Library. 

About  a  year  after  Johnson  had  begun  to  reside  in 
London,  he  was  fortunate  enougli  to  obtain  regular  em- 
ployment from  Cave,  an  enterprising  and  intelligent 
bookseller,  who  was  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  *'  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine."  That  journal,  just  entering  on 
the  ninth  year  of  its  long  existence,  was  the  only  peii- 
odical  work  in  the  kingdom  which  then  had  what 
would  now  be  called  a  large  circulation.  It  was,  in- 
deed, the  chief  source  of  parliamentary  intelligence. 
It  was  not  then  safe,  even  during  a  recess,  to  publish 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  either  House  without 
some  disguise.  Cave,  however,  ventured  to  entertain 
his  readers  with  what  he  called  "  Reports  of  the  De- 
bates of  the  Senate  of  LilHput."  France  was  Ble- 
fuscu ;  London  was  Mildendo :  pounds  were  sprugs : 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  the  Nardac  secretary  of 
State :  Lord  Hardwicke  was  the  Hurgo  Hickrad ;  and 
William  Pulteney  was  Wingul  Pulnub.  To  write  the 
speeches,  was,  during  several  years,  the  business  of 
Johnson.  He  was  generally  furnished  with  notes, 
meagre  indeed,  and  inaccurate,  of  what  had  been  said ; 
but  sometimes  he  had  to  find  arguments  and  eloquence 
both  for  the  ministry  and  for  the  opposition.  He  was 
himself  a  Tory,  not  from  rational  conviction  —  for  his 
serious  opinion  was  that  one  form  of  government  was 
just  as  good  or  as  bad  as  another — but  from  mere  pas- 
sion, such  as  inflamed  the  Capulets  against  the  Monta- 
gues, or  the  Blues  of  the  Roman  circus  against  the 
Greens.  In  his  infancy  he  had  heard  so  much  talk 
about  the  villanies  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  dangers  of 
the  Church,  that  he  had  become  a  fririous  partisan 
when  he  could  scarcely  speak.     Befoi'e  he  was  three 
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he  had  insisted  on  being  taken  to  hear  Sacheverell 
preach  at  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  had  listened  to  the 
sermon  with  as  much  respect,  and  probably  with  as 
mnch  intelligence,  as  any  Staffordshire  squire  in  the 
congregation.  The  work  which  had  been  begun  in 
the  nursery  had  been  completed  by  the  university. 
Oxford,  when  Johnson  resided  there,  was  the  roost 
Jacobitical  place  in  England ;  and  Pembroke  was  one 
of  the  most  Jacobitical  colleges  in  Oxford.  The  prej- 
udices which  he  brought  up  to  London  were  scarcely 
less  absurd  than  those  of  his  own  Tom  Tempest. 
Charles  IL  and  James  IL  were  two  of  the  best  kings 
that  ever  reigned.  Laud,  a  poor  creature  who  never 
did,  said,  or  wrote  anything  indicating  more  than  the 
ordinary  capacity  of  an  old  woman,  was  a  prodigy  of 
parts  and  learning  over  whose  tomb  Art  and  Genius 
still  continued  to  weep.  Hampden  deserved  no  more 
honourable  name  than  that  of  "  the  zealot  of  rebel- 
lion." Even  the  ship  money,  condemned  not  less 
decidedly  by  Falkland  and  Clarendon  than  by  the  bit- 
terest Roundheads,  Johnson  would  not  pronounce  to 
have  been  an  unconstitutional  impost.  Under  a  gov- 
ernment, the  mildest  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the 
world  —  under  a  government  which  allowed  to  the  peo- 
ple an  unprecedented  liberty  of  speech  and  action  —  he 
fancied  that  he  was  a  slave ;  he  assailed  the  ministry 
with  obloquy  which  refuted  itself,  and  regretted  the 
lost  freedom  and  happiness  of  those  golden  days  in 
which  a  writer  who  had  taken  but  one-tenth  part  of 
the  license  allowed  to  him  would  have  been  pilloried, 
mangled  with  the  shears,  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail, 
and  flung  into  a  noisome  dungeon  to  die.  He  hated 
dissenters  and  stock-jobbers,  the  excise  and  the  army, 
septennial   parliaments,  and   continental   connections 
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He  long  had  an  aversion  to  the  Scotch,  an  aversion 
of  which  he  could  not  remember  the  commencement, 
but  which,  he  owned,  had  probably  originated  in  his 
abhorrence  of  the  conduct  of  the  nation  during  the 
Great  Rebellion.  It  is  easy  to  guess  in  what  mariner 
debates  on  great  party  questions  were  likely  to  be  re- 
ported by  a  man  whose  judgment  was  so  much  disor- 
dered by  party  spirit.  A  show  of  fairness  was  indeed 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Magazine.  But 
Johnson  long  afterwards  owned  that,  though  he  had 
saved  appearances,  he  had  taken  care  that  the  Whig 
dogs  should  not  have  the  best  of  it ;  and,  in  fact,  every 
passage  which  has  lived,  every  passage  which  beai*s  the 
marks  of  his  higher  &culties,  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
^me  member  of  the  opposition. 

A  few  weeks  after  Johnson  had  entered  on  these  ob- 
scure labours,  he  published  a  work  which  at  once  placed 
him  high  among  the  writers  of  his  age.  It  is  probable 
that  what  he  had  suffered  during  his  first  year  in  Lon- 
don had  often  reminded  him  of  some  parts  of  that  noble 
poem  in  which  Juvenal  had  describe!  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  a  needy  man  of  letters,  lodged  among 
the  pigeons'  nests  in  the  tottering  garrets  which  over- 
hung the  streets  of  Rome.  Pope's  admirable  imita- 
tions of  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles  had  recently 
appeared,  were  in  every  hand,  and  were  by  many 
readers  thought  superior  to  the  originals.  What  Pope 
had  done  for  Horace,  Johnson  aspired  to  do  for  Juve- 
nal. The  enterprise  was  bold,  and  yet  judicious.  For 
between  Johnson  and  Juvenal  there  was  much  in 
common,  much  more  certainly  than  between  Pope  and 
Horace. 

Johnson's  London  appeared  without  his  name  in 
May  1738.     He  received  only  ten  guineas  for  this 
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stately  and  vigorous  poem :  but  the  sale  was  rapid, 
and  the  success  complete.  A  second  edition  was  re- 
quired within  a  week.  Those  small  cntics  who  are 
always  desirous  to  lower  established  reputations  ran 
about  proclaiming  that  the  anonymous  satirist  was 
superior  to  Pope  in  Pope's  own  peculiar  departiient 
of  literature.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  to  the 
honour  of  Pope,  that  he  joined  heartily  in  the  ap- 
plause with  which  the  appearance  of  a  rival  genius 
was  welcomed.  He  made  inquiries  about  the  author 
of  London.  Such  a  man,  he  said,  could  not  long 
be  concealed.  The  name  was  soon  discovered;  and 
Pope,  with  great  kindness,  exerted  himself  to  obtain 
an  academical  degree  and  the  mastership  of  a  gram- 
mar school  for  the  poor  young  poet.  The  attempt 
failed;  and  Johnson  remained  a  bookseller's  hack. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  two  men,  the  most 
eminent  writer  of  the  generation  which  was  going  out, 
and  the  most  eminent  writer  of  the  generation  which 
was  coming  in,  ever  saw  each  other.  They  lived  in 
very  different  circles,  one  surroundeil  by  dukes  and 
earls,  the  other  by  starving  pamphleteers  and  index- 
makers.  Among  Johnson's  associates  at  this  time 
may  be  mentioned  Boyse,  who,  when  his  shirts  were 
pledged,  scrawled  Latin  verses  sitting  up  in  bed  with 
his  arms  through  two  holes  in  his  blanket ;  who  com- 
posed very  respectable  sacred  poetry  when  he  was 
sober;  and  who  was  at  last  run  over  by  a  hackney 
coach  when  he  was  drunk :  Hoole,  sumamed  the 
metaphysical  tailor,  who,  instead  of  attending  to  his 
measures,  used  to  trace  geometrical  diagrams  on  the 
board  where  he  sate  cross-legged:  and  the  penitent 
impostor,  George  Psalmanazar,  who,  after  poring  all 
day,  in   a  humble   lodging,  on   the   folios  of  Jewish 
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rabbis  and  Christian  fathers,  indulged  himself  at  night 
with  hterary  and  theological  conversation  at  an  ale- 
house in  the  city.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
persons  with  whom  at  this  time  Johnson  consorted 
was  Richard  Savage,  an  earl's  son,  a  shoemaker's 
apprentice,  who  had  seen  life  in  all  its  forms,  who 
had  feasted  among  blue  ribands  in  Saint  James's 
Square,  and  had  lain  with  fifty  pounds'  weight  of 
irons  on  his  legs  m  the  condemned  ward  of  Newgate. 
This  man  had,  after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  sunk 
at  last  into  abject  and  hopeless  poverty.  His  pen  had 
failed  him.  His  patrons  had  been  taken  away  by 
death,  or  estranged  by  the  riotous  profusion  with 
which  he  squandered  their  bounty,  and  tlie  ungrate- 
ful insolence  with  which  he  rejected  their  advice. 
He  now  lived  by  begging.  He  dined  on  venison 
and  champagne  whenever  he  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  borrow  a  guinea.  If  his  questing  had  been  mi- 
successful,  he  appeased  the  rage  of  hunger  with  some 
scraps  of  broken  meat,  and  lay  down  to  rest  under  the 
Piazza  of  Coven t  (inrden  in  warm  weather,  and,  in 
cold  weather,  as  near  as  he  could  get  to  the  fumaco 
of  a  glass  house.  Yet,  in  his  misery,  he  was  still  an 
agreeable  companion.  He  had  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  anecdotes  about  that  gay  and  brilliant  world  from 
V  hich  he  was  now  an  outcast.  He  had  obsei'ved  the 
great  men  of  both  parties  in  hours  of  careless  relaxa- 
tion, had  seen  the  leaders  of  opposition  without  the 
mask  of  patriotism,  and  had  heard  the  prime  minister 
roar  with  laughter  and  tell  stories  not  over  decent. 
During  some  months  Savage  lived  in  the  closest  &- 
miliarity  with  Johnson  ;  and  then  the  friends  ])arted, 
not  without  tears.  Johnson  remained  in  London  to 
diaidge  for  Cave.     Savage  went  to  the  West  of  Eng- 
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land,  lived  there  as  he  had  lived  everywhere,  and, 
in  1743,  died,  penniless  and  heart-broken,  in  Bristol 
gaol. 

Soon  after  his  death,  wliile  the  public  curiosity  was 
strongly  excited  about  his  extraordinary  character,  and 
his  not  less  extraordinary  adventures,  a  life  of  him  ap- 
peared' widely  different  from  the  catchpenny  lives  of 
eminent  men  which  were  then  a  staple  article  of  man- 
ufacture in  Grub  Street.  The  style  was  indeed  defi- 
cient in  ease  and  variety  ;  and  the  writer  was  evidently 
too  partial  to  the  Latin  element  of  our  language.  But 
the  little  work,  with  all  its  faults,  was  a  masterpiece. 
No  finer  specimen  of  literary  biography  existed  in  any 
language,  living  or  dead  ;  and  a  discerning  critic  might 
have  confidently  predicted  that  the  author  was  destined 
to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  English  elo- 
quence. 

The  Life  of  Savage  was  anonymous ;  but  it  was  well 
known  in  literary  circles  that  Johnson  was  the  writer. 
During  the  three  years  which  followed,  he  produced  no 
important  work  ;  but  he  was  not,  and  indeed  could  not 
be,  idle.  The  fame  of  his  abilities  and  learning  con- 
tinued to  grow.  Warburton  pronounced  him  a  man  of 
parts  and  genius ;  and  the  praise  of  Warburton  was 
then  no  light  thing.  Such  was  Johnson's  reputation 
that,  in  1747,  several  eminent  booksellers  combined  to 
employ  him  in  the  arduous  work  of  preparing  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language,  in  two  folio  volumes. 
The  sum  which  they  agreed  to  pay  him  was  only  fifteen 
hundred  guineas  ;  and  out  of  this  sum  he  had  to  pay 
several  poor  men  of  lettei*s  who  assisted  him  in  tlie 
humbler  parts  of  )iis  task. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Dictionary  he  addressed  to  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield.     Chesterfield  had  long  been  cele- 
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biated  for  the  politeness  of  his  manners,  the  brilliancy 
of  his  wit,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  taste.  He  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  finest  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  had  recently  governed  Ireland,  at  a  mo- 
mentous conjuncture,  with  eminent  firmness,  wisdom, 
and  humanity  ;  and  he  had  since  became  Secretary  of 
State.  He  i*eceived  Johnson's  homage  with  the  most 
winning  affability,  and  requited  it  with  a  few  guineas, 
bestowed  doubtless  in  a  very  graceful  manner,  but  was 
by  no  means  desirous  to  see  all  his  carpets  blackened 
with  the  London  mud,  and  his  soups  and  wines  thrown 
to  right  and  lefl  over  the  gowns  of  fine  ladies  and  the 
waistcoats  of  fine  gentlemen,  by  an  absent,  awkward 
scholar,  who  gave  strange  starts  and  uttered  strange 
growls,  who  dressed  like  a  scarecrow,  and  ate  like  a 
cormorant.  During  some  time  Johnson  continued  to 
call  on  his  patron,  but,  after  being  repeatedly  told  by 
tlie  porter  that  his  lordship  was  not  at  home,  took 
the  hint,  and  ceased  to  present  himself  at  the  inhos- 
pitable  door. 

Johnson  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  have 
completed  his  Dictionary  by  the  end  of  1760 ;  but  it 
was  not  till  1766  that  he  at  length  gave  his  huge  vol- 
umes to  the  world.  During  the  seven  years  which  he 
passed  in  the  dnidgery  of  penning  definitions  and 
marking  quotations  for  transcription,  he  sought  for 
relaxation  in  literary  labour  of  a  more  agreeable  kind. 
In  1749  he  published  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes, 
an  excellent  imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal. 
It  is  in  truth  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  palm  belongs 
to  the  ancient  or  to  the  modem  poet.  The  couplets  in 
which  the  fall  of  Wolsey  is  described,  though  lofly  and 
sonorous,  are  feeble  when  compared  with  the  wonderful 
lines  which  bring  before  us  all  Kome  in  tumult  on  the 
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day  of  the  fell  of  Sejanos,  the  laurels  on  the  doorposts, 
the  white  bull  stalking  towards  the  Capitol,  the  statues 
rolling  down  from  their  pedestals,  the  flatterers  of  the 
disgraced  minister  running  to  see  him  dragged  with  a 
hook  through  the  streets,  and  to  have  a  kick  at  his  car- 
case before  it  is  hurled  into  the  Tiber.  It  must  be 
owned  too  that  in  the  concluding  passage  the  Christian 
moralist  has  not  made  the  most  of  his  advantages,  and 
has  fallen  decidedly  short  of  the  sublimity  of  his  Pagan 
model.  On  the  other  hand,  Juvenal's  Hannibal  must 
yield  to  Johnson's  Charles ;  and  Johnson's  vigorous 
and  pathetic  enumeration  of  the  miseries  of  a  literary 
life  must  be  allowed  to  be  superior  to  Juvenal's  lamen- 
tation over  the  fete  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 

For  the  copyright  of  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes 
Johnson  received  only  fifteen  guineas. 

A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  this  poem,  his 
tragedy,  begun  many  years  before,  was  brought  on  the 
stage.  His  pupil,  David  Garrick,  had,  in  1741,  made 
his  appearance  on  a  humble  stage  in  Goodman's  Fields, 
had  at  once  risen  to  the  first  place  among  actors,  and 
was  now,  aft;er  several  years  of  almost  uninterrupted 
success,  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  rela- 
tion between  him  and  his  old  preceptor  was  of  a  very 
singular  kind.  They  repelled  each  other  strongly,  and 
yet  attracted  each  other  strongly.  Nature  had  made 
them  of  very  different  clay ;  and  circumstances  had 
fully  brought  out  the  natural  peculiarities  of  both. 
Sudden  prosperity  had  turned  Garrick's  head.  Con- 
tinued adversity  had  soured  Johnson's  temper.  John- 
son saw  with  more  envy  than  became  so  great  a  man 
the  villa,  the  plate,  the  china,  the  Brussels  carpet,  which 
the  little  mimic  had  got  by  repeating,  with  grimaces 
and  gesticulations,  what  wiser  men  had  written  ;  and 
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the  exquisitely  sensitive  vanity  of  Garrick  was  galled 
by  the  thought  that,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
applauding  him,  he  could  obtain  from  one  morose  cynic, 
whose  opinion  it  was  impossible  to  despise,  scarcely  any 
compliment  not  acidulated  with  scorn.  Yet  the  two 
Lichfield  men  had  so  many  early  recollections  in  com- 
mon, and  sympathised  with  each  other  on  so  many 
points  on  which  they  sympathised  with  nobody  else  in 
the  vast  population  of  the  capital,  that,  though  the 
master  was  often  provoked  by  the  monkey-like  imperti- 
nence of  the  pupil,  and  the  pupil  by  the  bearish  rude- 
ness of  the  master,  they  remained  friends  till  they  were 
parted  by  death.  Garrick  now  brought  Irene  out,  with 
alterations  sufficient  to  displease  the  author,  yet  not 
sufficient  to  make  the  piece  pleasing  to  the  audience. 
The  public,  however,  listened  with  little  emotion,  but 
witli  much  civility,  to  five  acts  of  monotonous  decla- 
mation. After  nine  representations  the  play  was  with- 
drawn. It  is,  indeed,  altogether  unsuited  to  the  stage, 
and,  even  when  perused  in  the  doset,  will  be  found 
hardly  worthy  of  the  author.  He  had  not  the  slight- 
est notion  of  what  blank  verse  should  be.  A  change 
in  the  last  syllable  rf  every  other  line  would  make  the 
versification  of  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  closely 
resemble  the  versification  of  Irene.  The  poet,  how- 
ever, cleared,  by  his  benefit  nights,  and  by  the  sale  of 
the  copyright  of  his  tragedy,  about  three  hundred 
pounds,  then  a  great  sum  in  his  estimation. 

About  a  year  after  the  representation  of  Irene,  he 
began  to  publish  a  series  of  short  essays  on  morals* 
manners,  and  literature.  This  species  of  composition 
had  been  brought  into  fashion  by  the  success  of  the 
Tatler,  and  by  the  still  more  brilliant  success  of  the 
Spectator.     A   crowd  of  small  writers  had  vainly  at- 
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tempted  to  rival  Addison.  The  Lay  Monastery,  the 
Censor,  the  Freethinker,  the  Plain  Dealer,  tlie  Cham- 
pion, and  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  had  had  their 
short  day.  None  of  them  had  obtained  a  permanent 
place  in  our  literature ;  and  they  are  now  to  be  found 
only  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious.  At  length  John- 
son undertook  the  adventure  in  which  so  many  aspi- 
rants had  failed.  In  the  thirty-sixth  year  after  the 
appearance  of  the  last  number  of  the  Spectator  ap- 
peared the  first  number  of  the  Rambler.  From  March 
1750  to  March  1762,  this  paper  continued  to  come  out 
every  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

From  the  first  the  Rambler  was  enthusiastically  ad- 
mired by  a  few  eminent  men.  Richardson,  when  only 
five  numbers  had  appeared,  pronounced  it  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  Spectator.  Young  and  Hartley  ex- 
pressed their  approbation  not  less  warmly.  Bubb 
Dodington,  among  whose  many  &ults  indifference  to 
the  claims  of  genius  and  learning  cannot  be  reckoned, 
solicited  the  acquaintance  of  the  writer.  .la  conse- 
quence probably  of  the  good  offices  of  Dodington,  who 
was  then  the  confidential  adviser  of  Prince  Frederic, 
two  of  his  Royal  Highness's  gentlemen  carried  a  grar 
cious  message  to  the  printing  office,  and  ordered  seven 
copies  for  Leicester  House.  But  these  overtures  seem 
to  have  been  very  coldly  received.  Johnson  had  had 
enough  of  the  patronage  of  the  great  to  last  him  all 
his  life,  and  was  not  disposed  to  haunt  any  other  door 
as  he  had  haunted  the  door  of  Chesterfield. 

By  the  public  the  Rambler  was  at  fii-st  very  coldly 
received.  Though  the  price  of  a  number  was  only 
twopence,  the  sale  did  not  amount  to  five  hundred. 
The  profits  were  therefore  very  small.  But  as  soon 
as  the  flying  leaves  were  collected  and  reprinted  thoy 
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became  popular.  The  author  lived  to  see  thirteen 
thousand  copies  spread  over  England  alone.  Separate 
editions  were  published  for  the  Scotch  and  Irish  mar- 
kets. A  large  party  pronounced  the  style  perfect,  so 
absolutely  perfect  that  in  some  essays  it  would  be  im- 
posssible  for  tlie  writer  himself  to  alter  a  single  word 
for  the  better.  Another  party,  not  less  numerous,  ve- 
hemently accused  him  of  having  corrupted  the  purity 
of  the  English  tongue.  The  best  critics  admitted  that 
his  diction  was  too  monotonous,  too  obviously  artificial, 
and  now  and  then  turgid  even  to  absurdity.  But 
they  did  justice  to  the  acuteness  of  his  observations 
on  morals  and  manners,  to  the  constant  precision  and 
frequent  brilliancy  of  his  language,  to  the  weighty 
and  magnificent  eloquence  of  many  serious  passar 
ges,  and  to  the  solemn  yet  pleasing  humour  of  some 
of  the  lighter  papers.  On  the  question  of  precedence 
between  Addison  and  Johnson,  a  question  which, 
seventy  years  ago,  was  much  disputed,  posterity  has 
pronounced  a  decision  firom  which  there  is  no  appeal. 
Sir  Roger,  his  chaplain  and  his  butler.  Will  Wimble 
and  Will  Honeycomb,  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Retired  Citizen,  the  Everlasting  Club,  the 
Dunmow  Flitch,  the  Loves  of  Hilpah  and  Shalum, 
the  Visit  to  the  Exchange,  and  the  Visit  to  the  Abbey, 
are  known  to  everybody.  But  many  men  and  women, 
even  of  highly  cultivated  minds,  are  unacquainted 
with  Squire  Bluster  and  Mrs.  Busy,  Quisquilius  and 
Venustulus,  the  Allegory  of  Wit  and  Learning,  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Revolutions  of  a  Garret,  and  the  sad 
fate  of  Aningait  and  Ajut. 

The  last  Rambler  was  written  in  a  sad  and  gloomy 
hour.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  been  given  over  by  the  phy- 
sicians.   Three  days  later  she  died.    She  left  her  hus- 
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band  almost  broken-hearted.  Many  people  had  been 
surprised  to  see  a  man  of  Ins  genius  and  learning  stoop- 
ing to  every  drudgery,  and  denying  himself  almost 
every  comfort,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  silly, 
affected  old  woman  with  superfluities,  which  she  ac- 
cepted with  but  little  gratitude.  But  all  his  affec- 
tion had  been  concentrated  on  her.  He  had  neither 
brother  nor  sister,  neither  son  nor  daughter.  To  him 
she  was  beautiful  as  the  Gunnings,  and  witty  as  Lady 
Mary.  Her  opinion  of  his  writings  was  more  impor- 
tant to  him  than  the  voice  of  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  or  the  judgment  of  the  Monthly  Review. 
The  cliief  support  which  had  sustained  him  through 
the  most  arduous  labour  of  his  life  was  the  hope  that 
she  would  enjoy  the  fame  and  the  profit  which  he 
anticipated  from  his  Dictionary.  She  was  gone ;  and 
in  that  vast  labyrinth  of  streets,  peopled  by  eight 
hundred  thousand  human  beings,  he  was  alone.  Yet 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  set  himself,  as  he  expressed 
it,  doggedly  to  work.  After  three  more  laborious  years, 
the  Dictionary  was  at  length  complete. 

It  had  been  generally  supposed  that  this  great  work 
would  be  dedicated  to  the  eloquent  and  accomplished 
nobleman  to  whom  the  prospectus  had  been  addressed. 
He  well  knew  the  value  of  such  a  compliment ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  day  of  publication  drew  near, 
he  exerted  himself  to  soothe,  by  a  show  of  zealous 
and  at  the  same  time  of  delicate  and  judicious  kind- 
ness, the  pride  which  he  had  so  cruelly  wounded. 
Since  the  Ramblers  had  ceased  to  appear,  the  town 
had  been  entertained  by  a  journal  called  The  World, 
to  which  many  men  of  high  rank  and  fashion  con- 
tributed. In  two  successive  numbers  of  The  World 
tiie  Dictionary  was,  to  use  the  modem  phrase,  puffed 
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with  wonderful  skill.  The  wi^tings  of  Johnson  were 
warmly  praised.  It  was  proposed  that  he  should  be 
invested  with  the  authority  of  a  Dictator,  nay,  of  a 
Pope,  over  our  language,  and  that  his  decisions  about 
the  meaning  and  the  spelling  of  words  should  be  re- 
ceived as  final.  His  two  folios,  it  was  said,  would  of 
course  be  bought  by  everybody  who  could  afford  to 
buy  them.  It  was  soon  known  that  these  papers  weru 
written  by  Chesterfield.  But  the  just  resentment  of 
Johnson  was  not  to  be  so  appeased.  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten with  singular  energy  and  dignity  of  thought  and 
language,  he  repelled  the  tardy  advances  of  his  patron. 
The  Dictionary  came  forth  without  a  dedication.  In 
the  preface  the  author  truly  declared  that  he  owed 
nothing  to  the  great,  and  described  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  liad  been  left  to  struggle  so  forcibly  and 
pathetically  that  the  ablest  and  most  malevolent  of  all 
tlie  enemies  of  .his  fame.  Home  Tooke,  never  could 
read  that  passage  witliout  tears. 

The  public,  on  this  occasion,  did  Johnson  full  jus- 
tice, and  something  more  than  justice.  The  best  lex- 
icographer may  well  be  content  if  his  productions  are 
received  by  the  world  with  cold  esteem.  But  John- 
son's Dictionary  was  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  such 
as  no  similar  work  has  ever  excited.  It  was  indeed 
the  first  dictionary  which  could  be  read  with  pleasure. 
The  definitions  show  so  much  acuteness  of  thought  and 
command  of  language,  and  the  passages  quoted  from 
poets,  divines  and  philosophers  are  so  skilfully  se- 
lected, that  a  leisure  hour  may  always  be  very  agree* 
ably  spent  in  turning  over  the  pages.  The  &ults  of 
the  book  resolve  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  into 
one  great  fault.  Johnson  was  a  wretched  etymolo- 
gist.    He  knew   little  or  nothing  of   any   Teutomc 
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language  except  English,  which  indeed,  as  he  wrote 
it,  was  scarcely  a  Teutonic  language ;  and  thus  he 
was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  Junius  and  Skinner. 

The  Dictionary,  though  it  raised  Johnson's  fame, 
added  nothing  to  his  pecuniary  means.  The  fifteen 
hundred  guineas  which  the  booksellers  had  agreed  to 
pay  him  had  been  advanced  and  spent  before  the  last 
sheets  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  painful  to  relate 
tliat,  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year  which  followed 
the  publication  of  this  great  work,  he  was  arrested 
and  cai'ried  to  spunging-houses,  and  that  he  was  twice 
indebted  for  his  liberty  to  his  excellent  friend  Rich- 
ardson. It  was  still  necessary  for  the  man  who  had 
been  formally  saluted  by  the  highest  authority  as  Dic- 
tator of  the  English  language  to  supply  his  wants  by 
constant  toil.  He  abridged  his  Dictionary.  He  pro- 
posed to  bring  out  an  edition  of  Shakspeare  by  sub- 
scription ;  and  many  subscribers  sent  in  their  names, 
and  laid  down  their  money ;  but  he  soon  found  the 
task  so  little  to  his  taste  that  he  turned  to  more  at- 
tractive employments.  He  contributed  many  papers 
to  a  new  monthly  journal,  which  was  called  the  Liter- 
ary Magazine.  Few  of  these  papers  have  much  inter- 
est ;  but  among  them  was  the  very  best  thing  that  he 
ever  wrote,  a  masterpiece  both  of  reasoning  and  of 
satirical  pleasantry,  the  review  of  Jenyns's  Inquiry  into 
*he  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil. 

In  the  spring  of  1758  Johnson  put  forth  the  first  of 
a  series  of  essays,  entitled  The  Idler.  During  two  years 
these  essays  continued  to  appear  weekly.  They  were 
eagerly  read,  widely  circulated,  and,  indeed,  impu- 
dently pirated,  while  they  were  still  in  the  original 
form,  and  had  a  large  sale  when  collected  into  vol- 
umes.   The  Idler  may  be  described  as  a  second  part  of 
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the  Rambler,  somewhat  livelier  and  somewhat,  weaker 
than  the  first  part. 

While  Johnson  was  busied  with  his  Idlers,  his 
mother,  who  had  accomplished  her  ninetieth  year,  died 
at  Lichfield.  It  was  long  since  he  had  seen  her ;  bnt 
he  had  not  failed  to  contribute  largely,  out  of  his  small 
means,  to  her  comfort.  In  order  to  defray  the  charges 
of  her  funeral,  and  to  pay  some  debts  which  she  had 
left,  he  wrote  a  little  book  in  a  single  week,  and  sent 
off  the  sheets  to  the  press  without  reading  them  over. 
A  hundred  pounds  were  paid  him  for  the  copyright ; 
and  tlie  purchasers  had  great  cause  to  be  pleased  with 
their  bargain ;  for  the  book  was  Rasselas. 

The  success  of  Rasselas  was  great,  though  such 
ladies  as  Miss  Lydia  Languish  must  have  been  griev- 
ously disappointed  when  they  found  that  the  new  vol- 
ume from  the  circulating  library  was  little  more  than 
a  dissertation  on  the  author's  favourite  theme,  the  Van- 
ity of  Human  Wishes ;  that  the  Prince  of  Abyssinia 
was  without  a  mistress,  and  the  Princess  without  a 
lover ;  and  that  the  story  set  the  hero  and  the  heroine 
down  exactly  where  it  had  taken  them  up.  The  style 
was  the  subject  of  much  eager  controversy.  The 
Monthly  Review  and  the  Critical  Review  took  differ- 
ent sides.  Many  readers  pronounced  the  writer  a 
pompous  pedant,  who  would  never  use  a  word  of  two 
syllables  where  it  was  possible  to  use  a  word  of  six, 
and  who  could  not  make  a  waiting  woman  relate  her 
adventures  without  balancing  every  noun  with  another 
noun,  and  every  epithet  with  another  epithet.  An- 
other party,  not  less  zealous,  cited  with  delight  numer- 
ous passages  in  which  weighty  meaning  was  expressed 
with  accuracy  and  illustrated  with  splendour.  And 
both  the  censure  and  the  praise  wei-e  merited* 
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About  the  plan  of  Kasselas  little  was  said  by  the 
critics ;  and  yet  the  faults  of  the  plan  might  seem  to 
invite  severe  criticism.  Johnson  has  frequently  blamed 
Shakspeare  for  neglecting  the  proprieties  of  time  and 
place,  and  for  ascribing  to  one  age  or  nation  the  man- 
ners and  opinions  of  another.  Yet  Shakspeare  has  not 
siimed  in  this  way  more  grievously  than  Johnson. 
Rasselas  and  Imlac,  Nekayah  and  Pekuah,  are  evi- 
dently meant  to  be  Abyssinians  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury: for  the  Europe  which  Imlac  describes  is  the 
Europe  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  the  inmates  of 
the  Happy  Valley  talk  familiarly  of  that  law  of  gravi- 
tation which  Newton  discovered,  and  which  was  not 
fully  received  even  at  Cambridge  till  the  eighteenth 
century.  What  a  real  company  of  Abyssinians  would 
have  been  may  be  leai*ned  from  Bruce's  Travels.  But 
Johnson,  not  content  with  turning  filthy  savages,  iguo- 
rant  of  their  letters,  and  gorged  with  raw  steaks  cut 
from  living  cows,  into  philosophers  as  eloquent  and  en 
lightened  as  himself  or  his  friend  Burke,  and  into 
ladies  as  highly  accomplished  as  Mrs.  Lennox  or  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  transferred  the  whole  domestic  system  of 
England  to  Egypt.  Into  a  land  of  harems,  a  land  of 
polygamy,  a  land  where  women  are  married  without 
ever  being  seen,  he  introduced  the  flirtations  and  jeal- 
ousies of  our  ball-rooms.  In  a  land  where  there  is 
Iwundless  liberty  of  divorce,  wedlock  is  described  as 
the  indissoluble  compact.  ^^  A  youth  and  maiden 
meeting  by  chance,  or  brought  tc^ther  by  artifice, 
exchange  glances,  reciprocate  civilities,  go  home,  and 
dream  of  each  other.  Such,"  says  Rasselas,  "  is  the 
common  process  of  marriage."  Such  it  may  have 
been,  and  may  still  be,  in  London,  but  assuredly  not  at 
Cairo.     A  writer  who  was  guilty  of  such  improprieties 
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had  little  right  to  blame  the  poet  who  made  Hector 
quote  Aristotle,  and  represented  Julio  Romano  as 
flourishing  in  the  days  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi. 

By  such  exertions  as  have  been  described,  Johnson 
supported  himself  till  the  year  1762.  In  that  year  a 
great  change  in  his  circumstances  took  place.  He  had 
from  a  child  been  an  enemy  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 
His  Jacobite  prejudices  had  been  exhibited  with  little 
disguise  both  in  his  works  and  in  his  conversation. 
Even  in  his  massy  and  elaborate  Dictionary,  he  had, 
with  a  strange  want  of  taste  and  judgment,  inserted 
bitter  and  contumelious  reflections  on  the  Whig  party. 
The  excise,  which  was  a  favourite  resource  of  Whig 
financiers,  he  had  designated  as  a  hateful  tax.  He  had 
railed  against  the  commissioners  of  excise  in  language 
so  coarse  that  they  had  seriously  thought  of  prosecut- 
ing him.  He  had  with  difficulty  been  prevented  from 
holding  up  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  by  name  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  renegade."  A  pen- 
sion he  had  defined  as  pay  given  to  a  state  hireling  to 
betray  his  country ;  a  pensioner  as  a  slave  of  state 
hired  by  a  stipend  to  obey  a  master.  It  seemed  un- 
likely that  the  author  of  these  definitions  would  him- 
self be  pensioned.  But  that  was  a  time  of  wonders. 
George  the  Third  had  ascended  the  throne ;  and  had, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  disgusted  many  of  the 
old  friends  and  conciliated  many  of  the  old  enemies  of 
his  house.  The  city  was  becoming  mutinous.  Oxford 
was  becoming  loyal.  Cavendishes  and  Bentincks  were 
murmuring.  Somersets  and  Wyndhams  were  hasten- 
ing to  kiss  hands.  The  head  of  the  treasury  was  now 
Lord  Bute,  who  was  a  Tory,  and  could  have  no  objec- 
tion to  Johnson's  Toryism.  Bute  wished  to  be  thought 
a  patron  of  men  of  letters ;  and  Johnson  was  one  of 
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the  most  eminent  and  one  of  the  most  needy  men  of 
letters  in  Europe.  A  pension  of  three  hmidred  a  year 
was  graciously  oflFered,  and  with  veiy  little  hesitation 
accepted. 

This  event  produced  a  change  in  Johnson's  whole 
way  of  life.  For  the  first  time  since  his  boyhood  ho 
no  longer  felt  the  daily  goad  urging  him  to  the  daily 
toil.  He  was  at  liberty,  after  thirty  years  of  anxiety 
and  drudgery,  to  indulge  his  constitutional  indolence, 
to  lie  in  bed  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  sit  up 
talking  till  four  in  the  morning,  without  fearing  either 
the  printer's  devil  or  the  sherifTs  oflScer. 

One  laborious  task  indeed  he  had  bound  himself  to 
perform.  He  had  received  large  subscriptions  for  his 
promised  edition  of  Shakspeare ;  he  had  lived  on  those 
subscriptions  during  some  years ;  and  he  could  not 
without  disgrace  omit  to  perform  his  part  of  the  con- 
tract. His  fi-iends  repeatedly  exhorted  him  to  make 
an  effort ;  and  he  repeatedly  resolved  to  do  so.  But, 
notwithstanding  their  exhortations  and  his  resolutions, 
month  followed  month,  year  followed  year,  and  noth- 
ing was  done.  He  prayed  fervently  against  his  idle- 
ness; he  determined,  as  oft«n  as  he  received  the 
sacrament,  that  he  would  no  longer  doze  away  and 
trifle  away  his  time  ;  but  the  spell  under  which  he  lay 
resisted  prayer  and  sacrament.  His  private  notes  at 
this  time  are  made  up  of  self-reproaches.  "  My  indo- 
lonce,"  he  wrote  on  Easter  eve  in  1764,  *'has  sunk 
into  grosser  sluggishness.  A  kind  of  strange  oblivion 
has  ovei spread  me,  so  that  I  know  not  what  has  be- 
tome  of  the  last  year."  Easter  1765  came,  and  found 
him  still  in  the  same  state,  "  My  time,"  he  wrote, 
^'  has  been  unprofitably  spent,  and  seems  as  a  dream 
tliat  has  left  nothing  behind.     My  memory  grows  oun- 
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ftised,  and  I  know^  not  how  the  days  pass  over  me.** 
Happily  for  his  honour,  the  charm  which  held  liim 
captive  was  at  length  broken  by  no  gentle  or  friendly 
hand.  He  had  been  weak  enough  to  pay  serious  at- 
tention to  a  story  about  a  ghost  which  haunted  a  house 
in  Cock  Lane,  and  had  actually  gone  himself,  with 
wme  of  his  friends,  at  one  in  the  morning,  to  St. 
John's  Church,  Clerkenwell,  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
a  communication  from  the  perturbed  spirit.  But  the 
spii'it,  though  adjured  with  all  solemnity,  remained 
obstinately  silent ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  a  naughty 
girl  of  eleven  had  been  amusing  herself  by  making 
fools  of  so  many  philosophers.  Churchill,  who,  confi- 
dent in  his  powers,  drunk  witli  popularity,  and  burning 
with  party  spirit,  was  looking  for  some  man  of  estab- 
lished fame  and  Tory  politics  to  insult,  celebrated  the 
Cock  Lane  Ghost  in  throe  cantos,  nicknamed  Johnson 
Pomposo,  asked  where  the  book  was  which  had  been 
so  long  promised  and  so  libeiully  paid  for,  and  directly 
accused  the  great  moralist  of  cheating.  This  terrible 
word  proved  effectual ;  and  in  October  1765  appeared, 
after  a  dday  of  nine  years,  the  new  edition  of  Shak- 
speare. 

This  publication  saved  Johnson's  character  for  hon- 
esty, but  added  nothing  to  the  fame  of  his  abilities  and 
learning.  The  pre&ce,  though  it  contains  some  good 
passages,  is  not  in  his  best  manner.  The  most  valuar 
blc  notes  are  those  in  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  how  attentively  he  had  during  many  years 
observed  human  life  and  human  nature.  The  best 
specimen  is  the  note  on  the  character  of  Polonius. 
Nothing  so  good  is  to  be  found  even  in  Wilhdm  Meid^ 
ter's  admirable  examination  of  Hamlet.  But  here 
praise   must  end.     It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
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more  slovenly,  a  more  worthless,  edition  of  any  great 
classic.  The  reader  may  turn  over  play  after  play 
without  finding  one  happy  conjectural  emendation,  or 
one  ingenious  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  a  passage 
which  had  baffled  preceding  commentators.  Johnson 
had,  in  his  Prospectus,  told  the  world  that  he  was  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken, 
because  he  had,  as  a  lexicogiupher,  been  undei  the 
necessity  of  taking  a  wider  view  of  the  English  lan- 
guage tlian  any  of  his  predecessors.  That  his  knowl- 
edge of  our  literature  was  extensive  is  indisputable. 
But,  unfortunately,  he  had  altogether  neglected  that 
very  part  of  our  literature  with  which  it  is  especially 
desirable  that  an  editor  of  Shakspeare  should  be  con- 
versant. It  is  dangerous  to  assert  a  negative.  Yet 
little  will  be  risked  by  the  assertion,  that  in  the  two 
folio  volumes  of  the  English  Dictionaiy  there  is  not 
a  single  passage  quoted  from  any  dramatist  of  the 
Elizabetlian  age,  except  Shakspeare  and  Ben.  Even 
from  Ben  the  quotations  are  few.  .  Johnson  might 
easily,  in  a  few  months,  have  made  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  old  play  that  was  extant.  But 
it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  this  was  a 
necessary  preparation  for  the  work  which  he  had  under- 
taken. He  would  doubtless  have  admitted  that  it  would 
be  the  height  of  absurdity  in  a  man  who  was  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  works  of  JEschyhis  and  Euripides  to 
publish  an  edition  of  Sophocles.  Yet  he  ventured  to 
publish  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  without  having  ever 
in  his  life,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  read  a  single 
scene  of  Massinger,  Ford,  Decker,  Webster,  Marlow, 
Beaumont,  or  Fletcher.  His  detractors  were  noisy  and 
scurrilous.  Those  who  most  loved  and  honoured  him 
had  little  to  say  in  praise  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
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had  discharged  the  duty  of  a  commentator.  He  had, 
however,  acquitted  himself  of  a  debt  which  had  long 
Iain  heavy  on  his  conscience ;  and  he  sank  back  into  the 
repose  from  which  the  sting  of  satire  had  roused  him. 
He  long  continued  to  live  upon  the  feme  which  he  had 
already  won.  He  was  honoured  by  the  University  of 
Oxford  with  a  Doctor's  degree,  by  the  Royal  Academy 
with  a  professorship,  and  by  the  King  with  an  inter- 
view, in  which  his  Majesty  most  graciously  expressed  a 
hope  that  so  excellent  a  writer  would  not  cease  to 
write.  In  the  interval,  however,  between  1765  and 
1775  Johnson  published  only  two  or  three  political 
tracts,  the  longest  of  which  he  could  have  produced 
in  forty-eight  hours,  if  he  had  worked  as  he  worked  on 
the  Life  of  Savage  and  on  Rasselas. 

But,  though  his  pen  was  now  idle,  his  tongue  was 
active.  The  influence  exercised  by  his  conversation, 
dire  .'tly  upon  those  with  whom  he  lived,  and  indirectly 
on  the  whole  literary  world,  was  altogether  without  a 
parallel.  His  colloquial  talents  were  indeed  of  the 
highest  order.  He  had  strong  sense,  quick  discern- 
ment, wit,  humour,  immense  knowledge  of  literature 
and  of  life,  and  an  infinite  store  of  curious  anecdotes. 
As  respected  style,  he  spoke  far  better  than  he  wrote 
Every  sentence  which  dropped  from  his  lips  was  as  cor- 
rect in  structure  as  the  most  nicely  balanced  period  of 
the  Rambler.  But  in  his  talk  there  were  no  pompous 
triads,  and  little  more  than  a  feir  proportion  of  words  in 
o»ity  and  ation.  All  was  simplicity,  ease,  and  vigour. 
He  uttered  his  short,  weighty,  and  pointed  sentences 
with  a  power  of  voice,  and  a  justness  and  energy  of 
emphasis,  of  which  the  effect  was  rather  increased  than 
diminished  by  the  rollings  of  his  huge  form,  and  by 
the   asthmatic   gaspings    and    puffings    in    which   the 
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|)eals  of  his  eloquence  generally  ended.  Nor  did  the 
laziness  which  made  him  unwilling  to  sit  down  to  his 
desk  prevent  him  from  giving  instruction  or  entertain- 
ment orally.  To  discuss  questions  of  taste,  of  learn- 
ing, of  casuistry,  in  language  so  exact  and  so  forcible 
that  it  might  have  been  printed  without  the  alteration 
of  a  word,  was  to  him  no  exertion,  but  a  pleasure.  Ho 
loved,  as  he  said,  to  fold  his  legs  and  have  his  talk  out. 
He  was  ready  to  bestow  the  overflowings  of  his  fuli 
mind  on  anybody  who  would  start  a  subject,  on  a  fel- 
low-passenger in  a  stage  coach,  or  on  the  person  who 
sate  at  the  same  table  with  him  in  an  eating  house. 
But  his  conversation  was  nowhere  so  brilliant  and 
striking  as  when  he  was  surrounded  by  a  few  friends, 
whose  abilities  and  knowledge  enabled  them,  as  he 
once  expressed  it,  to  send  him  back  every  ball  that 
he  threw.  Some  of  these,  in  1764,  formed  themselves 
into  a  club,  which  gradually  became  a  formidable 
power  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters.  The  verdicts 
pronounced  by  this  conclave  on  new  books  were  speed- 
ily known  over  all  London,  and  were  sufficient  to  sell 
ofl*  a  whole  edition  in  a  day,  or  to  condemn  the  sheets 
to  the  service  of  the  trunk-maker  and  the  pastry-cook. 
Nor  shall  we  think  this  strange  when  we  consider  what 
great  and  various  talents  and  acquirements  met  in  the 
little  fraternity.  Goldsmith  was  the  representative  of 
poetry  and  light  literature,  Reynolds  of  the  arts,  Burice 
of  political  eloquence  and  political  philosophy.  There, 
too,  were  Gibbon,  the  greatest  historian,  and  Jcnes,  the 
greatest  lingbist,  of  the  age.  Garrick  brought  to  the 
meetings  his  inexhaustible  pleasantry,  his  incomparable 
mimicry,  and  his  consummate  knowledge  of  stage  e& 
feet.  Among  the  most  constant  attendants  were  two 
high-bom  and  high-bred  gentlemen,  closely  bound  to- 
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gether  by  friendship,  but  of  widely  different  character 
and  habits  ;  Bennet  Langton,  distinguished  by  bis  skill 
in  Greek  literature,  by  the  orthodoxy  of  his  opinions, 
and  by  the  sanctity  of  his  life ;  and  Topham  Beauclerk, 
renowned  for  his  amours,  liis  knowledge  of  the  gay 
world,  his  fastidious  taste,  and  his  sarcastic  wit.  To 
predominate  over  such  a  society  was  not  easy.  Yet 
even  over  such  a  society  Johnson  pi^ominated.  Uurke 
might  indeed  Iiave  disputed  the  supremacy  to  which 
others  were  under  the  necessity  of  submitting.  But 
Burke,  though  not  generally  a  very  patient  listener, 
was  content  to  take  the  second  part  when  Johnson 
was  present ;  and  the  club  itself,  consisting  of  so  many 
eminent  men,  is  to  this  day  popularly  designated  as 
Johnson's  Club. 

Among  the  members  of  this  celebrated  body  was 
one  to  whom  it  has  owed  the  greater  part  of  its  ce- 
lebrity, yet  who  was  regarded  with  little  respect  by  his 
brethren,  and  had  not  without  diiHculty  obtained  a 
seat  among  them.  This  was  James  Boswell,  a  young 
Scotch  lawyer,  heir  to  an  honourable  name  and  a  fair 
estate.  Tliat  he  was  a  coxcomb,  and  a  bore,  weak, 
vain,  pushing,  curious,  garrulous,  was  obvious  to  all 
who  were  acquainted  with  him.  That  he  could  not 
reason,  that  he  had  no  wit,  no  humour,  no  eloquence, 
is  apparent  from  his  writings.  And  yet  his  writings 
ni\)  read  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  under  the  South- 
ern Cross,  and  are  likely  to  be  read  as  long  as  the 
ICnglish  exists,  either  as  a  living  or  as  a  dead  language. 
Nature  had  made  him  a  slave  and  an  idolater.  His 
mind  resembled  those  creepers  which  the  botanists  call 
parasites,  and  which  can  subsist  only  by  clinging  round 
the  stems  and  imbibing  tlie  juices  of  stronger  plants 
He  must   have  fastened   himself  on  somebody.      He 
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oiight  have  fastened  himself  on  Wilkes,  and  have 
become  the  fiercest  patriot  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  So- 
ciety. He  might  have  fastened  himself  on  Whitfield, 
and  have  become  the  loudest  field  preacher  among  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists.  In  a  happy  hour  he  fastened 
liimself  on  Jolmson.  The  pair  might  ^eem  ill  matched. 
For  Johnson  had  early  been  prejudiced  against  Bos- 
well's  country.  To  a  man  of  Johnson's  strong  under- 
standing and  irritable  temper,  the  silly  egotism  and 
adulation  of  Boswell  must  have  been  as  teasing  as  the 
constant  buzz  of  a  fiy.  Johnson  hated  to  be  ques- 
tioned ;  and  Boswell  was  eternally  catechising  him  on 
all  kinds  of  subjects,  and  sometimes  propounded  such 
questions  as  "  What  would  you  do,  sir,  if  you  were 
locl^ed  up  in  a  tower  with  a  baby  ?  "  Johnson  was  a 
water-drinker;  and  Boswell  was  a  wine-bibber,  and 
indeed  little  better  than  a  habitual  sot.  It  was  im- 
possible that  there  should  be  perfect  harmony  between 
two  such  companions.  Indeed,  the  great  man  was 
sometimes  provoked  into  fits  of  passion  in  which  he 
said  things  which  the  small  man,  during  a  few  hours, 
seriously  resented.  Every  quarrel^  however,  was  soon 
made  up.  During  twenty  years  the  disciple  continued 
to  worship  the  master :  the  master  continued  to  scold 
the  disciple,  to  sneer  at  him,  and  to  love  him.  The 
two  friends  ordinarily  resided  at  a  great  distance 
from  each  other.  Boswell  practised  in  the  Parlia- 
ment House  of  Edinburgh,  and  could  pay  only  occa- 
sional visits  to  London.  During  those  visits  his  chief 
business  was  to  watch  Johnson,  to  discover  all  John- 
son's habits,  to  turn  tlie  conversation  to  subjects  about 
which  Johnson  was  likely  to  say  something  remarka- 
ble, and  to  fill  quarto  note  books  with  manutes  of  what 
Johnson  had  said.     In  this  way  were  gathered   the 
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materials  out  of  which  was  afterwards  constructed  the 
most  interesting  biographical  work  in  the  world. 

Soon  after  the  club  began  to  exist,  Johnson  formed 
a  connection  less  important  indeed  to  his  fame,  but 
much  more  important  to  his  happiness,  than  his  con- 
nection with  Boswell.  Henry  Thrale,  one  of  the  most 
opulent  brewers  in  the  kingdom,  a  man  of  sound  and 
cultivated  understanding,  rigid  principles,  and  liberal 
spirit,  was  married  to  one  of  those  clever,  kind-hearted, 
engaging,  vain,  pert  young  women,  who  are  perpetually 
doing  or  saying  what  is  not  exactly  right,  but  who,  do 
or  say  what  they  may,  are  always  agreeable.  In  1765 
the  Thrales  became  acquainted  with  Johnson  ;  and  the 
acquaintance  ripened  fast  into  fi-iendship.  They  were 
astonished  and  delighted  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  con- 
versation. They  were  flattered  by  finding  that  a  man 
so  widely  celebrated  preferred  their  house  to  any  other 
in  London.  Even  the  peculiarities  which  seemed  to 
unfit  him  for  civilised  society,  his  gesticulations,  his 
rollings,  his  puffings,  his  mutterings,  the  strange  way 
in  which  he  put  on  his  clothes,  the  ravenous  eager- 
ness with  which  he  devoured  his  dinner,  his  fits  of 
melancholy,  his  fits  of  anger,  his  frequent  rudeness, 
his  occasional  ferocity,  increased  the  interest  which  his 
new  associates  took  in  him.  For  these  things  were 
tlie  cruel  marks  left  behind  by  a  life  which  had  been 
one  long  conflict  with  disease  and  with  adversity.  In 
a  vulgar  hack  writer  such  oddities  would  have  excited 
only  disgust.  But  in  a  man  of  genius,  learning,  and 
virtue  their  effect  was  to  add  pity  to  admiration  and  es- 
teem. Johnson  soon  had  an  apartment  at  the  brewery 
in  Southwark,  and  a  still  more  pleasant  apartment  at 
the  villa  of  his  friends  on  Streatham  Common.  A 
large  part  of  every  year  he  passed   in  those  abodes. 
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abodes  which  must  have  seemed  magnificent  and  lux- 
urious indeed,  when  compared  with  the  dens  in  which 
he  had  generally  been  lodged.  But  his  chief  pleasures 
were  derived  from  what  the  astronomer  of  his  Abys- 
sinian tale  called  "  the  endearing  elegance  of  female 
friendship."  Mrs.  Thrale  rallied  him,  soothed  him, 
coaxed  him,  and,  if  she  sometimes  provoked  him  by 
her  flippancy,  made  ample  amends  by  listening  to  bit* 
reproofs  with  angelic  sweetness  of  temper.  When  he 
was  diseased  in  body  and  in  mind,  she  was  the  most 
tender  of  nurses.  No  comfort  that  wealth  could  pur- 
chase, no  contrivance  that  womanly  ingenuity,  set  to 
work  by  womanly  compassion,  could  devise,  was  want- 
ing to  his  sick  room.  He  requited  her  kindness  by  an 
affection  pure  as  the  affection  of  a  father,  yet  delicately 
tinged  with  a  gallantry,  which,  though  awkward,  must 
have  been  more  flattering  than  the  attentions  of  a 
crowd  of  the  fools  who  gloried  in  the  names,  now  ob- 
solete, of  Buck  and  Maccaroni.  It  should  seem  that 
a  full  half  of  Johnson's  life,  during  about  sixteen 
years,  was  passed  under  the  roof  of  the  Thrales.  He 
accompanied  the  family  sometimes  to  Bath,  and  some- 
times to  Brighton,  once  to  Wales,  and  once  to  Paris. 
But  he  had  at  the  same  time  a  house  in  one  of  the 
narrow  and  gloomy  courts  on  the  north  of  Fleet  Street. 
In  the  garrets  was  his  library,  a  large  and  miscella- 
neous collection  of  books,  falling  to  pieces  and  be- 
grimed with  dust.  On  a  lower  floor  he  sometimes, 
but  very  rarely,  regaled  a  friend  with  a  plain  dinner, 
a  veal  pie,  or  a  leg  of  lamb  and  spinage,  and  a  rice 
pudding.  Nor  was  the  dwelling  uninhabited  during 
his  long  absences.  It  was  the  home  of  the  most 
extraordinary  assemblage  of  inmates  that  ever  was 
brought  together.     At  the  head  of  the  establishment 
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Johnson  nad  placed  an  old  lady  named  Williams, 
whose  chief  recommendations  were  her  blindness  and 
her  poverty.  But,  in  spite  of  her  murmurs  and  re- 
proaches, he  gave  an  asylum  to  anotlier  lady  who  was 
as  poor  as  herself,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  whose  family  he 
had  known  many  years  before  in  Staftbrdshire.  Room 
wa.«  found  for  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  and 
for  another  destitute  damsel,  who  was  generally  ad- 
dressed as  Miss  Carmichael,  but  whom  her  generous 
host  called  Polly.  An  old  quack  doctor  named  Levett, 
who  bled  and  dosed  coal-heavers  and  hackney  coach- 
men, and  received  for  fees  crusts  of  bread,  bits  of  bacon, 
glasses  of  gin,  and  sometimes  a  little  copper,  completed 
this  strange  menagerie.  All  these  poor  creatures'  were 
at  constant  war  with  each  other,  and  with  Johnson's 
negro  servant  Frank.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  tranfr* 
ferred  their  hostilities  from  the  servant  to  the  master, 
complained  that  a  better  table  was  not  kept  for  them, 
and  railed  or  maundered  till  their  benefactor  was  glad 
to  make  his  escape  to  Streatham,  or  to  the  Mitre 
Tavern.  And  yet  he,  who  was  generally  the  haugh- 
tiest and  most  in*itable  of  mankind,  who  was  but  too 
prompt  to  resent  anything  which  looked  like  a  slight 
on  the  part  of  a  purse-proud  bookseller,  or  of  a  noble 
and  powerful  patron,  bore  patiently  from  mendicants, 
who,  but  for  his  bounty,  must  have  gone  to  the 
workhouse,  insults  more  provoking  than  those  for 
which  he  had  knocked  down  Osborne  and  bidden 
defiance  to  Chesterfield.  Year  after  year  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  Polly  and  Levett,  con- 
tiimed  to  torment  liim  and  to  Uve  upon  him. 

The  course  of  life  which  has  been  described  was  in- 
terrupted in  Johnson's  sixty-fourth  year  by  an  impor- 
tant event.     He   had   early  read   an  account  of  the 
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Hebrides,  aiul  had  been  much  interested  by  leaming 
that  there  was  so  near  him  a  land  peopled  by  a  race 
which  was  still  as  rude  and  simple  as  in  the  middle 
ages.  A  wish  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
a  state  of  society  so  utterly  unlike  all  that  he  had  ever 
seen  fi*equently  crossed  his  mind.  But  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  liis  curiosity  would  hare  overcome  his  habit- 
ual sluggishness,  and  his  love  of  the  smoke,  the  mud, 
and  tlie  cries  of  London,  had  not  Boswell  imp<Nrtuned 
uim  to  attempt  the  adventure,  and  oflfered  to  be  his 
8(|uire.  At  length,  in  August  1773,  Johnson  crossed 
tlie  Highland  line,  and  plunged  courageously  into  what 
was  then  considered,  by  most  Englishmen,  as  a  dreary 
and  perilous  wilderness.  After  wandering  abimt  two 
months  tlu*ough  the  Celtic  region,  sometimes  in  rude 
boats  which  did  not  protect  him  from  the  rain,  and 
sometimes  on  small  shaggy  ponies  which  could  hardly 
bear  his  weight,  he  returned  to  his  old  haunts  with  a 
mind  full  of  new  images  and  new  theories.  During 
the  following  year  he  employed  himself  in  recording 
his  adventures.  About  the  beginning  of  1775,  his 
Journey  to  the  Hebrides  was  published,  and  was, 
during  some  weeks,  the  chief  subject  of  conversation 
in  all  circles  in  which  any  attention  was  paid  to 
literature.  The  book  is  still  read  with  pleasure.  The 
narrative  is  entertaining ;  the  speculations,  whether 
sound  or  unsound,  are  always  ingenious ;  and  the 
style,  though  too  stiff  and  pompous,  is  somewhat  ea- 
sier and  more  graceful  than  that  of  his  early  writings. 
His  prejudice  against  the  Scotch  had  at  length  be- 
come little  more  than  matter  o£  jest;  and  whatever 
remained  of  the  old  feeling  had  been  effectually  re- 
moved by  the  kind  and  respectful  hospitality  with 
winch  he  had  been  received   in   every  part  of  Scot- 
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land.  It  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  that  an 
Oxonian  Tory  should  praise  the  Presbjrterian  polity 
and  ritual,  or  that  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  hedge- 
rows and  parks  of  England  should  not  be  struck  bj 
the  bareness  of  Berwickshire  and  East  Lodiian.  But 
even  in  censure  Johnson's  tone  is  not  unfriendly.  The 
most  enlightened  Scotchmen,  with  Lord  Mansfield  at 
their  head,  were  well  pleased.  But  some  foolish  and 
if^norant  Scotchmen  were  moved  to  anger  by  a  little 
unpalatable  truth  which  was  mingled  with  much  eu- 
logy, and  assailed  him  whom  tliey  chose  to  consider  as 
the  enemy  of  their  country  with  libels  much  more  dis- 
honourable to  their  country  than  anything  that  he  bad 
ever  said  or  written.  They  published  paragraphs  ir 
the  newspapers,  articles  in  the  magazines,  sixpenny 
pamphlets,  five  shilling  books.  One  scribbler  abused 
Johnson  for  being  blear-eyed;  another  for  being  a 
pensioner ;  a  third  infoimed  the  world  that  one  of 
the  Doctor's  uncles  had  been  convicted  of  felony  in 
Scotland,  and  had  found  that  there  was  in  that  coun- 
try one  tree  capable  of  supporting  the  weight  of  an 
Englishman.  Macplicrson,  whose  Fingal  had  been 
proved  in  the  Journey  to  be  an  impudent  forgery, 
threatened  to  take  vengeance  with  a  cane.  The  only 
effect  of  this  threat  was  that  Johnson  reiterated  die 
charge  of  forgery  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms, 
and  walked  about,  during  some  time,  with  a  cudgel, 
which,  if  the  impostor  had  not  been  too  wise  to  en- 
counter it,  would  assuredly  have  descended  upon  him, 
to  borrow  the  sublime  language  of  his  own  epic  poem, 
*^  like  a  hammer  on  the  red  son  of  the  furnace." 

Of  other  assailants  Johnson  took  no  notice  what** 
3ver.  He  had  early  resolved  never  to  be  drawn  into 
oontrovei*sy ;  and  he  adhered  to  his  resolution  with  » 
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Steadfastness  which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because 
he  was,  both  intellectually  and  morally,  of  the  stuff 
of  which  controversialists,  are  made.  In  conversation, 
he  was  a  singularly  eager,  acute,  and  pertinacious  dis- 
putant. When  at  a  loss  for  good  reasons,  he  had 
recourse  to  sophistry  ;  and,  when  heated  by  altercation, 
he  made  unsparing  use  of  sarcasm  and  invective.  But, 
when  he  took  his  pen  in  his  hand,  his  whole  character 
seemed  to  be  changed.  A  hundred  bad  writers  mis- 
represented him  and  reviled  him  ;  but  not  one  of  the 
hundred  could  boast  of  ha^nng  been  thought  by  him 
worthy  of  a  refutation,  or  even  of  a  retoH:.  The  Ken- 
ricks,  Campbells,  MacNicols,  and  Hendersons,  did  their 
best  to  annoy  him,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  give 
them  importance  by  answering  them.  But  the  reader 
Avill  in  vain  search  his  works  for  any  allusion  to  Ken- 
rick  or  Campbell,  to  MacNicol  or  Henderson.  One 
Scotchman,  bent  on  vindicating  the  fame  of  Scotch 
learning,  defied  him  to  the  combat  in  a  detestable 
Latin  hexameter. 

**  Maxime,  si  tu  vis,  cupio  contendere  tecum.** 

But  Johnson  took  no  notice  of  the  challenge.  He  had 
learned,  both  from  his  own  observation  and  from  lit- 
erary history,  in  which  he  was  deeply  read,  that  the 
place  of  books  in  the  public  estimation  is  fixed,  not  by 
what  is  written  about  them,  but  by  what  is  written  in 
them  ;  and  that  an  author  whose  works  are  likely  to 
live  is  very  unwise  if  he  stoops  to  wrangle  with  detract- 
ors whose  works  are  certain  to  die.  He  always  main- 
tained that  hme  was  a  shuttlecock  which  could  be  kept 
up  only  by  being  beaten  back,  as  well  as  beaten  for- 
ward, and  which  would  soon  fall  if  there  were  only  one 
battledore.     No  saying  was  oflener  in  his  mouth  than 
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that  fine  apophthegm  of  Bentlej,  that  no  man  was 
ever  written  down  but  by  himself. 

Unhappily,  a  few  months  after  the  appearance  of 
the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,  Johnson  did  what  none 
of  his  envious  assailants  could  have  done,  and  to  a 
rertain  extent  succeeded  in  writing  himself  down. 
The  disputes  between  England  and  her  American 
colonies  had  reached  a  point  at  which  no  amicable  ad- 
justment was  possible.  Civil  war  was  evidently  im- 
pending ;  and  the  ministers  seem  to  have  thought  that 
the  eloquence  of  Johnson  might  with  advantage  be  em- 
ployed to  inflame  the  nation  against  the  opposition 
here,  and  against  the  rebels  beyond  the  Atlantic  He 
had  already  written  two  or  three  tracts  in  defence  of 
the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the  government ; 
and  those  tracts,  though  hardly  worthy  of  him,  were 
much  superior  to  the  crowd  of  pamphlets  which  lay  on 
the  counters  of  Almon  and  Stockdale.  But  his  Taxa- 
tion No  Tyranny  was  a  pitiable  failore.  The  very 
title  was  a  silly  phrase,  which  can  have  been  recom- 
mended to  his  choice  by  nothing  but  a  jingling  allitera- 
tion which  he  ought  to  have  despised.  The  ailments 
were  such  as  boys  use  in  debating  societies.  The 
pleasantry  was  as  awkward  as  the  gambols  of  a  hip- 
popotamus. Even  Boswell  was  forced  to  own  that, 
in  this  unfortunate  piece,  he  could  detect  no  trace  of 
his  master's  powers.  The  general  opinion  was  that 
the  strong  Acuities  which  had  produced  the  Dictionary 
and  the  Rambler  were  beginning  to  &el  the  effect  of 
time  and  of  disease,  and  that  the  old  man  would  best 
consult  his  credit  by  writing  no  more. 

But  this  was  a  great  mistake.  Johnson  bad  fiuled, 
not  because  his  mind  was  less  vigorous  than  wh^i  he 
wrote  Rasselas  in  the  ev^iings  of  a  week,  but  becauste 
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he  had  foolishly  chosen,  or  suffered  others  to  choose 
for  him,  a  subject  such  as  he  would  at  no  time  have 
been  competent  to  treat.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  states- 
man. He  never  willingly  read  or  thought  or  talked 
about  bSbits  of  state.  He  loved  biography,  literary 
history,  the  history  of  manners ;  but  political  history 
was  positively  distasteful  to  him.  The  question  at  is- 
sue between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  was 
a  question  about  which  he  had  really  nothing  to  say. 
He  failed,  therefore,  as  the  greatest  men  must  fail 
when  they  attempt  to  do  that  for  which  they  are  unfit ; 
as  Burke  would  have  failed  if  Burke  had  tried  to  write 
comedies  like  those  of  Sheridan  ;  as  Reynolds  would 
have  failed  if  Reynolds  had  tried  to  paint  landscapes 
like  those  of  Wilson.  Happily,  Johnson  soon  had  an 
opportunity  of  proving  most  signally  that  his  failure 
was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  intellectual  decay. 

On  Easter  Eve  1777,  some  persons,  deputed  by  a 
meeting  which  consisted  of  forty  of  the  first  booksell- 
ers in  London,  called  upon  him.  Though  he  had 
some  scruples  about  doing  business  at  that  season,  he 
received  his  visitors  with  much  civility.  They  came 
to  inform  him  that  a  new  edition  of  the  English  poets, 
from  Cowley  downwards,  was  in  contemplation,  and 
to  ask  hira  to  furnish  short  biographical  prefaces.  He 
readily  undertook  the  task,  a  task  for  which  he  was 
pre-eminently  qualified.  His  knowledge  of  the  literary 
history  of  England  since  the  Restoration  was  unri- 
valled. That  knowledge  he  had  derived  partly  from 
books,  and  partly  from  sources  which  had  long  been 
closed  ;  from  old  Grub  Street  traditions  ;  from  the  talk 
of  forgotten  poetasters  and  pamphleteers  who  had  long 
been  lying  in  parish  vaults ;  from  the  recollections  of 
such  men  as  Gilbert  Walmesley,  who  had  conversed 
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with  the  wits  of  Button  ;  Gibber,  who  had  mutilate*! 
the  plays  of  two  generations  of  dramatists ;  Orrery, 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  society  of  Swift ;  and 
Savage,  who  had  rendered  services  of  no  very  honour- 
able kind  to  Pope.  The  biographer  therefore  sate 
down  to  his  task  with  a  mind  full  of  matter.  He  had 
at  first  intended  to  give  only  a  paragraph  to  every 
minor  poet,  and  only  four  or  five  pages  to  the  greatest 
name.  But  the  flood  of  anecdote  and  criticism  over- 
flowed the  narrow  channel.  The  work,  which  was 
originally  meant  to  consist  only  of  a  few  sheets,  swelled 
into  ten  volumes,  smaU  volumes,  it  is  true,  and  not 
closely  printed.  The  first  four  appeared  in  1779,  the 
remaining  six  in  1781. 

The  Lives  of  the  Poets,  are,  on  the  whole,  tlie  best 
of  Johnson's  works.  The  narratives  are  as  entertain 
ing  as  any  novel.  The  remarks  on  life  and  on  human 
nature  are  eminently  shrewd  and  profound.  The  crit- 
icisms are  often  excellent,  and,  even  when  grossly  and 
provokingly  unjust,  well  deserve  to  be  studied.  For, 
however  erroneous  they  may  be,  they  are  never  silly. 
They  are  the  judgments  of  a  mind  trammelled  by 
prejudice  and  deficient  in  sensibility,  but  vigorous  and 
acute.  They  therefore  generally  contain  a  portion  of 
valuable  truth  which  deserves  to  be  separated  firom  the 
alloy ;  and,  at  the  very  jworat,  they  mean  something, 
a  praise  to  which  much  of  what  is  called  criticism  in 
our  time  has  no  pretensions. 

Savage's  Life  Johnson  reprinted  nearly  as  it  had  af>- 
peared  in  1744.  Whoever,  after  reading  that  life,  will 
turn  to  the  other  lives  will  be  struck  by  the  difference 
of  style.  Since  Johnson  had  been  at  ease  in  his  cir- 
cumstances he  had  written  little  and  had  talked  much- 
When,  therefore,  he,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  resumed 
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his  pen,  the  mannerism  which  he  had  conixacted  while 
he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  elaborate  composition 
was  less  perceptible  than  formerly ;  and  his  diction  fre- 
quently had  a  colloquial  ease  which  it  had  formerly 
wanted.  The  improvement  may  be  discerned  by  a 
skilful  critic  in  the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,  and  in 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets  is  so  obvious  that  it  cannot  es- 
cape the  notice  of  the  most  careless  reader. 

Among  the  lives  the  best  ai*e  perhaps  those  of  Cow- 
ley, Dryden,  and  Pope.  The  very  worst  is,  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  of  Gray. 

This  great  work  at  once  became  popular.  There 
was,  indeed,  much  just  and  much  unjust  censure :  but 
even  those  who  were  loudest  in  blame  were  attracted  by 
the  book  in  spite  of  themselves.  Malone  computed  the 
gains  of  the  publishers  at  five  or  six  thousand  pounds. 
But  the  writer  was  very  poorly  remunerated.  Intend- 
ing at  first  to  write  very  short  prefaces,  he  had  stipulated 
for  only  two  hundred  guineas.  The  booksellers,  when 
they  saw  how  far  his  performance  had  surpassed  his 
promise,  added  only  another  hundred.  Indeed,  John- 
son, though  he  did  not  despise,  or  affect  to  despise, 
money,  and  though  his  strong  sense  and  long  experi- 
ence ought  to  have  qualified  him  to  protect  his  own  in- 
terests, seems  to  have  been  singularly  unskilful  and 
unlucky  in  his  literary  bargains.  He  was  generally  re- 
puted the  first  English  writer  of  his  time.  Yet  several 
writers  of  his  time  sold  their  copyrights  few:  sums  such 
as  he  never  ventured  to  ask.  To  give  a  single  instance, 
Robertson  received  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
for  the  History  of  Charles  V. ;  and  it  is  no  disrespect 
to  the  memory  of  Robertson  to  say  that  the  History  of 
Charles  V.  is  both  a  less  valuable  and  a  less  amusino 
book  than  the  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
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Johnson  was  now  in  his  seventy-second  year.  The 
hifirmities  of  age  were  coming  fast  upon  him.  Tliat 
inevitable  event  of  which  he  never  thouglit  without 
horror  was  brought  near  to  him ;  and  his  wliolc  life 
was  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  death.  He  had  often 
to  pay  the  cruel  price  of  longevity.  Every  year  he 
lost  what  could  never  be  replaced.  The  strange  de- 
pendents to  whom  he  had  given  shelter,  and  to  whom, 
in  spite  of  their  faults,  he  was  strongly  attached  by 
habit,  dropped  off  one  by  one ;  and,  in  the  silence  of 
his  home,  he  regretted  even  the  noise  of  their  scolding 
matches.  The  kind  and  generous  Thrale  was  no 
more;  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  his  wife  had 
been  laid  beside  him.  But  she  survived  to  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  those  who  had  envied  her,  and  to 
draw  from  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  who  had  loved  her 
beyond  anything  in  the  world  tears  far  more  bitter  than 
he  would  have  shed  over  her  grave.  With  some  esti- 
mable and  many  agreeable  qualities,  she  was  not  made 
to  be  independent.  The  control  of  a  mind  more  stead- 
fast than  her  own  was  necessary  to  her  respectability. 
While  she  was  restrained  by  her  husband,  a  man  of 
sense  and  firmness,  indulgent  to  her  taste  in  trifles,  but 
always  the  undisputed  master  of  his  house,  her  worst 
offences  had  been  impertinent  jokes,  white  lies,  and 
short  fits  of  pettishness  ending  in  sunny  good  humour, 
lint  he  was  gone  ;  and  she  was  left  an  opulent  widow 
of  forty,  with  strong  sensibility,  volatile  fiincy,  and 
slender  judgment.  She  soon  fell  in  love  with  a  music- 
master  from  Brescia,  in  whom  nobody  but  herself  could 
discover  anything  to  admire.  Her  pride,  and  perhaps 
some  better  feelings,  struggled  hard  against  this  de- 
grading passion.  But  the  struggle  irritated  her  nerves, 
soured   her   temper,   and   at   length  endangered    her 
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lieahh.  Conscious  that  her  choice  was  one  'vrhich 
Johnson  could  not  approve,  she  became  desirous  to  es- 
cape from  his  inspection.  Her  manner  towards  him 
changed.  She  was  sometimes  cold  and  sometimes  pet- 
ulant. She  did  not  conceal  her  joy  when  he  left 
Streatham ;  she  never  pressed  him  to  return ;  and,  if 
he  came  unbidden,  she  received  him  in  a  manner 
which  convinced  him  that  he  was  no  longer  a  welcome 
guest.  He  took  the  very  intelligible  hints  which  she 
gave.  He  read,  for  the  last  time,  a  chapter  of  the 
Greek  Testament  in  the  library  which  had  been  formed 
by  himself.  In  a  solemn  and  tender  prayer  he  com- 
mended the  house  and  its  inmates  to  the  Divine  pro- 
tection, and,  with  emotions  which  choked  his  voice 
and  convubed  his  powerful  frame,  left  for  ever  that  be- 
loved home  for  the  gloomy  and  desolate  house  behind 
Fleet  Street,  where  the  few  and  evil  days  which  still 
remained  to  him  were  to  run  out.  '  Here,  in  June 
1788,  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  from  which,  however, 
he  recovered,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  have  at  all 
impaired  his  intellectual  faculties.  But  other  maladies 
came  thick  upon  him.  His  asthma  tormented  him  day 
and  night.  Dropsical  symptoms  made  their  appear^ 
once.  While  sinking  under  a  complication  of  diseases, 
he  heard  that  the  woman  whose  friendship  had  been 
the.  chief  happiness  of  sixteen  years  of  his  life  had 
married  an  Italian  fiddler  ;  that  all  London  was  crying 
shame  upon  her ;  and  that  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines were  filled  with  allusions  to  the  Ephesian  matron, 
and  the  two  pictures  in  Hamlet.  He  vehemently  said 
that  he  would  try  to  forget  her  existence.  He  never 
uttered  her  name.  Every  memorial  of  her  which  met 
his  eye  he  flung  into  the  fire.  She  meanwhile  fled 
from  the  laughter  and  hisses  of  her  countrymen  and 
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li^oantrywomen  to  a  land  where  she  was  unknown, 
hastened  across  Mount  Cenis,  and  learned,  while  pass^ 
ing  a  merry  Christinas  of  concerts  and  lemonade  par- 
ties at  Milan,  that  the  great  man  with  whose  name 
hei's  is  inseparably  associated  had  ceased  to  exist. 

He  had,  in  spite  of  much  mental  and  bodily  afBio- 
tion,  clung  vehemently  to  life.  The  feeling  described 
in  that  fine  but  gloomy  paper  which  closes  the  series 
of  his  Idlers  seemed  to  grow  stronger  in  him  as  his 
last  hour  drew  near.  He  fancied  that  he  should  be 
able  to  draw  his  breath  more  easily  in  a  southern  cli-^ 
mate,  and  would  probably  have  set  out  for  Rome  and 
Naples,  but  for  his  fear  of  the  expense  of  the  journey. 
That  expense,  indeed,  he  had  the  means  of  defraying ; 
for  he  had  laid  up  about  two  thousand  pounds,  the 
truit  of  labours  which  had  made  the  fortune  of  sev- 
eral publishers.  But  he  was  unwUIing  to  break  in 
upon  this  hoard ;  and  he  seems  to  have  wished  -even  to 
keep  its  existence  a  secret.  Some  of  his  friends  hoped 
that  the  government  might  be  induced  to  increase  his 
pension  to  six  hmidred  pounds  a  year :  but  this  hope 
was  disappointed ;  and  he  resolved  to  stand  one  Eng- 
lish winter  more.  That  winter  was  his  last.  His  legs 
grew  weaker  ;  his  breath  grew  shorter ;  the  fatal  water 
gathered  fast,  in  spite  of  incisions  which  he,  courageous 
against  pain,  but  timid  against  death,  ui^d  his  sur- 
geons to  make  deeper  and  deeper.  Though  the  tender 
care  wtiich  had  mitigated  his  suiferings  during  months 
of  sickness  at  Streatham  was  withdrawn,  he  was  not 
leh  desolate.  The  ablest  physicians  and  surgeons  at- 
tended him,  and  refused  to  accept  fees  from  liim. 
Burke  parted  from  him  with  deep  emotion.  Windham 
sate  much  in  the  sick-room.,  arranged  the  pillows,  and 
sent  his  own  servant  to  watch  a  night  by  the  bed. 
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Prances  Bnmey,  whom  the  old  man  had  cherished 
with  fatherly  kindness,  stood  weeping  at  the  door ; 
while  Langton,  whose  piety  eminently  qualified  him  to 
be  an  adviser  and  comforter  at  such  a  time,  received 
the  last  pressure  of  his  friend's  hand  within.  When 
at  length  the  moment,  dreaded  throtigh  so  n)any  years, 
came  close,  the  dark  cloud  passed  away  from  Johnson's 
mind.  His  temper  became  unusually  patient  and  gen- 
tle ;  he  ceased  to  think  with  terror  of  death,  and  of 
that  which  lies  beyond  death  ;  and  he  spoke  much  of 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  of  the  propitiation  of  Christ. 
In  this  serene  frame  of  mind  he  died  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1784.  He  was  laid,  a  week  later,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  among  the  eminent  men  of  whom  he 
had  been  the  historian,  —  Cowley  and  Denham,  Dry- 
den  and  Congreve,  Gay,  Prior,  and  Addison. 

Since  his  death  the  popularity  of  his  works  —  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  and,  perhaps,  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,  excepted  — has  greatly  diminished.  His  Dic- 
tionary has  been  altered  by  editors  till  it  can  scarcely 
be  called  his.  An  allusion  to  his  Rambler  or  his  Idler 
is  not  readily  apprehended  in  literary  circles.  The 
fame  even  of  Rasselas  has  grown  somewhat  dim.  But, 
though  the  celebrity  of  the  writings  may  have  declined, 
the  celebrity  of  the  writer,  strange  to  say,  is  as  great 
as  ever.  Boswell's  book  has  done  for  him  more  than 
the  best  of  his  own  books  could  do.  The  memory 
of  other  authors  is  kept  alive  by  their  works.  But 
the  memory  of  Johnson  keeps  many  of  his  works 
alive.  The  old  philosopher  is  still  among  us  in  the 
brown  coat  with  the  metal  buttons  and  the  ^hirt  which 
ought  to  be  at  wash,  blinking,  puffing,  rolling  his  head, 
drumming  with  his  fingers,  tearing  his  meat  like  a  tiger, 
and  swallowing  his  tea  in  oceans.     No  human  being 
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who  has  been  more  than  seTenty  jrears  m  the  grave  w 
so  well  known  to  ns.  And  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
our  intimate  acquaintance  with  what  he  would  himself 
have  called  the  anfractuosities  of  his  intdlect  and  of 
his  temper  serves  only  to  strengthen  our  convictioo  that 
he  was  both  a  great  and  a  good  man. 
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{EncydopoBcSa  Briimaiiea^  Jannaij  1869.) 

William  Pitt,  the  second  son  of  William  Pitt, 
Earl  of  Chatham,  and  of  Lady  Hester  Grenville, 
daughter  of  Hester,  Countess  Temple,  was  bom  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1759.  The  child  inherited  a  name 
which,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  was  the  most  illustrious 
in  the  civilised  world,  and  was  pronounced  by  every 
Engiishman  with  pride,  and  by  every  enemy  of  Eng- 
land with  mingled  admiration  and  terror.  During  the 
first  year  of  his  life,  every  month  had  its  illuminations 
and  bonfires,  and  every  wind  brought  some  messenger 
<*harged  with  joyful  tidings  and  hostile  standards.  In 
Westphalia  the  English  infentry  won  a  great  battle 
which  arrested  the  armies  of  Louis  the  FiAe^ith  in 
the  midst  of  a  career  of  conquest ;  Boscawen  defeated 
one  French  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Portugal ;  Hawke  put 
to  flight  another  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  Johnson  took 
Niagara ;  Amherst  took  Ticonderoga ;  Wolfe  died  by 
the  most  enviable  of  deaths  under  the  walls  of  Quebec ; 
Clive  destroyed  a  Dutch  armament  in  the  Hooghly, 
and  established  the  English  supremacy  in  Bengal ; 
Coote  routed  Lally  at  Wandewash,  and  established 
the  English  supremacy  in  the  Camatic.  The  nation, 
while  loudly  applauding  the  successful  warriors,  con- 
sidered them  all,  on  sea  and  on  land,  in  Europe,  in 
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America,  and  in  Asia,  merely  as  instruments  which  re- 
ceived their  direction  from  one  superior  mind.  It  was 
the  great  William  Pitt,  the  great  commoner,  who  had 
vanquished  French  marshals  in  Germany,  and  French 
admirals  on  the  Atlantic ;  who  had  conquered  for  his 
country  one  great  empire  on  the  frozen  shores  of  On- 
tario, and  another  under  the  tropical  sun  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  popularity  such  as  he  at  this  time  enjoyed 
should  be  permanent.  That  popularity  had  lost  its 
gloss  before  his  children  were  old  enough  to  under- 
stand that  their  father  was  a  great  man*  He  was  at 
length  placed  in  situations  in  which  neither  his  talents 
tor  administratioD  nor  his  talents  for  debate  appeared  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  ^nei^  and  decision  which 
had  emmently  fitted  him  for  the  direction  of  war  were 
not  needed  in  time  of  peace.  The  lofty  and  spirit-stir- 
ring eloquence  which  had  made  him  supreme  in  the 
House  of  Commons  often  fell  dead  on  the  House  of 
Lords.  A  cruel  malady  mcked  his  joiints,  and  left  his 
joints  only  to  &11  on  his  nerves  and  on  bis  brain. 
During  the  closing  years  of  hb  life,  he  was  odious  to 
the  court,  and  yet  was  not  on  cordial  terms  with  the 
great  body  of  the  opposition.  Chatham  was  only  the 
ruin  of  Pitt,  but  an  awful  and  majestic  ruin^  not  to  be 
contemplated  by  any  man  of  sense  and  feeling  without 
emotions  resembling  those  which  are  excited  by  the 
i*emains  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the  Coliseum.  In 
one  respect  the  old  statesman  was  eminently  happy. 
Whatever  might  be  the  vicissitudes  of  his  public  lifct, 
he  never  failed  to  find  peace  and  love  by  his  own 
hearth.  He  loved  all  his  children,  and  was  loved  by 
them ;  and,  of  all  his  children,  the  one  of  whom  he 
was  fondest  and  proudest  was  his  second  son. 
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The  child's  genius  and  ambition  displayed  themselves 
with  a  rare  and  almost  unnatural  preo#city.  At  seven, 
the  interest  which  he  took  in  grave  sutjects,  the  ardour 
with  which  he  pursued  his  studies,  and  the  sense  and 
vivacity  of  his  remarks  on  books  and  on  events,  amaaed 
his  parents  and  instructors.  One  of  hit  sayings  of  this 
•  date  was  reported  to  his  mother  by  his  tutor.  In  Au- 
gust, 1766,  when  the  world  wto  agitated  by  the  news 
that  Mr.  Pitt  had  become  Earl  of  Chatham,  little  Wil- 
liam exclaimed :  ^^  I  am  glad  that  I  am  not  the  eldest 
son.  I  want  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  like 
papa."  A  letter  is  extant  in  which  Lady  Chatham,  a 
woman  of  considerable  abilities,  remarked  to  her  lord, 
that  their  younger  son  at  twelve  had  left  far  behind 
him  his  elder  brother,  who  was  fifteen.  **  The  fine- 
ness," she  wrote,  **  of  William's  mind  makes  him  en- 
joy with  the  greatest  pleasure  what  would  be  above  the 
reach  of  any  other  creature  of  his  small  age."  At 
fourteen  the  lad  was  in  intellect  a  man.  Hayley,  who 
met  him  at  Lyme  in  the  summer  of  1773,  was  aston- 
ished, delighted,  and  somewhat  overawed,  by  hearing 
wit  and  wisdom  from  so  young  a  mouth.  The  poet, 
indeed,  was  afterwards  sorry  that  his  shyness  had  pre- 
vented him  frc»m  submitting  the  plan  of  an  extensive 
literary  work,  which  he  was  then  meditating,  to  the 
judgment  of  this  extraordinary  boy.  The  boy,  indeed, 
had  already  written  a  tragedy,  bad  of  course,  but  not 
worse  than  the  tragedies  of  his  friend.  This  piece  is 
tjtill  preserved  at  Chevening,  and  is  in  some  respects 
highly  curious.  There  is  no  love.  The  whole  plot  is 
political ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  ihterest,  such 
as  it  is,  turns  on  a  contest  about  a  regency.  On  one 
side  is  a  fkithftd  servant  of  the  Crown,  on  the  other  an 
ambitious  and  unprincipled  conspirator.     At  length  th* 
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King,  who  had  been  missing,  reappears,  resumes  bia 
power,  and  rewards  the  faithful  defender  of  his  rights* 
A  reader  who  should  judge  only  by  internal  evidence 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  the  play 
was  written  by  some  Pittite  poetaster  at  the  time  of 
the  rejoicings  for  the  recovery  of  George  the  Third 
m  1789. 

The  pleasure  with  which  William's  parents  olcerved 
the  rapid  development  of  his  intellectual  powers  was 
alloyed  by  apprehensions  about  his  health.  He  shot 
up  alarmingly  fast ;  he  was  often  ill,  and  always  weak ; 
and  it  was  feared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  rear  a 
stripling  so  tall,  so  slender,  and  so  feeble.  Port  wine 
was  prescribed  by  his  medical  advisers :  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was,  at  fourteen,  accustomed  to  take  this  agree- 
able physic  in  quantities  which  would,  in  our  abste- 
mious age,  be  thought  much  more  than  sufficient  for 
any  full-grown  man.  This  regimen,  though  it  would 
probably  have  killed  ninety-nine  boys  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, seems  to  have  been  well  suited  to  the  peculiar- 
ities of  Wilham's  constitution ;  for  at  fifteen  he  ceased 
to  be  molested  by  disease,  and,  though  never  a  stnmg 
man,  continued,  during  many  years  of  labour  and  anx- 
iety, of  nights  passed  in  debate  and  of  summers  passed 
in  London,  to  be  a  tolerably  healthy  one.  It  was  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  his  frame  that  he 
was  not  educated  like  other  boys  of  the  same  rank. 
Almost  all  the  eminent  English  statesmen  and  orators 
to  whom  he  was  afterwards  opposed  or  allied.  North, 
Fox,  Shelbume,  Windham,  Grey,  Wellesley,  Gren- 
ville,  Sheridan,  Canning,  went  through  the  training  of 
^reat  public  schools.  Lord  Chatham  had  himself  be^o 
a  distinguished  Etonian ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  distiii- 
^lished  Etonian  forgets  his  obligations  to  Eton.     But 
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William's  infirmities  required  a  vigilance  and  tender 
ness  such  as  could  be  found  only  at  home,  lie  waii 
therefore  bred  under  the  paternal  roof.  His  studies 
were  superintended  by  a  clergyman  named  Wilson; 
and  those  studies,  though  often  interrupted  by  illness, 
wei-e  prosecuted  with  extraordinary  success.  Befor*^ 
the  lad  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year,  his  knowl- 
edge both  of  the  ancient  languages  and  of  jnathematics 
was  such  as  very  few  men  of  eighteen  then  carried  up 
to  college.  He  was  therefore  sent,  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1773,  to  Peml^oke  Hall,  in  the  miiversity 
of  Cambridge*  So  young  a  student  required  much 
more  than  the  ordinary  care  which  a  college  tutor  be- 
stows on  undergraduates.  The  governor,  to  whom  the 
direction  of  William's  academical  life  was  confided, 
was  a  bachelor  of  arts  named  Pretyman,  who  had  been 
senior  wrangler  in  the  preceding  year,  and  who,  though 
not  a  man  of  prepossessing  appearance  or  brilliant  parts, 
was  eminently  acute  and  laborious,  a  sound  scholar,  and 
an  excellent  geometrician.  At  C^imbridge,  Pretyman 
was,  during  more  than  two  years,  the  inseparable  com- 
panion, and  indeed  almost  the  only  compani(m,  of  his 
pupil.  A  close  and  lasting  friendship  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  pair.  The  disciple  was  able,  before  he  com- 
pleted his  twenty-eighth  year,  to  make  his  preceptor 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  the 
|)receptor  showed  his  gi*atitude  by  writing  a  life  of  the 
disciple,  which  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  worst 
biographical  work  of  its  size  in  the  world. 

Pitt,  till  he  graduated,  had  scarcely  one  acquaint- 
ance, attended  chapel  regularly  morning  and  evening, 
dined  every  day  in  hall,  and  never  went  to  a  single 
evening  party.  At  seventeen,  he  was  admitted,  after 
th(^   bad   fashion  of  those   times,  by   right   of  birth, 
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without  any  examination,  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Axis.  But  he  continued  during  some  years  to  reside  at 
college,  and  to  apply  himself  vigorously,  under  Prety- 
man's  direction,  to  the  studies  of  the  place,  while  mix- 
ing freely  in  the  best  academic  society. 

The  stock  of  learning  which  Pitt  laid  in  during  this 
part  of  bis  life  was  certainly  very  extraordinary.  In 
fact,  it  was  all  that  he  ever  possessed ;  for  he  very 
early  became  too  busy  to  have  any  spare  time  for 
books.  The  work  in  which  he  took  the  greatest  delight 
was  Newton's  Principia.  His  liking  for  mathematics, 
indeed,  amounted  to  a  passion,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  instructors,  themselves  distuiguished  mathe- 
maticians, requhred  to  be  checked  rather  than  en- 
couraged. The  acuteness  and  readiness  with  which  he 
solved  problems  was  pronounced  l^  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  moderators,  who  in  those  days  presided  over 
the  disputations  in  the  schools,  and  conducted  the  ex- 
nminations  of  the  Senate  House,  to  be  unrivalled  in  the 
university.  Nor  was  the  youth's  proficiency  in  clas- 
sical learning  less  remarkable.  In  one  respect,  indeed, 
he  appeared  to  disadvantage  when  compared  with  even 
second-rate  and  third-rate  men  from  public  schools. 
He  had  never,  while  under  Wilson's  care,  been  in  the 
habit  of  composing  in  the  ancient  languages  ;  and  he 
therefore  never  acquired  that  knack  of  versification 
which  is  sometimes  possessed  by  clever  boys  whose 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome  is  very  superficial.  It  would  have  been 
utterly  out  of  his  power  to  produce  such  charming 
elegiac  hues  as  those  in  which  Wellesley  bade  fiire- 
well  to  Eton,  or  such  Virgihan  liexatneters  as  those 
in  which  Canning  described  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  scholar  has  ever. 
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at  twenty,  had  a  more  solid  and  profound  knowledge 
of  the  two  great  tongues  of  the  old  civilised  world. 
The  facility  with  which  he  penetrated  the  meaning  of 
the  most  intricate  sentences  in  the  Attic  writers  as- 
tonished veteran  critics*  He  had  set  his  heart  on 
being  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  extant  poetry 
of  Greece*  and  was  not  satisfied  till  he  had  mastered 
Lycophix>n's  Cassandra,  the  most  obscure  work  in  die 
whole  range  of  ancient  literature.  This  strange  rfaap- 
sody,  the  difficulties  of  which  have  perplexed  and  re* 
pelled  many  excellent  scholars,  ^^he  read,"  says  his 
preceptor,  "  with  an  ease  at  first  si^t,  which,  if  I 
had  not  witnessed  it,  I  should  have  thought  beyond 
the  compass  of  human  intellect" 

To  modem  literature  Pitt  paid  comparatively  little 
attention*  He  knew  no  living  language  except  French ; 
and  French  he  knew  very  imperfectly.  Witli  a  few  of 
tlie  best  English  writers  he  was  intimate,  particularly 
with  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  The  debate  in  Pande- 
monium, was,  as  it  well  deserved  to  be,  one  of  his  fiivour^ 
ite  passages ;  and  his  early  friends  used  to  talk,  long 
after  his  death,  of  the  just  emphasis  and  the  melodious 
cadence  with  which  they  had  heard  him  recite  the  in- 
comparable speech  of  Belial.  He  had  indeed  been 
carefiilly  trained  firom  infiuicy  in  the  art  of  managing 
his  voice,  a  voice  naturally  clear  and  deep-toned.  His 
(atber,  whose  oratory  owed  no  small  part  of  its  efiect 
to  that  art,  had  been  a  most  skilful  and  judicious 
iiiQhructor.  At  a  later  period,  the  wits  of  Brookes's, 
irritated  by  observing,  night  after  night,  how  porwer- 
fully  Pitt's  sonorous  elocution  fiiscinated  the  rows  of 
country  gentlemen,  reproached  him  with  having  been 
"  taught  by  his  dad  on  a  stool." 

His  education,  indeed,  was  well  adapted  to  form  a 
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great  pai*liamentary  speaker.  One  argument  often 
urged  against  those  classical  stndies  which  occupy  so 
large  a  part  of  the  early  life  of  every  gentleman  bred 
in  the  south  of  our  island  is,  that  tliey  prevent  him  from 
acquiring  a  command  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  that 
it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  a  youth  of  excellait  parts, 
who  writes  Ciceronian  Latin  prose  and  Horatian  Latin 
Alcaics,  but  who  would  find  it  impossible  to  exprenB 
his  thoughts  in  pure,  perspicuous,  and  forcible  English. 
There,  may  perhaps  be  some  truth  in  this  observation. 
But  the  classical  studies  of  Pitt  were  carried  on  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  had  the  effect  of  enriching  his 
English  vocabulary,  and  of  making  him  wondeHully 
expert  in  the  art  of  constructing  correct  English  sen- 
tences. His  practice  was  to  look  over  a  page  or  two 
oi  a  Greek  or  Latin  author,  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  meaning,  and  then  to  read  the  passage  straight-for- 
ward into  his  own  language.  This  practice,  begun 
under  his  first  teacher  Wilson,  was  continued  under 
Pretyman.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  young  man  of 
great  abilities,  who  had  been  exercised  daily  in  this 
way  during  ten  years,  should  have  acquired  an  almost 
unrivalled  power  of  putting  his  thoughts,  without  pre- 
meditation, into  words  well  selected  and  well  arranged. 
Of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity,  the  orations  wei'e 
those  on  which  he  bestowed  the  most  minute  exami- 
nation. His  favourite  employment  was  to  compare 
harangues  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  question,  to 
analyse  them,  and  to  observe  which  of  tlie  arguments 
of  the  first  speaker  were  refuted  by  the  second,  which 
were  evaded,  and  which  were  left  untouched.  Nor 
was  it  only  in  books  that  he  at  this  time  studied  the 
art  of  parliamentary  fencing.  When  he  was  at  home, 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing   important 
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debates  at  Westminster  ;  and  he  heard  them,  not  only 
with  interest  and  enjoyment,  but  with  a  close  scientific 
attention  resembling  that  with  which  a  diligent  pupil 
at  Guy's  Hospital  watches  every  turn  of  the  hand  of 
a  great  surgeon  through  a  difficult  operation.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  Pitt,  a  youth  whose  abilities  were  as 
yet  known  only  to  his  own  family  and  to  a  small  knot 
of  college  friends,  was  introduced  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  Fox,  who  was  his 
senior  by  eleven  years,  and  who  was  already  the  great- 
est debater,  and  one  of  the  greatest  orators,  that  had 
appeared  in  England.  Fox  used  afterwards  to  relate 
that,  as  the  discussion  proceeded,  Pitt  repeatedly  turned 
to  him,  and  said,  "  But  surely,  Mr.  Fox,  thTat  might  be 
met  thus;"  or,  "  Yes;  but  he  lays  himself  open,  to 
this  retort."  What  the  particular  criticisms  were  Fox 
had  forgotten ;  but  he  said  that  he  was  much  struck  at 
the  time  by  the  precocity  of  a  lad  who,  through  the 
whole  sitting,  seemed  to  be  thinking  only  how  all 
the  speeches  on  both  sides  could  be  answered. 

One  of  the  young  man's  visits  to  the  House  of  Lords 
was  a  sad  and  memorable  era  in  his  life.  He  had  not 
quite  completed  his  nineteenth  year,  when,  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1778,  he  attended  his  &ther  to  Westminster.  A 
great  debate  was  expected.  It  was  known  that  France 
liad  recognised  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  about  to  declare  his  opin- 
ion that  all  thought  of  subjugating  those  states  ought  to 
be  relinquished.  Chatham  had  always  maintained  that 
ihe  resistance  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country  was 
justifiable.  But  he  conceived,  very  erroneously,  thar 
on  the  day  on  which  their  independence  should  be  ac- 
knowledged the  greatness  of  England  would  be  at  an 
end.     Though  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years  and 
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infirmities,  he  determined,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
his  &miiy,  to  be  in  his  place.  His  son  supported  him 
to  a  seat.  The  excitement  and  exertion  were  too  much 
for  the  old  man.  In  the  very  act  of  addressing  the 
peers,  he  fell  back  in  convulsions.  A  few  weeks  later 
his  corpse  was  borne,  with  gloomy  pomp,  from  the 
Painted  Chamber  to  the  Abbey.  The  &vourite  child 
and  namesake  of  the  deceased  statesman  followed  the 
coffin  as  chief  mourner,  and  saw  it  deposited  in  the 
transept  where  his  own  was  destined  to  he. 

His  elaer  broths,  now  Earl  of  Chatham,  had  means 
sufficient,  and  barely  sufficient,  to  support  the  dignity 
of  the  peerage.  The  other  members  of  the  &mily 
were  poorly  provided  for.  William  had  little  more 
than  three  hundred  a  year.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  fellow  a  profession.  He  had  already  begun  to  eat 
his  terms.  In  the  spring  of  1780  he  came  of  age. 
He  then  quitted  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the  bar,  took 
chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  joined  the  western 
circuit.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  a  general  election 
took  place ;  and  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  university  ;  but  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll. 
It  is  said  that  the  grave  doctors,  who  then  sate,  robed 
in  scarlet,  on  the  benches  of  Golgotha,  thought  it  great 
presumption  in  so  young  a  man  to  solicit  so  high  a  dis- 
tinction. He  was,  however,  at  the  request  of  a  hered-^ 
itary  friend,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  brought  into  Par- 
liament by  Sir  James  Lowther  for  the  borough  of  Ap- 
pleby. 

The  dangers  of  the  country  were  at  that  time  such 
as  might  well  have  disturbed  even  a  constant  mind. 
Army  after  army  had  been  sent  in  vain  against  the  re- 
bellious colonists  of  Nortfi  America.  On  pitched  fields 
of  battle  the  advantage  had  been  with  the  disciplined 
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troops  of  the  mother  country.  But  it  was  not  on 
pitched  fields  g£  battle  that  the  event  of  such  a  contest 
could  be  decided.  An  armed  nation,  with  hanger  and 
the  Atlantic  for  auxiliaries,  was  not  to  be  subjugated. 
Meanwhile  the  House  of  Bourbon,  humbled  to  the 
dust  a  few  years  before  by  the  genius  and  vigour  of 
Chatham,  had  seized  the  (^portunity  of  revenge. 
France  and  Spain  were  united  against  us,  and  had  re« 
cently  been  joined  by  Holland.  The  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  had  been  for  a  time  lost.  The  British 
flag  had  been  scarcely  able  to  maintain  itself  in  the 
British  Channel.  The  northern  powers  professed  neu-* 
trality;  but  their  neutrality  had  a  menacing  aqpect. 
In  the  £ast»  Hyder  had  descended  on  the  Carnatic, 
had  destroyed  the  little  army  of  Baillie,  and  had  spread 
terror  even  to  tlie  ramparts  of  Fort  St.  George.  The 
discontents  of  Ireland  threatened  nothing  less  than 
civil  war.  In  England  the  auth(»rity  of  the  govern- 
ment had  sunk  to  the  lowest  point.  The  King  and  the 
House  of  Commons  were  alike  unpopular.  The  cry 
for  parUamentary  reform  was  scarcely  less  loud  and 
vehement  than  in  the  autumn  of  1830.  Formidable 
associations,  headed,  not  by  ordinary  demagogues,  but 
by  men  of  high  rank,  stainless  character,  and  distin* 
guished  ability,  demanded  a  revision  of  the  repre- 
sentative system.  The  populace,  emboldened  by  the 
impotence  and  irresolution  of  the  government,  had  r^ 
?ently  broken  loose  from  all  restraint,  besieged  the 
chambers  of  the  legislature,  hustled  peers,  hunted  Insh- 
ops,  attacked  the  residences  of  ambassadors,  opened 
prisons,  burned  and  palled  down  houses.  London  had 
presented  during  some  days  the  aspect  of  a  city  taken 
by  storm ;  and  it  had  been  necessary  to  form  a  camp 
among  the  trees  of  Saint  James's  Park. 
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In  spite  of  dangers  and  difficulties  abroad  and  at 
home,  George  the  Third,  with  a  firmness  which  had 
little  affinity  with  virtue  or  with  wisdom,  persisted  in 
his  determination  to  put  down  the  American  rebels  by 
force  of  arms  ;  and  his  ministers  submitted  their  judg- 
ment to  his.  Some  of  diem  were  probably  actuated 
merely  by  selfish  cupidity ;  but  their  chief,  Lord  Nortli, 
a  man  of  high  h(»iour,  amiable  temper,  winning  man- 
ners, lively  wit,  and  excell^it  talents  both  for  business 
and  for  debate,  must  be  acquitted  of  all  sordid  motives. 
He  remained  at  a  post  fcom  which  he  had  long  wished 
and  had  repeatedly  tried  to  escape,  only  because  he 
had  not  sufficient  fortitude  to  resist  the  entreaties  and 
reproaches  of  the  King,  who  silenced  all  arguments  by 
passionately  asking  whether  any  gentleman,  any  man 
of  spirit,  could  have  the  heart  to  desert  a  kind  master 
in  the  hour  of  extremity. 

The  opposition  consisted  of  two  parties  which  had 
once  been  hostile  to  each  other,  and  which  had  been 
very  slowly,  and,  as  it  soon  appeared,  very  imperfectly 
reconciled,  but  which  at  this  conjuncture  seemed  to  act 
together  with  cordiality.  The  larger  of  these  parties 
consisted  of  the  great  body  of  the  Whig  aristocracy. 
Its  head  was  Charles,  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  a  man 
of  sense  and  virtue,  and  in  wealth  and  parliamentary 
interest  equalled  by  very  few  of  the  English  nobles, 
but  afflicted  with  a  nervous  timidity  which  prevented 
him  fix)m  taking  a  prominent  part  in  debate.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  adherents  of  Rockingham 
were  led  by  Fox,  whose  dissipated  habits  and  ruined 
fortunes  were  the  talk  of  the  whole  town,  but  whose 
commanding  genius,  and  whose  sweet,  generous,  and 
affectionate  disposition,  extorted  the  admiration  and 
love  of  thase  who  most  lamented  the  errors  of  his  pri- 
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vate  life.  Burke,  superior  to  Fox  in  largeness  of  com- 
prehension, in  extent  of  knowledge,  and  in  splendour 
of  imagination,  but  less  skilled  in  that  kind  of  logic 
and  lin  that  kind  of  rhetoric  which  convince  and  per- 
suade great  assemblies,  was  willing  to  be  the  lieutenant 
of  a  young  chief  who  might  have  be^Ei  his  son. 

A  smaller  section  of  the  opposition  was  composed 
of  the  old  followers  of  Chatham.  At  their  head  was 
William,  Earl  of  Shelbume,  distinguished  both  as  a 
statesman  and  as  a  lover  of  science  and  letters.  With 
him  were  leagued  Lord  Camden,  who  had  formerly 
held  the  Great  Seal,  and  whose  integrity,  ability,  and 
constitutional  knowledge  commanded  the  public  re- 
spect ;  Barre,  an  eloquent  and  acrimonious  declaimer ; 
and  Dunning,  who  had  long  held  the  first  place  at  the 
English  bar.  It  was  to  this  party  that  Pitt  was  natu- 
rally attracted. 

On  the  26th  of  February  1781  he  made  his  first 
speech,  in  fevour  of  Burke's  plan  of  economical  reform. 
Fox  stood  up  at  the  same  moment,  but  instantly  gave 
way.  The  lofty  yet  animated  deportment  of  the  young 
member,  his  perfect  self-possession,  the  readiness  with 
which  he  replied  to  the  orators  who  had  preceded  him, 
the  silver  tones  of  his  voice,  the  perfect  structure  of 
his  unpremeditated  sentences,  astonished  and  delighted 
his  hearers.  Burke,  moved  even  to  tears,  exclaimed, 
"  It  is  not  a  chip  of  the  old  block  ;  it  is  the  old  block 
itself."  "  Pitt  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  Parlia- 
ment," said  a  member  of  the  opposition  to  Fox.  ^^  He 
is  so  already,"  answered  Fox,  in  whose  nature  envy 
had  no  place.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  well  remembered  by 
some  who  were  very  recently  living,  that  soon  after  this 
debate  Pitt's  name  was  put  up  by  Fox  at  Brookes's. 

On  two  subsequent   occasions  during  that  session 
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Pitt  addressed  the  House^  and  on  both  fully  sustained 
the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  on  his  first  ap* 
pearance.  In  the  summer,  after  the  prorogation,  he 
again  went  the  western  circuit,  held  several  bri^, 
and  acquitted  himself  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was 
highly  complimented  by  Buller  firom  the  bench,  and 
by  Dunning  at  the  bar. 

On  the  27th  of  Norember  the  Parliament  reassem- 
bled. Only  forty-eight  hours  before  had  arrived  tid- 
ings of  the  Kirrender  of  Comwallis  and  his  army ;  and 
it  had  consequently  been  necessary  to  rewrite  the  royal 
speech.  Every  man  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  King, 
was  now  convinced  that  it  was  mere  madness  to  think 
of  conquering  the  United  States.  In  the  debate  on 
the  report  of  the  address,  Pitt  spoke  with  even  more 
energy  and  brilliancy  than  on  any  former  occasion. 
He  was  warmly  applauded  by  his  allies;  but  it  was 
remarked  that  no  person  on  his  own  side  of  the  house 
was  so  loud  in  eulti;iy  as  Henry  Dundas,  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate of  Scotland,  who  spoke  from  the  ministerial 
ranks.  That  able  nnd  versatile  politician  distinctly 
foresaw  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  government 
with  which  he  was  connected,  and  was  preparing  to 
make  his  own  escape  from  the  ruin.  From  that  night 
dates  his  connection  with  Pitt,  a  connection  which 
soon  became  a  close  intimacy,  and  which  lasted  till  it 
was  dissolved  by  death. 

About  a  fortnight  later,  Pitt  spoke  in  the  committee 
of  supply  on  the  army  estimates.  Symptoms  of  dis- 
sension had  begun  to  appear  on  the  Treasury  bench. 
Lord  George  Grermaine,  the  Secretary  of  State  who 
was  especially  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  war 
in  America,  had  held  language  not  easily  to  be  recon- 
ciled witli  declarations  made  by  the  First  Lord  of  tli<f 
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Treasury.  Pitt  noticed  the  discrepancy  with  mtict* 
force  and  keenness  Lord  George  and  Lord  North 
began  to  whisper  together;  and  Welbore  Ellis,  ar 
ancient  placeman  who  had  been  drawing  salary  almost 
every  quarter  since  the  days  of  Henry  Pelham,  bent 
down  between  them  to  put  in  a  word.  Such  inter- 
ruptions sometimes  discompose  veteran  speakers.  Pitt 
stopped,  and,  looking  at  the  grot^),  said,  with  admirable 
readiness,  ^^  I  shall  wait  till  Nestor  has  composed  the 
dispute  between  Agamenmon  and  Achilles." 

After  several  defeats,  or  victories  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  defeats,  the  ministry  resigned.  The 
King,  reluctantly  and  ungraciously,  consulted  to  ac- 
cept Rockingham  as  first  minister.  Fox  and  Shel- 
bume  became  Secretaries  of  State.  Lord  John  Cav- 
endish, one  of  the  most  upright  and  honourable  of 
men,  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Thup- 
low,  whose  abilities  and  force  of  character  had  made 
him  the  dictator  of  the  House  of  Lords,  continued  to 
hold  the  great  seal. 

To  Pitt  was  offered,  through  Shelbume,  the  Vico- 
Treasurership  of  Ireland,  one  of  the  easiest  and  most 
highly  paid  places  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown ;  but  the 
offer  was,  without  hesitation,  declined.  The  young 
statesman  had  resolved  to  accept  no  post  which  did 
not  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet :  and,  a  few 
days  later,  he  announced  that  resolution  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  caUnet 
was  then  a  much  smaller  and  more  select  body  than 
at  present.  We  have  seen  cabinets  of  sixteen.  In  the 
time  of  our  grandfathers  a  cabinet  of  ten  or  eleven  was 
thought  inconveniently  large.  Seven  was  an  usual 
number.  Even  Burke,  who  had  taken  the  lucrative 
office  of  paymaster,  was  not  in  the   cabinet.     Many 
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therefore  thought  Pitt's  declaration  indecent.  He  him 
self  was  sorry  that  he  had  made  it.  The  words,  he 
said  in  private,  had  escaped  him  in  the  heat  of  speak- 
ing ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  uttered  them  than  be  would 
have  given  the  world  to  recall  them.  They,  however, 
^lid  him  no  harm  with  the  public.  The  second  William 
Pitt,  it  was  said,  had  shown  that  he  had  inhej-ited  the 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  genius,  of  the  first.  In  the  son, 
as  in  the  £Either,  there  might  perhaps  be  too  much 
pride ;  but  there  was  nothing  low  or  sordid.  It  might 
be  called  arrogance  in  a  young  barrister,  Uving  in 
chambers  on  three  hundred  a  year,  to  refuse  a  salary 
of  five  thousand  a  year,  merely  because  he  did  not 
choose  to  bind  himself  to  speak  or  vote  for  plans 
which  he  had  no  share  in  framing ;  but  surely  such 
arrogance  was  not  very  &r  removed  fi:om  virtue. 

Pitt  gave  a  general  support  to  the  administration  of 
Rockingham,  but  omitted,  in  the  meantime,  no  oppor- 
tunity of  courting  that  Ultra-Whig  party  which  the 
persecution  of  Wilkes  and  the  Middlesex  election  had 
called  into  existence,  and  which  the  disastrous  events 
of  the  war,  and  the  triumph  of  republican  principles  in 
America,  had  made  formidable  both  in  nmnbers  and 
in  temper.  He  supported  a  motion  for  shortening,  the 
duration  of  Parliaments.  He  made  a  moticm  for  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  into  tiie  state  of  the  representation, 
and,  in  the  speech  by  which  that  motion  was  intro- 
duced, avowed  himself  the  enemy  of  the  close  boroughs, 
the  strongholds  of  that  corruption  to  which  he  attrib- 
uted all  the  calamities  of  the  nation,  and  which,  as  he 
phrased  it  in  one  of  those  exact  and  sonorous  sentences 
of  which  he  had  a  boundless  command,  had  grown  with 
ttie  growth  of  England  and  strengthened  with  her 
strength,  but  had  not  diminished  with  her  diminu- 
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tion  or  decayed  with  her  decay.  On  this  occasion  he 
was  supported  by  Fox.  The  motion  was  lost  by  only 
twenty  votes  in  a  house  of  more  than  three  hundred 
members.  The  reformers  never  again  had  so  good  a 
division  till  the  year  1881. 

The  new  administration  was  strong  in  abilities,  and 
was  more  popular  than  any  administration  w?  ich  had 
held  o£Sce  since  the  first  year  of  Greorge  the  Third, 
but  was  hated  by  the  King,  hesitatingly  supported  by 
the  Parliament,  and  torn  by  internal  dissensions.  The 
Chancellor  was  disliked  and  distrusted  by  almost  all 
his  colleagues.  The  two  Secretaries  of  State  regarded 
each  other  witfi  no  friendly  feelings  The  line  between 
their  departments  had  not  been  traced  with  precision  ; 
and  there  were  consequently  jealousies,  encroachments, 
and  complaints.  It  was  all  that  Rockingham  could  do 
to  keep  the  peace  in  his  cabinet ;  and,  before  the  cabi- 
net had  existed  three  months,  Rockingham  died. 

In  an  instant  all  was  confiision.  The  adherents  of 
the  deceased  statesman  looked  on  the  Duke  of  Portland 
as  their  chief.  The  King  placed  Shelbume  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury.  Fox,  Lord  John  Cavendish, 
and  Burke,  immediately  resigned  their  offices ;  and  the 
new  prime  minister  was  1^  to  constitute  a  govern- 
ment out  of  very  defective  materials.  His  own  parh'a- 
mentary  talents  were  great;  but  he  could  not  be 
in  the  place  where  parliamentary  talents  were  most 
needed.  It  was  necessary  to  find  some  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  who  could  confront  the  great 
orators  of  the  opposition;  and  Pitt  alone  had  the 
eloquence  and  the  courage  which  were  required.  He 
was  ofiered  the  great  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  and  he  accepted  it.  He  had  scarcely  com- 
pleted bis  twenty-third  year. 
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The  Parliament  was  speedily  prorogued.  During 
the  recess,  a  negotiation  f(n*  peace  which  had  been 
commenced  under  Rockingham  was  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination.  England  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  her  revolted  colonies ;  and  she  ceded  to 
her  European  enemies  some  places  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But  the  terms  which 
she  obtained  were  quite  as  advantageous  and  honour- 
able as  the  events  of  the  war  entitled  her  to  expect,  or 
as  she  was  likely  to  obtain  by  persevering  in  a  contest 
against  immense  odds.  All  her  vital  parts,  all  the  real 
sources  of  her  power,  remained  uninjured.  She  pre- 
served even  her  dignity ;  for  she  ceded  to  the  House 
of  Bourbon  only  part  of  what  she  had  won  firom  that 
House  in  previous  wars.  She  retained  her  Indian  em- 
pire undioiiiiished ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  mightiest  efforts 
of  two  great  monarchies,  her  flag  still  waved  on  tlie 
rock  of  Gibraltar.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  believe  tliat  Fox,  if  he  had  remained  in  office,  would 
have  hesitated  one  moment  about  concluding  a  treaty  on 
such  conditions.  Unhappily  that  gr^^t  and  most  amia- 
ble man  was,  at  this  crisis,  hurried  by  his  passions  into 
an  error  which  made  his  genius  and  his  virtues,  during 
a  long  course  of  years,  almost  useless  to  his  country. 

He  saw  that  the  great  body  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  divided  into  three  parties,  his  own,  that  of 
Noith,  and  that  of  Shelbume;  that  none  of  those 
three  parties  was  large  enongh  to  stand  alone ;  that, 
therefore,  unless  two  of  them  united,  there  must  be  a 
miaerably  feeble  administration,  or^  more  probably,  a 
rapid  succession  of  miserably  feeble  administrations, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  a  strong  government  was  es« 
sential  to  the  prosperity  and  respectability  of  tlie  nation. 
It  was  then  necessary  and  right  that  tliere  should  be  a 
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coalition.  To  every  possible  coalittan  there  were  ob* 
jections.  But,  of  all  possible  coalitiona,  that  to  which 
tliere  were  the  fewest  objections  was  undoubtedly  a 
coalition  between  Shelbume  and  Fox.  It  would  liave 
been  generally  applauded  by  the  followers  of  both.  It 
might  have  been  made  without  any  sacrifice  of  public 
principle  on  the  part  of  either.  Unhappily,  recent 
bickerings  had  left  in  the  mind  of  Fox  a  {urofound  dii* 
like  and  distrust  of  Shelbume.  Pitt  attempted  to  me- 
diate, and  was  authorised  to  invite  Fox  to  return  to  the 
service  of  the  Crown.  "  Is  Lord  Shelbume,"  said 
Fox,  "  to  remain  prime  minister? "  Pitt  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  ^^  It  is  impossible  that  I  can  act  under 
him,"  said  Fox.  "  Then  negotiation  is  at  an  end," 
said  Pitt ;  "  for  I  cannot  betray  him."  Thus  the  two 
statesmen  parted.  They  were  never  again  in  a  private 
room  togeth^. 

As  Fox  and  his  friends  would  not  treat  with  Shel* 
bume,  nothing  i*emained  to  them  but  to  treat  with 
North.  That  fatal  coalition  which  is  emphatically 
called  ^^  The  Coalition  "  was  formed.  Not  three  quar- 
ters of  a  year  had  elapsed  sinee  Fox  and  Burke  had 
threatened  North  with  impeachment,  and  had  described 
him,  night  after  night,  as  the  most  arbitrary,  the  most 
cormpt,  die  most  incapable  of  ministers.  They  now 
alUed  themselves  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
from  office  a  statesman  with  whom  tliey  cannot  be  said 
to  have  differed  as  to  any  important  question.  Nor 
had  they  even  the  prudence  and  the  patience  to  wait 
for  some  occasion  on  which  they  might,  without  incon- 
sistency, have  combined  with  their  old  enemies  in  op- 
|X)sition  to  the  government.  That  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  the  scandal,  the  great  oi'ators,  who  luul, 
dtti'ing  seven  yeai's,  thundered  against  the  war,  d«'ei^ 
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mined  to  join  with  the  authors  of  that  war  in  passing 
a  vote  of  censure  on  the  peace. 

The  Parliament  met  before  Christmas  1782.  But 
it  was  not  till  January  1788  that  the  preliminary  trea- 
ties were  signed.  On  the  17th  of  February  Uiey  were 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  House  of  (Commons. 
There  had  been,  during  some  days,  floating  rumours 
that  Fox  and  North  had  coalesced  ;  and  the  debate  in- 
dicated but  too  clearly  that  those  rumours  were  not 
unfounded.  Pitt  was  suffering  from  indisposition :  he 
did  not  rise  till  his  own  strength  and  that  of  his  hear- 
ers were  exhausted  ;  and  he  was  consequently  less  sue- 
cessfol  than  on  any  former  occasion.  His  admirers 
owned  that  his  speech  was  feeble  and  petulant.  He 
80  far  forgot  himself  as  to  advise  Sheridan  to  confine 
himself  to  amusing  theatrical  audiences.  This  ignoble 
sarcasm  gave  Sheridan  an  opportunity  of  retorting  with 
great  felicity.  **  After  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  to- 
night," he  said,  "  I  really  feel  strongly  tempted  to  ven- 
ture on  a  competition  with  so  great  an  artist  as  Ben 
Jonson,  and  to  bring  on  the  stage  a  second  Angry 
Boy. '  On  a  division,  the  address  proposed  by  the 
supporters  of  the  government  was  rejected  1^  a  major- 
ity of  sixteen. 

But  Pitt  was  not  a  man  to  be  disheartened  by  a  sin- 
gle failure,  or  to  be  put  down  by  the  most  lively  rep- 
artee. When,  a  few  days  later,  the  opposition  pro- 
posed a  resolution  directly  censuring  the  treaties,  he 
spoke  with  an  eloquence,  energy,  and  dignity,  whidi 
ratsod  his  fame  and  popularity  higher  than  ever.  To 
the  coalition  of  Fox  and  North  he  alluded  in  language 
which  drew  forth  tumultuous  applause  from  his  follow- 
ers. "If,"  he  said,  "this  ill-omened  and  unnatural 
marriage  be  not  yet  consummated,  I  know  of  a  just 
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rikI  lawful  impediment ;  and,  in  the  name  of  the  public 
weal,  I  forbid  the  banns." 

The  ministers  were  again  left  in  a  minority;  and 
Shelbume  consequently  tendered  his  resignation.  It 
was  accepted ;  but  the  King  strug^ed  long  and  hard 
before  he  submitted  to  the  terms  dictated  by  Fox, 
whose  fruits  he  detested,  and  whose  high  spirit  and 
powerful  intellect  he  detested  still  more.  The  first 
place  at  the  board  of  Treasury  was  repeatedly  ofiered 
to  Pitt;  but  the  offer,  though  tempting,  was  steadfastly 
declined.  The  young  man,  whose  judgment  was  as 
precocious  as  his  eloquence,  saw  that  his  time  was  com- 
ing, but  was  not  come,  and  was  deaf  to  royal  im- 
portunities and  reproaches.  His  Majesty,  bitterly 
complaining  of  Pitt's  faintheartedness,  tried  to  break 
the  coalition.  Every  art  of  seduction  was  practised 
on  North,  but  in  vain.  During  several  weeks  the 
country  remained  without  a  government.  It  was  not 
till  all  devices  had  foiled,  and  till  the  aspect  of  the 
House  of  Commons  became  threatening,  that  the  King 
gave  way.  The  Duke  of  Portland  was  declared  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Thurlow  was  dismissed.  Fox 
and  North  became  Secretaries  of  State,  with  power 
ostensibly  equal.  But  Fox  was  the  real  prime  min- 
ister. 

The  year  was  fer  advanced  before  the  aew  arrange- 
ments were  completed  ;  and  nothing  very  important 
was  done  during  the  n^mainder  of  the  session,  Pitt, 
now  seated  on  the  opposition  bench,  brought  the  ques- 
tion of  parliamentary  reform  a  second  time  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Commons.  He  proposed  to  adi 
to  the  House  at  once  a  hundred  county  members  and 
several  members  for  metropolitan  districts,  and  to  en- 
act that  every  borough  of  which  an  election  commit* 
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tee  shodJ  rep<jrt  that  the  majority  of  voters  appeared 
to  bo  corrupt  should  lose  the  franchise.  The  motion 
was  rejected  by  293  votes  to  149. 

After  the  pron^tion^  Pitt  visited  the  Continent  for 
the  first  and  last  time.  His  travelling  companion  wa8 
one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  a  young  man  of  his 
own  age,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  ii: 
Parliament  by  an  engaging  natural  eloquence,  set  off 
by  the  sweetest  and  most  exquisitely  modulated  of  hu« 
man  voices,  and  whose  afieotionate  heart,  caressing 
manners,  and  brilliant  wit,  made  him  the  most  de- 
lightful of  companions,  Wilham  Wilberforce.  That 
was  the  time  of  Anglomania  in  France  ;  and  at  Paris 
the  son  of  the  great  Chatham  was  absolutely  hunted 
by  men  of  letters  and  women  of  fashion,  and  forced, 
much  against  his  will,  into  political  disputation.  One 
remarkable  saying  which  dropped  from  him  during 
this  tour  has  been  preserved.  A  French  gentleman 
expressed  some  surprise  at  the  immense  influence  which 
Fox,  a  man  of  pleasure,  ruined  by  the  dice-box  and 
the  tuff,  exercised  over  the  Enghsh  nation.  "  You 
have  not,"  said  Pitt,  "  been  under  the  wand  of  the 
magician." 

In  November  1783  the  Parliament  met  again.  The 
government  had  irresistible  strength  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  seemed  to  be  scarcely  less  strong  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  was,  in  truth,  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  dangers.  The  King  was  impatiently  waiting 
for  the  moment  at  which  he  could  emancipate  himself 
from  a  yoke  which  galled  him  so  severely  that  he  had 
more  than  once  seriously  thought  of  retiring  to  Han- 
over ;  and  the  King  was  scai'cely  more  eager  for  a 
diange  than  the  nation.  Fox  and  North  had  commit- 
ted a  fatal  error.     They  ought  to  have  known  that 
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coalitions  between  parties  which  have  long  been  hostile 
can  succeed  only  when  tkei  wish  for  coalition  pervades 
the  lower  ranks  of  both.  If  the  leaders  unite  before 
tliere  is  any  disposition  to  union  among  the  followers, 
the  probability  is  that  there  will  be  a  mutiny  in  both 
camps,  and  that  the  two  revolted  armies  will  make  a 
ti*uce  with  each  other,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  those 
by  whom  they  think  that  they  have  been  betrayed. 
Thus  it  was  in  1783.  At  the  beginning  of  tliat  event- 
ful year,  North  had  been  the  recognised  head  of  the 
old  Tory  party,  which^  though  for  a  moment  jjrostrated 
by  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  American  war,  was  still 
a  great  power  in  tlie  state.  To  him  the  clergy,  the 
imivei*sities,  and  that  large  body  of  country  gentlemen 
whose  rallying  cry  was  "  Church  and  King,"  had  long 
looked  up  with  respect  and  confidence.  Fox  had,  on 
the  other  band,  been  the  idol  of  the  Whigs,  and  of  the 
whole  body  of  Protestant  dissenters^  The  coalition 
at  once  alienated  tlie  most  zealous  Tories  from  North, 
and  the  most  zealous  Whigs  from  Fox.  The  Univcr^ 
sity  of  Oxford,  which  had  marked  its  approbation  of 
North's  orthodoxy  by  electing  him  chancellor,  the  city 
of  London,  which  had  been  during  two  and  twenty 
yeai's  at  war  with  the  Court,  were  equally  disgusted. 
Squires  and  rectors,  who  had  inherited  the  principles 
of  the  cavaliers  of  the  preceding  century,  could  not 
forgive  their  old  leader  for  oombining  with  disloyal 
subjects  in  order  to  put  a  force  on  the  sovereign «  The 
members  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Society  and  of  the  Re- 
form Associations  were  enraged  by  learning  that  their 
favourite  orator  now  called  the  great  champion  of  tyr- 
anny and  corruption  his  noble  friend.  Two  gi'eat 
multitudes  were  at  once  left  without  any  head,  and 
both  at  once  turned  their  eyes  on  Pitt.     One  party 
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saw  in  him  the  only  man  who  could  rescae  the  King ; 
the  other  saw  in  him  the  only  man  who  could  purify  the 
Parliament.  He  was  supported  on  one  side  by  Arch- 
bishop Markham,  the  preacher  of  divine  rights  and  by 
Jenkinson,  the  captain  of  the  Prastorian  band  of  the 
King's  friends ;  on  the  other  side  by  Jebb  and  Priestley, 
Sawbridge  and  Cartwright,  Jack  Wilkes  and  Home 
Tooke,  On  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
however,  the  rsmks  of  the  ministerial  majority  were 
unbroken ;  and  that  anv  statesman  would  venture  to 
brave  such  a  majority  was  thought  impossible.  No 
prince  of  the  Hanoverian  line  had  ever,  under  any 
provocation,  ventured  to  appeal  from  the  representative 
body  to  the  constituent  body.  The  ministers,  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  snllen  looks  and  muttered 
words  of  displeasure  with  which  their  suggestions  were 
received  in  the  closet,  notwithstanding  the  roar  of  ob- 
loquy which  was  rising  louder  and  louder  every  day 
from  ever}'  comer  of  the  island,  thought  themselves 
secure. 

Such  was  their  confidence  in  their  strength  that,  as 
soon  as  the  Pariiament  had  met,  they  brought  forward 
a  singularly  bold  and  original  plan  for  the  government 
of  the  British  territories  in  India.  What  was  proposed 
was  that  the  whole  authority,  which  till  tlmt  time  had 
been  exercised  over  those  territories  by  the  East  India 
Company,  should  be  transferred  to  seven  Commission- 
ers who  were  to  be  named  by  Parliament,  and  were  not 
to  be  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  Eari 
Fitzwilliam,  the  most  intimate  personal  friend  of  Fox, 
was  to  be  chairman  of  this  board ;  and  the  eldest  sen 
of  North  was  to  be  one  of  the  members* 

As  soon  as  the  outlines  of  the  scheme  were  known, 
all  the  hatred  which  the  coalition  had  excited  burst 
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forth  with  an  astounding  explosion.  The  question 
which  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  been  considered  as 
paramount  to  every  other  was»  whether  the  proposed 
change  was  likely  to  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the 
thirty  millions  of  people  who  were  subject  to  the  Com- 
pany. But  that  question  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
even  seriously  discussed.  Burke,  who^  whetlier  right 
or  wrong  in  the  conclusions  to  which  he  came,  had  at 
least  tlie  merit  of  looking  at  the  subject  in  the  right 
|X)int  of  view,  vainly  reminded  his  hearers  of  that 
mighty  population  whose  daily  rioe  might  depend  on 
a  vote  of  the  Bridab  Parliament.  He  spoke,  with  even 
more  than  his  wonted  power  of  thought  and  language, 
about  the  desolation  of  Rohilcund,  about  the  spoliation 
of  Benarea,  about  the  evil  policy  which  had  suffered 
tlie  tanks  of  the  Camatic  to  go  to  niija  ;  but  he  could 
scarcely  obtain  a  hearing.  The  contending  parties,  to 
their  shame  it  must  be  said,  would  listen  to  none  but 
English  topics.  Out  of  doora  the  cry  against  the  min- 
istry was  almost  universal.  Town  and  country  were 
united.  Corporations  exclaimed  against  the  violation 
of  the  charter  of  the  greatest  corporation  in  the  realm. 
Tories  and  democrats  joined  in  pronouncing  the  pro- 
posed board  an  unconstitutional  body.  It  was  to  con- 
sist of  Fox^s  nominees.  The  effect  of  his  bill  was  to 
give,  not  to  the  Crown,  but  to  him  pei*sonally,  whether 
in  office  or  in  opposition,  an  enormous  power,  a  patron- 
age sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  patronage  of  the 
Treasury  and  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  decide  the 
elections  for  fifly  boroughs.  He  knew,  it  was  said, 
that  he  was  hateful  alike  to  King  and  people ;  and  he 
had  devised  a  plan  which  would  make  him  independent 
of  both.  Some  nicknamed  him  Cromwell,  and  some 
Carlo  Khan.     Wilberforce,  with  his  usual  felicity  of 
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expression,  and  with  very  unusual  bitterness  of  feeling 
described  the  scheme  as  the  genuine  offspring  of  tlie 
coalition,  as  marked  with  tlie  features  of  both  its  par- 
ents, the  corruption  of  one  and  the  violence  of  tho 
other.  In  spite  of  all  opposition,  however,  the  bill 
was  supported  in  every  stage  by  great  majorities,  was 
rapidly  passed,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  To  the 
general  astonishment,  when  the  second  reading  was 
moved  in  the  Upper  House,  die  opposition  propo»*d 
an  adjournment,  and  carried  it  by  eighty-seven  votes 
to  seventy-nine.  Tlie  cause  of  this  strange  turn  of 
fortune  was  soon  known.  Pitt's  cousin^  Earl  Temple, 
had  been  in  the  royal  closet^  and  had  there  been  au- 
thorised to  let  it  be  known  that  His  Majesty  would 
consider  all  who  voted  for  the  bill  as  his  enemies.  The 
ignominious  commission  was  performed ;  and  instantly 
a  troop  of  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  of  Bishops  who 
wished  to  be  translated,  and  of  Scotch  peers  who 
wished  to  be  re-elected,  made  haste  to  change  sides. 
On  a  later  day,  the  Lords  rgected  the  bill.  Fox  and 
North  were  immediately  directed  to  send  their  seals  to 
the  palace  by  their  Under  Secretaries ;  and  Pitt  was 
appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

The  general  opinion  was,  that  there  would  bo  an  im- 
mediate dissolution.  But  Pitt  wisely  determined  to 
give  the  public  feeling  time  to  gather  strength.  On 
this  point  he  differed  from  his  kinsman  Temple.  The 
consequence  was,  that  Tcsmple,  .who  had  been  appointed 
one  of  the  Secretai'ies  of  State,  resigned  his  office  forty- 
eight  hours  after  he  liad  accepted  it,  and  thus  relieved 
tlie  new  government  from  a  great  load  of  unpopularity ; 
for  all  men  of  sense  and  honour,  however  strong  might 
he  their  dislike  of  the  India  Bill,  disapproved  of  the 
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manner  in  wl^icli  that  bill  had  been  thrown  out.  Tem- 
ple carried  away  with  him  the  scandal  which  the  best 
friends  of  the  new  government  could  not  but  lament. 
The  fame  of  the  young  prime  minister  pi'cserved  its 
whiteness.  He  could  declare  with  perfect  truth  thai, 
if  unconstitutional  machinations  had  been  employed,  he 
had  been  rto  party  to  them. 

He  was,  however,  surrounded  by  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers. In  the  House  of  Lords,  indeed,  he  had  a  majors- 
ity ;  nor  could  any  orator  of  the  opposition  in  that  as- 
sembly be  considered  as  a  match  for  Thuriow,  who  was 
now  again  Chancellor,  or  for  Camden,  who  cordially 
supported  the  son  of  his  old  friend  Chatham.  But  in 
the  other  House  there  was  not  a  single  eminent  speaker 
among  the  official  men  who  sate  round  Pitt.  His  most 
useful  assistant  was  Dundas,  who,  though  he  had  not 
eloquence,  had  s(ense,  knowledge,  readiness,  and  bold- 
ness. On  the  opposite  benches  was  a  powerful  major- 
ity, led  by  Fox,  who  was  supported  by  Burke,  North, 
and  Sheridan.  The  heart  of  the  young  minister,  stout 
as  it  was,  almost  died  within  him.  He  could  not  onde 
close  his  eyes  on  the  night  which  followed  Temple's 
resignation.  But,  whatever  his  internal  emotions  might 
be,  his  language  and  deportment  indicated  nothing  but 
unconquerable  firmness  and  haughty  confidence  in  his 
own  powers.  His  contest  against  the  House  of  Com- 
mons lasted  from  the  17th  of  December,  1783,  to  the 
8th  of  March,  1784.  In  sixteen  divisions  the  oppo- 
sition triumphed.  Again  and  again  the  King  was  re- 
quested to  dismiss  his  ministers.  But  he  was  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Gei-many  rather  than  yield.  Pitt's 
resolution  never  wavered.  The  cry  of  the  nation  in 
his  ftivour  became  vehement  and  almost  furious.  Ad- 
di^esses  assuring  him  of  public  support  came  up  daily 
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from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  freedom  of 
the  city  of  London  was  present^  to  him  in  a  gold 
box.  He  went  in  state  to  receive  this  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. He  was  sumptuously  feasted  in  Grocers* 
Hall ;  and  the  shopkeepers  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet 
Street  illuminated  their  houses  in  his  honour.  These 
things  could  not  but  produce  an  effect  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament.  The  ranks  of  the  majority  began  to 
waver  ;  a  few  passed  over  to  the  enemy ;  some  skulked 
away ;  many  were  for  capitulating  while  it  was  still 
possible  to  capitulate  with  the  honours  of  war.  Nego- 
tiations were  opened  with  the  view  of  forming  an  ad- 
ministraticm  on  a  wide  basis;  but  they  had  scarcely 
been  opened  when  they  were  closed.  The  opposition 
demanded,  as  a  preliminary  article  of  the  treaty,  that 
Pitt  should  resign  the  Treasury ;  and  with  this  demand 
Pitt  steadfastly  refused  to  comply.  While  the  contest 
was  raging,  the  Clerkship  of  the  Pells,  a  sinecure  place 
for  life,  worth  three  thousand  a  year,  and  tenable  with 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Comudons,  became  vacant. 
The  appointment  was  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer :  nobody  doubted  that  he  would  appoint  him- 
self; and  nobody  could  have  blamed  him  if  he  had 
done  so:  for  such  sinecure  offices  had  always  been 
defended  on  the  ground  that  tliey  enabled  a  few  men 
of  eminent  abilities  and  small  incomes  to  live  without 
any  profession,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  state.  Pitt,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  gave  the  Pells  to  his  fether^s  old  adherent. 
Colonel  Barrd,  a  man  distinguished  by  talent  and  elo- 
quence, but  poor  and  afflicted  with  blindness.  By  this 
arrangement  a  pension  which  the  Rockingham  admin- 
istration had  granted  to  Barr^  was  saved  to  the  public. 
Never  was  there  a  happier  stroke  of  policy.     About 
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treaties,  wars,  expeditions,  tariffs,  budgets,  there  will 
always  be  room  for  dispute.  The  policy  which  is 
applauded  by  half  the  nation  may  be  condemned  by 
the  other  half.  But  pecuniary  disinterestedness  every- 
body comprehends.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  who 
has  only  three  hundred  a  year  to  be  able  to  show  that 
he  considers  three  thousand  a  year  as  mere  dirt  be- 
neath his  feet,  when  compared  with  the  public  interest 
and  the  public  esteem.  Pitt  had  his  reward.  No  mini»» 
ter  was  ever  more  rancorously  hbelled ;  but,  even  when 
he  was  known  to  be  overwhelmed  with  debt,  when  mil- 
lions were  passing  through  his  hands,  when  the  wealth- 
iest magnates  of  the  realm  were  soliciting  him  for  mar- 
qnisates  and  garters^  his  bitterest  enemies  did  not  dare 
to  accuse  him  of  touching  unlawful  gain. 

At  length  the  hard  fought  fight  ended.  A  final  re- 
monstrance, drawn  up  by  Burke  with  admirable  skill, 
was  carried  on  the  8th  of  March  by  a  single  vote  in  a 
full  House.  Had  the  experiment  been  repeated,  the 
supporters  of  the  coalition  would  probably  have  been  in 
a  minority.  But  the  supplies  had  been  voted ;  tlie 
Mutiny  Bill  had  been  passed ;  and  the  Parliament  was 
dissolved^ 

The  popular  constituent  bodies  all  over  the  country 
were  in  general  enthusiastic  on  the  side  of  the  new 
government.  A  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  supporters 
of  the  coalition  lost  their  seats.  The  First  Loid  of  the 
Treasury  himself  came  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll  foi 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  His  young  friend,  Wil 
berforce,  was  elected  knight  of  the  great  shire  of  York, 
in  opposition  to  the  whole  influence  of  the  Fitzwilliams, 
Cavendishes,  Dundases,  and  Saviles.  In  the  midst  of 
such  triumphs  Pitt  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
He  was  now  the  greatest  subject  that  England    had 
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Been  during  many  generations.  He  domii>eercd  abso- 
lutely over  the  cabinet,  and  was  the  favourite  at  once 
of  the  Sovereign,  of  the  Parliament,  and  of  the  nation. 
His  father  had  never  been  so  powerful,  nor  Walpole, 
nor  Marlborough. 

This  narrative  has  now  reached  a  point,  beyond 
which  a  full  history  of  the  life  of  Pitt  would  be  a  his- 
tory of  England,  or  rather  of  the  whole  civilised  worfd ; 
and  for  such  a  history  this  is  not  the  proper  place. 
Here  a  very  slight  sketch  must  suffice;  and  in  that 
sketch  prommence  will  be  given  to  such  points  as  may 
enable  a  reader  who  is  already  acquainted  with  the 
general  course  of  events  to  form  a  just  notion  of 
the  character  of  the  man  on  whom  so  much  depended. 

If  we  wish  to  arrive  at  a  correct  judgment  of  Pitt's 
merits  and  defects,  we  must  never  forget  that  he  b^ 
longed  to  a  peculiar  class  of  statesmen,  and  that  he 
must  be  tried  by  a  peculiar  standard.  It  is  not  easy 
to  compare  him  Mr\y  with  such  men  as  Ximenes 
and  Sully,  Richelieu  and  Oxenstiera,  John  de  Witt  and 
Warren  Hastings.  The  means  by  which  those  poli- 
ticians governed  great  ccanmunities  were  of  quite  a 
different  kind  from  those  which  Pitt  was  under  the 
necessity  of  employing.  Some  t^ents^  which  they 
never  had  any  opportunity  of  showing  that  they  ]>os- 
sessed,  were  developed  in  him  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  In  sotne  qualities,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
which  they  owe  a  large  pai?t  of  their  &me,  he  was 
decidedly  their  inferictr.  They' transacted  business  in 
their  closets,  or  at  boards  where  a  few  confidential 
councillors  ^te.  It  was  his  lot  to  be  bor^  in  an  age 
and  in  a  country  in  which  pariiamentaty  government 
was  completely  estaUished;  his  whole  training  from 
infancy  was  such  as  fitted  him  to  bear  a  part  in  par- 
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liameutary  government ;  and,  from  the  prime  of  hia 
manhood  to  his  death,  all  the  powers  of  his  vigorous 
mind  were  almost  constantly  exerted  in  the  work  of 
parliamentary  government  He  accordingly  became 
the  greatest  master  of  the  whole  art  of  parliamentary 
government  that  has  ever  existed,  a  greater  than  Mon- 
tague or  Walpole,  a  greater  than  his  father  Chatham 
or  his  rival  Fox,  a  greater  than  either  of  his  illustrioiia 
successors  Canning  and  Peel, 

Parliamentary  government,  like  every  other  contri-' 
vance  of  man,  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages. 
On  the  advantages  there  is  no  need  to  dilate.  The 
history  of  England  during  the  hundred  and  seventy 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  House  of  Commons 
became  the  most  powerful  body  iu  the  state,  her  im- 
mense and  still  growing  prosperity,  her  freedom,  her 
tranquillity,  her  greatness  in  arts,  in  sciences,  and  in 
arms,  her  maritime  ascendency,  the  marvels  of  her 
public  credit,  her  American,  her  African,  her  Austra- 
lian, Iter  Asiatic  empires,  suificiently  prove  the  excel- 
lence of  her  institutions.  But  those  institutions,  though 
excellent,  are  assuredly  not  perfect.  Parliamentary 
government  is  government  by  speaking.  In  such 
a  go\'emment,  the  power  of  speaking  is  the  most 
highly  prized  of  all  the  qualities  which  a  politician 
can  possess  ;  and  that  power  may  exist,  in  the  highest 
degree,  without  judgment,  without  fortitude,  without 
skill  in  reading  the  characters  of  men  or  the  signs  of 
the  times,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  legislation  or  of  political  economy,  and  without  any 
jkill  in  diplomacy  or  in  the  administration  of  wan  Nay, 
it  may  well  hap|)en  that  those  very  intellectual  qualities 
which  give  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  speeches  of  a  pub- 
He  man  may  be  incompatible  with  the  qualities  which 
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would  fit  him  to  meet  a  pressing  emergency  with 
promptitude  and  firmness.  It  was  thus  with  Charles 
Townshend.  It  was  thus  with  Windhanu  It  was  a 
privil^e  to  listen  to  those  accomplished  and  ingenious 
orators.  But  in  a  perilous  crisis  they  would  have 
been  found  &r  inferior  in  all  the  qualities  of  rulers 
to  such  a  man  as  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  talked  non- 
sense, or  as  William  the  Silent,  who  did  not  talk  at 
all.  When  parliamentary  government  is  established,  a 
Charles  Townshend  or  a  Windham  will  almost  always 
exercise  much  greater  influence  than  such  men  as 
the  great  Protector  of  England,  or  as  the  fonndci 
of  the  Batavian  commonwealth.  In  such  a  govern- 
menti  pariiamentary  talent,  though  quite  distinct  from 
the  talents  of  a  good  executive  or  judicial  officer, 
will  be  a  chief  qualification  for  executive  and  judicial 
office.  From  the  Book  of  Dignities  a  curious  list 
might  be  made  out  of  Chancellors  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity,  and  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  navigation,  of  Colonial 
ministers  who  could  not  repeat  the  names  of  the 
Colonies,  of  Lords  of  the  Treasury  who  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  and 
of  Secretaries  of  the  India  Board  who  did  not  know 
whether  the  Mahrattas  were  Mahometans  or  Hindoos. 
On  these  grounds,  some  persons,  incapable  of  seeing 
more  than  one  side  of  a  question,  have  pronounced 
|>arliamentary  government  a  positive  evil,  and  have 
maintained  that  the  administration  would  be  greatly 
improved  if  the  power,  now  exercised  by  a  large  as- 
sembly, were  transferred  to  a  single  person.  Men  of 
sense  will  probably  think  the  remedy  very  much ^  worse 
than  the  disease,  and  will  be  of  opinion  that  there 
would   be  small   gain  in  exchanging  Charles  Towns- 
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hend  and  Windham  for  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  or 
the  poor  slave  and  dog  Steenie. 

Pitt  was  emphatically  the  man  of  parliamentary 
government,  the  type  of  his  class,  the  minion,  the  child, 
the  spoiled  child,  of  the  House  of  Commons.  For  the 
House  of  Commons  he  had  a  hereditary,  an  in&ntina 
love.  Through  his  whole  boyhood,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  never  out  of  his  thoughts,  or  out  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  instructors^  Reciting  at  his  father's 
knee,  reading  Thucydides  and  Cicero  into  English, 
analysing  the  great  Attic  speeches  on  the  Embassy  and 
on  the  Crown,  he  was  constantly  in  training  for  the 
conflicts  of  the  House  of  C(»nmon8«  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
twenty-one.  The  ability  which  he  had  displayed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  made  him  the  most  powerful 
subject  m  Europe  before  he  was  twenty-five.  It  would 
have  been  happy  for  himself  and  for  his  country  if  his 
elevation  had  been  deferred.  Eight  or  ten  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  would  have  had  leisure  and  opportmiity 
for  reading  and  reflection,  for  foreign  travel,  for  social 
intercourse  and  free  exchange  of  thought  on  equal 
terms  with  a  great  variety  of  companions,  would  have 
supplied  what,  without  any  fkult  on  his  part,  was  want- 
ing to  his  powerful  intellect.  He  had  all  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  could  be  expected  to  have ;  that  is  to  say, 
all  the  knowledge  that  a  man  can  acquire  while  he  is  a 
student  at  Cambridge,  and  all  the  knowledge  that  a 
man  can  acquire  when  he  is  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer*  But  the  stock 
of  general  information  which  he  brought  from  college, 
extraordinary  for  a  boy,  was  fer  inferior  to  what  Fox 
possessed,  and  beggariy  when  compared  with  the 
massy,  the  splendid,  the  various  treasures  laid  up  in  the 
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lar^  mind  of  Burke.  After  Pitt  became  minister,  he 
had  no  leisure  to  learn  more  than  was  necessary  for  the 
pur|>oses  of  the  day  wliich  was  passing  over  him. 
What  was  necessary  for  those  purposes  such  a  man 
could  learn  with  little  difficulty.  He  was  surrounded 
by  experienced  and  able  public  servants.  He  could  ut 
any  moment  command  their  best  assistance.  From 
tlic  stores  which  tliey  pixxluced  his  vigorous  mind  ra|>- 
Idly  collected  the  materials  for  a  good  parliamentary 
case :  and  that  was  enough.  Legislation  and  adminis- 
tration were  with  him  secondary  matters.  To  the 
work  of  framing  statutes,  of  negotiating  treaties,  of 
organising  fleets  and  armies,  of  aending  forth  expedi* 
tions,  he  gave  only  the  leavings  of  his  time  and  the 
dregs  o£  his  fine  intellect.  The  strength  and  sap  of 
his  mind  were  all  drawn  in  a  different  directicm.  It 
was  wli^n  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  convinced 
and  persuaded  that  he. put  forth,  all  his  powers. 

Of  those  powers  we  must  form  our  estimate  chiefly 
from  tradition ;  for  of  all  the  eminent  speakers  of  the 
last  age  Pitt  has  suffered  most  firom  tlie  reporters. 
Even  while  he  was  still  living,  critics  remarked  tliat  his 
eloquence  could  not  be  preserved,  that  he  niust  be 
heard  to  be  appreciated.  They  more  than  once  applied 
to  him  tiie  sentence  in  which  Tacitus  describes  the  &te 
of  a  senator  whose  rhetoric  was  admired  in  the  Au- 
gustaa  age :  ^^  Haterii  cancHrum  iUud  et  profluens  cum 
ipso  simul  exstinctum  est."  There  is,  however,  abun- 
dant evidence  that  nature  had  bestowed  on  Pitt  the 
talents  of  a  great  orator ;  and  those  talents  had  been 
dev0lq)ed  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  first  hy  his  edu- 
cation, and  secondly  by  the  high  official  po»tioa  to 
wliich  he  rose  early,  and  in  winch  he  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  public  life. 
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At  his  first  appearance  in  Parliaxn^it  he  showed 
himself  superior  to  all  his  contemporaries  in  command 
of  language.  He  could  pour  forth  a  long  succession 
of  roimd  and  stately  periods,  -vrithoot  premeditation, 
without  ever  pausing  for  a  word,  without  ever  repeat- 
ing a  word,  in  a  voice  of  silver  clearness,  and  with  a 
pronunciation  so  articulate  that  not  a  letter  was  slurred 
over.  He  had  less  amplitude  of  mind  and  kss  rich- 
ness of  imagination  than  Burke,  less  ingenuity  than 
Windham,  less  wit  than  Sheridan,  less  perfect  mastery 
of  dialectical  fence,  and  less  of  that  highest  sort  of  elo- 
quence which  consists  of  reason  and  passion  fused  to- 
gether, than  Fox.  Yet  the  almost  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  listening  to 
that  remarkable  race  of  men  placed  Pitt,  as  a  speaker, 
above  Burke,  above  Windham,  above  Sheridan,  and 
not  below  Fox.  His  declamation  was  copious,  pol- 
ished, and  splendid.  In  power  of  sarcasm  he  was 
probably  not  surpassed  by  any  speaker,  ancient  or 
modem  ;  and  of  this  formidable  weapon  he  made  mer- 
ciless use.  In  two  parts  of  the  oratorical  art  which 
are  of  the  highest  value  to  a  minister  of  state  he  was 
singularly  expert.  No  man  knew  better  how  to  be 
luminous  or  how  to  be  obscure.  When  he  wished  to 
be  understood,  he  never  foiled  to  tnake  himself  under^ 
stood.  He  could  with  ease  present  to  his  audience, 
not  perhaps  an  exact  or  profound,  but  a  clear,  popular,  ■ 
and  plausible  view  of  the  most  extensive  and  compli- 
cated subject.  Nothing  was  out  of  place;  nothing 
was  forgotten ;  minute  details,  dates,  sums  of  money, 
were  all  feithfuUy  prefierved  in  his  memory*  Even  in-i 
tricate  questions  of  finance, '  when  explained  by  him, 
seemed  clear  to  the  plainest  man  among  his  hearers. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  did  not  wish  to  be  explicit, 
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—  and  no  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  afi&irs  alwa-ra 
wishes  to  be  explicit,  —  he  had  a  iDarvellons  power  of 
saying  nothing  in  language  wliich  left  on  his  audience 
the  impression  that  he  had  said  a  great  deal.  He  was 
at  once  the  only  man  who  could  open  a  budget  with- 
out notes,  and  the  only  man  who,  as  Windham  said, 
could  speak  that  most  elaborately  evasive  and  unmean- 
ing of  human  C(Hnpositions,  a  King's  speech,  without 
pi^emeditation. 

The  effect  of  oratory  will  always  to  a  great  extent 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  orator.  There  perhaps 
never  were  two  speakers  whose  eloquence  had  more  of 
what  may  be  called  the  race,  more  of  the  flavour  im- 
parted by  moral  qualities,  dian  Fox  and  Pitt.  The 
speeches  of  Fox  owe  a  great  part  of  their  charm  to 
that  warmth  and  softness  of  heart,  that  sympathy  with 
human  suffering,  that  admiration  for  everything  great 
and  beautiftil,  and  that  hatred  of  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice, which  interest  and  delight  us  even  in  the  most 
defective  reports.  No  person,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
hear  Pitt  without  perceiving  him  to  be  a  man  of  high, 
intrepid,  and  commanding  spirit,  proudly  conscious  of 
iii^  own  rectitude  and  of  his  own  intellectual  superior- 
ity, inca)iable  of  the  low  vices  of  fear  and  envy,  but 
too  prone  to  feel  and  to  show  disdain.  Pride,  indeed, 
pervaded  the  whole  man,  was  written  in  t)^  harsh, 
rigki  lines  of  his  face,  was  marked  by  the  way  in  which 
he  walked,  in  which  he  sate,  in  whk^h  he  stood,  and, 
above  all,  in  which  he  bowed.  Such  pride,  of  course, 
uiflicted  many  wounds.  It  may  confidently  be  affirmed 
that  there  cannot  be  found,  in  all  the  ten  tliousand  in- 
vectives written  against  Fox,  a  word  indicating  tlmt 
Im  demeanour  had  ever  made  a  single  personal  enemy. 
On  Uie  other  hand,  several  men  of  note  who  had  been 
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partial  to  Pitt,  and  who  to  the  last  continued  to  aj>- 
prove  his  public  conduct  and  to  support  his  adminis* 
tration,  Cumberland,  for  example,  Boswell,  and  Mat^ 
tliias,  were  so  fiiuch  irritated  by  the  contempt  with 
which  he  treated  them,  that  they  complained  in  print 
of  their  wrongs.  But  his  pride,  though  it  made  him 
Utterly  disliked  by  individuals,  inspired  the  great  body 
uf  his  followers  in  Parliament  and  tlL.*oughout  the 
country  -mth  respect  and  confidence.  They  took  him 
at  his  own  valuation.  They  saw  that  his  self-esteem 
was  not  that  of  an  upstart,  who  was  drunk  with  good 
luck  and  with  applause,  and  who,  if  fortune  turned, 
would  sink  from  arrogance  into  abject  humility.  It 
was  that  of  the  magnanimous  man  so  finely  described 
by  Aristotle  in  the  £thics,  of  the  man  who  thinks  him- 
self worthy  of  great  things,  being  in  truth  worthy.  It 
sprang  from  a  consciousness  of  great  powers  and  great 
virtues,  and  was  never  so  conspicuously  displayed  as  in 
the  midst  of  difficulties  and  dangers  which  would  have 
unnerved  and  bowed  down  any  ordinary  mind.  It  was 
closely  connected,  too,  with  an  ambiti<m  which  had  no 
mixture  of  low  cupidity.  There  was  something  noble 
iu  the  cynical  disdain  with  which  the  mighty  minister 
scattered  riches  and  titles  to  right  and  left  among  those 
who  valued  them,  while  he  spumed  them  out  of  his 
own  way.  Poor  himself,  he  was  surrounded  by  friends 
on  whom  he  had  bestowed  three  thousand,  six  thou- 
sand, ten  tliousand  a  year.  Plain  Mister  himself,  he 
had  made  more  lords  than  any  three  ministers  that  had 
preceded  him.  The  garter,  for  which  the  first  dukss 
in  the  kingdom  were  contending,  was  rqieatedly  ot« 
fered  to  him,  and  offered  in  vain. 

The  correctness  of  his  private  life  fidded  much  to  the 
dignity  of  bis  public  character.    In  the  relations  of  son, 
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brother,  uncle,  master,  firiend,  his  conduct  was  oxem* 
plary.  In  the  small  circle  of  his  intimate  associates, 
he  was  amiable,  affectionate,  even  plajiuL  They  loved 
him  sincerely;  they  regretted  him  long;  and  tliey 
would  hardly  admit  that  he  who  was  so  kind  and 
gentle  with  them  could  be  stem  and  haughty  witli 
others.  He  indulged,  indeed,  somewhat  too  freely  in 
wine,  which  he  liad  early  been  directed  to  take  as  a 
medicine,  and ;  which  use  had  made  a  necessary  of  life 
to  him.  But  it  was  very  seldom  that  any  indicatiou 
of  undue  eitcess  could  be  detected  in  lus  tones  or  ges- 
tures; and,  in  truth,  two  bottles  of  port  wera  little 
more  to  him  than  two  dishes  of  tea.  He  had,  when 
he  was  first  introduced  into  the  clubs  of  Saint  James's 
Street,  shown  a  strong  taste  £or  play ;  bat  he  had  the 
prudence  and  the  resolution  to  stop  befbre  this  taste 
had  acquired  the  strength  of  habit  From  the.  passion 
whidi  generally  exercises  the  most  tyrannical  dominion 
over  the  young  ho  possessed  an  immunity,  which  is 
probably  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  his  temperament  and 
partly  to  his  situation.  His  constitution  was  feelilo  ;  he 
was  very  shy ;  and  ho  was  very  busy.  The  strictness 
of  his  morals  furnished  such  bufibons  as  Peter  Pindar 
and  Captain  Morris  with  an  inexhaustible  theme  for 
merriment  of  no  very  delicate  kind.  But  the  great 
body  of  the  middle  class^  of  Englishmen  could  not  see 
the  joke.  They  warmly  praised  the  young  statesman 
for  commanding  his  passions,  and  for  covering  his  frail* 
ties,  if  he  liad  frailties,  with  decorous  obscurity,  and 
would  have  been  very  far  indeed  from  thinking  better 
of  him  if  he  had  vindicated  himself  from  the  taunts  of 
his  enemies  by  taking  under  his  protection  a  Nancy 
Parsons  or  a  Marianne  Clark. 

No  part  of  the  immense  popularity  which  Pitt  long 
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enjoyed  is  to  be  attributed  to  tlie  eulogies  of  wits  and 
poets.  It  might  have  been  naturally  expected  that  a 
man  of  genius,  of  learning,  of  taste,  an  orator  whose 
diction  was  often  compared  to  that  of  Tully,  the  repre- 
sentative, too,  of  a  great  university,  would  have  taken 
a  ])eculiar  pleasure  in  befriending  eminent  writers,  to 
whatm'er  poIttic*al  party  they  might  have  belonged. 
Ti>e  love  of  literature  had  induoed  Augustus  to  heap 
benefits  on  Pompeians,  Somers  to  be  the  protector  of 
nonjorors,  Harley  to  make  the  fortunes  of  Whigs.  But 
it  could  not  move  Pitt  to  show  any  &vour  even  to  Pitt- 
ites^ He  was  doubdess  right  in  thinking  that^  in  gen* 
oral,  poetry,  history  and  philosophy  ought  to  be  suffered, 
like  calico  and  cutlery,  to  find  tlieir  proper  price  in  the 
market,  and  that  to  teach  men  of  letters  to  look  habit- 
ually to  the  state  for  their  recompense  is  bad  for  the 
state  and  bad  for  letters.  Assunodly  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  or  miscfaievcus  than  to  waste  the  public 
money  in  bounties  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  people 
who  ought  to  be  weighing  out  grocery  or  measuring 
out  drapery  to  write  bad  or  middling  books.  But, 
though  the  sound  rule  is  that  authors  sliould  be  left 
to  be  remunerated  by  their  readers,  there  will,  in  every 
generation,  be  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  To  distin- 
guish these  q)eciai  cases  from  the  mass  is  an  eHipk>y- 
ment  well  worthy  of  the  Au!ulties  of  a  great  and 
accomplished  ruler ;  and  Pitt  would  as»iredly  have 
had  little  difficulty  in  finding  such  cases.  While  he 
was  in  power,  the  greatest  philok^st  of  the  age,  his 
own  contemporary  at  Cambridge,  was  reduced  to  earn 
a  livelihood  by  the  lowest  literary  drudgery,  and  to 
spend  in  writing  squibs  for  the  Morning  ChromeU 
years  to  which  we  might  have  owed  an  all  but  per- 
fect text  of  the  whole  tragic  and   comic   drama  of 
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Athens.  The  greatest  historian  of  the  age,  forced  by 
poverty  to  leave  his  country,  completed  his  immortal 
work  on  the  shores  of  I^ake  Leman.  The  political 
heterodoxy  of  Porson,  and  the  religious  heterodoxy  of 
Gibbon,  may  perhaps  be  pleaded  in  defence  of  the 
minister  by  whom  those  eminent  men  were  neglected. 
But  there  were  other  cases  in  which  no  such  excuse 
could  be  set  up.  Scarcely  had  Pitt  obtained  possession 
of  unbounded  power  when  an  aged  writer  of  the  Iiigli- 
est  eminence,  who  had  made  very  little  by  his  writings, 
and  who  was  sinking  into  the  grave  under  a  load  of 
infirmities  and  sorrows,  wanted  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds  to  enable  him,  during  the  winter  or  two  which 
might  still  remain  to  him,  to  draw  his  breath  more 
easily  in  the  soft  climate  of  Italy*  Not  a  farthing  was 
to  be  obtained ;  and  before  Christmas  the  author  of 
the  English  Dictionary  and  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets 
had  gasped  his  last  in  the  river  fog  and  coal  smoke  of 
Fleet  Street.  A  few  months  after  the  death  of  John^^ 
son  appeared  the  Task,  incomparably  the  best  poem 
that  any  Englishman  then  living  had  produced  —  a 
]M)em,  too,  which  could  hardly  &il  to  exoite  in  a  well 
constituted  mind  a  feeling  of  esteem  and  compassion  for 
the  poet,  a  man  of  genius  and  virtue,  whose  means 
were  scanty,  and  whom  the  most  cruel  of  all  the  ca- 
lamities incident  to  humanity  had  made  incapable  of 
supporting  himself  by  vigorous  and  sustained  exertiotu 
Nowhere  had  Chatham  been  praised  with  more  entiu* 
siasm,  or  in  verse  more  worthy  of  the  subject^  than  in 
the  Task.  The  son  of  Chatham,  however,  contented 
himself  with  reading  and  admiring  the  book,  and  left 
the  author  to  starve.  The  pension  which,  long  after, 
enabled  poor  Cowper  to  close  his  naelancholy  life,  un- 
molested by  duns  and  bailiff,  was  obtained  for. him  by 
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he  strenuous  kindness  of  Lord  Spencer.  Wliat  a 
contrast  between  the  way  in  which  Pitt  acted  towards 
Johnson  and  the  way  in  which  Lord  Grey  acted  tow- 
ards his  political  enemy  Scott,  when  Scott,  worn  out 
by  misfortune  and  disease,  was  advised  to  try  the  effect 
of  the  Italian  air !  What  a  contrast  between  the  way 
in  which  Pitt  acted  towards  Cowper  and  the  way  in 
which  Burke,  a  poor  man  and  out  of  place,  acted  tow- 
ards Crabbe !  Even  Dundas,  who  made  no  preten- 
sions to  literary  taste,  and  was  content  to  be  considered 
as  a  hard-headed  and  somewhat  coarse  man  of  business, 
was,  when  compai^  with  his  eloquent  and  classically 
educated  friend,  a  Maecenas  or  a  Leo.  Dundas  made 
Hums  an  exciseman,  with  seventy  pounds  a  year ;  and 
this  was  more  than  Pitt,  during  his  long  tenure  of 
power,  did  for  the  encouragement  of  letters.  Even 
those  who  may  think  that  it  is,  in  general,  no  part 
of  the  duty  of  a  government  to  reward  literary  merit 
will  hardly  deny  that  a  government,  which  has  much 
lucrative  church  preferment  in  its  gift,  is  bound,  in  di»* 
tributing  that  preferment,  not  to  overlook  divines  whose 
writings  have  rendered  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
rdigion.  But  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  Pitt 
that  he  lay  under  any  such  obligation.  All  the  theo- 
logical works  of  all  the  numerous  bishops  whom  he 
made  and  translated  are  not,  when  put  together,  worth 
fifky  pages  of  the  Hone  Paulinae,  of  the  Natural  The- 
ology, or  of  the  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
But  on  Paley  the  all-powerful  minister  never  bestowed 
the  smallest  benefice.  Artists  Pitt  treated  as  con- 
temptuously as  writers.  For  painting  he  did  simply 
nothing.  Sculptors,  who  had  been  selected  to  execute 
monuments  voted  by  Parliament,  had  to  haunt  the 
ante-chambers  of  the  Treasury  during  many  years  be- 
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fore  they  could  obtain  a  fsLtthing  from  him.  One  of 
them,  after  vainly  soliciting  the  minister  for  payment 
during  fourteen  years,  had  the  courage  to  present  a 
memorial  to  the  King,  and  thus  obtained  tardy  and  un- 
gracious justice-  Architects  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  employ ;  and  the  worst  that  could  be  found  seem  to 
have  been  employed.  Not  a  single  fine  public  buil.ling 
of  any  kind  or  in  any  style  was  erected  during  his  long 
administration.  It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that 
no  ruler  whose  abilities  and  attainments  would  bear 
any  comparison  vfith  his  has  ever  shown  such  cold  dis- 
dain for  what  is  excellent  in  arts  and  letters. 

His  first  administration  last^  seventeen  yeara» 
That  long  period  is  divided  by  a  strongly  marked  line 
into  two  almost  exactly  ^qual  parts.  The  first  part 
ended  and  the  second  began  in  the  autumn  of  1792. 
Throughout  both  parts  Pitt  displayed  in  the  highest 
degree  the  talents  of  a  parliamentary  leader.  During 
the  first  part  he  was  a  fortunate  smd,  in  ntany  respeets, 
a  skilful  administrator.  With  the  difficulties  whieh  he 
had  to  encounter  during  the  second  part  he  was  alto*- 
gether  incf^ble  of  contending :  but  his  eloquence  and 
his  perfect  mastery  of  the  tactics  of  the  House  of 
Commons  concealed  his  incapacity  fi*om  the  multitude. 

The  eight  years  which  followed  the  general  election 
of  1784  were  as  tranquil  and  prosperous  as  any  eight 
years  in  the  whole  history  of  England.  NeighbcMiring 
nations  which  had  lately  been  in  arms  against  her,  and 
which  had  flattered  themselves  that,  in  losing  her 
American  colonies,  she  had  lost  a  chief  source  of  her 
wealth  and  of  her  power,  saw,  with  wonder  and  vexa* 
tion,  that  she  was  more  wealthy  and  more  powerful 
than  ever.  Her  trade  increased.  Her  manu&ctures 
flourished.      Her  exchequer  wks  full  to  overflowing* 
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Very  idle  apprehensions  were  generally  entertained, 
that  the  public  debt,  thongh  moch  less  than  a  third  of 
the  debt  which  we  now  bear  with  ease,  wonkl  be  found 
too  heavy  for  the  strength  of  the  nation.  Those  ap- 
prehensions might  not  perhaps  have  been  easily  quieted 
by  reason.  But  Pitt  quieted  them  by  a  juggle.  He 
succeeded  in  persuading  first  himself,  and  then  the 
whole  nation,  his  opponents  included,  that  a  new  sink- 
ing fond,  which,  so  far  as  it  differed  from  former  sink- 
ing funds,  differed  for  the  worse,  would,  by  virtue  of 
some  mysterious  power  of  propagation  belcMiging  to 
money,  put  into  the  pocket  of  the  public  creditor  great 
sums  not  taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  tax-payer. 
The  country,  terrified  by  a  danger  \vhich  was  no  dan- 
ger, hailed  with  delight  and  boundless  confidence  a 
remedy  which  was  no  remedy.  The  minister  was 
almost  universally  extolled  as  the  greatest  of  financiei-s. 
Meanwhile  both  the  branches  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon found  that  England  was  as  fonnidable  an  antago- 
nist as  she  had  ever  been.  France  had  formed  a  plan 
for  reducing  Holland  to  vassalage.  But  England  in- 
terposed ;  and  France  receded.  Spain  interrupted  by 
violence  the  trade  of  our  merchants  with  the  regions 
near  the  Oregon.  But  England  armed  ;  and  Spain 
receded.  Within  the  island  there  was  profound  tran- 
quillity. The  King  was,  for  the  first  time,  popular. 
During  the  twenty-three  years  which  had  followed  his 
a  jcession  he  had  not  been  loved  by  his  sutjects.  His 
d<miestic  virtues  were  acknowledged.  But  it  was  gen- 
erally thought  that  the  good  qualities  by  which  he 
was  distinguished  in  private  life  were  wanting  to  his 
l»olitical  character.  As  a  Sovereign,  he  was  resentftd, 
unforgiving,  stubborn,  cunning.  Under  his  rule  the 
sotintry  had  sustained  cruel  disgraces  and  cEsasters; 
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and  every  one  of  those  disgraces  and  disa^sters  was  im- 
puted to  his  strong  antipathies,  and  to  his  perversf^ 
obstinacy  m  the  wrong.  One  statesman  after  another 
complained  that  he  had  been  indaced  by  royal  caresses, 
entreaties,  and  promises,  to  undertake  the  direction  of 
affairs  at  a  difficult  conjuncture,  and  that,  as  soon  as 
he  had,  not  without  sullying  bis  fame  and  alienating 
his  best  friends,  served  the  turn  for  which  he  was 
wanted,  his  ungrateful  master  b^:an  to  intrigue  against 
him,  and  to  canvass  against  him.  Orenville,  Rocking- 
ham, Chatham,  men  of  widely  different  characters, 
but  all  three  upright  and  high-spirited,  agreed  in  think- 
ing that  the  Prince  under  whom  they  had  successively 
held  the  highest  place  in  the  government  was  one  of 
the  most  insincere  of  mankind.  His  confidence  was 
reposed,  they  said,  not  in  those  known  and  responsible 
counsellors  to  whom  he  had  delivered  the  seals  of  of- 
fice, but  in  secret  advisers  who  stole  up  the  back  stairs 
into  his  closet.  In  Parliament,  his  ministers,  while 
defending  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  front,  were  perpetually,  at  his  instigation, 
assailed  ^n  the  flank  or  in  the  rear  by  a  vile  band  of 
mercenaries  who  called  themselves  his  friends.  These 
men  ^<^nstantly,  while  in  possession  of  lucrative  places 
in  his  service,  spoke  and  voted  against  bills  which  he 
had  authorised  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  bring  in.  But  from  the  day  on 
which  Pitt  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  there  was 
an  end  of  secret  influence.  His  haughty  aijd  aspiring 
spirit  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  show  of 
power.  Any  attempt  to  undermine  him  at  Court,  any 
mutinous  movement  among  his  followers  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  certain  to  be  at  once  put  down.  He 
bad  only  to  tender  his  resignation  ;  and  he  could  dio- 
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t;uc  Ills  own  terms.  For  he,  and  he  alone,  stood  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Coalition.  He  was  therefort 
little  less  than  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The  nation 
loudly  applauded  the  King  for  having  the  wisdom  to 
repose  entire  confidence  in  so  excellent  a  minister. 
His  Majesty's  private  virtues  now  began  to  produce 
their  ftill  effect.  He  was  generally  regarded  as  the 
model  of  a  respectable  country  gentleman,  honest, 
good-natured,  sober,  religious.  He  rose  early:  he 
dined  temperately  :  he  was  strictly  faithful  to  his  wife: 
he  never  missed  church ;  and  at  church  he  never 
missed  a  response.  His  people  heartily  prayed  that  he 
might  long  reign  over  them ;  and  they  prayed  the  more 
heartily  because  his  virtues  were  set  off  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage by  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  the  chiefe  of  the  op- 
position. 

How  strong  this  feeling  was  in  the  public  mind  ap- 
peared signally  on  one  great  occasion.  In  the  autumn 
of  1788  the  King  became  insane.  The  opposition, 
eager  for  office,  committed  the  great  indiscretion  of 
asserting  that  the  heir  apparent  had,  by  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  England,  a  right  to  be  Regent  with  the 
full  powers  of  royalty.  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained it  to  be  the  constitutional  doctrine  that,  when 
a  Sovereign  is,  by  reason  of  infancy,  disease,  or  ab- 
sence, incapable  of  exercising  the  regal  fnnctions,  it 
belongs  to  the  estates  of  the  realm  to  determine  who 
shall  be  the  vicegerent,  and  with  what  portion  of  the 
executive  authority  such  vicegerent  shall  be  entrusted. 
A  long  and  violent  contest  followed,  in  which  Pitt  was 
8upi>orted  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  with  as 
.nuch  enthusiasm  as  during  the  first  months  of  his  ad- 
ministration.    Tories  with   one  voice  applauded  him 
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for  defending  the  sick-bed  of  a  virtuous  and  unhappy 
Sovereign  against  a  disloyal  ^tion  and  an  undutiful 
son.  Not  a  few  Whigs  applauded  him  for  asserting 
the  authority  of  Parliaments  and  the  principles  of  tlie 
Involution,  in  opposition  to  a  doctrine  which  seemed 
to  have  too  much  aiBnity  with  the  servile  theory  of 
indefeasible  hereditary  right.  The  middle  class,  al- 
ways zealous  on  the  side  of  decency  and  the  domestic 
\  irtnes,  looked  forward  with  dismay  to  a  reign  resem- 
bling that  of  Charles  H.  The  palace,  which  had  Jiow 
been,  during  thirty  years,  the  pattern  of  an  English 
home,  would  be  a  public  nuisance,  a  school  of  profli- 
gacy. To  the  good  King's  repast  of  mutton  and  lem- 
onade, despatched  at  three  o'clock,  would  succeed 
midnight  banquets,  from  which  the  guests  would  be 
carried  home  speechless.  To  the  backgammon  board 
at  which  the  good  King  played  for  a  little  silver  with 
his  equerries,  would  succeed  faro  tables  from  which 
young  patricians  who  had  sate  down  rich  would  rise 
up  beggars.  .  The  drawing-room,  from  which  the 
frown  of  the  Queen  had  repelled  a  whole  generation  of 
fi*Ail  beauties,  would  now  be  again  what  it  had  been  in 
the  days  of  Barbara  Palmer  and  Louisa  de  Querouaille. 
Nay,  severely  as  the  public  reprobated  the  Prince's 
many  illicit  attachments,  his  one  virtuous  attachment 
was  reprobated  more  severely  stiU.  Even  in  grave  and 
pious  circles  his  Protestant  mistresses  gave  less  scandal 
than  his  Popish  wife.  That  he  must  be  Regent  nobody 
ventured  to  deny.  But  he  and  his  fiionds  were  so  un- 
popular that  Pitt  could,  with  general  approbation,  pro- 
pose to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Regent  by  restrictions  to 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  subject  a  Prince 
beloved  and  trusted  by  the  country.  Some  interested 
men,  fully  expecting  a  change  of  administration,  went 
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aver  to  the  opposition.  But  the  majority,  purified  by 
these  desertions,  closed  its  ranks,  and  presented  a  more 
firm  array  than  ever  to  the  enemy.  In  every  divisiov 
Pitt  was  victorious.  When  at  length,  after  a  stormy  in- 
terregnum of  three  months,  it  was  announced,  on  tlw 
very  eve  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Regent,  that  the 
King  was  himself  again,  the  nation  was  wild  with  do- 
light.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  His  Majesty 
resumed  his  functions,  a  spontaneous  illumination,  the 
most  genera]  that  ha4  ever  been  seen  in  England, 
brightened  the  whole  vast  space  from  Highgate  to 
Tooting,  and  from  Hammersmith  to  Greenwich.  On 
the  day  on  which  he  returned  thanks  in  the  cathedral 
of  his  capital,  all  the  horses  and  carriages  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  London  were  too  few  for  the  multi- 
tudes which  flocked  to  see  him  pass  through  the  streets. 
A  second  illumination  followed,  which  was  even  supe- 
rior to  the  first  in  magnificence.  Pitt  with  diflSculty 
escaped  from  the  tumultuous  kindness  of  an  innumera- 
ble multitude  which  insisted  on  drawing  his  coach  from 
Saint  Paul's  Churchyard  to  Downing  Street.  This 
was  the  moment  at  which  his  fame  and  fortune  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  the  zenith.  His  influence  in  the 
closet  was  as  great  as  that  of  Carr  or  Yilliers  had 
been.  His  dominion  over  the  Parliament  was  moie 
absolute  than  that  of  Walpole  or  Pelham  had  been. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  as  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
populace  as  ever  Wilkes  or  Sacheverell  had  been. 
Nothing  did  more  to  raise  his  character  tl>an  his  noble 
poverty.  It  was  well  known  that,  if  he  had  been  dis- 
missed from  office  after  more  than  five  yeare  of  bound- 
less power,  he  would  haixlly  have  carried  out  with  him 
a  sum  sufficient  to  furnish  the  set  of  chambers  in 
which,  as  he  cheerfully  declared,  he  meant  to  resume 
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the  practice  of  the  law.  His  admirers,  however,  were 
by  no  means  disposed  to  suffer  him  to  depend  on  daily 
toil  for  his  daily  bread.  The  voluntary  contributionii 
which  were  awaiting  his  acceptance  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don alone  would  have  sufficed  to  make  him  a  rich  man. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  haughty  spirit 
would  have  stooped  to  accept  a  provision  so  honour- 
ably earned  and  so  honourably  bestowed. 

To  such  a  height  of  power  and  gloiy  had  this 
extraordinary  man  risen  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 
And  now  the  tide  was  on  the  turn.  Only  ten  days 
after  the  triumphant  procession  to  Saint  Paul's,  the 
States-General  of  France,  after  an  interval  rf  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  years,  met  at  Versailles. 

The  nature  of  the  great  Revolution  which  followed 
was  long  very  imperfectly  understood  in  this  country. 
Burke  saw  much  fiirther  than  any  of  his  contempora- 
ries :  but  whatever  his  sagacity  descried  was  refracted 
and  discoloured  by  his  passions  and  his  imagination. 
More  than  three  years  elapsed  beft)re  the  principles 
of  the  English  administration  underwent  any  material 
change.  Nothing  could  as  yet  be  milder  or  more 
strictly  constitutional  than  the  minister's  domestic  pol* 
icy.  Not  a  single  act  indicating  an  arbitrary  temper 
or  a  jealousy  of  the  people  could  bo  imputed  to  him. 
He  had  never  applied  to  Parliament  for  any  extraor- 
dinary powers.  He  had  never  used  with  harshness  the 
oi'dinary  powers  entrusted  by  the  constitution  to  the 
executive  government.  Not  a  single  state  prosecution 
'vvhi^jh  would  even  now  be  called  oppressive  had  been 
instituted  by  him.  Indeed,  the  only  oppressive  state 
prosecution  instituted  during  the  first  eight  years  of 
his  administration  was  that  of  Stockdale,  which  is  to  be 
attribute,  not  to  the  government,  but  to   thd  chiefi 
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of  the  opposition.  In  office,  Pitt  had  redeemed  the 
pledges  which  he  had,  at  his  entrance  into  public  life, 
given  to  the  supporters  of  parliamentary  reform.  He 
had,  in  1785,  Iwought  forward  a  judicious  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  the  representative  system,  and  had 
prevailed  on  the  King,  not  only  to  refrain  from  talk- 
ing against  that  plan,  but  to  recommend  it  to  the 
Houses  in  a  speech  from  the  throne.^  This  attempt 
failed  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  the  French 
Revolution  had  not  produced  a  violent  reaction  of  pub- 
lic feeling,  Pitt  would  have  performed,  with  little  diffi- 
culty and  no  danger,  that  great  work  which,  at  a  later 
period.  Lord  Grey  could  accomplish  only  by  means 
which  for  a  time  loosened  the  very  foundations  of  the 
commonwealth.  When  the  ati:t>cities  of  the  slave  trade 
were  first  brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment, no  abolitionist  was  more  zealous  than  Pitt. 
When  sickness  prevented  Wilberforce  from  appearing 
in  public,  his  place  was  most  efficiently  supplied  by  his 
friend  the  minister.  A  humane  bill,  which  mitigated 
the  horrors  of  tlie  middle  passage,  was,  in  1788,  car- 
ried by  the  eloquence  and  determined  spirit  of  Pitt,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  some  of  his  own  colleagues ; 
and  it  ought  always  to  be  remembered  to  his  honour 
that,  in  order  to  carry  that  bill,  he  kept  the  Houses  sit- 
ting, in  spite  of  many  murmurs,  long  after  the  business 
of  the  government  had  been  done,  and  tlie  Appro- 
priation Act  passed.  In  1791  he  cordially  concurred 
with  Fox  in  maintaining  the  sound  constitutional  doc- 
trine, that  an  impeachment  is  not  terminated  by  a  di»- 

1  The  speech  with  which  the  King  opened  the  session  of  1785,  con* 
tlnded  with  an  assurance  that  His  Majesty  would  heartily  concur  in 
eveiy  measure  which  could  tend  to  secure  the  true  principles  of  the 
constitution.  These  words  were  at  the  time  understood  to  refer  to  Pitt*i 
Uefbrm  BiH. 
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solution.    In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  two  great 
rivals  contended  side  by  side  in  a  far  more  important 
cause.     They  are   fairly  entitled   to   divide   the  high 
honour  of  having  added  to  our  statute-book  the  in- 
estimable law  which   places   the  liberty  of  the  press 
under  the  protection  of  juries.     On  one  ocx^asion,  and 
one  alone,  Pitt,  during  the  first  half  of  his  long  admin- 
istration, acted  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  an  enlightened 
Whig.      In  the  debate  on  the  Test  Act,  he  stooped  to 
gratify  the    master  whom   he   served,  the  university 
which  he  represented,  and  the  great  body  of  clergy- 
men  and   country  gentlemen   on   whose   support   he 
rested,  by  talking,  with   little  heartiness,  indeed,  and 
with  no  asperity,  the  language  of  a  Tory.     With  this 
single  exception,  his  conduct  from  the  end  of  1788  to 
the  middle  of  1792  was  tliat  of  an  honest  friend  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Nor  did  anything,  during  that  period,  indicate  tliat 
he  loved  war,  or  harboured  any  malevolent  feeling 
against  any  neighbouring  nation.  Those  French  writ- 
ers who  liave  represented  him  as  a  Hannibal  sworn  in 
childhood  by  his  father  to  bear  etemal  hatred  to  France, 
as  having,  by  mysterious  intrigues  and  lavish  bribes,  in- 
stigated the  leading  Jacobins  to  commit  those  excesses 
which  dishonoured  the  Revolution,  as  having  been  the 
ri3al  author  of  the  first  coalition,  know  nothing  of  his 
diameter  or  of  his  history.  So  far  was  he  irom  being 
a  ileadly  enemy  to  France,  that  his  laudable  attempts 
t«)  bring  about  a  closer  connection  with  that  coun- 
try by  msans  of  a  wise  and  liberal  treaty  of  commerce 
brought  on  liim  the  severe  censure  of  the  opposi- 
tion. He  was  told  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
he  was  a  degenerate  son,  and  that  his  partiality  for 
th«-  hereditary  foes  of  our  island  was  enough  to  make 
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his  great  fether's  bones  stir  ander  the  pavement  of  the 
Abbey. 

And  this  man,  whose  name,  if  he  had  been  so  fortu 
nate  as  to  die  in  1792,  would  now  have  been  associated 
with  peace,  with  freedom,  with  philanthropy,  with 
temperate  reform,  with  mild  and  constitutional  admin  • 
istration,  lived  to  associate  his  name  with  arbitral  y 
government,  with  harsh  laws  harshly  executed,  with 
alien  bills,  with  gagging  bills,  with  suspensions  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  with  cruel  punishments  inflicted 
on  some  political  agitators,  with  unjustifiable  prosecu- 
tions instituted  against  others,  and  with  the  most  costly 
and  most  sanguinary  wars  of  modern  times.  He  lived 
to  be  held  up  to  obloquy  as  the  stern  oppressor  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  indefetigable  disturber  of  Europe.  Poets, 
conti'asting  his  earlier  with  his  later  years,  likened  him 
sometimes  to  the  apostle  who  kissed  in  order  to  betray, 
and  sometimes  to  the  evil  angels  who  kept  not  their 
first  estate.  A  satirist  of  great  genius  introduced  the 
fiends  of  Famine,  Slaughter,  and  Fire,  proclaiming  that 
they  had  received  their  commission  from  One  whose 
name  was  formed  of  four  letters,  and  promising  to  give 
their  employer  ample  proofs  of  gratitude.  Famine 
would  gnaw  the  multitude  till  they  should  rise  up 
against  him  in  madness.  The  demon  of  Slaughter 
would  impel  them  to  tear  him '  from  limb  to  limb. 
But  Fire  boasted  that  she  alone  could  reward  hini 
as  he  deserved,  and  that  she  would  cling  round  him 
to  all  eternity.  By  the  French  press  and  the  Frcncli 
tribune  every  crime  that  disgraced  and  every  calamity 
that  afflicted  France  was  ascribed  to  the  monster  Pitt 
and  his  guineas.  While  the  Jacobins  were  dominant, 
it  was  he  who  had  corrupted  the  Gironde,  who  had 
raised  Lvons   and  Bordeaux   against  the  Convention, 
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who  had  suborned  Paris  to  assassinate  Lepelletier,  and 
Cecilia  Regnault  to  assassinate  Robespierre.  When 
the  Thermidorian  reaction  came^  all  the  atrocities  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror  were  imputed  to  him.  Collot 
D'Herbois  and  Fouquier  Tinville  had  been  his  pen- 
sioners. It  was  he  who  had  hired  the  mu  derers  of 
September,  who  had  dictated  the  pamphlets  of  Marat 
and  the  Carmagnoles  of  Barere,  who  had  paid  licbon 
to  deluge  Arras  with  blood,  and  Carrier  to  choke  the 
Loire  with  corpses. 

The  truth  is,  that  he  liked  neither  war  nor  arbitattry 
government.  He  was  a  lover  of  peace  and  freedom, 
driven,  by  a  stress  against  which  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  any  will  or  any  intellect  to  struggle,  out  of  the 
course  to  which  his  inclinations  pointed,  and  for  which 
his  abilities  and  acquirements  fitted  hinn  and  forced 
into  a  policy  repugnant  to  his  feelings  and  unsuited 
to  liis  talents. 

The  charge  of  apostasy  is  grossly  unjust.  A  man 
ought  no  more  to  be  called  an  apostate  because  his 
opinions  alter  with  the  opinions  of  the  gi'eat  body  of 
his  contemporaries  than  he  ought  to  be  called  an  ori- 
ental traveller  because  he  is  always  going  round  from 
west  to  east  with  the  globe  and  everything  that  is  upon 
it.  Between  the  spring  of  1789  and  the  close  of  1792, 
the  public  mind  of  England  underwent  a  great  change. 
If  the  change  of  Pitt's  sentiments  attracted  peculiar 
notice,  it  was  not  because  he  changed  more  than  his 
neighbours  ;  for  in  fact  he  changed  less  than  most  of 
tliem  ;  but  because  his  position  was  far  more  conspicu- 
ous than  theirs ;  because  he  was,  till  Bonaparte  op 
peared,  the  individual  who  filled  the  greatest  space  in 
the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  civilised  world. 
During  a  short  time  the  nation,  and  Pitt,  as  one  <rf 
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the  nation,  looked  with  interest  and  approbation  on 
the  French  Revohition.  But  soon  vast  confiscations, 
the  violent  sweeping  away  of  ancient  institutions,  the 
dinnination  of  clubs,  the  barbarities  of  mobs  maddened 
bv  famine  and  hatred,  produced  a  reaction  here.  The 
CI  urt,  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  clergy,  the  manu- 
facturers, the  merchants,  in  short,  nineteen  twentieths 
ii  tJiose  who  had  good  roofs  over  their  heads  and  good 
coats  on  their  backs,  became  eager  and  intolerant  Anti- 
jacobins.  This  feding  was  at  least  as  strong  among 
the  minister's  adversaries  as  among  his  supporters. 
Fox  in  vain  attempted  to  restrain  his  followers.  All 
his  genius,  all  his  vast  personal  influence,  conld  not 
prevent  tliem  from  rising  up  against  him  in  general 
mutiny.  Burke  set  the  example  of  revolt ;  and  Biirke 
was  in  no  long  time  joined  by  Portland,  Spencer,  Fitz- 
william,  Loughborough,  Carlisle,  Malmesbury,  Wind- 
Iiam,  Elliot.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  tfic  ft)llowcrs 
of  the  great  Whig  statesman  and  orator  diminished 
from  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  to  fifty.  In  the 
Honse  of  Lords^  he  had  but  ten  or  twelve  adherents 
lefl.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  would  have 
been  a  similar  mutiny  on  the  ministerial  benches  if 
Pitt  bad  obstinately  resisted  the  general  wish.  Pressed 
at  once  by  his  master  and  by  his  colleagues,  by  old 
friends  and  by  old  opponents,  he  abandoned,  slowly 
and  reluctantly,  the  policy  which  was  dear  to  his  heart. 
He  laboured  hard  tor  avert  the  European  war.  Wlien 
the  European  war  broke  out,  he  still  flattered  himself 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  this  country  to  take 
either  side.  In  the  spring  of  1792  he  congratulated 
the  Parliament  on  the  prospect  of  long  and  profound 
peace,  and  proved  his  sincerity  by  proposing  large  re- 
missions of  taxation.     Down  to  the  end  of  that  year 
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he  continued  to  cherish  the  hope  that  England  might 
be  able  to  pi^eserve  neutrality.  But  the  passions  whicli 
raged  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  were  not  to  be  re- 
strained. The  repubHcans  who  ruled  France  were 
inflamed  by  a  fanaticism  resembling  that  of  the  Mufv- 
sulmans,  who,  with  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and  t!  e 
sword  in  the  other,  went  forth,  conqoiering  and  con- 
verting, eastward  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  ^  estwjin I 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  higher  and  middle 
classes  of  England  were  animated  by  zeal  not  less  fierj' 
than  that  of  the  Crusaders  who  raised  the  cry  of  Deu9 
vuU  at  Clermont.  The  impulse  which  drove  the  two 
nations  to  a  collision  was  not  to  be  arrested  by  the  abil- 
ities or  by  the  authority  of  any  single  man.  As  Pitt 
was  in  front  of  his  fellows,  and  towered  high  above 
them,  he  seemed  to  lead  them.  But  in  fact  he  was 
violently  pushed  on  by  them,  and,  had  he  held  back 
but  a  little  more  tlian  he  did,  would  have  been  thrust 
out  of  their  way  or  trampled  under  their  feet. 

He  yielded  to  the  current :  and  from  that  day  his 
misfortunes  began.  The  truth  is  that  there  were 
only  two  consistent  courses  before  him.  Since  he  did 
not  choose  to  oppose  himself,  side  by  side  with  Fox,  to 
the  public  feeling,  he  should  have  taken  the  advice  of 
Burke,  and  should  have  availed  himself  of  that  feeling 
to  the  full  extent.  If  it  was  impossible  to  preserve 
peace,  he  should  have  adopted  the  only  poKcy  whicli 
could  lead  to  victory.  He  should  have  proclaimed  a 
Holy  War  for  religion,  morality,  property,  order,  pub- 
lic law,  and  should  have  thus  opposed  to  the  Jacobins 
an  energy  equal  to  their  own.  Unhapj^ly  he  tried  to 
find  a  middle  path ;  and  he  found  one  which  united 
all  that  was  worst  in  both  extremes.  He  went  to  war: 
but  he  would  not  understand  the  peculiar  character  of 
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tliat  war.  He  was  obstinately  blind  to  the  plain  fact, 
that  he  was  contendin^c  ao^ainst  a  state  which  was  also 
a  sect,  and  that  the  new  quarrel  between  England  and 
France  was  of  quite  a  different  kind  from  the  old  quar- 
rels about  colonies  in  America  and  fortresses  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  had  to  combat  frantio  enthusiasm, 
l>oundless  ambition,  restless  activity,  the  wildest  and 
most  audacious  spirit  of  innovation ;  and  he  act(Kl  as 
if  he  had  to  deal  with  the  harlots  and  fops  of  the  old 
Comt  of  Versailles,  with  Madame  de  Pompadour  and 
the  Abbe  de  Bernis.  It  was  pitiable  to  hear  him, 
year  after  year,  proving  to  an  admiring  audience  that 
the  wicked  Republic  was  exhausted,  that  she  could 
not  hold  out,  that  her  credit  was  gone,  and  her  assig- 
nats  were  not  worth  more  than  the  paper  of  which 
they  were  made  ;  as  if  credit  was  necessary  to  a  gov- 
ernment of  which  the  principle  was  rapine,  as  if  Al- 
boin  could  not  turn  Italy  into  a  desert  till  he  had 
negotiated  a  loan  at  five  per  cent.,  as  if  the  exchequer 
bills  of  Attila  had  been  at  par.  It  was  impossible  that 
a  man  who  so  completely  mistook  the  nature  of  a  con- 
test could  carry  on  that  contest  successfully.  Great,  as 
Pitt's  abilities  were,  ^is  military  administration  was 
that  of  a  driveller.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a,  nation 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  life  and  death,  of  a  nation 
eminently  distinguished  by  all  the  physical  and  all  the 
moral  qualities  which  make  excellent  soldiers.  The 
i-esourcos  at  his  command  were  unlimited.  The  Par- 
lixnnent  was  even  more  ready  to  grant  him  men  and 
money  than  he  was  to  ask  for  them.  In  such  ati 
emergency,  and  with  such  means,  such  a  statesman  aa 
Richelieu,  as  Louvois,  as  Chatham^  as  Wellesley, 
would  have  created  in  a  few  months  one  of  the  finest 
armies  in  the  world,  and  would  soon  have  discovered 
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and  brought  forward  generals  worthy  to  command  sadi 
an  array.  Germany  might  have  been  saved  by  another 
Blenheim ;  Flanders  recovered  by  another  Samilies ; 
another  Poitiers  might  have  delivered  the  Royalist  and 
Catholic  provinces  of  France  from  a  yoke  which  they 
abhorred,  and  might  have  spread  terror  even  to  die 
barriers  of  Paris.  But  the  fact  is,  that,  after  ^^ht 
years  of  war,  after  a  vast  destruction  of  life,  after  an 
expenditure  of  wealth  far  exceeding  the  expenditure  of 
the  American  war,  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  of  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and  of  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  united,  the  English  army,  under 
Pitt,  was  the  laughingstock  of  all  Europe.  It  could 
not  boast  of  one  single  brilliant  exploit.  It  had  never 
shown  itself  on  the  Continent  but  to  be^  beaten,  chased, 
forced  to  reembark,  or  forced  to  capitulate.  To  take 
some  sugar  island  in  the  West  Indies,  to  scatter  some 
mob  of  half-naked  Irish  peasants,  sucli  were  the  most 
splendid  victories  won  by  tlie  British  troops  under 
Pitt's  auspices. 

The  English  navy  no  mismanagement  could  ruin. 
But  during  a  long  period  whatever  mismanagement 
could  do  was  done.  The  Earl  of  Chatham,  without  a 
single  .qualification  for  high  puUic  trust,  was  made,  by 
firatemal  partiality,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
was  kept  in  that  great  post  during  two  years  of  a  war 
in  which  the  very  existence  of  the  state  depended  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  fleet.  He  continued  to  doze  away 
and  trifle  away  the  time  which  ought  to  have  been  cile- 
voted  to  the  puUic  service,  till  the  whole  mercantile 
body,  though  generally  disposed  to  support  the  govern- 
ment, complained  bitterly  that  our  flag  gave  no  protec- 
tion to  our  trade.  Fortiuaately  he  was  succeeded  by 
George  Earl  Spencer,  one  of  those  chiefs  of  the  Whig 
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party  who,  in  the  great  schism  caused  by  the  French 
Revolution,  had  followed  Burke.  Lord  Spencer, 
though  inferior  to  many  of  his  colleagues  as  an  oratt^r, 
was  decidedly  the  best  administrator  among  them.  To 
him  it  was  owing  that  a  long  and  gloomy  succession  of 
flays  of  fasting,  and,  most  emphatically,  of  humiliation, 
was  interrupted,  twice  in  the  short  space  of  eleven 
months,  by  days  of  thanksgiving  for  great  victories. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  incapacit}" 
which  Pitt  showed  in  all  that  related  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war  is,  in  some  sense,  the  most  decisive  proof  that 
he  was  a  man  of  very  extraonlinary  abilities.  Yet 
this  is  the  simple  truth.  For  assuredly  one-tenth  part 
of  his  errors  and  disasters  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
power  and  influence  of  any  minister  who  had  not  pos- 
sessed, in  the  highest  degree,  the  talents  of  a  parlia- 
mentary leader.  While  his  schemes  were  confounded, 
while  his  predictions  were  ^dsiiied,  while  the  coalitions 
which  he  had  laboured  to  form  were  falling  to  pieces, 
while  the  expeditions  which  he  had  sent  forth  at  enor- 
mous cost  were  ending  in  rout  and  disgrace,  while  the 
enemy  against  whom  he. was  feebly  contending  was 
subjugating  Flanders  and  Brabant,  the  Electorate  of 
Mei)tz,  and  the  Electorate  of  Treves,  Holland,  Pied- 
mont, Liguria,  Lcmalwtrdy,  his  authority  over  the  House 
of  Commons  was  constantly  becoming  more  and  more 
absolute.  Ther0  was  his  empiare.  There  were  his  vic- 
tories, his  I^odi  and  his  Areola,  his  Rivoli  and  his  Ma- 
rengo. If  some  great  misfortune,  a  pitched  battle  lost 
by  the  allies,  the  annexation  of  a  new  department  to 
the  JFrench  Republjc,  a  sanguinary  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land, a  mutiny  in  the  fleet,  a  pa^ic  in  the  city,  a  run  on 
the  bank,  had  spread  dismay  through  the  ranks  «if  his 
majority,  that  dismay  lasted  only  till  he  rose  from  the 
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Treasury  bench,  drew  up  his  haughty  head,  stretclied 
his  arm  with  commanding  gesture,  and  poured  forth, 
in  deep  and  sonorous  tones,  tlie  lofty  language  of  in- 
extinguishable  hope  and  inflexible  resolution.     Thus, 
through  a  long  and  calamitous  period,  every  disaster 
that    happened  without  the  walls  of  Parliament  was 
regularly  followed   by  a  triumph  within    them.      At 
length  he  had  no  longer  an  opposition  to  encounter. 
Of  the  great  party  which  had  contended  against  liiin 
during  the  first  eight  years  of  his  administration  more 
than  one  half  now  marched  under  his  standaixl,  with 
his  old  competitor  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  their  head  ; 
and  the  rest  had,  after  many  vain  struggles,  quitted  the 
field  in  despair.     Fox  had  retired  to  the  shades  of  St. 
Anne's   Hill,  and  had  there  found,  in  the  society  of 
friends  whom  no  vicissitude  could  estrange  from  him, 
of  a  woman  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  of  the  illus- 
trious dead   of  Athens,  of  Rome,  and  of  Florence, 
ample   compensation    for  all    the    misfortunes   of  his 
public  life.      Session  followed  session  with  scarcely  a 
single  division.     In  the  eventfiil  year  1799,  the  lai^st 
minority  that  could  be  mustered  against  the  govern- 
ment was  twenty-five. 

In  Pitt's  domestic  policy  there  was  at  this  time 
assuredly  no  want  of  vigour.  WWIe  he  oflfered  to 
French  Jacobinism  a  resistance  so  feeble  that  it  only 
encouraged  the  evil  which  he  wislrtd  to  suppress,  he 
put  down  English  Jacobinism  with  a  strong  hand. 
The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  repeatedly  suspended. 
Public  meetings  were  placed  under  severe  restraints. 
The  government  obtained  from  Parliament  power  to 
send  out  of  the  country  aliens  who  wtere  suspected  of 
evil  designs ;  and  that  power  was  not  suffered  to  be 
'die.     Writers  who  propounded   doctrines  adverse  to 
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monarchy  and  aristocracy  were  proscribed  and  punished 
without  mercy.  It  was  hardly  safe  for  a  republican  to 
avow  his  political  creed  over  his  beefsteak  and  his  bottle 
of  port  at  a  chop-house.  The  old  laws  of  Scotland 
against  sedition,  laws  which  were  considered  by  Eng- 
lishmen as  barbarous,  and  which  a  succession  of  gov- 
ernments had  suffered  to  rust,  were  now  furbished  up 
and  sharpened  anew.  Men  of  cultivated  minds  and 
jyolished  manners  were,  for  offences  which  at  West- 
minster would  have  been  treated  as  mere  misdemean- 
ours, sent  to  herd  with  felons  at  Botany  Bay.  Some 
reformers,  whose  opinions  were  extravagant,  and  whoso 
language  was  intemperate,  but  who  had  never  dreamed 
of  subverting  the  government  by  physical  force,  were 
indicted  for  high  treason,  and  were  saved  from  the  gal- 
lows only  by  the  righteoas  verdicts  of  juries.  This 
severity  was  at  the  time  loudly  applauded  by  alarmists 
whom  fear  had  made  cruel,  but  will  be  seen  in  a  very 
different  light  by  posterity.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Englishmen  who  wished  for  a  revolution  were,  even 
in  number,  not  formidable^  and,  in  every  thing  but 
number,  a  faction  utterly  contemptible,  without  arms« 
or  funds,  or  plans,  or  organisation,  or  leader.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Pitt,  strong  as  he  was  in  the 
support  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  might  easily 
have  rept*es8ed  the  turbulence  of  the  discontented  mi^ 
nority  by  firmly  yet  temperately  enforcing  the  ordinaiy 
law.  Whatever  vigour  he  showed  daring  this  unfortu- 
nate part  of  his  life  was  vigour  out  of  place  and  season* 
He  was  all  feebleness  and  languor  in  his  conflict  with 
the  foreign  enemy  who  was  really  to  be  dreaded,  and 
reserved  all  his  energy  and  resolution  for  the  domestic 
enemy  who  might  safely  have  been  despised. 

One  part  only  of  Pitt's  conduct  during  the  last  eight 
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years  of  the  eighteenth  century  deserves  high  praise. 
He  was  the  first  English  minister  wlio  formed  great 
designs  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland-  The  manner  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  that  unfor- 
tunate country  had  been  kept  down  during  many  gen- 
erations seemed  to  him  unjust  sgid  cruel ;  and  it  wajs 
scarcely  possible  for  a  man  of  his  abilities  not  to  per- 
ceive that,  in  a  contest  against  the  Jacobins,  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  his  natural  allies.  Had  he  been  able  to 
do  all  that  he  wished,  it  is  probable  that  a  wise  and  lib- 
eral policy  would  have  averted  the  rebelli(m  of  1798. 
But  the  diflSculties  which  he  encountered  were  great, 
perhaps  insurmountable;  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
were,  rather  by  his  misfortune  than  by  his  £iult, 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins.  There  was 
a  third  great  rising  of  the^Irishry  against  the  £ng- 
lishry,  a  rising  not  less  formidable  than  the  risings 
of  1641  and  1689.  The  Englishry  remained  victori- 
ous ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  Pitt,  as  it  had  been 
necessary  for  Oliver  Cromwell  and  William  of  Orange 
before  him,  to  consider  how  the  victory  should  be  used. 
It  is  only  just  to  his  memory  to  say  that  be  formed  a 
scheme  of  policy,  so  grand  and  so  simple,  so  righteous 
and  so  humane,  that  it  would  alone  entitle  him  to  a 
high  place  among  statesmen.  He  determined  to  make 
Ireland  one  kingdom  with  England,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  relieve  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  from  civil 
disabilities,  and  to  grant  a  public  maintenance  to  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Had  he  been  able  to  carry 
these  noble  designs  into  effect,  the  Union  would  have 
been  an  Union  indeed.  It  would  have  been  insepara- 
bly associated  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of 
Irishmen  with  civil  and  i*eUgious  fi'eedom  ;  and  tlie  oW 
Parliament  in  College  Green  would  have  l>een  regr«*tte(| 
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only  by  a  small  knot  of  discarded  jobbers  and  oppress- 
ors, and  would  have  been  remembered  by  the  body  of 
the  nation  with  the  loathing  and  contempt  due  to  the 
most  tyrannical  and  the  most  corrupt  assembly  that 
had  ever  sate  in  Europe.  But  Pitt  could  execute 
only  one  half  of  what  he  had  pi*ojected.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Parliaments 
of  both  kingdoms  to  the  Union ;  but  that  reconcilia- 
tion of  races  and  sects,  without  which  the  Union  could 
exist  only  in  name,  was  not  accomplished.  He  was 
well  aware  that  he  was  likely  to  find  difficulties  in  the 
closet.  But  he  flattered  himself  that,  by  cautious  and 
dexterous  management,  those  difficulties  might  be  oven- 
come.  Unhappily,  there  were  traitors  and  sycophants 
in  high  place  who  did  not  suffer  him  to  take  his  own 
time  and  his  own  way,  but  prematurely  disclosed  his 
scheme  to  the  King,  and  disclosed  it  in  the  manner 
most  likely  to  irritate  and  alarm  a  weak  and  diseased 
mind.  His  Majesty  absurdly  imagined  that  his  Coro* 
nation  oath  bound  him  to  refuse  his  assent  to  any  bill 
for  relieving  Roman  Catholics  from  civil  disabilities. 
To  argue  with  him  was  impossible.  Dundas  tried  to 
explain  the  matter,  but  was  told  to  keep  his  Scotch 
metaphysics  to  himself.  Pitt,  and  Pitt's  ablest  col- 
leagues, resigned  their  offices.  It  was  necessary  that 
tlie  King  should  make  a  new  arrangement.  But  by 
this  time  his  anger  and  distress  had  broitght  back  the 
malady  which  had,  many  years  before,  incapacitated 
him  for  the  discharge  of  his  functions.  He  actually 
assembled  his  family,  read  the  Coronation  oath  to  them, 
and  told  them  that,  if  he  broke  it,  the  Crown  would 
immediately  pass  to  the  House  of  Savoy.  It  was 
not  until  afler  an  interregnum  of  several  weeks  that 
be  regained  the  full  use  of  his  small  faculties,  and 
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that  a  ministry  after  his  own   licart  was   at  length 
formed. 

The  materials  out  of  which  he  had  to  construct  a 
government  were  neither  solid  nor  splendid.  To  tliat 
party,  weak  in  numbers,  but  strong  in  every  kind  of 
talent,  which  was  hostile  to  the  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  of  his  late  advisers,  he  could  not  have  recourse. 
Vi}V  that  party,  while  it  diflfered  from  his  late  advisers 
on  every  point  on  which  they  had  been  honoui^  with 
his  approbation,  cordially  agreed  with  them  as  to  the 
single  matter  which  had  brought  on  them  his  displeas- 
ure. All  that  was  left  to  him  was  to  call  up  the  rear 
i*anks  of  the  old  ministry  to  form  the  front  rank  of  a 
new  ministry.  In  an  age  pre-eminently  fruitful  of 
jmrliamentary  talents,  a  cabinet  was  formed  containing 
liardly  a  single  man  who,  in  parliamentary  talents, 
could  be  considei-ed  as  even  of  the  second  rate.  The 
most  important  offices  in  the  state  were  bestowed  on 
decorous  and  laborious  mediocrity.  Henry  Addington 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury.  He  had  been  an 
early,  indeed  a  laMcrlitary,  frieml  of  Pitt,  and  had  by 
Pitt's  influence  been  |>laced,  while  still  a  young  man, 
in  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
imiversally  admitted  to  have  been  the  best  speaker  that 
had  sate  in  that  chair  since  the  retirement  of  Onslow. 
But  nature  had  not  bestowed  on  him  very  vigorous 
faculties ;  and  the  highly  respectable  situation  which 
lie  had  long  occupied  with  honour  had  rather  unfitted 
than  fitted  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties. 
His  business  had  been  to  bear  himself  evenly  between 
contending  factions.  He  had  taken  no  jmrt  in  the  war 
of  words ;  and  he  had  always  been  addressed  with 
marked  deference  by  the  great  oratoi's  who  thundered 
Against  each  other  from  his  right  and  from  his  left     It 
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was  not  strange  that,  when,  for  the  first  time,  he  had 
to  encounter  keen  and  vigorous  antagonists,  M-ho  dealt 
hard  blows  without  the  smallest  ceremony,  he  should 
have  been  awkward  and  unready,  or  that  the  air 
of  dignity  and  authority  which  he  had  acquired  in 
his  former  post,  and  of  which  he  had  not  divested 
himself,  should  have  made  his  helplessness  laughable 
and  pitiable*  Nevertheless,  during  many  months,  hig 
power  seemed  to  stand  firm.  He  was  a  favourite 
with  the  King,  whom  he  resembled  in  narrowness 
of  mind,  and  to  whom  he  was  more  obsequious  than 
Pitt  had  ever  been.  The  nation  was  put  into  high 
good  humour  by  a  peace  with  France.  The  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  upper  and  middle  classes  had 
rushed  into  the  war  spent  itself.  Jacobinism  was  no 
longer  formidable.  Everywhere  there  was  a  strong 
reaction  against  what  was  called  the  atheistical  and 
anarchical  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Bo- 
naparte, now  First  Consul,  was  busied  in  constructing 
out  of  the  ruins  of  old  institutions  a  new  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment  and  a  new  order  of  knighthood. 
That  nothing  less  than  the  dominion  of  the  whole 
civilised  world  would  satisfy  his  selfish  ambition  was 
not  yet  suspected  ;  nor  did  even  wise  men  see  any  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  he  might  be  as  safe  a  neighbour  as 
any  prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  had  been.  The 
treaty  of  Amiens  was  therefore  hailed  by  the  gi'eat 
body  of  the  English  people  with  extravagant  joy. 
The  popularity  of  the  minister  was  for  the  moment  im- 
mense. His  want  of  parliamentary  abihty  was,  as 
yet,  of  little  consequence  ;  for  he  had  scarcely  any  ad- 
versary to  encounter.  The  old  opposition,  delighted 
by  the  peace,  regarded  him  with  favour.  A  new  op* 
position  had  indeed  been  formed  by  some  of  the  late 
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ministei's,  and  was  led  bj*^  Grenville  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  by  Windham  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  new  opposition  could  scarcely  muster  ten  votes, 
and  was  regarded  with  no  favour  by  the  country.  On 
Pitt  the  ministers  relied  as  on  their  firmest  support. 
-He  had  not,  like  some  of  his  colleagues,  retii-ed  in  an- 
ger. He  had  expressed  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
conscientious  scruple  which  had  taken  possession  of 
tlie  royal  mind ;  and  he  had  promised  his  successors 
all  the  help  in  his  power.  In  private  his  advice  was 
at  their  service.  In  Parliament  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench  behind  them;  and,  in  more  than  one  debate, 
defended  them  with  powers  far  superior  to  their  own. 
The  King  perfectly  understood  the  value  of  such  assist- 
ance. On  one  occasion,  at  the  palace,  he  took  the  old 
minister  and  the  new  minister  aside.  "  If  we  three," 
he  said,  "  keep  together,  all  will  go  well." 

But  it  was  hardly  possible,  human  nature  being  what 
it  is,  and,  more  especially,  Pitt  and  Addington  being 
what  they  were,  that  this  union  should  be  durable. 
Pitt,  conscious  of  superior  powers,  imagined  that  the 
place  which  he  had  quitted  was  now  occupied  by  a 
mere  puppet  which  he  had  set  up,  which  he  was  to 
govern  while  he  suffered  it  to  remain,  and  which  he 
was  to  fling  aside  as  soon  as  he  wished  to  resume  his 
old  position.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  began  to  pine 
for  the  power  which  he  had  relinquished.  He  had 
been  so  early  raised  to  supreme  authority  in  the  state, 
and  had  enjoyed  that  authority  so  long,  thf^t  it  had  be- 
come necessary  to  him.  In  retirement  his  days  passed 
heavily.  He  could  not,  like  Fox,  forget  the  pleasures 
and  cares  of  ambition  in  the  company,  of  Euripides  or 
Herodotus.  Pride  restrained  him  from  intimating, 
even  to  his  dearest  friends,  that  ho  wished  to  be  again 
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minister.  But  he  thought  it  strange,  almost  ungrate- 
fiil,  that  his  wish  had  not  been  divined,  that  it  had  not 
been  anticipated,  by  one  whom  he  regarded  as  his 
deputy. 

Addington,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  descend  from  his  liigh  position.  He  was,  in- 
deed, under  a  delusion  much  resembhng  that  of  Abon 
Hassan  in  the  Arabian  tale.  His  brain  was  turned  by 
his  short  and  unreal  Caliphate.  He  took  his  elevation 
quite  seriously,  attributed  it  to  his  own  merit,  and  con- 
sidered himself  as  one  of  the  great  triumvirate  of 
English  statesmen,  as  worthy  to  make  a  third  with 
Pitt  and  Fox. 

Such  being  the  feelings  of  the  late  minister  and  of 
the  present  minister,  a  rupture  was  inevitable ;  and 
tliere  was  no  want  of  persons  bent  on  making  that  rup- 
ture sfieedy  and  violent.  Some  of  these  persons 
wounded  Addington's  pride  by  representing  him  as  a 
lacquey,  sent  to  keep  a  place  on  the  Treasury  bench 
till  his  master  should  find  it  convenient  to  come.  Oth- 
ers took  every  opportunity  of  praising  him  at  Pitt's 
expense.  Pitt  had  waged  a  long,  a  bloody,  a  costly, 
an  unsuccessful  war.  Addington  had  made  peace. 
Pitt  had  suspended  the  constitutional  liberties  of  Eng- 
lishmen. Under  Addington  those  liberties  were  again 
enjoyed.  Pitt  had  wasted  the  public  resources.  Ad- 
dington was  carefully  nursing  them.  It  was  sometimes 
but  too  evident  that  these  compliments  were  not  un- 
pleasing  to  Addington.  Pitt  became  cold  and  reserved. 
During  many  months  he  remained  at  a  distance  from 
London.  Meanwhile  his  most  intimate  friends,  in 
spite  of  his  declarations  that  he  .made  no  complaint, 
and  that  he  had  no  wish  for  office,  exerted  themselves 
to  effect  a  change  of  ministry.     His  favourite  disciple. 
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Geoigo  Canning,  young,  ardent,  ambitious,  with  great 
powei*s  and  great  virtues,  but  witli  a  temper  too  resH 
loss  and  a  wit  too  satirical  for  his  own  happiness,  was 
indefatigable.  He  spoke ;  he  wrote ;  he  intrigued ;  he 
tried  to  induce  a  large  number  of  the  supporters  of  the 
government  to  sign  a  round  robin  desiring  a  change ; 
he  made  game  of  Addington  and  of  Addington's  rela- 
tions in  a  succession  of  Uvelj  pasquinades.  The  unii- 
ister's  partisans  retorted  with,  equal  acrimony,  if  not 
with  equal  vivacity.  Pitt  could  keep  out  of  the  af- 
fray only  by  kee{)ing  out  of  politics  altogether ;  and 
this  it  soon  became  impossible  for  him  to  do.  Had 
Napoleon,  content  with  the  first  place  among  the  sov- 
ereigns of  the  Continent,  and  with  a  military  reputa- 
tion surpassing  that  of  Marlborough  or  of  Turenne, 
devoted  himself  to  the  noble  task  of  making  France 
happy  by  mild  administration  and  wise  legislation,  our 
country  might  have  long  continued  to  tolerate  a  gov- 
ernment of  fair  intentions  and  feeble  abilities.  Unha]>- 
pily,  the  treaty  of  Amiens  had  scarcely  been  signed, 
when  the  restless  ambition  and  the  insupportable  inso- 
lence of  the  First  Consul  convinced  the  great  body  of 
the  English  people  that  the  peace,  so  eagerly  weU 
comed,  was  only  a  precarious  armistice.  As  it  became 
clearer  and  clearer  that  a  war  for  the  dignity,  the  ind^ 
pendence,  the  very  existence  of  the  nation  was  at 
hand,  men  looked  with  increasing  uneasiness  on  the 
weak  and  languid  cabinet  which  would  have  to  contend 
against  an  enemy  who  united  more  than  the  power  of 
Lewis  the  Great  to  more  than  tlie  genius  of  Frederick 
the  Great  It  is  true  that  Addington  might  easily 
have  been  a  better  war  minister  tlian  Pitt,  and  could 
not  possibly  have  been  a  worse.  But  Pitt  had  cast  a 
5j>ell  on  the  i)ublic  mind.     The  elotjuence,  tlie  judg* 
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ment,  the  calm  and  disdainful  firmness,  which  he  had, 
during  many  years,  displayed  in  Parliament,  deluded 
the  world  into  the  belief  that  he  must  be  eminently 
qualified  to  superintend  every  department  of  politics  ; 
and  they  imagined,  even  after  the  miserable  failures 
of  Dunkirk,  of  Quiberon,  and  of  tlie  Helder,  that  he 
was  the  only  statesman  who  could  cope  with  Bona- 
parte. This  feeling  was  nowhere  stronger  than  among 
Addington's  own  colleagues.  The  pressure  put  (in 
him  was  so  strong  that  he  could  not  help  yielduig  to 
it ;  yet,  even  in  yielding,  he  showed  how  far  lie  was 
firom  knowing  his  own  place.  His  fii^st  proposition 
was,  that  some  insignificant  nobleman  should  be  Fii*st 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  nominal  head  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  that  the  real  power  should  be  divided  be- 
tween Pitt  and  himself,  who  were  to  be  secretaries  of 
state.  Pitt,  as  mi^t  have  been  expected,  refused 
even  to  discuss  such  a  scheme,  and  talked  of  it  with 
bitter  mirth.  *'  Which  secretaryship  was  oflered  to 
you?"  lus  friend  Wilberforce  asked.  *' Really,"  said 
Pitt,  '*  I  bad  not  the  curiosity  to  inquire."  Adding- 
ton  was  frightened  into  bidding  higher.  He  offered  to 
resign  the  Treasury  to  Pitt,  on  condition  that  there 
should  be  no  extensive  change  in  the  government. 
But  Pitt  would  listen  to  no  such  terms.  Then  came 
a  dispute  such  as  often  arises  after  negotiations  orally 
conducted,  even  when  the  negotiators  are  men  of  strict 
honour.  Pitt  gave  one  account  oi  what  had  passed ; 
Addington  gave  another :  and,  though  the  discrepancies 
were  not  such  as  necessarily  implied  any  intentional 
violation  of  truth  on  either  side,  both  were  greatly  ex- 
asperated* 

Meanwhile  the  quarrel  with  the  First  Consul  had 
come  to  a  crisis.      On  the  16th  of  May,  1803,  the 
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King  sent  a  message  calling  on  the  House  of  Commons 
to  support  him  in  withstanding  the  ambitious  and  en- 
croaching policy  of  France ;  and,  on  the  22nd,  tlie 
House  took  the  message  into  consideration. 

Pitt  had  now  been  living  many  months  in  retire- 
ment. There  had  been  a  general  election  since  he  bad 
spoken  in  Parliament;  and  there  were  two  hundred 
members  who  had  never  heard  him.  It  was  known 
that  on  this  occasion  he  would  be  in  his  place ;  and 
curiosity  was  wound  up  to  the  highest  point.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  short-hand  writers  were,  in  consequence 
of  some  mistake,  shut  out  on  that  day  from  the  gal- 
lery, so  that  the  newspapers  contained  only  a  very 
meagre  report  of  the  proceedings.  But  several  ac- 
counts of  what  passed  are  extant ;  and  of  those 
accounts  the  most  interesting  is  contained  in  an  un- 
published letter,  written  by  a  very  young  member, 
John  William  Ward,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dudley. 
When  Pitt  rose,  he  was  received  with  loud  cheering! 
At  every  pause  in  his  speech  there  was  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause. The  peroration  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  animated  and  magnificent  ever  heard  in  Par* 
liament.  "  Pitt's  speech,"  Fox  wrote  a  few  days  later, 
"  was  admired  very  much,  and  very  justly.  I  think  it 
was  the  best  he  ever  made  in  that  style."  The  debate 
was  adjourned ;  and  on  the  second  night  Fox  replied 
in  an  oration  which,  as  the  most  zealous  Pittites  were 
ft)rced  to  acknowledge,  left  the  palm  of  eloquence  doubt- 
ful. Addington  made  a  pitiable  appearance  between 
the  two  great  rivals ;  and  it  was  observed  that  Pitt, 
while  exhorting  the  Commons  to  stand  resolutely  by 
the  executive  government  against  France,  said  not  a 
word  indicating  esteem  or  friendship  for  the  Prime 
Minister. 
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War  was  siKJcdily  declared.  The  First  Consul 
ihivatencd  to  invade  £ngland  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
querors of  Belgium  and  Italy,  and  formed  a  great 
?amp  near  the  Straits  of  Dover.  On  the  other  side 
>f  those  Straits  the  whole  population  of  our  island 
vi'as  ready  to  rise  up  as  one  man  in  defence  of  the  soil. 
At  this  conjuncture,  as  at  some  other  great  con- 
junctures in  our  history,  the  conjuncture  of  1660,  for 
example,  and  the  conjuncture  of  1688,  there  was  a 
general  disposition  among  honest  and  patriotic  men  to 
forget  old  quarrels,  and  to  regard  as  a  friend  every 
person  who  was  ready,  in  the  existing  emergency,  to 
do  his  part  towards  the  saving  of  the  state.  A  coali- 
tion of  all  the  first  men  in  the  country  woidd,  at  that 
moment,  have  been  as  popular  as  the  coalition  of  1788 
had  been  unpopular.  Alone  in  the  kingdom  the  King 
looked  with  perfect  complacency  on  a  cabinet  in  which 
no  man  superior  to  himself  in  genius  was  to  be  found, 
and  was  so  far  from  being  willing  to  admit  all  his 
ablest  subjects  to  office  that  he  was  bent  on  excluding 
them  all. 

A  few  months  passed  before  the  different  parties 
which  agreed  in  regarding  the  government  with  dis- 
like and  contempt  came  to  an  understanding  with  each 
other.  But  in  the  spring  of  1804  it  became  evident 
that  the  weakest  of  ministries  would  have  to  defend 
itself  against  the  strongest  of  oppositions,  an  opposi- 
tion made  up  of  three  oppositions,  each  of  whioh 
would,  separately,  have  been  formidable  from  ability, 
and  which,  when  united,  were  also  formidable  from 
number.  The  party  which  had  opposed  the  peace, 
headed  by  Grenville  and  Windham,  and  the  party 
which  had  opposed  the  renewal  of  the  war,  headed  by 
Fox,  concurred  in  thinking  that  the  men  now  m  power 
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were  incapable  of  either  making  a  good  peace  or 
waging  a  vigorous  war.  Pitt  had,  in  1802,  spoken 
for  peace  against  the  party  of  Grenville,  and  had,  in 
1803,  spoken  for  war  against  the  party  of  Fox.  But 
of  the  capacity  of  the  cabinet,  and  especially  of  its 
cliief,  for  the  conduct  of  great  afl^rs,  he  tliought 
as  nieanly  as  either  Fox  or  Grenville.  Questions  were 
easily  found  on  which  all  the  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment could  act  cordially  together.  The  unfcntonate 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who  had,  during  the  ear- 
Uer  months  of  his  administration,  been  supported  by 
Pitt  on  one  side,  and  by  Fox  on  the  other,  now  had  to 
answer  Pitt,  and  to  be  answered  by  Fox.  Two  sharp 
debates,  followed  by  close  divisions,  made  him  weary 
of  liis  post.  It  was  known,  too,  tliat  the  Upper  House 
was  even  more  hostile  to  him  than  the  Lower,  tliat 
the  Scotch  representative  peers  wavered,  that  there 
were  signs  of  mutiny  among  the  bishops.  In  the  cab- 
inet itself  there  was  discord,  and,  worse  than  discord, 
treachery.  It  was  necessary  to  give  way :  the  minis- 
try was  dissolved  ;  and  the  task  of  forming  a  govern- 
ment was  entrusted  to  Pitt. 

Pitt  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  now  an  opporta- 
nity,  such  as  had  never  before  offered  itself,  and  such 
as  might  never  offer  itself  again,  of  uniting  in  the  pnb- 
Uc  service,  on  honourable  terms,  all  the  eminent  tal- 
ents of  the  kingdom.  The  passions  to  which  the 
French  Revolution  had  given  birth  were  extinct. 
The  madness  of  the  innovator  and  the  madness  of  the 
alarmist  had  alike  had  their  day.  Jacobinism  and  An- 
ti-Jacobinism had  gone  out  of  fashion  together.  The 
mast  liberal  statesman  did  not  think  that  season  propi- 
tious for  schemes  of  parliamentary  reibrm  ;  and  the  mosi 
*u)nserviitivc  statesman  could   not   pretend  that  thert- 
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was  any  occasion  for  gagging  bills  and  suspensions  of 
tlie  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  great  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence and  national  honour  occupied  all  minds  ;  and 
those  who  were  agreed  as  to  the  duty  of  maintaining 
that  struggle  with  vigour  might  well  postpone  to  a  more 
convenient  time  all  disputes  about  matters  compara- 
tively unimportant.  Strongly  impressed  by  these  con- 
siderations, Pitt  wished  to  form  a  ministry  including 
all  the  first  men  in  the  country.  The  Treasury  he  re- 
served for  hiuiself ;  and  to  Fox  he  proposed  to  assign 
a  share  of  power  little  inferior  to  his  own. 

The  plan  was  excellent ;  but  the  king  would  not 
hear  of  it.  Dull,  obstinate,  unforgiving,  and,  at  that 
time,  half  mad,  he  positively  refused  to  admit  Fox  into 
his  service.  Anybody  else,  even  men  who  had  gone  as 
far  as  Fox,  or  further  than  Fox,  in  what  his  Majesty 
considered  as  Jacobinism,  Sheridan,  Grey,  Erskine, 
should  be  graciously  received ;  but  Fox  never.  Dur- 
ing several  hours  Pitt  laboured  in  vain  to  reason  down 
this  senseless  antipathy.  That  he  was  perfectly  sincere 
there  can  be  no  doubt :  but  it  was  not  enough  to  be 
sincere ;  he  should  have  been  resolute.  Had  he  de- 
clared himself  determined  not  to  take  office  without 
Fox,  the  royal  obstinacy  would  have  given  way,  as  it 
gave  way,  a  few  months  later,  when  opposed  to  the 
immutable  i*esolution  of  Lord  Qrenville.  In  an  evil 
hour  Pitt  yielded.  He  flattered  himself  with  the  hope 
that,  though  he  consented  to  forego  the  aid  of  his  illus- 
trious rival,  there  would  still  remain  ample  materials 
for  the  formation  of  an  efficient  ministry.  That  hope 
was  cruelly  disappointed.  Fox  entreated  his  friends 
to  leave  personal  considerations  out  of  the  question,  and 
declared  that  lie  would  sup|x>rt,  with  the  utmost  cor- 
diality, an  efficient  and  patriotic  ministry  from  which 
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he  sliould  be  himself  excluded.  Not  only  his  friends, 
however,  but  Grenville,  and  Grenville's  adherents, 
answered,  with  one  voice,  that  the  question  was  not 
personal,  that  a  great  constitutional  principle  was  at 
stake,  and  that  they  would  not  take  office  while  a  man 
eminently  qualified  to  render  service  to  the  common- 
wealth was  placed  under  a  ban  merely  because  he  i«ras 
disliked  at  Court,  All  that  was  left  to  Pitt  was  to 
construct  a  government  out  of  the  wreck  of  Adding- 
ton's  feeble  administration.  The  small  circle  of  hw 
personal  retainers  furnished  him  with  a  ve^y  few  use- 
ful assistants,  particularly  Dundas,  who  had  been 
created  Viscomit  Melville,  Lord  Harrowby,  and  Gan^ 

Such  was  the  inaus{>icious  manner  in  which  Pitt 
entered  on  his  second  administration.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  that  administration  was  of  a  piece  with  the 
commencement.  Almost  every  month  brought  some 
new  disaster  or  disgrace.  To  the  war  with  France 
was  soon  added  a  war  with  Spain.  The  opponents 
of  the  minister  were  numerous,  able,  and  active.  His 
most  useful  coadjutors  he  soon  lost.  Sickness  deprived 
him  of  the  help  of  Lord  Harrowby.  It  was  discovered 
that  Lord  Melville  had  been  guilty  of  highly  culpable 
laxity  in  transactions  relating  to  public  money.  He 
was  censured  by  the  House  of  Commons,  driven  from 
office,  ejected  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  im}>eachetl 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  The  blow  fell 
heavy  on  Pitt.  It  gave  him,  lie  said  in  Parliament, 
a  deep  pang ;  and,  as  he  uttered  the  word  pang,  his  lip 
quivered,  his  voice  shook,  he  paused,  and  his  hearers 
thought  that  he  was  about  to  burst  into  tears.  Such 
tears  shed  by  Eldon  would  have  moved  nothing  but 
laughter.    Shed  by  the  wann-liearted  and  oi>cn-hearted 
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Fox,  they  would  have  moved  sympathy,  but  would  have 
caused  no  surprise.  But  a  tear  from  IMtt  would  have 
been  something  portentous.  He  suppressed  his  emo- 
tion, however,  and  proceeded  with  his  usual  majestic 
self-possession. 

His  difficulties  compelled  him  to  resort  to  various  ex- 
pedients. At  one  time  Addington  was  pei*suaded  to 
accept  office  with  a  peerage ;  but  he  brought  no  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  government.  Though  he  went 
through  the  form  of  reconciliation,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  forget  the  past.  While  he  remained  in 
place  he  was  jealous  and  punctilious ;  and  he  soon 
retired  again.  At  another  time  Pitt  renewed  his 
effi^rts  to  overcome  his  master *s  aversion  to  Fox ;  and 
it  was  rumoured  that  the  King's  obstinacy  was  grad- 
ually giving  away.  But,  meanwhile,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  minister  to  conceal  from  the  public  eye  the 
decay  of  his  health,  and  the  constant  anxiety  which 
gnawed  at  his  heart.  His  sleep  was  broken.  His 
food  ceased  to  nourish  him.  All  who  passed  him  m 
the  Park,  all  who  had  interviews  with  him  in  Downing 
Street,  saw  misery  written  in  his  fiice.  The  peculiar 
look  which  he  wore  during  the  last  months  of  his  hfe 
was  often  pathetically  described  by  Wilberforce,  who 
used  to  call  it  the  Aasteirlhz  look. 

Still  the  vigour  of  Pitt's  intellectual  facnlties,  and 
the  intrepid  haughtiness  of  his  spirit,  remained  unal- 
tered. He  had  staked  everything  on  a  great  venture. 
He  had  succeeded  in  forming  another  mighty  coalition 
against  the  French  ascendency.  The  united  forces  of 
Austria,  Russia  and  England  might,  he  hoped,  oppose , 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  ambition  of  the  com- 
mon enemy.  But  the  <«enius  and  energy  of  Napoleon 
prevailed.     While  the  English  troops*  were  preparing 
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to  embark  for  Grermany,  while  tlie  Russian  troops  were 
slowly  coming  up  from  Poland,  lie,  with  rapidity  un- 
precedented in  modem  war,  moved  a  hundred  thousand 
men  from  the  shores  of  the  Ocean  to  the  Black  Forest, 
and  compelled  a  gi'eat  Austrian  army  to.  suirender  at 
Ulm.  To  the  first  faint  rumours  of  this  calamity  Pitt 
would  give  no  credit.  He  was  irritated  by  the  alarms 
of  those  around  him.  "  Do  not  believe  a  word  of  it," 
he  said :  ''  it  is  all  a  fiction."  The  next  day  he  received 
a  Dutch  newspaper  containing  the  capitulation.  He 
knew  no  Dutch.  It  was  Sunday ;  and  the  public 
offices  were  shut  He  carried  the  paper  to  Lord 
Malmesbuiy,  who  had  been  minister  in  Holland ;  and 
Lord  Malmesbury  translated  it.  Pitt  tried  to  bear  up ; 
but  the  shock  was  too  great ;  and  he  went  away  with 
death  in  his  fece. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  arrived  four 
days  later,  and  seemed  for  a  moment  to  revive  him. 
Forty-eight  hours  after  that  most  glorious  and  most 
mourn  fill  of  victories  had  been  announced  to  the  coun- 
try came  the  Lord  Mayor's  day ;  and  Pitt  dined  at 
Guildhall.  His  popularity  had  declined.  But  on  this 
occasion  the  multitude,  greatly  excited  by  the  recent 
tidings,  welcomed  him  enthusiastically,  took  off  his 
horses  in  Cheapside,  and  drew  his  carriage  up  King 
Street  When  his  health  was  drunk,  he*  returned 
thanks  in  two  or  three  of  those  stately  sentences  of 
which  he  had  a  boundless  command.  Several  of  those 
who  heard  him  laid  up  his  words  in  their  hearts ;  for 
they  were  the  last  words  that  he  ever  uttered  in  puh- 
Hc  :  "  Let  us  hope  that  England,  having  saved  herself 
by  her  energy,  may  save  Europe  by  her  example." 

This  was  but  a  momentary  rally.  Austerlitz  soon 
completed  what  Ulm  had  begun.     Early  in  Decembei 
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Pitt  had  retired  to  Bath,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
there  gather  strength  for  the  approaching  sessioiu 
While  he  was  langabhing  there  on  his  sofa  arrived 
the  news  that  a  decisive  battle  had  been  fought  and 
lost  in  Moravia,  that  the  coalition  was  dissolved,  that 
the  Continent  was  at  the  feet  of  Fmnce.  He  sank 
down  under  the  blow.  Ten  days  later,  he  was  so 
emaciated  that  his  most  intimate  friends  Iiardly  knew 
him.  He  came  up  from  Bath  by  slow  journeys,  and, 
on  the  11th  of  January,  1806,  reached  his  villa  at 
Putney.  Parliament  was  to  meet  on  the  21st.  On 
the  20th  was  to  be  the  parliamentary  dinner  at  tlie 
house  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  Downing 
Street;  and  the  cards  were  already  issued.  But  tlie 
days  of  the  great  minister  were  numbered.  The  only 
chance  for  his  life,  and  that  a  very  slight  chance,  was, 
that  he  should  resign  his  ofHce,  and  pass  some  months 
in  profound  repose.  His  colleagues  paid  him  very 
short  visits,  and  carefully  avoided  political  conversa- 
tion. But  his  spirit,  l(»ng  accustomed  to  dominion^ 
could  not,  even  in  that  extremity,  relinquish  hopes 
which  everybody  but  himself  perceived  to  be  vain. 
On  the  day  on  which  he  was  carried  into  his  bed- 
room at  Putney,  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  whom  he 
had  long  loved,  whom  he  had  sent  to  govern  India, 
and  whose  administration  had  been  eminently  able, 
energetic,  and  successftd,  arrived  in  London  after  an 
absence  of  eight  years.  The  friends  saw  each  other 
once  more.  There  was  an  affectionate  meeting,  and 
a  last  parting.  That  it  was  a  last  parting  Pitt  did 
not  seem  to  be  aware.  He  fancied  himself  to  be  re* 
covering,  talked  on  various  subjects  cheerfully,  and 
with  an  unclouded  mind,  and  pronounced  a  warm  and 
discerning  eulc^um  on  the  Marquess's  brother  Arthur. 
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"  I  never,"  he  said,  "  met  with  any  military  maa  wiC» 
whom  it  was  so  satisfactory  to  converse."  The  excite- 
ment and  exertion  of  this  interview  were  too  much  for 
the  sick  man.  He  fainted  away ;  and  Lord  Welleslev 
left  the  house,  convinced  that  the  close  was  fast  ap- 
proaching. 

And  now  members  of  Parliament  were  fest  ccming 
up  to  London.     The  chie&  of  the  opposition  met  for 
the  purpose  g£  considering  the  course  to  be  taken  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session.     It  was  easy  to  guess  what 
would  be  the  language  of  the  King's  speech,  and  of 
the  address  which  would  be  moved  in  answer  to  that 
speech.     An   amendment  condemning  the  policy  of 
the  government  had  been  prepared,  and  was  to  have 
been  proposed   in  the  House  of  Commons   by  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  a  young  nobleman  who  had  already  won 
for  himself  that  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  country 
which,  atler  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century,  he 
still  retains.     He  was  unwilling,  however,  to  come  for- 
ward  as  the  accuser   of  one  who  was   incapable  of 
defending  himself..     Lord  Grenville,  who  had  been  in- 
formed of  Pitt's  state  by  Lord  Wellesley,  and  had  been 
deeply  affected  by  it,  earnestly  recommended  forbear- 
ance ;  and  Fox,  with  characteristic  generosity  and  good 
nature,  gave  his  voice  against  attacking  his  now  help- 
less rival,     *'  Sunt  lacrymae  rerum,"  he  said,  i'  et  men- 
tern  mortalia  tangunt."     On  the  first  day,  therefore, 
there  was  no  debate.     It  was  rumoured  that  evening 
that  Pitt  wftsr  better.     But  on  the  following  morning 
his  physicians  pronounced  that  there  were  no  hopes. 
The  commanding  faculties  of  which  he  had  been  too 
proud  were  beginning  to  fail.    His  old  tutor  and  fiiend, 
t\\e  Bishop  of  LiBColn,  informed  him  of  his  danger, 
and  gave  such  religious  advice  and  consolation  as  a 
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confused  and  obscured  mind  could  receive.  Stories 
were  told  of  devout  sentiments  fervently  uttered  by 
the  dying  man.  But  these  stories  found  no  credit  with 
anybody  who  knew  him.  Wilberforce  pronounced  it 
impossible  that  they  could  be  true.  "  Pitt,"  he  added, 
"  was  a  man  who  always  said  less  than  he  thought  on 
such  topics."  It  was  asserted  in  many  after-dinner 
speeches,  Grub  Street  elegies,  and  academic  prize 
poems  and  prize  declamations,  that  the  great  ministei* 
died  exclaiming,  "  Oh  my  country ! "  This  is  a  fiible : 
but  it  is  true  that  the  last  words  which  he  uttered, 
while  he  knew  what  he  said,  were  broken  exclamations 
about  the  alarming  state  of  public  affairs.  He  ceased 
to  breathe  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  January, 
1806,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
he  first  took  his  seat  in  Parliament.  He  was  in  his 
forty-seventh  year,  and  had  been,  during  near  nineteen 
years,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  imdisputed 
chief  of  the  administration.  Since  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment was  established  in  England,  no  English  states- 
man has  held  supreme  power  so  long.  Walpole,  it  is 
true,  was  first  Lord  of  the  Treastiry  during  more  than 
twenty  years :  but  it  was  not  till  Walpole  had  been 
some  time  First  Lord  of  tho  Treasury  that  he  could 
be  properly  call^  Prime  Mipister^ 

It  was  moved  in  the  jHouse  of  Commons  that  Pitt 
should  be  honoured  with  a  public  funeral  and  a  monu« 
ment.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  Fox  in  a  speech 
which  deserves  to  be  studied  as  a  model  of  good  taste 
and  good  feeling.  The  task  was  the  most  invidious 
that  ever  an  orator  undertook :  but  it  was  performed 
with  a  humanity  and  delicficy  which  were  warmly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  moiyning  friencb  of  him  who  was 
gone.      The  motion  was  carried  by  288  votes  to  89. 
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The  22hd  of  February  was  fixed  for  the  funeral. 
The  corpse,  having  lain  in  state  during  two  days  in  the 
Painted  Chamber,  was  borne  with  great  pomp  to  the 
northern  transept  of  the  Abbey.  A  splendid  train  of 
princes,  nobles,  bishops,  and  privy  councillors  followed. 
The  grave  of  Pitt  had  been  made  near  to  the  spot 
where  his  great  father  lay,  near  also  to  the  spot  where 
his  great  rival  was  soon  to  lie.  Tlie  sadness  of  the 
assistants  was  beyond  that  of  ordinary  mourners.  For 
he  whom  they  were  committing  to  the  dust  had  died 
of  sorrows  and  anxieties  of  which  none  of  the  survi 
vors  could  be  altogether  without  a  share.  Wilberforce, 
who  carried  the  banner  before  the  hearse,  described 
the  awful  ceremony  ^ith  nleep  feeling.  As  the  coffin 
descended  into  the  earth,  he  said,  the  eagle  fiice  of 
Chatham  from  above  seemed  to  look  down  with  con- 
sternation into  the  dark  house  which  was  receiving  all 
that  remained  of  so  much  power  and  glory. 

All  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  readily  con- 
curred in  voting  forty  thousand  pounds  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  Pitt's  creditors.  Some  of  his  admirers 
seemed  to  consider  the  magnitude  of  Iiis  embarrass- 
ments as  a  circumstance  highly  honourable  to  him; 
but  men  of  sense  will  probably  be  of  a  difterent  opin- 
ion. It  is  far  better,  no  doubt,  that  a  great  minister 
should  carry  his  contempt  of  money  to  excess  than 
that  he  should  contaminate  Ins  hands  with  unlawful 
gain.  But  it  is  neither  right  nor  becoming  in  a  man 
to  whom  the  public  has  given  an  income  more  than 
sufficient  for  his  comfort  and  dignity  to  bequeath  to 
that  public  a  great  debt,  the  effect  of  mere  negligence 
and  profusion.  As  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Pitt  never  had  less  than 
SIX  thousand  a  year,  besides  an  excellent  house.     In 
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1792  he  was  forced  by  his  royal  master's  friendly  im- 
portunity to  accept  for  life  the  office  of  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  with  near  four  thousand  a  year  more. 
He  had  neither  wife  nor  child  :  he  had  no  needy  rela- 
tions: he  had  no  expensive  tastes:  he  had  no  long 
election  bills.  Had  he  given  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
a  week  to  the  regulation  of  liis  household,  he  would 
have  kept  his  expenditure  within  bounds.  >  Or,  if  he 
could  not  spare  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  week  for 
that  purpose,  he  had  numerous  friends,  excellent  men 
of  business,  who  would  have  been  proud  to  act  as  his 
stewards.  One  of  those  friends,  the  chief  of  a  great 
commercial  house  in  the  city,  made  an  attempt  to  put 
the  establishment  in  Downing  Street  to  rights;  but  in 
vain.  He  found  that  the  waste  of  the  servants'  hall 
was  almost  &bti)ous.  The  quantity  of  butcher's  meat 
charged  in  the  bills  was  nine  hundred-weight  a  week. 
The  consumption  of  poultry,  of  fish,  and  of  tea  was 
in  proportion.  The  character  of  Pitt  would  have 
stood  higher  if,  with  the  disinterestedness  of  Pericles 
and  of  De  Witt,  he  had  united  their  dignified  fru- 
gality. 

The  memory  of  Pitt  has  been  assailed,  times  innu- 
merable, often  justly,  often  unjustly ;  but  it  has  sufli»*ed 
much  less  from  his  assailants  than  fi[H>ip  his  eulogists. 
For,  during  many  years,  his  name  was  the  rallying  cry 
of  a  class  of  men  with  whom,  at  one  of  those  terrible 
conjunctures  which  confotmd  all  ordinary  distinctions, 
lie  was  accidentally  and  temporarily  connected,  bt]it  to 
whom,  on  almost  all  great  questions  of  principle,  he 
was  diametrically  opposed.  The  haters  of  parlikmen- 
tary  reform  called  themselves  Pittites,  not  choosing  to 
remember  that  Pitt  made  three  motions  for  parliamen- 
taiy  reform,  and,  that,  though  he  thought  that  such  a 
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reform  could  not  safely  be  made  while  the  passions  ex- 
cited by  the  French  revolution  were  raging,  he  never 
uttered  a  word  indicating  that  he  should  not  be  pre- 
pared at  a  more  convenient  season  to  bring  the  question 
forward  a  fourth  time.     The  toast  of  protestant  ascen- 
dency was  drunk  on  Pitt's  birthday  by  a  set  of  Pittites 
who  could  not  but  be  aware  that  Pitt  had  resigned  his 
office  because  he  could  not  carry  Catliolic  emancipation. 
The  defenders  of  the  Test  Act  called  themselves  Pitt- 
ites, though  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that  Pitt  had 
laid  before  George  the  Third  unanswerable  reasons  for 
abolishing  the  Test  Act,     The  enemies  of  free  trade 
called  themselves  Pittites,  though  Pitt  was  fer  more 
deeply  imbued  with  tlie  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  than 
either  Fox  or  Grey.     The  very  uegro^rivers  invoked 
the  name  of  Pitt,  whose  eloquence  was  never  more 
conspicuously  displayed  than  when  he  spoke  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  n^gro.     This  mythical  Pitt,  who  resem- 
bles the  genuine  Pitt  as  little  as  tlic  Charlemagne  of 
Ariosto  resembles  the  Charlemagne  of  Eginhard,  has 
had  his  day.    History  will  vindicate  the  real  man  from 
calumny  disguised  under  the  semblance  of  adulation, 
and  will  exhibit  him  «s  what  he  was,  a  minister  of 
great  talents^  honest  intentions,  and  liberal  opinicms, 
pre-eminently  qualified,  intellectually  jand  morally,  for 
tlie  part  of  a  parliamentary!  leader,  and  capable  of  ad- 
ministering, with  prudence  and  moderation,  tlie  gov- 
ernment of  a  prosperous  and   tranquil  country,  but 
unequal  to  surprisirig  and  terriUe  emergencies,  and 
liable,  itk  sUch  emergencies,  to  err  grievously^  both  on 
the  side  of  weakness  and  on  the  side  of  violence. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE  WEST  INDIES.* 

{EdMburffk  RevUWy  Januao'  1825.) 

Of  the  numerous  excellent  works  in  which  this  im|K>rtant 
subject  has  lately  been  discussed,  that  of  Mr.  Stephen  is  the 
most  comprehensive,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  valua- 
ble. "We  are  not  aware  that  any  opponent  has  appeared, 
sufficiently  intrepid  to  deny  his  statements,  or  to  dispute  their 
results.  The  decent  and  cautious  advocates  of  slavery  care- 
fully avoid  all  aSiision  to  a  publication  which  they  feel  to  be 
unanswerable ;  and  the  boldest  content  themselves  with  mis- 
representing and  reviling  what  they  cannot  even  pretend  to 
confute.  In  truth,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that,  on  the 
part  of  the  slave-drivers  and  their  supporters,  this  contro- 
versy has,  for  the  most  part,  been  conducted  with  a  disingen- 
uousness  and  a  bitterness  to  which  literary  history  furnishes 
no  parallel.  Most  of  the  honourable  and  intelligent  men 
whose  names  give  respectability  to  the  Colonial  party,  have, 
in  prudence  or  in  disgust,  stood  aloof  from  the  contest.  In 
their  absence,  the  warfare  has  been  carried  on  by  a  race  of 
scribblers,  who,  like  the  mercenair  Mohawks,  so  often  our 
auxiliaries  in  Transatlantic  campaigns,  unite  the  indifference^ 
of  the  hireling  to  the  ferocity  of  the  cannibal ;  who  take  aim 
from  an  ambush,  and  who  desire  victory  only  that  they  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  scalping  and  torturing  the  vanquished. 

The  friends  of  humanity  and  freedom  have  often  boasted, 

1  The  Slavery  of  the  British  West  India  Colonies  delineated,  as  it  exists 
both  in  Law  anaPracHce,  and  compared  wiHi  the  Slavery  of  other  Countries^ 
Ancient  and  Modem,  By  James  Stkphkm,  Esq.  Vol.  I.,  being  a  Deliii' 
eatiou  of  the  State  in  point  of  Law.    London,  Butterwortli,  1824. 
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with  honest  pride,  that  the  wise  and  good  of  hostile  sects  and 
factions  seemed,  when  slavery  or  the  slave-tnide  were  in 
question,  to  forget  their  mutual  antipathies :  —  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  subject  was  to  such  men  what  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  Crusade  was  to  the  warriors  of  the  dark  ages  — 
a  signal  to  suspend  all  their  petty  disputes,  and  to  array 
themselves  under  the  same  holy  banner,  against  the  same 
accursed  enemy.  In  this  respect  the  slave-drivers  are  now 
even  with  us.  Tho^,  toe,  may  bo^  tbat^  if  oar  cause  has 
received  support  from  nonest  men  of  all  religious  and  polit- 
ical parties,  theirs  has  tended^  in  as  great  a  degree,  to  com- 
bine and  conciliate  every  form  of  violence  and  illiberality. 
Tories  and  Radicals^  iH*ei]fen4aries  and  field-preachers,  are 
to  be  found  in  their  ranks.  The  only  requisites  for  one 
who  aspires  to  enlist,  are  a  front  of  brass  and  a  tongue  of 
venom. 

"  OmQigenumque  Dedm  moostra,  et  latrator  Annbis, 
Contra  Neptunum  et  Yenerem,  contraque  Minervam 
Tela  tenent." 

But  it  is  neither  on  facts  nor  on  arguments  that  riavery 
seems  now  to  depend  for  protection.  It  neither  doubles,  nor 
stands  at  bay.  It  has  neither  the  ingenuity  of  the  hare,  nor 
the  intrepidity  of  the  lion.  It  defends  itself,  like  the  hunted 
polecat,  by  the  loathsomeness  with  which  it  taints  the  atmos- 
phere around  it ;  and  hopes  to  escape;,  b}'  disgusting  those 
whom  it  can  neither  weary  nor  subdue.  We  could  say  mucli 
on  this  subject.  But  the  sum  is,  that ''  the  worm  will  do  his 
kind^  —  and  we  have  a  more  important  task  to  perform.  It 
is  our  intention  to  analyse,  very  concisely,  the  valuable  work 
of  Mr,  Stephen,*  and  afterwards  to  offer  to  our  readers  some 
remarks  which  the  perusal  of.  it  has  suggested. 

Mr.  Stepheh  begins,  by  inquiring  into  the  origin  and  au- 
thority of  the  Colonial  Slave-laws.  It  has  been  commonly 
supposed  in  England,  that  there  exists  some  known  local  law 
in  tlie  Colonies,  distinct  from  the  law  of  England,  by  which 
the  bondage  of  the  Negjro  has  been  introduced  and  define<l. 
There  is,  however,  no  such  law.  The  Colonists  could,  at  no 
time,  venture  to  present  an  act  for  such  a  purpose  to  an 

1  BCr,  Stephen's  work  cannot,  of  coureef  embniee  any  changes  which 
may  have  taken  place  in  West  Indian  I^islation  during  the  last  eighte<>n 
months  or  two  years.  Some  partial  modincations  of  the  former  code  may 
hare  taken  place  daring  that  time  in  thre(^  or  four  of  tlie  colonies,  biU 
these  do  not  aftcct  ific  general  results. 
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English  sovereign.  The  Spanish  conquerors  and  the  roving 
pirates  of  the  Antilles  had  established  that  state :  and  the 
English  settlers  considered  themselves  as  succeeding  to  the 
rights  of  the  original  despoilers  of  America.  Those  rights, 
as  the  J  at  that  time  existed,  may  be  summed  up  in  one  short 
and  terrible  maxim,  —  that  the  slave  is  the  cUfSoUUe  property 
of  the  master.  It  is  desirable  that  this  should  be  known ; 
because,  aUliough  a  few  restraining  statutes  have  of  hue 
years  been  passed,  this  odious  principle  is  still  the  basis  of  all 
West  Indian  legislation.  It  is  pre-supposed  in  all  meliorat- 
ing acts.  It  is  the  rule,  and  the  restraints  are  exceptions. 
In  the  benefits  which  every  other  English  subject  derives 
fix>m  the  common  law,  the  Negro  has  no  share.  His  master 
may  lawfully  treat  him  as  he  pleases,  except  in  points  reg- 
ulated by  express  enactment 

Mr.  Stephen  proceeds  to  analyze  the  legal  nature  of  the 
relation  between  the  master  and  the  slave.  Throughout  the 
West  Indies,  slavery  is  a  constrained  service,-^ a  service 
without  wages.  In  some  of  the  colonies,  indeed,  there  are 
acts  which  regulate  the  time  of  labour,  and  the  amount  of  the 
subsistence  which  shall  be  given  in  return.  But,  from  causes 
to  which  we  shall  hereafter  advert,  these  acts  are  nugatory. 
In  other  islands,  even  these  ostensible  reforms  have  not  taken 
place :  and  the  owner  may  legally  give  his  slaves  as  much 
to  do,  and  as  little  to  eat,  as  he  thinks  fit. 

In  all  the  islands,  the  master  may  l<'<rally  imprison  his 
slave.  In  all  the  islands  he  may  legally  iiog  him ;  and  in 
some  of  the  islands  he  may  legally  flog  him  at  his  discretion. 
The  best  of  the  meliorating  acts  promise  little,  and  perform 
less.  By  some  of  them  it  is  enacted,  that  the  slave  shall 
not  be  flogged,  till  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  last  Eg- 
ging —  by  others,  that  he  shall  not  receive  more  than  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lashes  in  one  day.  These  law^,  useless  as 
they  are,  have  a  meaning.  But  there  are  others  which  add 
insult  to  cruelty.  In  some  of  the  Colonial  Codes,  there  are 
facetious  provisions  that  the  slave  shall  not  receive  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  lashes  at  one  time,  or  tor  one  fault. 
What  is  tlie  legal  definition  of  a  time?  Or  who  are  tiie 
legal  judges  of  a  fault  ?  If  the  master  should  chuse  to  say 
that  it  is  a  fault  in  his  slave  to  have  woolly  hair,  whom  does 
the  law  authorize  to  contradict  him  ? 

It  is  just  to  say,  that  the  murder  of  a  slave  is  now  a  cap« 
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ttal  crime.  But  the  West  Indtun  rules  of  evidence,  to  wtuch 
we  shall  hereafter  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  render 
the  execution  of  the  laws  on  this  subject  almost  impossible. 
The  most  atrocious  kinds  of  mutilation,  —  even  tliose  whicli 
in  England  are  punished  with  death, —  when  committed  upoii 
the  person  of  a  slave,  subject  the  offender  only  to  a  fint;,  or 
to  a  short  imprisonment.  In  Dominica,  for  instance,  *•  to 
maim,  deface,  mutilate,  or  cruelly  torture  "  a  slave,  is  a  crime 
which  is  to  be  expiated  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred pounds  currency,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  the 
term  of  three  months.  By  the  law  of  Jamaica,  a  master 
who  p<frpetratcs  any  outrage  short  of  murder  on  the  person 
of  a  slave,  is  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
pounds  currency,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  the  term 
of  12  months.  In  very  atrocious  cases,  the  court  may  direct 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  slave.  But  this,  though  a  benefit, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  Negro,  is  a  very  slight  aggravation 
of  tlie  punishment  of  the  master.  At  mo^  it  is  only  an 
addition  of  a  few  pounds  to  the  fine.  And  as  the  possession 
of  a  slave  who  has  been  maimed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der him  helpless,  is  rather  burdensome  than  profitable,  it 
would,  in  many  cases,  be  really  an  advantage  to  the  crim- 
inal. 

If  these  terrible  prerogatives  were  confined  to  the  mas- 
ter alone,  the  condition  of  the  slave  would  be  sufilciently 
wretched.  Yet  it  wouhl  not  be  witlioqt  alleviations,  llie 
proprietor  might  somciimes  be  restrained  by  a  sense  of  bis 
pecuniary  interest,  if  not  by  higher  considerations,  from  those 
extreme  outrages,  against  which  the  law  affords  so  scanty  a 
protection.  At  all  events,  during  his  absence,  his  Negroes 
would  enjoy  an  interval  of  security.  Unhappily,  the  Co- 
lonial Codes  permit  all  the  representatives  and  agents  of  the 
master,  black  and  white,  bond  and  free,  to  exercise  most  of 
his  despotic  powers. 

We  have  seen  that  the  slave  has  no  legal  property  in  his 
own  body.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  he  has  no 
property  in  any  thing  else,  —  that  all  his  acquisitions  belong, 
like  himself,  to  his  master.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  chattel.  We 
should  rather  say,  that  to  serve  the  purpose  of  rapacity  and 
tyranny,  he  is  alternately  considered  as  real  and  as  persoiml 
property.  He  may  be  sold  or  bequeaHied  at  the  pleasure  of 
his  master.    He  may  be  (nit  up  to  auction  by  process  of  Ltw, 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  or  legatees  of  his  master.  In 
either  of  these  ways  he  may  be,  in  a  moment,  torn  for  ever 
from  his  home,  his  associates,  his  own  children.  He  is,  in 
addition  to  this,  legally  a  subject  of  mortgages,  demises, 
leases,  settlements  in  tail,  in  remainder,  and  in  reversion. 
The  practice  of  raising  money  on  this  species  of  property, 
is  favoured  by  the  laws  of  all  the  Colonies,  and  has  been 
equally  fatal  to  the  owner  and  to  the  slave.  It  is  fatal  to  the 
owner,  because  it  enables  him  to  risk  capital  not  his  own,  in 
the  precarious  lottery  of  the  West  Indian  sugar  trade.  It  i « 
fatal  to  the  slave,  because,  in  the  first  place,  while  it  leaves 
to  the  master  all  his  power  to  oppress,  it  deprives  him  of  his 
power  to  manumit ;  and  secondly,  because  it  leads  the  master 
to  keep  possession  of  his  Negroes,  and  to  compel  them  to 
labour,  when  he  has  no  prospect  of  holding  them  long,  and 
is  therefore  naturally  inclined  to  make  as  much  by  them,  and 
to  spend  as  little  upon  them  as  possible,  —  a  fact  amply 
proved  by  the  miserable  state  in  which  the  gang  is  generally 
found,  when  transferred  from  the  ruined  planter  to  the  half 
ruined  mortgagee. 

Such  is  the  legal  condition  of  the  Negro,  considered  with 
reference  to  his  master.  We  shall  proceed  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  towards  free 
persons  in  general. 

He  is  not  competent  to  be  a  party  to  any  civil  action,  either 
as  plaintiff  or  defendant ;  nor  can  he  be  received  as  inform- 
ant or  prosecutor  against  any  person  of  free  condition.  He 
is  protected  only  as  a  horse  is  protected  in  this  country.  His 
owner  may  bring  an  action  against  any  person  who  may 
have  occasioned  the  loss  of  his  services.  But  it  is  plain  that 
the  slave  riiay  sustain  many  civil  injuries,  to  which  this  cir- 
cuitous mode  of  obtaining  redress  is  not  applicable ;  and 
even  when  it  is  applicable,  the  damages  are  awarded,  not  to 
the  injured  party,  but  to  his  master.  The  protection  which 
indictments  and  criminal  informations  afford,  is  also  of  very 
narrow  extent.  Many  crimes  which,  when  committed  against 
a  white  man,  are  considered  as  most  atrocious,  may  be  com* 
mitted  by  any  white  man  against  a  slave  with  perfect  impu- 
nity. To  rob  a  slave,  for  instance,  is,  in  most  of  the  islands, 
not  even  a  misdemeanour.  In  this  case,  the  grand  principle 
o(  Colonial  law  is  suspended.  The  property  of  a  slave,  it 
seems,  is  considered  as  belonging  to  his  owner  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  oppression,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  protectioti. 
By  the  meliorating  laws  of  some  of  the  Colonies,  the  crime 
of  highway  robbery  upon  a  Negro,  is  punished  by  fines, 
which,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  in  no  case  exceed  thirty 
pounds  currency. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  natural  right  of  self-defence  is 
^denied  to  the  slave.  By  the  laws  of  almost  all  the  islands  a 
slave  who  should  defend  himself  from  murder  or  torture,  tc 
the  injury  of  a  White  person,  though  such  White  person 
should  possess  no  authority  whatever  over  him,  might  be 
punished  with  death. 

We  now  come  to  the  laws  respecting  the  evidence  of 
slaves,  —  laws  which  the  Colonists  stoutly  defend,  —  and  with 
reason ;  for,  while  these  remain  unaltered,  the  meliorating 
acts,  feeble  at  best,  must  always  be  utterly  inefficient*  The 
testimony  of  these  unfortunate  beings  is  not  admissible  in 
any  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  against  a  White  person.  To 
this  general  rule  there  are,  in  a  very  few  of  the  smaller  Col- 
onies, some  partial  exceptions.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that 
eveiy  crime  may  be  easily  perpetrated  in  a  community  of 
which  only  one  member  in  ten  is  a  competent  witness.  The 
Governinent  have  pressed  this  point  on  the  consideration  of 
the  Colonial  Assemblies.  In  Jamaica,  the  proposed  amend- 
ments were  recently  negatived  by  a  majority  of  84  to  1. 
In  Barbadoes  tl>ey  have  met  with  a  similar  reception.  The 
only  excuse  we  ever  heard  made  for  so  disgraceful  a  law,  is 
this,  that  the  Negroes  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  obliga- 
tions of  an  oath,  and,  in  fact,  are  scarcely  responsible  beings. 
But  from  this  excuse  the  legislators  of  Jamaica  have  ex 
eluded  themselves,  by  enacting,  that  a  slave  who  commits 
perjury,  in  a  criminal  cause,  against  another  slave,  shall 
sutfer  the  same  punishment  as  the  prisoner,  if  convicted, 
would  have  suffered.  If  a  slave  be  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  an  oath,  why  is  he  admitted  as  a  witness  against  any 
human  being?  Why  is  he  punished,  in  some  cases,  with 
death,  for  an  offence  which  subjects  his  more  enlightened, 
and  therefore,  more  guilty  master,  only  to  transportation? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  [K)ssesses  the  moral  and  intellectual 
qualifications  which  are  required  in  a  witness,  why  is  he  not 
suffered  to  appear  against  an  European  ? 

But  we  must  proceed.     The  slave,  thus  excluded  from  th« 
protection  of  the  law,  is  subject  to  all  its  restraints.     He  un- 
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dergoes  the  miseries  of  a  beast  of  burden,  without  enjojin<; 
its  immunities.  He  is  bound,  notwithstandin;^  that  allegeil 
inferionty  of  his  understanding,  which  is  admitted  as  a  rea- 
son for  curtailing  his  rights,  but  not  for  lightening  his  respon- 
sibility, by  the  whole  of  the  criminal  code  which  is  in  force 
ag}iinst  free  persons.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  he  is  subjected 
to  another  most  unjust  and  cruel  code,  made  for  his  class 
alone.  If  he  flies  from  the  colony,  he  is  put  to  death.  If 
he  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  plantation  to  which  he  is 
attached,  without  a  written  permission,  he  is  liable  to  be 
severely  punished.  Actions  in  themselves  perfectly  inno- 
cent, —  buying  or  selling  certain  goods  in  a  market,  — 
raising  certain  descriptions  of  produce,  —  possessing  certain 
species  of  live  stock,  —  are  crimes  for  which  the  Negro  is 
punished,  unless  he  can  produce  a  written  authority  from  his 
owner.  In  some  of  the  Islands,  not  even  the  command  of 
his  owner  is  admitted  as  an  excuse.  To  beat  a  drum,  to 
blow  a  horn,  to  dance,  to  play  at  quoits,  to  throw  squibs,  to 
make  fireworks,  are  all  offences  when  committed  by  a  slave, 
and  subject  him  to  the  cruel  chastisement  of  the  whip.  When 
things  merely  indifferent  are  visited  with  such  severe  pen- 
alties, it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  real  delinquencies  arc 
not  very  mercifully  dealt  with.  In  fact,  many  actions  for 
which  a  White  man  is  only  imprisoned,  or  otherwise  slightly 
punished,  if  punished  at  all,  are  capital  crimes  when  commit- 
ted by  a  slave.  Such  are  stealing,  or  attempting  to  steal,  to 
the  value  of  12d.  currency,  killing  any  animal  of  the  value 
of  6s.,  uttering  mutinous  words,  and  a  long  list  of  equally 
heinous  crimes.  We  have  alre^idy  mentioned  the  infamous 
law  which  exists  in  Jamaica  on  the  subject  of  perjury.  An- 
other of  a  most  kingly  character  is  in  force  in  the  same 
Island.  To  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  any  of  the 
White  inhabitants,  (God  bless  their  Majesties  I)  is  an  enor- 
mity for  which  a  slave  is  punished  with  death.  It  is  con- 
trary to  the  duty  of  their  allegiance! 

Such  is  the  penal  code  to  which  the  slaves  are  subject. 
The  manner  in  which  they  are  tried  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
disgraceful.  On  charges  which  do  not  affect  their  lives,  a 
nngle  justice  is,  for  the  most  part,  competent  to  decide.  In 
capital  cases,  several  justices  must  attend,  and,  in  most  of 
the  Colonies,  a  Jury  is  summoned,  if  that  name  can  be  ap- 
plied where  there  is  neither  parity  of  condition  nor  right  of 
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challenge.  No  indictment  is  preferred  No  previous  inve*- 
litration  takes  place  before  a  Grand  Jury.  In  moet  of  the 
Islands  no  record  is  drawn  up.  In  some,  it  is  enacted,  that 
the  execution  shall  immediately  follow  the  sentence.  The 
prisoner  is  now  sufficiently  lucky  to  h**  hanged.  But  for- 
merly it  was  not  unusual  to  inflict  what  the  Colonial  codes 
style  "  exemplary  punishment"  When  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient to  exercise  this  right,  the  offender  was  roasted  alive, 
hung  up  in  irons  to  perish  by  thirst,  or  shut  up  in  a  cage 
and  starved  to  death !  These  punishments  were  commonly 
reserve<l  for  wretches  who  had  committed  the  dialiolical 
crime  of  insurrection  against  the  just  and  paternal  govern- 
ment,  of  which  we  have  feebly  attempted  to  delineate  tlie 
excellence. 

The  bonda^^e,  of  which  we  have  given  this  description,  is 
hereditary.  It  is  entailed  on  the  posterity  of  the  slave  to  the 
remotest  generations.  The  law  does  not  compel  his  master 
to  enfranchise  him,  on  receiving  a  fair  price.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  interferes  to  prevent  the  master,  even  when  so 
inclined,  from  giving  him  his  liberty.  Li  some  of  tlie  islands 
a  direct  tax  is  imposed  on  manumission ;  and  in  all,  the  en- 
couragement which  is  given  to  the  practice  of  raising  money 
on  Negroes  by  mortgage,  tends  to  (obstruct  their  liberation. 

Slavery  in  the  West  Indies  is  confined  to  Negroes  and 
people  of  colour.  This  circumstance  is  peculiar  to  the 
slavery  of  the  New  World ;  and  its  efl^ts  are  most  calam- 
itous. The  external  peculiarities  of  the  African  race  are 
thus  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  Colonists  with  every  thing 
degrading,  and  are  considered  as  the  disgusting  livery  of  tlra 
most  abject  servitude.  Ilence  it  is,  that  the  free  Negroes 
and  Mulattoes  lie  under  so  many  legal  disabilities,  and  expe- 
rience such  contemptuous  treatment,  that  their  (»ndition  can 
be  esteemed  desirable  only  when  oompai*ed  wiih  tlie  bon^lage 
to  which  it  has  succeeded.  Of  the  rules  to  which  this  elH»s 
is  subjected,  we  shall  notice  only  one  of  the  most  odious. 
We  speak  of  the  presumption  against  liberty,  which  is  a  i-ec- 
ognised  principle  of  colonial  law.  The  West  Indian  maxim 
is,  that  every  Negro  and  Mulatto  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
slave,  till,  by  documentary  evidence,  he  can  be  proved  to 
be  otherwise.  It  may  be  notorious,  that  he  has  been  free 
^4ince  he  first  resided  in  the  colony,  —  llmt  he  lias  lived 
twenty  ^ears  in  England,  —  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  Uayti  or 
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Colombia.  All  this  is  immaterial.  If  he  cannot  produco 
a  deed  of  manumission,  he  is  liable  to  be  put  up  to  sale  by 
public  auction !  On  this  subject  remarks  would  be  superflu- 
ous.    Thank  God,  we  are  writing  for  a  free  people. 

We  have  now  accompanied  Mr.  Stephen  through  most  of 
the  leading  topics  of  his  work.  We  have  occasionally  de- 
parted from  his  arrangement,  which  indeed  is  not  always  the 
most  convenient.  Thk*,  liowever,  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to 
the  author,  but  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  work 
was  composed.  If  there  be  any  thing  else  to  which  we 
should  be  inclined  to  object,  it  is  to  the  lengthened  parallels 
which  Mr.  Stephen  draws  between  the  Slave  laws  of  the  West 
Indies  and  those  which  have  existed  in  other  countries.  He 
is  not,  we  think,  too  severe  upon  our  Colonists.  But  we 
suspect  that  he  is  a  little  too  indulgent  to  the  Greeks  and 
Roiiians.  These  passages  are,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  high 
degree  curious  and  ingenious,  though  perhaps  too  long  and  too 
fi'equent.  Such  blemishes,  however,  if  they  can  be  called 
such,  detract  but  in  a  very  slight  degree  from  the  value  of 
a  book  eminently  distinguished  by  the  copiousness  and  nov- 
elty of  the  information  which  it  affords,  by  the  force  of  its 
reasoning,  and  by  the  energy  and  animation  of  its  style. 

We  have  not  alluded  to  that  part  of  the  work,  in  which 
the  lamentable  suite  of  the  law,  on  the  subject  of  religious 
instruction,  is  described ;  because  the  evil  has  been  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  something  intended  for  a  remedy 
has  at  last  been  provided.  The  imagined  specific,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  is  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment.  This 
measure,  we  doubc  not,  is  well  intended.  But  we  feel  con- 
vinced that,  unless  combined  with  other  reforms,  it  will  prove 
ahnost  wholly  useless.  The  immorality  and  iri'eligion  of  the 
slaves  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  political  and 
personal  degradation.  They  are  not  considered  by  the  law 
a<j  human  beings.  And  they  have  therefore,  in  some  meas- 
ure, ceased  to  be  human  beings.  They  must  become  men 
before  they  can  become  Christians.  A  great , effect  may, 
under  fortunate  circumstances,  have  been  wrought  on  partic- 
ular individuals :  But  those  who  believe  that  any  extensive 
effect  can  be  produced  by  religious  instruction  on  this  miser- 
able race,  may  beUeve  in  the  famous  conversion  wrought  by 
St.  Anthony  on  the  fish.  Can  a  preacher  prevail  on  his 
hearers  strictly  to  fulfil  their  conjugal  duties  in  a  country 
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where  no  protection  is  given  to  their  conjugal  rights,  —  in  9 
country  where  the  husband  and  wife  may,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  master,  or  by  process  of  law,  be  in  an  instant,  separated 
for  ever?     Can  he  persuade  them  to  rest  on  the  Sunday,  in 
Colonies  where  the  law  appoints  that  time  for  the  market^^? 
Is  there  any  lesson  which  a  Christian  minister  is  more  ih>I- 
emnly  bound  to  teach,  —  is  there  any  lesson  which  it  in,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  —  more  important  for  a  convert  to 
learn,  than  that  it  is  a  duty  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  unlaw- 
ful commands  of  superiors?     Are  the  new  pastors  of  ih« 
slaves  to  inculcate  thjs  principle  or  not?    In  other  worda,  are 
the  slaves  to  remain  uninstructed  in  the  fundametital  laws  of 
Christian  morality,  or  are  their  teachers  to  be  hang^  ?    This 
is  the  alternative.     We  all  remember  that  it  was  made  a 
charge  against  Mr.  Smith,  that  he  had  read  an  inflammatory 
chapter  of  the  Bible  to  his  congregation,  —  excellent  encour- 
agement for  their  future  teachers  to  ''declare  unto  them," 
according  to  the  expression  of  an  old  divine,  far  too  metli- 
odistical  to  be  considered  as  an  authority  in  the  West  Indiets 
"  the  whole  counsel  of  Grod." 

The  great  body  of  the  Colonists  liave  re«)lutely  opposed 
religious  instruction ;  and  they  are  in  the  right.  They  know, 
though  their  misinformed  friends  in  Englsmd  do  not  know, 
that  Christianity  and  slavery  cannot  long  exist  together.  We 
have  already  given  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  great  body  of 
the  Negroes  can  never,  while  their  political  state  i*enialus  the 
same,  be  expected  to  become  Christians.  But,  if  that  were 
possible,  we  are  sure  that  their  political  state  would  very 
speedily  be  changed.  At  every  step  which  the  Negro  makes 
in  the  knowledge  and  discrimination  of  right  and  wrong, 
he  will  learn  to  refirobate  more  and  more  the  system  under 
which  he  lives.  He  will  not  indeed  be  so  prone 'to  engage 
in  rash  and  foolish  tumults ;  but  he  will  be  as  willing  as  he 
now  is  to  struggle  for  liberty,  and  far  more  capable  of  strug- 
gling with  effect.  The  forms  in  which  Christianity  has  been 
at  different  times  disguised,  have  been  often  hostile  to  liberty. 
But  wherever  the  spirit  has  surmounted  the  forms,  — in 
France,  during  the  wars  of  the  Huguenots,  —  in  Holland, 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  —  in  Scotland,  at  the  time  of 
the  Refbi-mation,  —  in  England,  through  the  whole  eontest 
against  the  Stuarts,  from  their  accession  to  their  expulsion, — 
ia   New -England,   through    its   whole    history,  —  in   every 
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place,  — in  every  a^e,  —  it  has  in:f(pired  a  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion, and  a  love  of  freedom  !  It  would  be  thus  in  the  West- 
IiKlie^.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  press  a  few 
detached  texts  into  the  cause  of  tyranny,  have  never  pro- 
liuced  any  extensive  effect.  Those  who  cannot  refute  them 
by  rca-^oning  and  comparison,  will  be  hurried  forward  by  the 
sense  of  intolerable  wrongs,  and  the  mtulness  of  wounded 
iiffection.  All  this  the  Colonists  have  discovered ;  ami  we 
foel  assured  that  they  will  never  suffer  religious  instruction 
to  be  unreservedly  given  to  the  slaves.  In  that  case,  the 
Kstablishroent  will  degenerate  into  a  job.  This  is  no  chi- 
merical apprehension.  There  have  been  clergymen  in  the 
West-Indies  for  many  years  past ;  and  what  have  they  done 
for  the  Negroes?  In  what  have  they  conduced,  either  to 
(heir  temporal  or  to  their  spiritual  welfare?  Doubtle:^  there 
have  been  respectable  men  among  them.  But  is  it  not  noto- 
rious, that  the  benefices  of  the  colonies  have  been  repeatedly 
given  to  the  outcasts  of  E^^glish  society,  —  men  whom  the 
inhabitants  would  not  venture  to  employ  as  book-keepers, 
yet  whom  they  desired  to  retain  as  boon  companions?  Any 
person  who  will  look  over  the  Parliamentary  papers  which 
contain  the  answers  returned  by  the  colonial  clergy  to  certain 
(((leries  sent  out  a  few  years  ago  by  Lord  Bathurst,  will  see 
some  curious  instances  of  the  ignorance,  the  idleness,  and  the 
K^vity  of  that  body.  Why  should  the  new  Bstablishment  be 
le;4s  corrupt  than  the  old  ?  The  dangers  to  which  it  is  ex- 
po.sed  are  the  same ;  we  do  not  see  that  its  securities  are 
much  greater.  It  has  Bishops,  no  doubt ;  aad  when  we  ob- 
serve that  Bisliops  are  mcve  active  than  their  inferiors  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  begin  to  hope  that  they 
may  be  useful  oa  the  other. 

These  reforms  have  began  at  the  wrong  end.  ''  Grod,"  says 
old  Hooker,  no  enemy  to  Episcopal  Establishments,  ^^  first 
a:<signed  Adam  maintenance  for  life,  and  then  appointed  him 
'i  biw  to  observe."  Our  ruhers  would  have  done  well  to  imi- 
Uite  the  example,  —  to  give  some  security  to  the  hearth  and 
to  the  back  of  the  slave,  before  they  sent  him  Bishops,  Arch- 
deacons, and  Chancellors  and  Chapters. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Stepl»en  has,  we  think,  disposed  for  ever 

of  Kome  ot'  the  principal  arguments  which  are  urged  by  the 

Coloni^sLs.     Jf  those  who  conscientiously  support  slavery  be 

open  to  conviction,  if  itu  dishonest  advocates  be  su.soeptible 
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of  shame,  they  can  surely  never  a^^ain  resort  to  that  mode  of 
defence,  which    they   have  so  often   em  ploy  «1    when    bard 
pressed  hy  some  particular  case  of  oppression.     On    sach 
occasions  their  cry  has  been,  "  These  are  individual  instances. 
You  must  not  deduce  general  conclusions  from  them.     What 
would  you  say,  if  we  were  to  form  our  estimate  uf  Rnglisii 
fsociety  fi'om  the  Police  Re{)orts,  or  the  Newtjate  Calendar? 
Look  at  the  rules,  and  not  at  the  exceptions."     Here.  tlien« 
we  have  those  boasted  rules.    And  what  are  they  ?     We  find 
that  the  actions  which  other  societies  punish  as  crimen  ar«^ 
in  the  West  Indies  sanctioned  by  law;*— that  practices,  of 
which  England  aifoi'ds  no  example  but  in  the  records  of  the 
jail  and  the  gibbet,  are  there  suffered  to  exist  unpunished ;  — 
that  atrocities  may  there  be  perpetrated  in  the  drawing-room 
or  in  the  market-place,  on  the  persons  of  untried  and  uncon* 
victed  individuals,  which  here  would  scarcely  find  an  asylum 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Blood-Bowl  House. 

Is  it  any  answer  to  this  charge,  now  nM)st  fully  established, 
to  say  that  we  too  have  our  crimes  ?  Unquestionably,  under 
all  systems,  however  wise,  under  all  circumstances,  however 
fortunate,  the  passions  of  men  will  incite  them  to  evil.  The 
most  vigilant  polioe,  the  roost  rigid  tribunals,  the  severed 
penalties,  are  but  imperfect  restraints  upon  avarice  and  re- 
venge. What  then  must  be  the  case  when  these  restraints 
are  withdrawn  ?  In  England  there  is  a  l^al  remedy  for 
every  injury.  If  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  were  to  treat 
the  poorest  pauper  in  St  Giles's  as  the  best  code  in  the  West 
Indies  authorizes  a  master  to  treat  his  slave,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  him  that  he  had  never  been  born.  Yet  even  here  wc 
find,  that  wherever  power  is  given,  it  is  occasionally  abused ; 
that  magistrates,  not  having  the  fear  of  the  Court  of  King\s 
Bench  before  their  eyes,  will  sometimes  be  guilty  of  injustice 
and  tyranny,  that  even  parents  will  sometimes  starve,  tor- 
ture, murder  the  helpless  beings  to  whom  they  have  given 
life.  And  is  it  not  evident,  that  where  there  are  fewer  checks, 
th<'.rc  will  be  more  cruelty  ? 

But  we  are  told,  the  manners  of  a  people,  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  are  of  more  real  consequence  than  any  written 
wde.  Many  things,  it  is  confessed,  in  the  Colonial  laws,  are 
3ruel  and  unjust  in  theory :  but  we  are  assured  tliat  the  feel- 
mg  of  the  Colonists  renders  the  practical  operation  of  the 
system  lenient  and  liberal.     We  answer,  that  public  feeling, 
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(hou<!:h  an  excellent  auxilinry  to  laws,  always  has  been,  and 
always  must  be,  a  miserable  and  inefficient  substitute  for 
them.  The  rules  of  evidence  on  which  public  opinion  pro- 
ceeds are  defective,  and  its  decisions  am  c^ipricious.  Its 
condemnation  frequently  spares  the  guilty,  and  falls  oi\  the 
innocent.  It  is  terrible  to  sensitive  ami  j^enerous  minds; 
but  it  is  disregarded  by  th«*e  whose  hardened  def»ravity 
most  requires  restraint.  Hence  its  decrees,  however  saluta* 
ry,  unless  supported  by  the  clearer  definitions  and  jtronger 
sanctions  of  legislation,  will  be  daily  and  hourly  infringed ; 
and  with  principles  which  rest  only  on  public  opinion,  frequent 
infraction  amounts  to  a  repeal.  Nothing  that  is  very  com- 
mon can  be  very  disgraceful.  Thus  public  opinion,  when 
not  strengthened  by  positive  enactment,  is  first  defied,  and 
then  vitiated.  At  best  it  is  a  feeble  check  to  wickedness, 
and  at  last  it  becomes  its  most  powerful  auxiliary. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  a  system  of  slavery,  public 
opinion  must  be  utterly  inefficacious ;  and  that  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  the  opinion  of  the  slaves  themselves  .goes  for 
nothing.  The  desii*e  which  we  feel  to  obtain  the  approba- 
tion, and  to  avoid  the  censure  of  our  neighbours,  is  no  innate 
or  universal  sentiment.  It  always  springs,  directly  or  indi* 
rectly,  from  consideration  of  the  power  which  others  possess 
to  serve  or  to  injure  us.  The  good  will  of  the  lower  orders, 
is  courted  only  in  countries  where  they  possess  political  priv- 
ileges, and  where  there  is  much  they  can  give,  and  much  that 
they  can  take  away.  Their  opinion  is  important  or  unim« 
portant,  in  proportion  as  their  legal  rights  are  great  or  small. 
It  can,  therefore,  never  be  a  substitute  for  legal  rights.  Does 
a  Smithfield  drover  care  for  the  love  or  hatred  of  his  oxen  ? 
and  yet  his  oxen,  since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Martin's  meliorate 
ing  act,  are  scarcely  in  a  more  unprotected  condition  than  the 
slaves  in  our  islands. 

The  opinion  then,  which  is  to  guard  the  slaves  from  the 
oppressions  of  the  privileged  order,  is  the  opinion  of  the  priv^ 
ileged  order  itaelf.  A  vast  authority  is  intrusted  to  the 
master  —  the  law  imposes  scarcely  any  restraints  upon  him 
—  and  we  are  required  to  believe,  that  the  place  of  all  other 
checks  will  be  fully  supplied  by  the  general  sense  of  those 
who  participate  in  his  power  and  his  temptations.  This  may 
be  reason  at  Kingston;  but  will  it  pass  at  Westminster? 
We  are  not  inveighing  against  the  whitie  inhabitants  of  th^ 
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West  Indies.  We  do  not  say  that  they  are  naturally  more 
cruel  or  more  sensual  than  ourselves.  But  we  say  that  they 
are  men  ;  and  they  desire  to  be  considered  as  angels !  —  we 
say  as  angels,  for  to  no  human  being,  however  generous  and 
beneficent,  to  no  philanthropist,  to  no  fathers  of  the  church, 
could  powers  like  theirs  be  safely  intrusted.  Such  authority 
a  parent  ought  not  to  have  over  his  children.  They  ask  very 
complacently,  "Are  we* men  of  a  different  species  from  your- 
selves? We  come  among  you  ;  —  we  mingle  with  you  in  all 
your  kinds  of  business  and  pleasure ;  —  we  buy  and  sell  with 
you  on  Change  in  the  morning ;  —  we  dance  with  your  daugh- 
ters in  the  evening.  Are  not  our  manners  civil  ?  Are  not 
our  dinners  good?  Are  we  not  kind  friends,  fair  dealers, 
generous  benefactors  ?  Are  not  our  names  in  the  subscrip- 
tion lists  6f  all  your  charities  ?  And  can  you  believe  that 
we  are  such  monsters  as  the  saints  represent  us  to  be  ?  Can 
you  imagine  that,  by  merely  crossing  the  Atlantic,  we  ac- 
quire a  new  nature? "  We  reply.  You  are  not  men  of  a  dif- 
ferent species  from  ourselves;  and,  therefore,  we  will  not 
give  you  powers  with  which  we  would  not  dare  to  trust  our* 
selves.  We  know  that  your  passions  are  like  oars.  We 
know  that  your  restraints  are  fewer;  and,  therefore,  we 
know  that  your  crimes  must  be  greater.  Are  despotic  sover* 
eigns  men  of  harder  hearts  by  nature  than  their  snbjects  ? 
Are  they  born  with  a  hereditary  thirst  fbr  blood  —  with  a 
natural  incapacity  for  friendship?  Surely  not.  Yet  what 
is  their  general  character?  False  —  cruel  —  licentious^ 
ungratef\il.  Many  of  them  hare  performed  single  acts  of 
splendid  generosity  and  heroism ;  a  fiew  may  be  named  Mrfaose 
general  administration  has  been  salutary ;  btrt  scarcely  one 
has  pas*^ed  through  life  without  committing  at  least  some 
one  atro'Jous  act,  from  the  guilt  and  infamy  of  which  restrict- 
ing laws  would  have  saved  him  and  his  victims.  If  Henry 
VIII.  held  been  a  private  man,  he  m^ht  have  torn  his  wife's 
ruf!',  and  kfcked  her  lap-dog.  He  was  a  King,  find  he  cut  off 
her  head  —  not  that  his  passions  were  more  brutal  than  those 
of  many  other  men,  but  that  they  were  less  restrained.  How 
many  of  the  West  Indian  overseers  can  boast  of  the  piety 
and  magnanimity  of  Theodosius  ?  Yet,  in  a  single  moment 
of  anger,  that  amiable  prince  destroyed  more  innocent  people 
than  all  the  ruffians  in  Europe  stab  in  f^y  years.  Thus  it 
b  with  a  ma-<ter  in  tfie  Colonies.     We  will  suppose  Him  to 
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be  a  good  natured  man,  hut  subject,  like  other  raen,  to  occa- 
tuonal  fits  of  passion.  He  gives  an  order.  It  is  slowly  or 
negligently  executed.  In  Enj^^land  he  would  grumble,  per- 
haps swear  a  little.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  law  empowers 
hun  to  inflict  a  severe  flogging  on  tlie  loiterer.  Are  we  very 
uncharitable  in  supposing  that  he  will  sometimes  exercise  his 
privilege  ? 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  person  who  is  humane  in 
England  will  be  humane  to  his  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies. 
Notliing  is  so  capi'icious  and  inconsistent  as  the  compassion 
of  men.  The  Bomans  were  people  of  tlie  same  flesh  and 
bloo<l  with  ourselves  —  they  loved  their  friends  —  they  cried 
at  tragedies  —  they  gave  money  to  beggars ;  —  yet  we  know 
their  fondness  for  gladiatorial  shows.  When,  by  oixler  of 
Pompey,  some  elephants  were  tortured  in  the  amphitheatre^ 
the  audience  was  so  shocked  at  the  yells  and  contortions 
by  which  the  poor  creatures  expressed  their  agony,  that  they 
hurst  fortli  into  execrations  against  their  favourite  general. 
The  same  people,  in  the  same  place,  had  probably  oflen  given 
the  fatal  twirl  of  the  thumb  which  condemned  some  gallant 
barbarian  to  receive  the  sword.  In  our  own  time,  many  a 
roan  shoots  partridges  in  such  numbers  that  he  is  compelled 
to  bury  them»  who  would  chastise  his  son  for  amusing  him- 
self with  the  equally  interesting,  and  not  more  cruel  di- 
version, of  catching  flies  and  tearing  them  to  pieces.  The  dro- 
ver goads  oxen  —  the  fishmonger  crimps  cod  —  the  dragoon 
sabres  a  Frenchman  —  the  Spanish  Inquisition  burns  a  Jew 
—  the  Irisi)  gentleman  torments  a  Catholic.  These  persons 
are  not  necessarily  destitute  of  feeling.  Each  of  them  would 
shrink  from  any  cruel  employment,  except  that  to  which  his 
situation  has  familiarized  him. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  West  Indians  will 
ever  convince  the  people  of  England  that  their  practice  is 
merciful,  and  that  i^  by  making  their  laws  merciful.  We 
'cannot  understand  why  men  should  so  tenaciously  fight  for 
powers  which  tliey  do  not  mean  to  exercise.  If  the  oppres- 
sive privileges  of  the  master  be  nominal  and  not  real,  let 
him  cede  them,  and  silence  calumny  at  once  and  for  ever. 
Let  him  cede  them  for  his  own  honour.  Let  him  cede  them 
in  compliance  with  the  desire,  the  vain  and  superfluous 
desire,  we  will  suppose,  of  the  people  of  England.  Is  the 
repeal  of  laws  which  have  become  obsolete,  —  is  the  prohibi* 
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tion  of  crimes  which  nre  never  committed,  too  great  a  leliirn 
for  a  bounty  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  a  pro- 
tecting duty  most  injurious  to  the  manufacturers  of  England 
and  the  cultivators  of  Hindostan,  for  an  army  which  alone 
protects  from  inevitable  ruin  the  lives  and  po.-ssessions  of  the 
Colonists  ? 

The  fact  notoriously  is,  that  West  Indian  manners  give 
protection  even  to  those  extreme  enormities  against  which 
the  West  Indian  laws  proride.  We  have  already  adverted 
to  one  of  the  most  ordinary  sophisms  of  our  opponents. 
"  Why,"  they  exclaim,  "  is  oar  whole  body  to  be  censured  for 
the  depravity  of  a  few  ?  Every  society  has  its  miscreants. 
If  we  had  our  Hodge,  you  had  your  Thdrtell.  If  we  had 
our  Huggins,  you  had  your  Wall.  No  candid  reasoner  will 
ground  general  charges  on  individual  cases."  The  rela- 
tion is  simple.  When  a  community  does  nothing  to  prevent 
guilt,  it  ought  to  bear  the  blame  of  it  Wickedness,  when 
punished,  is  disgraceful  only  to  the  offender.  Unpimished,  it 
is  disgraceful  to  the  whole  society.  Our  charge  against  the 
Colonists  is  not  that  crimes  are  perpi^trated  among  them, 
but  that  they  are  tolerated.  We  will  give  a  single  instance. 
Since  the  West  Indians  are  fond  of  referring  to  our  Newgale 
Calendar,  we  will  place,  side  by  side,  a  leaf  from  that  melan- 
choly Register,  and  another  from  the  West  Indian  Annals. 

Mr.  Wall  was  Governor  at  Qoree.  In  that  situation  be 
Hogged  a  man  to  death,  on  pretence  of  mutiny.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England,  he  was  indicted  tor  murder.  He  escaped 
to  the  Continent.  For  twenty  years  he  remained  in  exile. 
For  twenty  years  the  English  people  retained  the  impression 
of  his  crime  unelfaced  within  their  hearts.  He  shilled  his 
residence  —  he  disguised  his  person  —  he  changed  his  name, 
—  still  their  eyes  were  upon  him,  for  evil,  and  not  for  good. 
At  length,  conceiving  that  all  danger  was  at  an  end,  be  re- 
turned. He  was  tried,  convicted,  and  banged,  amidst  the 
huzzas  of  an  innumerable  multitude.^ 

Edward  Huggins  of  Nevis,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  flogged 
upwards  of  twenty  slaves  in  the  public  market-place,  with 
su  *h  severity  as  to  produce  the  death  of  one,  and  to  ruin  the 

1  We  should  be  fkr,  indeed,  from  applauding  those  shoots,  if  they  wera 
!he  exiUtation  of  cruelty;  but  they  aro8o  from  the  apprclicnsion  that  Court 
favour  WII8  about  to  save  the  criminal ;  and  the  feeling  expressed  was  fui 
the  triumph  of  justice. 
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constitutions  of  many.  He  liad  grro^sly  violated  the  law  of 
the  Colony,  which  prescribes  a  limit  to  such  infliction^a.  H<^ 
had  violated  it  in  open  day,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  magis- 
trate.  He  was  indicted  by  the  law  officer  of  the  crown. 
His  advocate  acknowledged  the  facts,  but  argued  that  the  act 
on  which  he  was  tried,  wa^  passed  only  to  silence  the  zealots 
in  England,  and  was  never  intended  to  be  enforcc'd.  Hug- 
gins  was  acquitted !  But  that  was  a  trifle.  Some  members 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  lost  their  seats  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, for  taking  part  against  him.  A  printer  of  a  neighbour- 
ing island  was  convicted  of  a  lil>el,  merely  for  publishing  an 
official  report  of  the  evidence,  transmitted  to  him  by  author- 
ity. In  a  word,  he  was  considered  as  a  martyr  to  the  com- 
mon cause,  and  grew  in  influence  and  popularity ;  while  a 
most  respectable  planter,  an  enlightened  and  accomplished 
gentleman,  Mr.  Tobin,  who,  nobly  despising  the  prejudices 
of  his  class,  had  called  the  attention  of  the  government  to 
these  diabolical  outrages,  was  menaced  with  prosecutions, 
assailed  with  slandei*s,  and  preserved  oi^ly  by  blindness  from 
challenges. 

Let  these  cases  l)e  compared.  We  do  not  say  that  Wall 
was  not  as  bad  a  man  as  Huggina ;  but  we  do  siiy  that  the 
English  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  tlw  crime  of  Wall, 
and  that  the  public  character  of  the  people  of  Nevis  suffers 
seriously  by  the  crime  of  Huggi ns.  They  have  adopted  the 
guilt,  and  they  must  share  in  the  infamy.  We  know  that 
the  advocates  of  slavery  affect  to  deride  this  and  similar  nar- 
ratives as  old  and  threadbare.  They  sneer  at  them  in  <ton- 
versation,  and  cough  them  down  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  it  is  in  vain.  They  are  written  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people ;  and  they  will  be  remembered  when  all  the  smooth 
nothings  of  all  the  official  defenders  of  such  transactions  are 
forgotten. 

The  truth  is  simply  this.  Bad  laws  and  bad  customs, 
reciprocally  producing  and  produced  by  each  other,  have 
given  to  the  Whites  in  all  the  slave  islands  —  Dutch,  Span- 
ish, French  and  English  —  a  peculiar  character,  in  which 
almost  all  the  traits,  which,  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  dis- 
tinguish the  different  nations,  are  lost.  We  think  we  describe 
that  character  sufficiently  when  we  call  it  the  despotic  char- 
acter. In  nothing  does  this  temper  more  strongly  appear 
ilian  in  the  rage  and  contempt  with  which  the  Colonists 
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receive  every  command,  and  indeed  every  admonition,  from 
the  authorities  of  the  mother  country.     When  the  territortal 
power  and  the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany have  been  at  stake,  has  that  great  body  conducted  it-^olf 
thus?     Do  even  foreign   powers  ti*eat  us  in  this  manner? 
We  have  often  remonstrated  with  the  greatest  sovereigns  of 
the  Continent  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade.     We  bare 
been  repulsed  —  we  have  been  deluded.    But  by  whom  have 
we  been   insulted?     The  representations  of  the  King   and 
people  of  England  have  never  been  met  with  outrageous 
f?com  and  anger,  —  except  by  the  men  who  owe  their  food  to 
our  bounties,  and  their  lives  to  our  troops.     To  the  most 
gentle  and  moderate  advice,  to  the  suggestions  of  the  ino<^ 
respectable  of  the  West  Indian  propnetors  resident  in  Kng- 
land,  they  reply  only  in  ravings  of  absurd  slander,  or  impo- 
tent defiance.     The  essays  in  their  newspapers,  the  speeche?* 
of  their  legislators,  the   resolutions  of  their  vestries,  are, 
almost   without    exception,    mere    collections   of  rancorous 
abuse,  unmixed  with' argument.     If  the  Antislnvei-y  Society 
would  publish  a  small  tract,  containing  simply  the  leading 
articles  of  five  or  six  numbers  of  the  Jamaica  Gazette,  whh- 
out  note  or  comment,  they  would,  we  believe,  do  more  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  their  adversaries  than  by  any  other 
means  which  can  be  devised.     Such  a  collection  would  ex- 
hibit to  the  country  the  real  nature  of  that  malignant  spirit 
which  banished  Salisbury,  which  destroyed  Smith,  and  which 
broke  the  honest  heart  of  Ramsay. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  most  of  these  zealots  of  slavery 
have  little  or  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  question.  If  the 
colonies  should  be  mined,  the  loss  will  fall,  not  upon  the 
book-keepei's,  the  Overseers,  the  herd  of  needy  emigrants 
who  make  up  the  noisy  circles  of  Jamaica ;  but  upon  the 
Ellises,  the  Hibberts,  the  Mannings,  men  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble characters  and  enlightened  minds  in  the  country.  They 
might  have  been  excused,  if  any  person  could  be  excused, 
for  employing  violent  and  abusive  language.  Yet  they  have 
conducted  thems^es,  not  perliaps  exactly  as  we  might  wish 
them,  but  still  like  gentlemen,  like  men  of  sense,  like  men 
of  feeling.  Why  is  this  ?  Simply  because  they  live  in  Eng- 
land, and  participate  in  English  feelings.  The  Colonists,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  degraded  by  familiarity  with  op|)ressit>n. 
Let  us  not  be  deceived.     The  cry  which  refunds  from  ihc 
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West  Indies  is  raised  by  men,  who  are  trembling  less  for 
their  property  than  for  the  privileges  of  tl>eir  caste.  These 
ore  the  persons  who  love  slavery  for  its  own  sake.  The 
declarations  so  often  made  by  the  Parliament,  by  the  Min- 
isters, by  the  deadliest  enemies  of  slavery,  that  tlie  interests 
of  all  parties  will  be  fairly  considei*ed,  and  that  wherever  a 
ja<t  cliiim  to  compensation  can  be  established,  compensation 
will  be  given,  bring  no  comfoi*t  to  them.  They  may  have 
no  possessions,  but  they  have  white  faces.  Should  compen- 
sation be  given,  few  of  them  will  receive  a  sixpence ;  but 
they  will  lose  the  power  of  oppi*essing  with  impunity  every 
man  who  has  a  black  skin.  And  it  is  to  these  men,  who 
have  scarcely  any  interest  in  the  value  of  colonial  property, 
but  who  have  a  deep  interest,  —  the  interest  of  a  petty  tyr- 
anny, and  a  despicable  pride  in  the  maintenance  of  colonial 
injustice,  that  the  British  Parliament  is  required  to  give  up 
its  unquestionable  right  of  superintendence  over  every  part 
of  our  empire.  If  this  were  requested  as  a  matter  of  indul- 
gence, or  rec*ommended  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  we  might 
well  be  surprised.  But  it  is  demanded  as  a  constitutional 
right.  On  what  does  this  right  rest?  On  what  statute?  On 
wimt  cluirter?  On  what  precedent?  On  what  analogy? 
That  the  uniform  practice  of  past  ages  has  been  against  their 
claim,  they  themselves  do  not  venture  to  deny.  Do  they 
mean  to  assert,  tliaX  a  parliament  in  wliich  they  are  not  rep- 
resented ought  not  to  legislate  for  them  ?  Ttuit  question  we 
leave  them  to  settle  with  their  friends  of  the  Quarterly  lie- 
view  and  the  John  Bull  newspaper,  who,  we  hope,  will 
enlighten  them  on  the  subject  of  virtual  representation,  it' 
ever  that  expression  could  be  justly  used,  it  would  be  in  the 
present  case ;  for  probably  there  is  no  interest  more  fully 
repi'esented  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  than  that  of  the 
colonial  proprietors.  But  for  ourselves  we  answer.  What 
liave  you  to  do  with  such  doctrines?  If  you  will  adopt  the 
principles  of  liberty,  adopt  them  altogether.  Every  argu- 
ment which  you  can  urge  in  support  of  your  own  claims, 
might  be  employed,  with  far  greater  justice,  in  favour  of  th€ 
emancipation  of  your  bondsmen.  When  that  event  shall 
have  taken  place,  your  demand  will  deserve  consideration. 
At  present,  what  you  require  under  the  name  of  fi-eedom  is 
nothing  but  unlimited  power  to  oppress.  It  is  the  freedom 
of  Nero. 
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"  But  we  will  i-ebel  !*'  Who  can  refrain  from  thinking  of 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver,  who,  while  raised  sixty  feel  from 
the  ground  on  the  hand  of  the  Kin^  of  Brobdignag,  claps 
his  hand  on  his  sword  and-  tells  his  Majesty  that  he  knows 
how  to  defend  himself?  You  will  rebel!  Bravely  resolved, 
most  magnanimous  Grildrig !  But  remember  the  wise  re- 
mark of  Lord  Beefington  —  "courage  without  power,"  said 
that  illustrious  exile,  "is.  like  a  consumptive  Ynnning  foot- 
man." What  are  your  means  of  resistance  ?  Are  there,  in 
all  the  islands  put  together,  ten  thousand  white  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms?  Are  not  your  forces,  such  as  they  are, 
divided  into  small  portions  which  can  never  act  in  concert? 
But  this  is  mere  trifling.  Are  you,  in  point  of  fact,  at  this 
moment  able  to  protect  yourselves  against  your  slaves  with- 
out our  assistance  ?  If  you  can  still  rise  up  and  lie  down  in 
security  —  if  you  can  still  eat  the  bread  of  the  fatherless, 
and  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  —  if  you  can  still  hold  your 
petty  parliaments,  and  say  your  little  speeches,  and  move 
your  little  motions  —  if  you  can  still  outrage  and  insult  the 
Parliament  and  people  of  England,  to  what  do  you  owe  it  ? 
To  nothing  but  to  our  contemptuous  mercy.  If  we  suspend 
our  protection  —  if  we  recall  our  troops  —  in  a  week  the 
knife  is  at  your  throats ! 

Look  to  it,  that  we  do  not  take  you  at  your  word.  What 
are  you  to  us  that  we  should  pamper  and  defend  you  ?  If 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  should  pass  over  you,  and  your  place 
know  you  no  more,  what  shouki  we  lose  ?  Could  we  find  no 
other  cultivators  to  accept  of  our  enormous  bounties  on 
sugar  P  —  no  other  pestilential  region  to  which  we  might  send 
our  soldiers  to  catch  the  yellow  fever  ?  —  no  other  oomma- 
nity  for  which  we  might  pour  forth  our  blood  and  lavish  our 
money,  to  purchase  nothing  but  injuries  and  insults?  What 
do  we  make  by  you?  If  England  is  no  longer  to  be  tke 
mistress  of  her  colonies,  —  if  she  is  to  be  only  the  handmaid 
of  their  pleasures,  or  the  accomplice  of  their  crimes,  she  may 
at  Wast  venture  to  ask,  as  a  handmaid,  what  are  to  be  tlie 
wages  of  her  service,  —  as  an  accomplice,  what  is  to  be  her 
portion  of  the  spoil  ?  If  justice,  and  mercy,  and  liberty,  and 
the  law  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  man,  be  words  without 
a  meaning,  we  at  least  talk  to  the  purpose  when  we  talk  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Let  us  count  our  gains.     Let  us  bring  to  the  test  the  lofly 
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phrases  of  Colonial  declamation.  The  West  Indies,  we  are 
told,  are  a  source  of  vast  wealth  and  revenue  to  the  country. 
They  are  a  nursery  of  seamen.  They  take  great  quantities 
of  our  manufactures.  They  add  to  our  political  importance. 
They  are  useful  posts  in  time  of  war.  These  absurdities 
have  been  repeated,  till  they  have  begun  to  impose  upon 
the  impostors  who  invented  them.  Let  us  examine  chem 
briefly. 

Our  commercial  connexion  with  the  West  Indies  is  simply 
this.  We  buy  our  sugar  from  them  at  a  higher  price  than 
is  given  for  it  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  surplus 
they  export  to  the  Continent,  where  the  price  is  lower ;  and 
we  pay  them  the  difference  out  of  our  own  pockets.  Our 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  is  saddled  with  almost  all  the 
expense  of  their  civil  and  military  establishments,  and  with 
a  bounty  of  1,200,000/1  Let  these  be  deducted  from  the 
profits  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and  their  amount  will 
shrink  indeed.  Let  us  then  deduct  from  the  residue  the 
advantages  which  we  relinquish  in  order  to  obtain  it,  —  that 
is  to  say,  the  profits  of  a  free  sugar  trade  all  over  the  world ; 
and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  the  boasted  gains  of  a 
connexion  to  which  we  have  sacrificed  the  Negroes  in  one 
hemisphere,  and  the  Hindoos  in  the  other. 

But  the  West  Indians  take  great  quantities  of  our  man- 
ufactures !  They  can  take  only  a  return  for  the  commodities 
which  they  send  us.  And  from  whatever  country  we  may 
import  the  same  commodities,  to  that  country  must  we  send 
out  the  same  returns.  What  is  it  that  now  limits  the  de- 
mands of  our  Eastern  empire?  Absolutely  nothing  but  the 
want  of  an  adequate  return.  From  that  immense  market  — 
from  the  custom  of  one  hundred  millions  of  consumers,  our 
manufacturers  are  in  a  great  measure  excluded,  by  the  pro- 
tecting duties  on  East  Indian  sugar. 

But  a  great  revenue  is  derived  from  the  West  Indian 
trade !  Here,  again,  we  have  the  same  fallacy.  As  long  as 
the  present  quantity  of  sugai*  is  imported  into  England,  no 
matter  from  what  country,  the  revenue  will  not  suffer;  and, 
in  proportion  as  the  price  of  sugar  is  diminished,  the  con- 
sumption, and,  consequently,  the  revenue,  must  increiise. 
But  the  West  Indian  trade  affords  extensive  employment  to 
British  shipping  and  seamen !  Why  more  than  any  equally 
extensive   tnide  with  any  other  part  of  the  wor^d?     The 
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more  active  oup  trade,  the  more  demand  there  will  be  fof 
shipping  and  seamen  ;  and  every  one  who  has  learnt  the 
alphabet  of  Political  Economy,  knows  that  trade  is  active,  in 
proportion  only  as  it  is  free. 

There  are  some  who  assert  that,  in  a  militaiy  and  political 
point  of  view,  the  West  Indies  are  of  great  importance  to  this 
country.  This  is  a  common,  but  a  monstrous  misrepresen- 
tation. We  venture  to  say,  that  Colonial  empire  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  curees  of  modem  Europe.  What  nation 
has  it  ever  strengthened  ?  What  nation  has  it  ever  enriched  ? 
What  have  been  its  fruits?  Wars  of  frequent  occurrence 
and  immense  cost,  fettei*ed  trade,  lavish  expenditure,  clash- 
ing jurisdiction,  corruption  in  governments,  and  indigence 
among  the  people.  What  have  Mexico  and  Peru  done  for 
Spain,  the  Brazils  for  Portugal,  Batavia  for  Holland?  Or, 
if  the  experience  of  others  is  lost  upon  u.s  shall  we  not  profit 
by  our  own  ?  What  have  we  not  sacrificed  to  our  infatuated 
passion  for  transatlantic  dominion  ?  This  it  is  that  has  so 
often  led  us  to  risk  our  own  smiling  gardens  and  dear  fire- 
sides for  some  snowy  desert  or  infectious  morass  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  globe :  This  inspired  us  with  the  project  of  con- 
quering America  in  Germany :  This  induced  us  to  n^sign  all 
the  advantages  of  our  insular  situation  —  to  embroil  our- 
selves in  the  intrigues,  and  fight  the  battles  of  half  the  Con- 
tinent—  to  form  coalitions  which  were  instantly  broken  — 
^  and  to  give  subsidie-i  which  were  never  earned :  This  gave 
birth  to  the  fratricidal  war  against  American  liberty,  with 
all  its  disgraceful  defeats,  and  all  its  barren  victories,  and  all 
the  massacres  of  the  Indian  hatchet,  and  all  the  bloody  con- 
tracts of  the  Hessian  slaughterhouse :  This  it  was  which,  in 
the  war  against  the  French  republic,  induced  us  to  send 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  bravest  troops  to  die 
in  West  Indian  hospitals,  while  the  armies  of  our  enemies 
were  pouring  over  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps.  When  a  colo- 
nial acquisition  has  been  in  prospect,  we  have  thought  no 
expenditure  extravagant,  no  interference  perilous.  Grold  has 
l)een  to  us  as  dust,  and  blood  as  water.  Shall  we  neter 
learn  wisdom  ?  Shall  we  never  cease  to  prosecute  a  pursuit 
wilder  than  the  wildest  dream  of  alchymy,  with  all  the  cre- 
dulity and  all  the  profusion  of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  ? 

Those  who  maintain  that  settlements  so  n^mote  conduce  to 
the  military  or  maritime  power  of  nations,  fly  in  the  face  of 
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history.  The  colonies  of  Spain  were  far  more  exten:5ive 
and  populous  than  ours.  Has  Spain,  at  any  time  i\4thin  the 
last  two  centuries,  been  a  match  for  England  either  by  land 
or  by  sea  ?  Fifty  years  ago,  oor  colonial  dominions  in  Amer- 
ica were  fur  larger  and  more  prosperous  than  tho^e  which  we 
at  present  possess.  Have  we  since  that  time  experienced 
any  decay  in  our  political  influence,  in  our  opulence,  or  in 
our  security  ?  Or  shall  we  say  that  Virginia  was  a  less  val- 
uable possession  than  Jamaica,  or  Massachusetts  than  Bar- 
badoes  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  all  the  evils  of  our  Colonial  system  are 
immensely  aggravated  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  state  of  slavery  which  exists  there.  Our 
other  settlements  we  have  to  defend  only  against  foreign 
invasion.  These  we  must  protect  against  the  constant  enmity 
of  the  miserable  bondsmen,  who  are  always  waiting  for  the 
moment  of  deliverance,  if  not  of  revenge.  With  our  other 
establishments  we  may  establish  commercial  relations  advan- 
tageous to  both  parties^.  But  these  are  in  a  state  of  absolute 
pauperism ;  for  what  are  bounties  and  forced  prices  but  an 
enormous  poor-rate  in  disguise  ? 

These  are  the  benefits  for  which  we  are  to  be  thankful. 
These  are  the  benefits,  in  return  for  which  we  are  to  suffer 
a  handful  of  managers  and  attorneys  to  in.-Jult  the  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  of  England,  in  the  exercise  of  rightH 
as  old  and  sacred  as  any  part  of  our  Constitution.  If  the 
proudest  potentate  in  Europe,  if  the  King  of  France,  or  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  had  treated  our  Grovemmc»nt 
as  these  creatures  of  our  own  have  dared  to  do,  should  we  not 
have  taken  such  satisfaction  as  would  have  made  the  oars^of 
all  that  heard  of  it  to  tingle?  Would  there  not  have  been 
tt  stately  manifesto,  and  a  warlike  message  to  both  Houses, 
and  vehement  speeches  from  all  parties,  and  unanimous  ad- 
dresses abounding  in  offers  of  lives  and  fortunes  ?  If  any 
Mnglish  mob,  composed  of  the  disciples  of  Paine  and  Cariile, 
should  dare  to  pull  down  a  place  of  religious  worship,  to 
drive  the  minister  from  his  residence,  to  threaten  with  de- 
struction any  other  who  should  dare  to  take  his  place,  would 
not  the  yeomanry  be  called  out?  Would  not  Parliament  be 
summoned  before  the  apiK)inted  time  ?  Would  there  not  b^^ 
sealed  bags  and  secret  committees,  and  suspensions  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  ?     In  Barbadoes  all  this  has  been  done. 
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It  has  been  done  openly.  It  has  not  Iteen  punished.  It  m 
at  tills  hour  a  theme  of  boasting  and  merninent  And  what 
is  the  language  of  our  rulers?  "  We  must  not  irritate  them. 
We  must  try  lenient  measures.  It  is  belter  that  such  unfor- 
tunate occurrences  should  not  be  brought  before  the  Parlia- 
ment." Surely  the  mantle,  or  rather  the  cassock,  of  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  has  descended  on  these  gentlemen.  "^  It  is  not 
meet  the  council  hear  a  riot.  There  is  no  fear  of  Grot  in  a 
riot-  The  council,  look  you,  shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear 
of  Grot,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot."  We  have  outdone  all  the 
most  memorable  examples  of  patience.  The  Job  of  Holy 
Writ,  the  Griselda  of  profane  romance,  were  but  types  of 
our  philosophy.  Surely  our  endurance  must  be  drawing  to 
a  close. 

We  do  not  wish  that  England  should  drive  forth  her  prod* 
igal  offspring  to  wear  the  rags  and  feed  on  the  husks  which 
they  have  desired.  The  Colonists  have  deserved  such  a  pun- 
ishment. But,  for  the  sake  of  the  slaves,  for  the  sake  of 
those  persons,  residing  in  this  country,  who  are  interested  in 
West  Indian  property,  we  should  grieve  to  see  it  inflicted. 
That  the  slaves,  when  no  longer  restrained  by  our  troops, 
would,  in  no  very  long  time,  achieve  their  own  liberation, 
cannot  be  doubted.  As  little  do  we  doubt  that  such  a  i*evolu- 
tion,  violent  as  it  would  doubtless  be,  would  be  desirable,  if 
it  were  the  only  possible  means  of  subverting  tlie  present 
system.  The  horrors  of  a  battle  or  a  massacre  force  them- 
selves upon  our  senses.  The  effects  of  protracted  tyranny, 
the  terror,  the  degradation,  the  blighted  affections,  the  stunted 
intellects,  the  pining  of  the  heart,  the  premature  decay  of  the 
frame,  are  evils  less  obvious,  but  equally  certain  ;  and,  when 
continued  through  successive  generations,  make  up  a  greater 
sum  of  human  misery  than  was  ever  inflicted  in  the  par- 
oxysm of  any  revolution.  Still  we  cannot  doubt  that  sav- 
ages, rude  in  understanding,  exasperated  by  injuries,  intox- 
icated by  recent  freedom,  would  be  much  benefited  by  the 
wise  and  merciful  control  of  an  enlightened  people. 

We  feel  also  for  the  West  Indian  proprietors  who  reside 
in  England.  Between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Col- 
onies we  see  a  great  distinction.  There  may  be  in  this  body 
individuals  infected  with  the  worst  vices  of  the  colonial  char- 
acter. But  there  ^re  also  among  them  many  gentlemen  of 
benevolent  feelings  and  enlarged  minds,  who  have  done  much 
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to  alleyiate  the  condition  of  their  slaves,  and  who  would  will* 
inglj  see  the  meliorating  measures  which  his  Majesty's  min  • 
isters  have  suggested,  adopted  by  the  West  Indian  legislators. 
They  have  scarcely  any  thing  in  common  with  the  Colonists, 
or  with  the  scribblers  whom  ttie  Colonists  feed  and  clothe. 
They  have  taken  little  part  in  the  controversy,  ashamed 
probably  of  the  infamous  aUies  with  whom  they  would  have 
to  co5perate.  But  what  they  have  said  has,  upon  the  whole, 
been  said  manfully  and  courteously.  Their  influence,  how« 
ever,  is  at  present  exerted  decidedly  in  i^vour  of  slavery^ 
not,  we  verily  believe,  from  any  love  of  slavery  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  partly  because  they  think  that  their  own  charac- 
ters are  in  some  degree  affected  by  the  attacks  which  are 
made  on  the  Colonial  system,  and  partly  because  they  appre- 
hend that  their  property  is  likely  to  suffer  in  consequence 
of  the  feeling  which  at  presoit  prevails  throughout  the 
country. 

On  both  points  they  are  mistaken.  We  are  convinced 
that  there  is  not,  in  any  quarter,  a  feeling  unfriendly  to  them, 
or  an  indisposition  to  give  a  fair  consideration  to  their  inter- 
ests. The  honest,  but  uninformed  zeal,  of  individuals,  may 
sometimes  break  forth  into  intemperate  expressions :  But 
the  gi*eat  body  of  the  people  make  a  wide  distinction  between 
the  class  of  which  we  speak  and  tlie  Colonial  mob.  Let  it 
be  their  care  to  preserve  that  distinction  indelible. 

We  call  for  their  support.  They  are  our  natural  allies. 
Scarcely  have  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  scarcely  have  the 
Abolitionrats  theniselves,  been  more  rancorously  abused  by 
the  orators  of  Jamaica,  thaa  those  persons.  The  objects  of 
tl.e  two  classes  are  whdly  different.  The  one  consists  of 
English  gentlemen,  naturally  solicitous  to  preserve  the  source 
from  which  they  derive  a  part  of  iheir  revenue.  The  other 
is  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  hungry  adventurers,  who 
are  too  poor  to  buy  the  pleasure  of  tyranny,  and  are  there- 
fore attached  to  the  only  system  under  which  they  can  enjciy 
it  gratis.  The  former  wish  only  to  secure  their  possesi^ions ; 
the  latter  are  desirous  to  perpetuate  the  oppressive  privileges 
of  the  white  skin.  Against  those  privileges  let  ds  .declare 
interminable  war,  war  for  ourselves,  and  for  our  children, 
and  for  our  grand-children,  —  war  without  petice  —  war  with- 
out truce  —  war  without  quarter  !  But  we  respect  the  rights 
of  property  as  much  as  we  detf»st  the  prei'ogatives  of  colour 
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We  entreat  these  respectable  persons  to  reflect  on  tlie  pre* 
carious  nature  of  the  tenure  by  \vk\ch  they  hold  their  prop- 
erty. Even  if  it  vrere  in  tiieir  power  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
controversy,  —  if  the  subject  of  slavery  were  no  longer  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  British  public,  could  they  think 
themselves  secure  from  ruin  ?  Are  no  omioous  signs  visible 
in  the  political  horiaon  ?  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  diacem 
this  time  f  Ak\  the  ancient  fabrics  of  colonial  enptre  are 
falling  to  pieces.  The  old  eqailibriuai  of  power  has  been 
disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  a  crowd  of  new  States  iulo 
the  aystem.  Our  West^India  posiessions  are  not  now  sur- 
rounded, as  they  formerly  were,  by  the  oppressed  and  impov« 
erished  colonies  of  a  superannuated  monarchy,  in  the  last 
stage  of  dotage  and  debility,  but  by  young,  and  vigorous,  and 
warlike  republics.  We  have  defended  our  colonies  agaiost 
Spain.  Does  it  therefore  folkiw  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
defend  them  against  Mexico  or  Hayti  ?  We  are  told,  that  a 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Stephen,  or  a  speech  of  Mr.  Brougham, 
is  sufficient  to  excite  all  the  i^ves  in  our  colonies  to  rebel 
What,  then,  would  be  the  effect  produced  in  Jamaioa  by  the 
appearance  of  three  or  four  Black  regiments,  with  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  stand  of  arms  ?  The  colony  would  be  k>4. 
Would  It  ever  be  recovered  ?  Would  England  engage  in  a 
contest  for  that  object,  at  so  vast  a  distance,  and  in  so  deadly 
a  climate?  Would  she  not  take  warning  by  the iiite of  tliat 
mighty  expedition  which  perished  in  St  Domingo?  Let  us 
suppose,  however,  that  a  force  were  sent,  and  that,  in  the 
field,  it  were  suoeessfnl.  Have  we  forgotten  how  long  u  few 
Maroon.^  defended  the  central  mountains  of  the  island  agabist 
all  the  efforts  c^  di«<ciplined  valour?  A  similar  contest  on  a 
larger  scale  might  be  protracted  for  half  a  century,  keeping 
our  forces  in  continual  employment,  and  depriving  property 
of  all  its  security.  The  country  might  spend  fifiy  miUions 
of  pounds,  and  bury  fif)y  thousand  men,  befof«  the  eonteect 
4»uid  be  terminated.  Ih^or  is  this  all.  In  a  servile  war,  the 
master  must  be  the  loser  —  for  his  enemies  are  his  chattels. 
Whether  the  slave  conquer  or  fall,  he  is  alike  kwt  to  the 
owner.  In  the  mean  time,  tlie  soil  lies  uncuhivated  ;  the  ma- 
chinery is  destroy e«l.  And  when  the  possessions  of  the  planter 
are  restored  to  him,  they  have  been  c;hanged  into  a  dtstert. 

Our  |>olicy  is  clear.  W  we  wish  to  keep  the  Colonies,  we 
mu^t  take  prompt  and  effectual  measures  for  i*ui;«ing  the  coo- 
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Jition  of  the  slaves.  We  must  give  them  institutions  which 
they  may  have  no  temptation  to  change.  We  have  governed 
the  Canadians  liberally  and  leniently ;  and  the  conseqaemre 
i:»,  that  we  can  trust  to  them  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  most  formidable  power  that  anywhere  threatens  our  Co- 
lonial dominions.  This  is  the  only  safeguard.  You  may 
renew  all  the  atrocities  of  Barbadoes  and  Demerara.  You 
may  inflict  all  the  most  hateful  pui»thments  authorised  by 
the  insular  codes.  You  may  massacre  by  the  thousand,  and 
liang  by  the  score.  You  may  even  once  more  roast  your 
I'aptrves  in  slow  fires,  and  ptarve  them  in  iron  cages,  or  flay 
them  alive  with  the  cart-whip.  You  will  only  hasten  the 
day  of  retribution.  Therefore,  we  say,  "  Let  them  go  forth 
from  the  house  of  bondage.  For  wo  unto  you,  if  you  wait 
for  the  plagues  and  the  signs,  the  wondt*rs  and  the  war,  the 
mighty  hand  and  the  outstretched  arm  ! " 

If  the  great  West  Indian  proprietors  shall  persist  in  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  conduct,  and  ally  themselves  with  the  petty 
tyrants  of  the  Antilles,  it  matters  little.  We  should  gladly 
accept  of  their  assistance :  But  we  feel  assured  that  their 
opposition  cannot  affect  the  ultimate  result  of  the  contro- 
versy. It  is  not  to  any  particular  party  in  the  church  or  in 
the  state ;  it  is  not  to  the  right  or  to  the  lefl  hand  of  the 
speaker ;  it  is  not  to  the  cathedral  or  to  the  Meeting,  that 
we  look  exclusively  for  support.  We  believe  that,  on  this 
subject,  the  hearts  of  the  English  Peoph'  bum  within  them. 
They  hate  slavery.  They  have  hated  it  lor  ages.  It  has, 
indeed,  hidden  itself  for  a  time  in  a  remote  nook  of  their 
dominions :  but  it  is  now  discovered  and  dragged  to  light. 
That  is  sufficient.  Its  sentence  is  pronounced  ;  and  it  never 
(!an  escape !  never,  though  all  the  efforts  of  its  supporters 
should  be  redoubled,  —  never,  though  sophistry,  and  false- 
hood, and  slander,  and  the  jests  of  the  pothouse,  the  ribaldiy 
of  the  brothel,  and  the  slang  of  the  ring  or  fives'  court, 
should  do  their  utmost  in  its  defence,  —  never,  though  fresh 
insurrections  should  be  got  up  to  frighten  the  people  out  of 
their  judgment,  and  fresh  companies  to  bubble  them  out  of 
their  money,  —  never,  though  it  should  find  in  the  highest 
ranks  of  the  peerage,  or  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  itself,  the 
Durveyors  of  its  slander,  and  the  mercenaries  of  its  defence!* 

*  Since  the  above  article  was  prepared  for  the  press,  we  have  met  with  a 
lew  and  very  im^tortant  work  on  the  subject  of  West-India  Slaverv.    It  in 
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sntitled,  **  The  West  Indies  as  tbev  are,  or  a  real  Picture  of  Slaver}',  partJO' 
utarly  in  Jamaica,**  bv  the  Kev.  R.  Bickcll,  a  clergj'nian  of  the  Church  uf 
Enj^nd,  who  resided  a  considerable  time  in  that  Island.  The  work  fe  ill 
written;  and  it  miglit  have  been  reduced  with  advantage  to  half  it)  pres- 
ent size.  It  produces,  however,  an  irre.si>tjble  impression  of  the  hoiict>ty 
and  right  intentions  of  the  author,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  scenes  he 
describes:  and  it  confirms,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  all  the  leading  state- 
ments which,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cooper,  Dr.  Williamson,  and  Mr. 
Meabing,  were  laid  before  the  nublic  two  years  ago,  in  tJie  pampnlet  called 
**  Negro  Slavery."  Mr.  Bickell  has  also  lirought  forward  various  new  facts 
of  the  most  damning  descriptioo,  in  illustration  both  of  the  rigours  of 
Negro  bondage,  and  of  the  extraortlinaiy  dissoluteness  of  manners  prevail- 
ing in  Jamaica.  We  .stnmgly  recommend  the  work  to  general  perusal,  as 
a  most  fieasonable  antidote  to  those  delusive  tales  of  colonial  amelioratioii, 
hv  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  abate  tlie  honor  so  universaUjr  Mi  in 
oont^mplating  the  cruel  and  debasing  effects  of  the  slave  system. 
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{Edinburgh  Review^  Febmaiy  1826.) 

Frw  things  have  ever  appeared  to  us  more  inexpIicAhle 
tlmn  the  cry  which  it  has  pleased  those  who  arrogate  to 
iliemselves  the  exclusive  praise  of  loyalty  and  orthodoxy, 
to  raise  against  the  projected  University  of  London.  In 
ino8t  of  those  publications  which  are  distinguished  by  ^eal 
for  the  Church  and  the  Government,  the  sdieme  is  never 
mentioned  but  with  affected  contempt,  or  unaffected  fury. 
The  Academic  pulpits  have  resounded  with  invectives  against 
it ;  and  many  even  of  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  mem- 
bers of  the  old  foundations  seem  to  contemplate  it  with  very 
uncomfortable  feelings. 

We  were  startled  at  this.  For  surely  no  undertaking  of 
equal  importance  was  ever  commenced  in  a  manner  more 
piicific  and  conciliatory.  If  the  management  has  fallen,  in 
a  great  measure,  into  the  hands  of  persons  whose  political 
opinions  are  at  variance  with  those  of  the  dominant  party, 
this  was  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  the  jealousy  which 
that  party  thought  fit  to  entertain.  Oxford  and  Gimbridge, 
to  all  appearance,  had  nothing  to  dread.  Hostilities  were 
not  declared.  Even  rivalry  was  disclaimed.  Tlie  new  Insti- 
tution did  not  aspire  to  participate  in  tlie  privileges  which 
had  been  so  long  monopolised  by  those  ancient  corporations. 
It  asked  for  no  franchises,  no  lands,  no  advowsons.  It  did 
not  interfere  with  that  mysterious  scale  of  degrees  on  which 
good  churchmen  look  with  as  much  veneration  as  the  Patri* 
arch  on  the  ladder  up  which  he  saw  angels  ascending.  It 
did  not  ask  permission  to  search  houses  without  warrants, 
or  to  take  books  from  publishers  without  paying  for  them. 

>  ThtmghU  on  the  AdvaneemetU  of  Academical  Edueaiion  in  EngUtmd 
1826. 
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There  wa.s  fo  l>e  no  inelo-dramatic  pageantry,  no  ancient 
ceremonial,  no  silver  mace,  no  gowns  either  bhick  or  red,  no 
hoods  either  of  fur  or  of  satin,  no  public  orator  to  make 
speeches  which  nobody  hears,  no  oaths  sworn  only  to  bo 
broken.  Nobody  thought  of  emulating  the  cloisters,  the 
organs,  the  painted  glass,  the  withered  mummies,  the  busts 
.of  great  men,  and  the  pictures  of  naked  women,  which  attract 
visitors  from  every  part  of  the  island  to  the  banks  of  Isi.h 
and  Cam.  The  persons  wliose  advantage  wav  chiefly  in 
view  belonged  to  a  class  of  which  very  few  ever  find  their 
way  to  the  old  colleges.  The  name  of  University  was  indeed 
B,<sumed ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  this  gave  offence.  But 
we  are  confident  that  so  ridiculous  an  objection  can  have 
be<»n  entertained  by  very  few.  It  reminds  us  of  the  whim- 
sical cruelty  with  whidi  Mercury,  in  Plautus,  knocks  down 
poor  So«ia  for  being  so  impudent  as  to  have  the  same  name 
with  himself! 

We  know  indeed  that  there  are  many  to  whom  knowledge 
is  hateful  for  its  own  sake,  —  owl-like  beings,  creatures  of 
darkness,  and  rapine,  and  evil  omen,  who  are  sensible  that 
their  organs  fit  them  only  for  the  night,  —  and  that,  as  soon 
as  the  day  arises,  they  shall  be  pecked  back  to  tfeeir  nooks 
by  those  on  whom  they  now  prey  with  impunity.  By  the 
arts  of  those  enemia<%  of  mankind,  a  large  and  influential 
party  has  been  led  to  look  with  siispicion,  if  not  with  horror, 
on  all  schemes  of  education,  and  to  doubt  whether  the  igno- 
rai»ce  of  the  people  be  not  the  best  security  for  its  virtue  and 
rejwse. 

We  will  not  at  present  attack  the  principles  of  these  per- 
jions,  because  we  think  that,  even  on  those  principles,  they 
are  bound  to  support  the  London  University.  If  indeed  it 
were  |iossible  to  bring  back,  in  all  their  ancient  loveliness, 
the  times  of  venerable  absurdities  and  good  old  nuisances  — 
if  we  could  hope  that  gentlemen  might  again  put  their  miirks 
to  deeds  without  blushing — that  it  might  again  be  thought 
a  mimcle  if  any  body  in  a  parish  could  read,  except  I  he 
Vicar,  or  if  the  Vicar  were  to  read  any  thing  but  the  Ser- 
vice,—  that  all  the  literature  of  the  multitude  might  again 
he  comprised  in  a  ballad  or  a  prayer,  —  that  the  Bishop 
of  Noi'^'ich  might  be  burned  for  a  heretic,  and  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  hanged  for  a  conjurer,  —  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  might  negotiate   loans  with   Mr.  Rothscliild,  by 
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extracting  one  of  his  teeth  daily  till  he  brought  him  to  terms, 
—  then  ind»ied  the  ca.<»e  would  be  different.  But,  alas  !  who 
cAn  venture  to  anticipote  sach  a  millennium  of  stupidity? 
The  zealots  of  ignorance  will  therefore  do  well  to  consider, 
whether,  since  the  evils  of  knowledge  cannot  be  altogeth<*r 
excluded,  it  may  not  be  de^nible  to  set  them  in  array  airain!«t 
each  other.  The  best  state  of  things,  we  will  concede  to 
them,  would  be  that  in  which  all  men  should  be  donees  to- 
gether. That  might  be  called  the  age  of  gold.  The  silver 
age  would  be  that  in  which  no  man  should  be  taught  to  spell, 
unless  he  could  pi-oduce  letters  of  ordination,  or,  like  a  can- 
didate for  a  German  order  of  knighthood,  prove  his  sixty- 
four  quarters.  Next  in  the  scale  would  stand  a  community 
in  which  the  bigher  and  middKng  orders  should  be  well 
educated,  and  the  labouring  people  utterly  wninformed.  But 
the  iron  age  would  be  that  in  which  the  lower  classes  should 
Im»  rising  in  intelligence,  while  no  corresponding  improvement 
wa8  taking  place  in  the  rank  immediately  above  them. 

England  is  in  the  last  of  these  states.  From  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  the  artisans,  the  draymen,  the  very 
ploughboys,  are  learning  to  read  and  write.  Thousimds  of 
them  attend  lectures.  Hundreds  of  thousands  read  nt^ws- 
papers.  Whether  this  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  we  are  not 
now  inquiring.  But  such  is  the  fact.  Education  is  spread- 
ing amongst  the  working  people,  tmd  cannot  be  prevented 
from  spreading  amongst  them.  The  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  this  respect  within  twenty  years  is  prodigious.  No 
person  surely,  will  venture  to  say  that  information  has  in- 
cnmsed  in  the  sftme  degree  amongst  those  wIk>  constitute 
what  may  be  called  the  lower  part  of  the  middling  class,  — 
farmers  for  instance,  shopkeepers,  or  clerks  in  commercial 
houses. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  principles' held  by  the  enemies 
of  education,  this  is  the  most  dangerous  state  in  which  a 
country  can  be  placed.  They  maintain  that  knowledge  ren- 
ders the  poor  arrogant  and  discontented.  It  will  hardly  be 
disputed,  we  presume,  that  arrogance  is  the  result,  not  of  the 
absolute  situation  in  which  a  man  may  be  placed,  bot  of  the 
relation  in  which  he  stands  to  others.  Where  a  whole  soci- 
ety is  equably  rising  in  intelligence ;  where  the  distance 
between  its  different  orders  remains  the  same,  though  every 
pt'd<^r  advances,  that  ieeling  tt^  not  likely  to  be  excited.     An 
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individual  is  not  more  vain  of  his  knowledge,  because    h« 
participates  in  the  universal  improvement,  than  he  is  vain 
of  his  ^peed,  because  he  is  fljing  along  with  the  earth  and 
every  thing  upon  it,  at  the  rate  of  seventy  thousand  miles  an 
hour.     But  if  he  feels  that  he  is  going  forward,  while  those 
before  him  are  standing  still,  the  case  is  altered.     If  ever  the 
diffi»sion  of  knowledge  can  be  attended  with  the  danger  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  it  is  in  England  at  the  present  mo- 
ment.    And  this  danger  can  be  obviated  in  two  ways  only. 
Unteach  the  poor,  —  or  teach  those  who  may,  by  comparison, 
be  called  the  rich.     The  former  it  is  plainly  impossible  to  do: 
And  therefore,  if  those  whom  we  are  addressing  be  consis- 
tent, they  will  exert  themselves  to  do  the  latter;  and,  by 
increasing  the  knowledge,  increase  also  the  power  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  important  class,  —  a  class  which  is  as  deeply 
interested  as  the  peerage  or  the  hierarchy  in  the  prosperity 
and  tranquillity  of  the  country ;  a  class  which,  while  it  is  too 
numerous  to  be  corrupted  by  government,  is  too  intelligent 
to  be  duped  by  demagogues,  and  which,  though  naturally 
hostile  to  oppression  and  profusion,  is  not  likely  to  carry  ks 
zeal  for  reform  to  lengths  inconsistent  witli  the  security  of 
property  and  the  maintenance  of  social  order. 

"  But  an  University  without  religion!"  softly  expostulates 
the  Quarterly  Review.  —  "  An  University  without  religion ! " 
roars  John  Bull,  wedging  in  his  pious  horror  between  a  slan- 
der and  a  double-entendre.  And  from  pulpits  and  visitation- 
dinners  and  combination-rooms  mnumerable,  the  cry  is  echoed 
and  reechoed,  "An  University  without  religion  !" 

This  objection  has  really  imposed  on  nwiny  excellent  peo- 
ple, who  have  not  adverted  to  the  immense  difference  which 
exists  between  the  new  Institution  and  those  foundations  of 
which  the  members  form  a  sort  of  family,  living  under  the 
same  roof,  governed  by  the  same  regulations,  compelled  to 
eat  at  the  same  table,  and  to  return  to  their  apartments  at 
the  same  hours.  Have  none  of  those. who  censure  the  Lon- 
don University  on  this  account,  daughters  wlio  are  educated 
ut  home,  and  who  are  attended  by  different  teachers  ?  The 
music-master^  a  good  Protestant,  comes  at  twelve  ;  the  dan- 
cing-master, a  Freneli  philo^pher,  at  two ;  the  Italioui  master, 
a  believer  in  the  blood  of  Saint  Januarius,  at  three.  Ttie 
parents  take  upon  themselves  the  office  of  in««iructing  their 
sliild  in  religion.     She  hears  the  preachers  whom  they  prts* 
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fcr,  and  reads  the  theoloojical  works  which  they  pat  into  her 
hand:«.     Who  can  deny  that  this  is  the  case  in  innamerable 
families?     Who  can  point  out  any  material  difference  be- 
tween the  situation  in  which  this  ^rl  is  placed,  and  that  of  a 
pupil  at  the  new  University?     Why  then  is  so  crying  an 
abuse  suffered  to  exist  without  reprehension  ?     Is  there  no 
Sacheverell  to  raise  the  old  cry,  —  the  Church  is  in  dan<;er, 
—  that  cry  which  was  never  uttered  by  any  voice  however 
feeble,  or  for  any  end  however  base,  without  being  instantly 
caught  up  and  repeated  through  all  the  dark  and  loathsome 
nooks  where  bigotry  nestles  with  corruption  ?     Where  is  the 
charge  of  the  Bishop  and  the  sermon  of  the  Chaplain,  the 
tear  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  oath  of  the  Heir-apparent, 
the  speech  of  Mr.  William  Bankes  and  the  pamphlet  of  Sir 
Hai*court  Lees?     What  means  the  silence  of  those  filthy 
and  malignant  baboons,  whose  favourite  diversion  is  to  grin 
and  sputter  at  innocence  and  beauty  through  the  grates  of 
their  spunging-houses  ?     Why  not  attempt  to  blast  the  rep- 
utation of  the  poor  ladies  who  are  so  irreligiously  brought 
up?     Why  not  search  into  all  the  secrets  of  their  fiimilies? 
Why  not  enliven  the  Sunday  breakfast-tables  of  priests  and 
placemen  with  elopements  of  their  great*aunts  and  the  bank- 
ruptcies of  their  second  cousins  ? 

Or,  to  make  the  parallel  still  clearer,  take  the  case  of  a 
young  man,  a  student,  we  will  suppose,  of  surgery,  resident 
in  London.  He  wishes  to  become  master  of  his  profession, 
without  neglecting  other  us^efnl  branches  of  knowledge.  In 
the  morning  he  attends  Mr.  M*Culloch'8  lecture  on  Polit- 
ical Economy.  He  then  repairs  to  the  Haspital,  and  hears 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  explain  the  mode  of  reducing  fractures. 
In  the  afltemoon  he  joins  one  of  the  classes  which  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton instructs  in  French  or  Qerman.  With  regtird  to  relig- 
ious observances,  he  acts  as  he  himself,  or  those  under  whose 
care  he  is,  may  think  most  advisable.  Is  there  any  thing 
objectionable  in  this  ?  Is  it  not  the  most  common  case  in 
the  world  ?  And  in  what  does  it  differ  fix)ra  that  of  a  young 
man  at  the  London  University?  Our  surgeon,  it  is  true, 
will  have  to  run  over  half  London  in  search  of  his  instruc- 
tors ;  and  the  other  will  find  all  the  lecture-rooms  which  he 
attends  standing  conveniently  together,  at  tlie  end  of  Gower 
Street  Is  it  in  the  local  situation  that  the  mischief  lies? 
We  have  observed  that,  since  Mr.  Croker,  in  the  last  session 
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of  Parliament,  declared  himself  ignorant  of  the  site  of  Rus- 
sell Square,  the  plan  of  forming  an  University  in  so  inelepuu 
a  neighbourhood  has  excited  much  contempt  amongst   tha-^ 
estimable  persons  who  think  that  the  whole  dignity  of  man  coo* 
pists  in  living  within  certain  districts,  wearing  coats  made  by 
certain  tailors,  and  eschewing  certain  meats  and  drinks.      We 
should  be  sorry  to  think   that  the  i*eports  which   any  lying 
Mandeville  from  Bond  Street  may  have  circuited  respec-t- 
iiig  that  Terra  Incogniti^  could  seriously  prejudice  (he  new 
College.     The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  however,  has  the 
remedy  in  his  own  hands.     When  Captain  Franklin  returD:i, 
as  we  trust  he  soon  will,  from  his  American  expedition,  he 
will,  we  hope,  be  sent  to  explore  that  other  North- West  pas- 
sage which  connects  the  city  with  the   Regent's  Park.     It 
would  then  be  found,  that,  tlnnigh  the  natives  generally  be- 
long to  the  same  raoe  with  those  Oriental  barbarians  whose 
irruptions   have   long   been  the  terror  of   Hamilton  Place 
aud  Grosvenor  Square,  they  ai-e,  upon  the  whole,  quiet  and 
inoffensive ;  that,  though  they  possess  no  architectural  mon- 
ument which  can  be  compared  to  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton, 
their  habhations  are  neat  and  commodious;  and  that  their 
language   has  mai»y  ]X)ots  in  common  with   that  which  is 
spoken  in   St.  James's   Street.     One  thing  more  we  must 
mention,  which  will  astonish  some  of  our  readers,  as  much 
as  the  discovery  of  the  Syrian  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.     Our  religion  has  been  introduced  by 
some  Xavter  or  Augustin  of  former  times  into  the.se  tracts. 
Churches,   with   all    their  appurtenances   of  hassocks  and 
organs,  are  to  be  found  there ;  and  even  the  tithe,  that  great 
articulum  stanUs  aut  labarUia  eceiesus,  is  by  no  means  un- 
known. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the  last  Num- 
ber of  the  Quai'terly  Review,  sevei'ely  censures  the  omission 
of  religious  iastructioo,  in  a  place  styling  itself  an  Univer- 
sity, —  never  perceiving  that,  with  the  inconsistency  which 
belongs  to  error,  he  has  alivady  answered  the  objection.  "  A 
place  of  education,**  says  he,  **  is  the  least  of  all  proper  to  be 
made  the  arena  of  disputable  and  untried  doctrine."  He 
severely  cen^nirea  those  academies  in  which  "a  perpetual 
vacillation  of  doctrine  is  observable,  whether  in  morals,  met- 
aphysics, or  religion,  accoixling  to  the  fix^quency  of  change 
in  the  professional  chair."     Now,  we  venture  to  say,  that 
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jIio^o  ron^idemtions,  if  they  are  worth  any  ihmfr  at  all,  arc 
^li^risive  aorain-t  any  .-scheme  of  reh'jrious  instruction  in  the 
I^ndon  University.  That  Univeri^ity  was  intended  to  admit 
not  only  Christians  of  all  persuasions,  hut  even  Jews.  But 
suppose  that  it  were  to  narrow  its  limits,  to  adopt  the  for- 
mulnries  of  the  Church  of  Enprland,  to  require  subscription, 
or  the  sacramental  test,  from  every  professor  and  from  every 
pupil ;  still,  we  say,  there  would  he  more  field  for  contro- 
versy, more  danorpr  of  that  vacillation  of  doctrine  which 
seems  to  the  Reviewer  to  he  so  ^eat  an  evil,  on  subjects 
of  theolo^ry,  than  on  all  other  subjects  topjether.  Take  a 
science  which  is  still  younj2:,  ^  science  of  considerable  intri- 
cacy, a  science,  we  may  add,  which  the  passions  and  interests 
of  men  have  rendered  more  intricate  than  it  is  in  its  own 
nature,  the  science  of  Political  Economy.  Who  will  deny, 
that,  for  one  schism  which  is  to  be  found  amonor  those  who 
are  enjraired  in  that  study,  there  are  twenty  on  points  of 
divinity,  within  the  Church  of  England^ 

Is  it  not  notorious  that  Arminians,  who  stand  on  the  very 
frontier  of  Pelajrianism,  and  Calvinistjs,  whom  a  line  scarcely 
discernible  sc|)arates  from  Antinomianism,  are  to  be  found 
among  those  who  eat  the  bread  of  the  Establishment  ?  Ta 
it  not  notorious  that  predestination,  final  perseverance,  the 
operation  of  jrrace,  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  subjects  which  we  could  name,  have  been  themes 
of  violent  disputes  between  eminent  churchmen  ?  The  ethics 
of  Christianity,  as  well  as  its  theory,  have  been  the  theme 
of  dispute.  One  party  calls  the  other  latitudinarian  and 
worldly.  The  other  retorts  accu-ations  of  fanaticism  and 
asceticism.  The  curate  has  been  set  against  the  rector,  the 
dean  against  the  bishop.  There  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  Eng- 
land into  which  the  controversy  has  not  found  its  way.  There 
is  scarcely  an  action  of  human  life  so  trivial  and  familiar  as 
not  to  be  in  some  way  or  other  affected  by  it.  Whether  it 
is  proper  to  take  in  a  Sunday  newspaper,  to  shoot  a  par- 
tridge, to  course  a  hare,  to  subscribe  to  a  Bible  Society,  to 
dance,  to  play  at  whist,  to  read  Tom  Jones,  to  see  Othello,  — 
all  these  are  questions  on  which  the  strongest  difference  of 
opinion  exi-ts  between  persons  of  high  eminence  in  the  hie- 
rarchy. The  Quarterly  Reviewer  thinks  it  a  yery  bad  thing, 
that  *•  the  first  object  of  a  new  professor  should  be  to  refute 
the  fundamental  positions  of  his  predecessors."     What  would 
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ba  the  case  if  a  Hi;^h  Cliurchinan  slioull  ."iiocecil  a  Low 
Churchman,  or  a  Low  Churchman  a  Hi«;h  Churchman,  in 
the  chair  of  relijpon  ?  And  what  pO'^ible  jiecurity  could  the 
London  Univer«sity  have  against  such  an  event  ?  What  secu- 
rity have  Oxford  or  Cambridge  now  ?  In  fact,  all  that  we 
know  of  the  state  of  religious  parties  at  those  places  fullj 
hears  out  our  statement.  One  of  the  most  fiimous  divines 
of  our  time.  Dr.  Marsh,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Mapo^aret 
Profes.'^or  of  Theology  at  Cambridge,  and  author  of  eighty- 
seven  of  the  most  unanswerable  questions  that  ever  raaa 
|iix)pounded  to  his  fellow-men,  published  a  very  sinjruhir 
liypolhesis  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Gospels.  With  the 
tiutli  or  falsehood  of  the  hypothesis  we  have  nothing  to  da 
We  have,  however,  heard  another  eminent  Professor  of  the 
same  University,  high  in  the  Church,  condemn  the  theory  as 
utterly  unfounded,  and  of  most  dangerous  consequence  to 
the  orthodox  faith.  Nay,  the  very  pulpit  of  Saint  Mary's  has 
been  *'  the  arena  of  disputable  and  untried  doctnne,"  as  much 
as  ever  was  the  chair  of  any  Scotch  or  German  professor,  — 
a  fact,  of  which  any  person  may  easily  satisfy  himself,  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  rescue  from  the  hands  of  trunk- 
makers  and  pastry-cooks,  a  few  of  the  sermons  which  have 
been  preached  there,  and  subsequently  published.  And  if, 
in  the  course  of  his  researches,  he  should  happen  to  light  on 
that  which  was  preached  by  a  very  eminent  scholar  on  a 
very  remarkable  occasion,  the  installation  of  the  Duke  Glou- 
cester, he  will  see,  that  not  only  dispute,  but  something  very 
like  abuse,  may  take  place  between  those  whose  office  it  is 
to  instruct  our  young  collegians  in  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  Christianity. 

" But,"  it  is  said,  "would  it  not  be  shocking  to  expose  the 
morals  of  young  men  to  the  contaminating  influence  of  a 
great  city,  to  all  the  fascinations  of  the  Fives*  Court  and  tlie 
gaming  table,  the  tavern  and  the  saloon  ?"  Shocking,  indeed, 
we  grant,  if  it  were  possible  to  send  them  all  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  those  blessed  spots  where,  to  use  the  imagery  of 
their  own  prize-poems,  the  Saturnian  age  still  lingers,  and 
where  white-robed  Innocence  has  left  the  print  of  her  de- 
parting footsteps.  There,  we  know,  all  the  men  ai-e  philos- 
ophers, and  all  the  women  vestals.  There,  simple  and  blood- 
less repasts  support  the  body  without  distressing  the  mind 
There,  while  the  sluggish  world  is  still  sleeping,  the  ingen 
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uous  youth  hapten  to  pour  forth  their  fervf»nt  orisons  in  the 
chapel ;  and  in  the  evening,  elsewhere  the  .^ea-on  of  not  and 
license,  indulf^e  themselves  with  a  aolitary  walk  lieneatb  the 
venerable  avenues,  musing  on  the  vanity  of  sensual  pursuits, 
atid  the  eternity  and  sublimity  of  virtue.  But,  alas !  these 
blissful  abodes  of  the  Seven  Cardinal  Virtues  are  neither 
large  enough  nor  cheap  enough  for  those  who  stand  in  need 
of  instruction.  Many  thousands  of  young  men  will  live  in 
LK)ndon,  whether  an  University  be  established  there  or  not,  — 
and  that  for  this  simple  rea-^on,  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
live  elsewhere.  That  they  should  be  eonden>ned  to  one  mis- 
fortune because  they  labour  under  another,  and  debarred 
from  knowledge  because  they  are  surrounded  with  tempta- 
tions to  vice,  seems  to  be  not  a  very  rational  or  humane 
mode  of  proceeding. 

To  speak  seriously,  in  comparing  the  dangers  to  which  the 
morals  of  young  men,  are  exposed  in  London,  with  thoe*e 
whicli  exist  at  the  Universities,  there  is  something  to  be  said 
on  both  sides.  The  temptations  of  London  may  be  greater. 
But  with  the  temptation  there  is  a  way  to  escape.  U  the 
student  live  with  his  family,  he  will  be  under  the  influence 
of  rcjstraints  more  powerful,  and,  we  will  add,  infinitely  more 
salutary  and  respectable,  than  those  which  the  best  disci- 
|)lined  colleges  can  impase.  Even  if  he  be  left  completely 
to  his  own  devices,  he  will  still  have  within  his  reach  two 
inestimable  advantages,  from  which  the  students  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  almost  wholly  excluded,  the  society  of 
men  older  than  himself,  and  of  modest  women. 

There  are  no  intimacies  more  valuable  than  those  which  a 
young  man  forms  with  one  who  is  his  senior  by  ten  or  twelve 
years.  Those  years  do  not  destroy  the  sympathy  and  the 
sense  of  equality  without  which  no  cordiality  can  exist. 
Yet  they  strengthen  the  principles,  and  form  the  judgment. 
They  make  one  of  the  parties  a  sensible  adviser,  and  the 
other  a  docile  listener.  Such  friendships  it  is  almost  im^ios- 
gible  to  form  at  College.  Between  the  man  of  twenty  and 
the  man  of  thirty  there  is  a  great  gulf,  a  distinction  which 
cannot  be  mistaken,  which  is  marked  by  the  dress  and  by 
the  seat,  at  prayers  and  at  table.  We  do  not  believe  that, 
of  the  young  students  at  our  ancient  seats  of  learning,  one  in 
ten  lives  in  confidence  and  familiarity  with  any  member  of 
the  University  who  is  a  Master  of  Arts.     When  the  members 
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of  the  Univei'S'ty  are  deducted,  the  stocietj  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridj^e  is  no  more  than  that  of  an  ordinary  county  town. 

This  state  of  thin*^.*,  it  is  clear,  does  more  harm  than  all 
the  exertions  of  Proctors  and  Proproctors  can  do  good.  The 
errors  of  younfr  men  are  of  a  nature  with  which  it  is  veiy 
difficult  to  deal.  8lij;ht  punishments  are  inefficient ;  sevens 
punishments  generally  and  juj^tly  odious.  The  best  course 
is  to  give  them  over  to  the  arm  of  public  opinion.  To 
restrain  them,  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  discreditable. 
But  how  can  they  be  made  discreditable  while  the  offenders 
associate  only  with  those  who  are  of  the  same  age,  who  are 
exposed  to  the  same  temptations,  and  who  are  willing  to 
grant  the  indulgence  which  they  themselves  may  need?  It 
is  utterly  impossible  that  a  code  of  morality  and  honour, 
enacted  by  the  young  only,  can  be  so  severe  against  juvenile 
irregularities  as  that  which  is  in  force  in  general  society, 
where  manhood  and  age  have  the  deciding  voice,  and  where 
the  partial  inclinations  of  those  whose  passions  are  strong, 
and  whose  reason  is  weak,  are  withstood  by  those  whom 
time  and  domestic  life  have  sobered.  The  diflference  resem- 
bles that  which  would  be  found  between  laws  passed  by  an 
assembly  consisting  solely  of  farmers,  or  solely  of  weavers, 
and  th<»e  of  a  senate  fairly  representing  every  interest  of 
the  community. 

A  student  in  London,  even  though  he  may  not  live  >vith 
his  own  relativcj^  will  generally  have  it  in  his  power  to  mix 
with  respectable  female  society.  This  is  not  only  a  ver^ 
pleasant  thing,  bul  it  is  one  which,  tiiough  it  may  not  make 
him  moral,  is  likely  to  make  him  decorous,  and  to  preserve 
him  from  that  brainless  and  heartless  Yahooism,  that  disdain 
of  the  character  of  women,  and  that  brutal  indifference  to 
their  misery,  which  is  the  worst  offence,  and  the  severest 
punishment  of  the  finished  libertine.  Many  of  the  pupibi 
will,  in  all  probability,  continue  to  reside  with  their  parents 
or  friends.  We  own  that  we  can  conceive  no  situation 
more  agreeable  or  more  salutary.  One  of  the  worst  effects 
of  College  habits  is  that  distaste  for  domestic  life  which  they 
almost  inevitably  generate.  The  system  is  monastic;  and  it 
tends  to  produce  the  monastic  selfishness,  inattention  to  the 
convenience  of  others,  and  impatience  of  petty  privations. 
We  mean  no  reproach.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  the 
most  amiable  man  in  the  world  can  be  accustomed  to  live 
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for  years  independent  of  his  neiglibour-*,  and  to  lay  all  hU 
plans  with  a  view  only  to  himself,  without  becoming,  in  some 
degree,  unfitted  for  a  family.  A  course  of  education  whicli 
should  combine  the  enjoyments  of  a  home  with  the  excite- 
ments of  a  University,  would  be  more  likely  than  any  other 
to  form  characters  at  once  affectionare  and  manly.  Home- 
bred boys,  it  is  often  said,  are  idle.  The  cause,  we  suspect, 
IS  the  want  "of  comjH'titors.  We  no  more  believe  that  a 
young  man  at  the  London  University  would  be  made  idle 
by  the  society  of  his  mothers  and  sisters,  than  that  the  old 
German  warriors,  or  the  combatants  in  the  tournaments  of 
tlie  middle  ages,  were  made  cowards  by  the  presence  of 
female  8))ectators.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that 
his  ambition  would  be  at  once  animated  and  consecrated  by 
daily  intercourse  with  those  who  would  be  dearest  to  him, 
and  most  inclined  to  rejoice  in  his  success. 

The  eulogists  of  the  old  Universities  are  fond  of  dwelling 
on  the  gkwious  associations  connected  with  them.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  the  young  scholar  is  likely  to  catch  a 
generous  enthusiasm  from  looking  upon  spots  ennobled  by  so 
many  great  names  —  that  he  can  scarcely  see  the  chair  in 
which  Bentley  sat,  the' tree  which  Milton  planted,  the  walls 
within  which  Wickliffe  presided,  the  books  illustrated  by  the 
autographs  of  famous  men,  the  halls  hung  with  their  pictures, 
the  chapels  hallowed  by  their  tombs,  without  aspiring  to 
imitate  those  whom  he  admires.  Far  l>e  it  from  us  to  speak 
with  disrespect  of  such  feelings.  It  is  possible  that  the  me- 
morials of  those  who  have  asserted  the  freedom,  and  extended 
the  empire  of  the  mind,  may  produce  a  strong  impression  on 
a  sensitive  and  ardent  disposition.  But  these  instances  arc 
i-are.  "  Coram  Lepidis  male  vivitur."  Young  academicians 
venture  to  get  drunk  within  a  few  yards  of  the  grave  of 
Newton,  and  to  commit  solecisms,  though  the  awful  eye  of 
Erasmus  frowns  upon  them  from  the  canvas.  Some  more 
homely  sentiment,  some  more  obvious  aH^ociation  is  neces- 
sary. For  our  part,  when  a  young  man  is  to  be  urged  to 
)>ersevering  industry,  and  fortified  against  the  seductions  of 
pleasure,  we  would  rather  send  him  to  the  fireside  of  his  own 
family,  tlian  to  the  abodes  of  philosophers  who  died  centuries 
ago,  —  and  to  those  kind  familiar  faces  which  are  always 
anxious  in  his  anxiety,  and  joyful  in  his  success,  than  to  the 
|)ortrait  of  any  writer  tliat  ever  wore  cap  and  gown* 
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The  cry  againdt  the  London  University  has  been  swelled 
by  the  voices  of  mjiny  really  conscientious  persons.  M^iny 
have  joined  in  it  from  the  mei'e  wanton  love  of  mischief. 
But  we  believe  that  it  has  principally  originated  in  the  jeal- 
ousy of  those  who  are  attached  to  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
either  by  their  interests,  or  by  tiio*e  feelings  which  men  nat- 
urally entertain  towards  the  place  of  their  education,  and 
which,  when  they  do  not  inteifere  with  schemes  of  public 
advantage,  are  entitled  to  respect.  Many  of  these  persons, 
we  suspect,  entertain  a  vague  appreliension.  scarcely  avowed 
even  to  themselves,  that  some  defects  in  the  constitution  of 
their  favourite  Academies  will  be  rendered  more  glaring  by 
the  contrast  which  the  system  of  this  new  College  will  ex- 
hibit. 

That  there  are  such  defects,  great  and  radical  defects  in 
the  structure  of  the  two  Universities,  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  believe :  and  the  jealousy  which  many  of  llieir  members 
have  expressed  of  the  new  Institution  greatly  strengthens 
our  opinion.  What  those  defects  appear  to  us  to  be,  we 
shall  attempt  to  state  with  frankness,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  trust,  with  candour. 

We  are  sensible  that  we  have  undertaken  a  dangerous 
task.  There  is  perhaps  no  subject  on  which  more  people 
have  made  up  their  minds  without  knowing  why.  When- 
ever this  is  the  case,  discussion  ends  in  scurrility,  the  last 
re^urce  of  the  disputant  who  cannot  answer,  and  who  wilj 
not  submit.  The  scurrility  of  those  who  are  scurrilous  on 
all  occasions,  and  against  all  opponents,  by  nature  and  by 
habit,  by  taste  and  by  trade,  cran  excite  only  the  mirth  or  the 
pity  of  a  well  regulated  mind.  But  we  neither  possess,  nor 
affect  to  possess,  that  degree  of  philosophy,  w»hich  wouhl 
render  us  indifferent  to  the  pain  and  resentment  of  sincere 
and  respectable  persons,  whose  prejudices  we  ai-e  compelled 
to  assail.  It  is  not  in  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit,  it  is  not 
in  the  wantonness  of  paradox  and  declamation,  that  we  would 
put  to  hazard  the  good  will  of  learned  and  estimable  men. 
Such  a  sacrifice  must  be  powerful,  and  nothing  but  a  sense 
of  public  duty  would  lead  us  to  make  it.  We  would  ear- 
nestly entreat  the  admii'ers  of  the  two  Universities  to  reflect 
on  the  importance  of  this  subject,  the  advantages  of  calm 
inve^-^tigation,  and  the  folly  of  trusting,  in  an  age  like  tlie 
present,  to  mere  dogmatism  and   invective.     If  the  system 
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which  they  love  and  vencnite  i-ost  upon  just  principhis  the 
examination  which  we  pn»pose  to  institute,  into  the  state  of 
its  foundations,  can  only  serve  to  prove  their  solidit}'.  If 
they  be  unsound,  we  wi!l  not  permit  ourselves  to  think,  that 
intellig3nt  and  honourable  men  can  wish  to  disgnise  a  fact 
which,  for  the  sake  of  this  counti*y,  and  of  the  whole  human 
race,  ou<»ht  to  be  widely  known.  Let  them,  instead  of  re- 
iterating assertions  which  leave  the  question  exactly  where 
they  found  it ;  instead  of  turning  away  from  all  argument, 
Hs  if  the  subject  were  one  on  wliich  doubt  partook  of  the 
nature  of  sin ;  instead  of  attributing  to  selfishness  or  malev- 
olence, that  which  may  at  worst  be  harmless  error,  join  us  in 
coolly  studying  so  interesting  and  momentous  a  fwint.  —  As 
to  this,  however,  they  will  please  themselves.  We  speak  to 
the  English  people.  The  public  mind,  if  we  are  not  de- 
ceived, is  approachmg  to  manhood.  It  has  outgrown  its  swad- 
dKng-bands,  and  thrown  away  its  play-things.  It  can  no 
longer  be  amused  by  a  rattle,  or  laid  asleep  by  a  song,  or 
awed  by  a  fairy  tale.  At  such  a  time,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
we  shall  obtain  an  impartial  hearing. 

Our  objections  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  be  summed 
up  in  two  words,  their  Wealth  and  their  Privileges.  Their 
prosperity  does  not  depend  on  the  public  approbation.  It 
would  therefore  be  strange  if  they  deserved  the  public  ap- 
probation. Their  revenues  are  immense.  Their  degrees 
are,  in  some  professions,  indispensable.  Like  manufacturers 
who  enjoy  a  monopoly,  they  work  at  such  an  advantage,  that 
they  can  venture  to  work  ill. 

Every  person,  we  presume,  will  acknowledge  that,  to  estab- 
lish an  academic  system  on  immutable  principles,  would  be 
Jhc  height  of  absurdity.  Every  year  sees  the  empire  of 
science  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  some  new  province,  or 
improved  by  the  construction  of  some  easier  road.  Sui*ely 
the  change  which  daily  takes  place  in  the  state  of  knowVdg(S 
ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  in  th*; 
method  of  instruction.  In  many  cases  the  rude  and  imperfect 
works  of  early  speculators  ought  to  give  place  to  the  more 
complete  and  luminous  performances  of  those  who  succeed 
iliem.  Even  the  comparative  value  of  languages  is  subject 
to  great  fluctuations.  The  same  tongue  which  at  one  pericx! 
may  be  richer  than  any  other  in  valuable  works,  may,  some 
wnturies  after,  l)e  poorer  than  any.     That,  while  such  rev- 
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olutions  take  place,  education  on^ht  to  remain  unchanged,  h 
a  proposition  too  absurd  to  be  maintained  for  a  moment. 

If  it  be  desirable  that  education  should,  by  a  gradual  and 
constant  change,  adapt  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  evcrj 
[generation,  how  is  tliis  object  to  be  secured?  We  answer  — 
only  by  perfect  freedom  of  competition.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem, every  possible  exigence  would  be  met.  Whatever  lan- 
guage, whatever  art,  whatever  science,  it  might  at  any  time 
be  useful  to  know,  thcU  men  would  surely  learn,  and  would 
as  surely  Und  instructors  to  teach.  The  professor  who  should 
persist  in  devoting  his  attention  to  branches  of  knowledge 
which  had  become  useless,  would  soon  be  deserted  by  his 
pupils.  There  would  be  as  much  of  every  sort  of  informa- 
tion as  wouM  afford  profit  and  pleasure  to  the  possessor  — 
and  no  more. 

But  the  riches  and  the  franchises  of  our  Universities  pre- 
vent this  salutary  rivaliy  from  taking  place.  In  its  stead  is 
introduced  an  unnatural  system  of  premiums,  prohibitions,  and 
apprenticeships.  Enormous  bounties  are  lavished  on  partic- 
ular acquirements ;  and,  in  consequence,  there  is  among  our 
youth  a  glut  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics,  and  a  lamen- 
table scarcity  of  every  thing  else. 

We  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  depreciate  the  studies 
which  are  encouraged  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  should 
reprobate  with  the  same  severity  a  system  under  which  a 
like  exclusive  pi-otection  should  be  extended  to  French  or 
Spanish,  Chemistry  or  Mineralogy,  Metaphysics  or  Political 
Economy.  Some  of  these  branches  of  knowledge  are  very 
important.  But  they  may  not  always  be  equally  important. 
Five  hundred  years  hence,  the  Burmese  language  may  con- 
tain the  most  valuable  books  in  the  world.  Sciences,  for 
which  there  is  now  no  name,  and  of  which  the  first  rudiments 
are  still  undiscovered,  may  then  be  in  the  greatest  demand* 
Our  objection  is  to  the  principle.  We  abhor  intellectual  per* 
petuities.  A  chartered  and  endowed  College,  strong  in  its 
wealth  and  in  its  degrees,  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  teach 
what  is  useful,  because  it  can  pay  men  to  learn  what  is  use- 
less. Every  fashion  which  was  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  its 
foundation,  enters  into  its  constitution  and  paitakes  of  its  im* 
mortality.  Its  abuses  savour  of  the  reality,  and  its  prej- 
udices vest  in  mortmain,  with  its  lands.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  consequences  are  notorious.     We  every  day  see 
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clever  men  of  four  ami  five-and-twenty,  loaderl  whh  acailem- 
»««l  honours  and  rewards  —  .scholarship"^,  fellowship?,  whole 
cabinets  of  medals,  whole  shelves  of  prize  books,  —  enter 
into  life  with  their  education  still  to  begin,  unacquainted  with 
the  history,  the  literature,  we  might  almost  say,  the  langua^^e 
of  their  country,  unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  of 
the  laws  under  which  they  live,  unacquainted  with  the  very 
rudiments  of  moral  and  political  science !  Who  will  deny 
that  this  is  the  state  of  things  ?  Or  who  will  venture  to  de- 
fend it? 

This  is  no  new  complaint.  Long  before  society  bad  so  far 
outstripped  the  Colleges  in  the  career  of  improvement  as  it 
has  since  done,  the  evil  was  noticed  and  traced  to  its  true 
cause,  by  that  gre^t  philosopher  who  most  accurately  mapped 
all  the  regions  of  science,  and  furnished  the  human  intellect 
with  its  most  complete  Itinerary.  *'  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,*' 
says  Lord  Bacon,  '^that  tiie  dedicating  of  foundations  and 
donations  to  professory  learnings  hath  not  only  had  a  malign 
influence  upon  the  growth  of  sciences,  but  hath  also  been 
prejudicial  to  states  anil  governments :  For  hence  it  proceed- 
eth,  that  princes  find  a  solitude  in  respect  of  able  men  to 
serve  them  in  causes  of  state,  because  there  is  no  education 
collegiate  which  is  free,  where  such  as  were  so  disposed 
might  give  themselves  to  histories,  modern  languages,  books 
of  policy  and  civil  discourse,  and  other  like  enablements  unto 
'■jiuses  of  state."*  The  wannest  admirers  of  the  present 
system  will  hardly  deny,  that,  if  this  was  an  evil  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  it  must  be  a  much  greater  evil  in  the  nine- 
teenth. The  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  now  what  it 
was  then.  That  of  every  modem  language  has  received 
considerable  accessions.  And  surely,  *'  books  of  policy  and 
civil  discourse  "  are  as  important  to  an  English  gentleman  of 
the  present  day,  as  they  could  be  to  a  subject  oS  James  the 
First. 

We  repeat,  that  we  are  not  disparaging  either  the  dead 
languages  or  the  exact  sciences.  We  only  say,  that  if  they 
are  useful  they  will  not  need  peculiar  encouragement,  and 
tliat»  if  they  are  useless,  they  ought  not  to  receive  it.  Those 
who  maintain  that  the  present  system  is  necessary  to  promote 
the  study  of  chissical  and  matheraatiail  knowledge,  are  the 
persons  who  really  depreciate  tliose  pursuits.  They  do  in 
A  Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  II. 
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fact  declare,  by  implication,  that  neither  amusement  nor  prndi 
is  to  be  derived  from  them,  and  that  no  man  has  any  motive . 
to  employ  h\A  time  upon  them,  unle.<s  he  expects  that  tliey 
may  help  him  to  a  fellowship. 

The  utility  of  mathematical  knowledge  is  felt  in  every  part 
of  the  system  of  life,  and  acknowledged  by  every  rational 
man.  But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  people  ought  to  be 
paid  to  acquire  it.  A  scarcity  of  persons  capable  of  making 
almanacks  and  measuring  land,  is  as  little  to  be  apprehended 
as  a  scarcity  of  blacksmiths.  In  fact,  very  few  of  our  academ- 
ical matbematicians  turn  their  knowledge  to  such  practical 
purposes.  There  are  many  wranglers  who  have  never 
touched  a  quadrant  What  peculiar  title  then  has  the  mere 
speculative  knowledge  of  mathematical  truth  to  such  costly 
remuneration  ?  The  answer  is  well  known.  It  makes  men 
good  reasoners'  it  habituates  them  to  strict  accuracy  in 
drawing  inferences.  In  this  statement  there  is  nnqtiestion- 
ably  some  truth.  A  man  who  understands  the  nature  of 
mathematical  reasoning,  the  closest  of  all  kmds  of  reasoning, 
is  likely  to  reason  beUer  than  another  on  points  not  math- 
ematical, as  a  man  who  can  dance  generally  walks  better 
than  a  man  who  cannot.  But  no  people  walk  so  ill  as  dan- 
cing-masters, and  no  people  reason  so  ill  as  mere  mathemati- 
cians. They  are  accustomed  to  look  only  for  one  species  of 
evidence ;  a  species  of  evidence  of  which  the  transactions 
of  life  do  not  admit.  When  they  come  from  certainties  to 
probabilities,  from  a  syllogism  to  a  witness,  their  superiority 
is  at  an  end.  They  resemble  a  man  who,  never  having  seen 
any  object  which  was  not  either  black  or  white,  should  be 
required  to  discriminate  between  two  near  shades  of  grey. 
Hence,  on  questions  of  religion,  policy,  or  common  lif^,  we 
perpetually  see  these  boasted  demonstrators  either  extrav- 
agantly credulous,  or  extravagantly  sceptical.  That  the 
science  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a  liberal  education,  we 
admit.  But  it  is  only  an  ingredient,  and  an  ingredient  which 
is  peculiarly  dangerous,  unless  diluted  by  a  large  admixture 
of  others.  To  encourage  it  by  such  rewards  as  are  bestowoil 
at  Cambridge,  is  to  make  the  occasional  tonic  of  the  mt^^d 
its  morning  and  evening  nutriment. 

The  partisans  of  classical  literature  are  both  more  numer- 
ous and  more  enthusiastic  than  the  mathematicians;  and  tlie 
ignorant  violence  with  which  their  cause  has  sometimes  been 
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tfti^iiled,  has  added  to  its  popularity.  On  this  subject  we  are 
sui-e  tliat  we  ait;  at  least  impartial  judges.  We  feel  the 
warmest  admiratioh  for  the  great  remains  of  antiquity.  We 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  benefits  whu^n  mankind  has  owed 
to  them.  But  we  would  no  mor^  <tuffer  a  pernicious  system 
to  be  protected  by  the  reverence  which  is  due  to  them,  than 
we  would  show  our  reverence  for  a  faint  by  erecting  his 
shrine  into  a  sanctuary  for  criminals. 

An  eloquent  scholar  has  said,  that  ancient  literature  was 
the  ark  in  which  all  the  civilization  of  the  world  was  pre- 
served during  the  deluge  of  barbarism.  We  confess  it.  But 
we  do  not  rend  that  Noah  thought  himself  bound  to  live  in 
the  ark  after  the  deluge  had  subsided.  When  our  ancestors 
first  began  to  consider  the  study  of  the  classics  as  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  education,  little  or  nothing  worth  reading  was 
to  be  found  in  any  modem  language.  Circumstances  have 
confessedly  changed.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  change  of 
system  may  be  desirable  ? 

Our  opinion  of  the  Latin  tongue  will,  we  fear,  be  consid- 
ered heretical.  We  cannot  but  think  that  its  vocabulary  is 
miserably  poor,  and  its  mechanism  deficient  both  in  power 
and  precision.  The  want  of  a  definite  article,  and  of  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  preterite  and  the  aorist  tenses,  are  two 
defects  which  are  alone  sufficient  to  place  it  below  any  other 
language  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In  its  most  flour- 
ishing em  it  was  reproached  with  poverty  of  expression. 
Cicero,  indeed,  was  induced,  by  his  patriotic  feelings  to  deny 
the  charge.  But  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  Greek  words 
in  his  most  hurried  and  familiar  letters,  and  the  frequent  use 
which  he  is  compelled  to  make  of  them,  in  spite  of  all  his 
exertions  to  avoid  them,  in  his  philosophical  works,  fully 
prove  that  even  this  great  master  of  the  Latin  tongue  feh 
the  evil  which  he  laboured  to  conceal  from  others. 

We  do  not  think  much  better  of  the  writers,  as  a  body, 
than  of  the  language.  The  literature  of  Rome  was  bom 
old.  All  the  signs  of  decrepitude  were  on  it  in  the  cradle. 
We  look  in  vain  for  the  sweet  lisp  and  the  graceful  wildnes»« 
of  an  infant  dialect.  We  look  in  vain  for  a  single  great  cre- 
ative mind,  —  for  a  Homer  or  a  Dante,  a  Shakspeare  or  a 
Cervantes.  In  their  place  we  have  a  crowd  of  fourth-rate 
and  fifth-rate  authors,  translators,  and  imitators  without  end. 
The  rich  heritage  of  Grecian    philosophy  and   iK)etry  wa-? 
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fatal  to  the  Romans.  They  would  have  acquire  1  more 
wealth,  if  they  had  succeed<^d  to  less.  Inst«^a<l  of  acctiinu- 
lating  fresh  intellectual  treasurei^  they  contented  themselves 
with  enjoying,  disposing  ifi  new  forms,  or  impairing  by  an 
injudicious  management,  tho.^e  which  they  took  by  <lescent. 
Hence,  in  most  of  their  works,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
spontaneous  and  racy,  scarcely  any  originality  in  the  thoughts 
scarcely  any  idiom  in  the  style.  Their  poetry  tastes  of  the 
hot-house.  It  is  transplanted  from  Greece,  with  the  earth 
of  Pindus  clinging  round  its  root^.  It  is  nursed  in  careful 
seclusion  from  the  Italian  air.  The  gardeners  are  often  skil- 
ful ;  but  the  fruit  is  almost  always  sickly.  One  hardy  and 
prickly  shrub,  of  genuine  Latin  growth,  must  indeed  be  ex- 
cepted. Satire  was  the  only  indigenous  produce  of  Roman 
talent ;  and,  in  our  judgment,  by  far  the  be^t. 

We  are  often  told  the  Latin  language  is  more  strictly 
grammatical  than  the  English ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  study  it,  in  order  to  speak  English  with  elegance 
and  accuracy.  This  is  one  of  those  remarks  whicli  are  re- 
peated till  they  pass  into  axioms,  only  because  they  have  so 
little  meaning,  that  nobody  thinks  it  worth  while  to  refute 
them  at  their  first  appearance.  If  those  who  say  that  the 
Latin  language  is  more  strictly  grammatical  than  the  Kng- 
lish,  mean  only  that  it  is  more  regular,  that  there  are  fewer 
exceptions  to  its  general  laws  of  derivation,  inflection,  and 
construction,  we  grant  it.  This  is,  at  least  for  the  purposes 
of  the  orator  and  the  poet,  rather  a  defect  than  a  merit ;  but 
be  it  merit  or  defect,  it  can  in  no  possible  way  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  any  other  language.  It  would  be  about  as 
reasonable  to  say,  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Code  Napoleon 
renders  the  study  of  the  laws  of  England  easier  than  for- 
merly. If  it  be  meant,  that  the  Latin  language  is  forraetl 
in  more  strict  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of 
gmmmar  than  the  English,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  relations 
which  words  bear  to  each  other  are  more  strictly  analogous  to 
the  relations  between  the  ideas  which  they  I'epresent  in  Liitin 
timn  in  English,  we  venture  to  doubt  the  fact  We  are  quite 
sure,  that  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  those  who  repeat  the 
hackneyed  remark  on  which  we  are  commenting,  have  ever 
considered  whether  there  be  any  principles  of  gi*ammar 
whatever,  anterior  to  positive  enat'tment,  —  any  solecism 
which  is  a  malum  in  se^  as  distinct  from  a  malum  prohilntuM. 
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Or,  if  we  suppose  that  there  «^xi>t  siicli  principles,  is  not  the 
circumstance,  that  a  particular  rule  is  found  in  one  language 
and  not  in  another,  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  not  one  of 
those  pnnciples  ?  That  a  man  who  knows  Latin  is  likely  to 
know  English  better  than  one  who  does  not^  we  do  not  dis^ 
pute.  Bat  this  advantage  is  not  peculiar  to  the  study  of 
Latin.  Every  language  throws  light  on  every  other.  There 
is  not  a  single  foreign  tongue  which  will  not  suggest  to  a  man 
of  sense  some  new  considerations  r^jspecting  his  own.  We 
acknowledge,  too,  that  the  great  body  of  our  educated  coun- 
trymen learn  to  grammaticise  their  English  by  means  of 
their  Latin.  This,  however,  proves,  not  the  usefulness  (»f 
their  Latin,  but  the  folly  of  their  other  instructors.  Insteiid 
of  being  a  vindication  of  the  present  system  of  education,  it 
is  a  high  charge  against  it.  A  man  who  thinks  the  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  essential  to  the  purity  of  English  diction, 
either  has  never  conversed  with  an  accomplished  woman,  or 
does  not  deserve  to  have  conversed  with  her.  We  are  sure, 
that  all  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing  public  speak- 
ing must  have  observed,  that  the  orators  who  are  fondest  of 
quoting  Latin,  are  by  no  means  the  most  scrupulous  about 
marring  their  native  tongue.  We  could  mention  several 
Members  of  Parliament,  who  never  fail  to  usher  in  their 
scra|>s  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  with  half  a  dozen  false  con 
cords. 

The  Latin  language  is  principally  valuable  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Greek,  the  insignificant  portico  of  a  most  chaste 
and  majestic  fabric  On  this  subject,  our  Confession  of  Faith 
will,  we  trust,  be  approved  by  the  most  orthodox  scholar. 
We  cannot  refuse  our  admiration  to  that  most  wonderful  and 
perfect  machine  of  human  thought,  to  the  flexibility,  the  har- 
mony, the  gigantic  power,  the  exquisite  delicacy,  the  infinite 
wealth  of  words,  the  incomparable  felicity  of  expression,  in 
which  are  united  the  energy  of  the  English,  the  neatn<iss  of 
the  Trench,  the  sweet  and  infantine  simplicity  of  the  Tuscan. 
Of  ah  dialects,  it  is  the  best  fitted  for  the  purposes  both  of 
science  and  of  elegant  literature.  The  philosophical  vocab- 
ularies of  ancient  Rome,  and  of  modem  Europe,  have  been 
derived  from  that  of  Athens.  Yet  none  of  the  imitations 
has  ever  approached  the  richness  and  precision  of  the  orig- 
inal. It  traces  with  ease  distinctions  so  subtle,  as  to  be  lost 
in  every  other  language.     It  draws  lines  where  all  the  other 
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instruments  of  the  reason  only  make  blots.  Nor  is  it  lesa 
distinguiRhcd  by  the  facilities  which  it  afford-*  to  the  poet. 
There  are  pages  even  in  the  Greek  Dictionaries  over  which 
it  is  impossible  to  glance  witliout  delight.  Every  word  sug- 
gests some  pleasant  or  striking  image,  which,  wholly  uncon- 
nected as  it  U  with  that  which  precedes  or  that  which  follows 
gives  the  same  sort  of  pleasure  with  that  which  we  derive 
from  reading  the  Adonais  of  poor  Shelley,  or  fn»m  looking 
at  those  elegant,  thongh  unmeaning  frieze^  in  which  the  eye 
wanders  along  a  line  of  beautifnl  faces,  gi*aceful  draperies, 
htag3,  chariots,  altars,  and  garlands.  The  lilerntufe  Is  not 
unworthy  of  the  language.  It  may  boa^t  of  four  poets  of 
the  vei*y  first  order,  Homer,  -^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Aris- 
tophanes—  of  Demosthenes,  the  greate<t  of  onitors  —  of 
Aristotle,  who  is  perhaps  entitled  to  the  name  rank  among 
philosophers,  and  of  Plato,  who,  if  not  the  most  satisfactory 
of  philosophers,  is  at  least  the  most  fascinating.  These  are 
the  great  names  of  Greece ;  and  to  these  is  to  In;  added  a 
long  list  of  ingenious  moralists,  wits,  and  rhetoricians,  of 
poets  who,  in  the  lower  departments  of  their  art,  deserve  the 
greatest  praise,  and  of  historians  who,  at  least  in  the  talent 
of  narration,  have  never  been  equalled. 

It  was  justly  said  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  that 
to  learn  a  new  language  was  to  acquire  a  new  soul.  He  who 
is  acquainted  only  with  the  writers  of  his  native  tongue,  is 
in  perpetual  danger  of  confounding  what  is  accidental  with 
what  is  essential,  and  of  supposing  that  tastes  and  habits  of 
thought,  which  belong  only  to  his  own  age  and  country,  are 
inseparable  fi-om  the  nature  of  man.  Initiated  into  foreign 
literature,  he  finds  that  principles  of  politics  and  morals, 
directly  contrary  to  those  which  he  has  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  unquestionable,  because  he  never  heard  them  questioned, 
hav*  been  held  by  large  and  enlightened  communities ;  that 
feelings,  which  are  so  universal  among  his  conrem[X)raries, 
that  he  had  supposed  them  instinctive,  have  been  unknown 
to  whole  generations ;  that  images,  which  have  never  faileil 
to  excite  the  ridicule  of  those  among  whom  he  has  lived, 
have  been  thought  sublime  by  millions.  He  thus  loses  that 
Chinese  cast  of  mind,  that  stupid  contempt  for  every  thing 
beyond  the  wall  of  his  celestial  empire,  which  was  the  effect 
of  his  foimer  ignomnce.  New  associations  take  phiee  among 
his  ideas.     He  doubts  where  he  formerly  dogmatised.     Hfc 
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tolerates  where  he  formerly  execrated.  He  ceases  to  con- 
found that  which  is  universal  and  eternal  in  human  passions 
and  opinions  with  that  which  is  local  and  temporary.  This 
is  one  of.  the  most  useful  effects  which  results  from  studying 
the  literature  of  other  countries;  and  it  is  one  which  the 
remains  of  Greece,  composed  at  a  remote  period,  and  in  a 
state  of  society  widely  different  from  our  own,  are  peculiarly 
calculated  to  produce. 

Bat  though  we  are  sensible  that  ^reat  advantages  may  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  we  think 
that  they  may  be  purchased  at  too  hif^h  a  price:  And  we 
think  that  seven  or  eight  years  of  the  life  of  a  man  who  is 
to  enter  into  active  life  at  two  or  ihree-and- twenty,  is  too 
high  a  price.  Those  are  bad  economists  who  look  only  to 
the  excellence  of  the  article  for  which  they  are  bargaining, 
and  never  ask  about  the  cost.  The  cost,  in  the  present 
instance,  is  too  often  the  whole  of  that  invaluable  portion  of 
tinne  during  which  a  fsnd  of  intellectual  pleasure  is  to  be 
stored  up.  and  the  foundations  of  wisdom  and  usefulness  laid. 
No  person  doubts  that  much  knowledge  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Classics.  It  is  equally  certain  that  much  gold  may 
he  found  in  Spain.  But  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows, 
that  it  is  wise  to  work  the  Spanish  mines,  or  to  learn  the 
ancient  languages.  Before  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  Spain 
supplied  all  Europe  with  the  precious  metals.  The  discov- 
ery  of  America  changed  the  state  of  things.  New  mines 
were  found,  from  which  gold  could  be  procured  in  greater 
plenty,  and  with  less  labour.  The  old  works  were  therefore 
abandoned  —  it  being  manifest  those  who  i>ersisted  in  laying 
out  capital  on  them  woukl  be  undersold  and  ruined.  A  new 
world  of  literature  and  science  has  also  been  discovered. 
New  veins  of  intellectual  wealth  have  been  laid  open.  But 
a  monstrous  system  of  bounties  and  prohibitions  compels  us 
still  to  go  on  delving  for  a  few  glittering  grains  in  the  dark 
and  laborious  shaft  of  antiquity,  instead  of  penetrating  a  dis- 
trict which  would  reward  a  less  painful  search  with  a  more 
lucrative  return.  If,  after  the  conquest  of  Peru,  Spain  had 
enacted  that,  in  order  to  enable  the  old  mines  to  maintain  a 
competition  against  the  new,  a  hundred  pistoles  should  be 
given  to  every  pei*son  who  should  extract  an  ounce  of  gold 
from  them,  the  parallel  would  be  complete. 

We  will  admit  that  the  Greek  language  is  a  more  valuable 
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lanjruage  than  tlic  French,  the  Italian,  or  the  Spaiii-h.  Rut 
whether  it  be  more  valuable  than  all  the  three  togetlit* r,  tnny 
be  doubted  ;  and  that  all  the  three  may  be  acquired  in  le<s 
than  half  the  time  in  which  it  is  possible  to  become  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  Greek,  admits  of  no  doubt  at  kIL 
Nor  does  the  evil  end  here.  Not  only  do  the  modern  dialects 
of  the  Continent  receive  less  attention  than  they  deserve, 
but  our  own  tono^ue,  second  to  that  of  Greece  alone  in  force 
and  copiousness,  our  own  literature,  second  to  none  that  ever 
existed,  so  rich  in  poetry,  in  eloquence,  in  philosophy,  is  uu- 
pardonably  neglected.  All  the  nineteen  plays  of  Euripides 
are  digested,  from  the  first  bubbling  froth  of  the  Hecuba  to 
the  last  vapid  dregs  of  the  Rlectra ;  while  our  own  sweet 
Fletcher,  the  second  name  of  tbe  modern  drama,  in  ^pite  of 
all  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  all  the  luxury  of  his  tender- 
ness, is  suffered  to  lie  neglected.  The  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding  is  abandoned  for  the  Theotetus  and  the  Phoe- 
don.  We  have  known  the  dates  of  all  the  petty  skirmisher 
of  the  Peloponneaian  war  carefully  trant^ribed  and  commit- 
ted to  memoi-y,  by  a  man  who  thought  that  Hyde  and  Clar- 
endon were  two  different  persons!  That  such  a  man  hais 
paid  a  dear  price  for  his  learning,  will  be  admitted.  But,  it 
may  be  said,  he  has  at  least  something,  to  show  for  it.  Un- 
happily he  has  sacrificed,  in  order  to  acquire  it,  the  very 
things  without  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  use  iu  Me 
has  acted  like  a  man  living  in  a  small  lodging,  who,  instead 
of  spending  bis  money  in  enlarging  his  apartments  and  fitting 
them  up  coiumodiously,  should  lay  it  all  out  on  furniture  fit 
only  for  Chatsworth  or  Belvoir.  His  little  rooms  are  blocked 
up  with  bales  of  rich  stuffs  and  heiips  of  gilded  ornaments, 
which  have  cost  more  than  he  can  afford,  yet  which  he  has  no 
opportunity  and  no  loom  to  display.  Elegant  and  precious 
in  themselves,  they  are  here  utterly  out  of  place;  and  their 
)K)4sessor  finds  that,  at  a  ruinou.<^  expense,  he  has  bought  noth- 
ing but  inconvenience  and  ridicule.  Who  has  not  seen  men 
to  whom  ancient  learning  is  an  absolute  curse,  who  have 
laboured  only  to  accumulate  what  tlwjy  caimot  enjoy  ?  They 
come  forth  into  the  world,  expecting  to  find  only  a  larger 
university.  They  find  that  they  are  surix>un<led  by  people 
who  liave  not  the  least  respect  for  the  skill  with  which  they 
delect  etymologies,  and  twist  corrupt  Epodes  into  something 
like  meiming.     Classical  knowledge  is  indeed  valued  bj  all 
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intelligent  men ;  but  not  such  classical  knowledge  as  theirs. 
To  be  prized  by  the  public,  it  must  be  refined  from  its  grosser 
panicle**,  burnished  into  splendour,  formed  into  graceful  orna- 
ments, or  into  current  coin.  Learning  in  the  ore,  learning 
with  all  the  dross  around  it,  is  nothing  to  the  common  spec- 
tator. He  prefers  the  cheapest  tinsel ;  and  leaves  the  mre 
and  valuable  clod,  to  the  few  who  have  the  skill  to  detect  its 
qualities,  and  the  curiosity  to  prize  them. 

No  man,  we  allow,  can  be  said  to  have  received  a  com- 
plete and  liberal  education,  unless  be  have  acquired  a  knowl- 
iHlge  of  the  ancient  languages.  But  not  one  gentleman  in 
lifty  can  possibly  receive  what  we  should  call  a  complete  and 
liberal  education.  That  terra  includes  not  only  the  ancient 
languages,  but  those  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain. 
It  includes  mathematics,  tlie  experimental  sciences,  and  moral 
philosophy.  An  intimate  acquaintance  both  with  the  pro- 
found and  polite  parts  of  English  literature  is  indispensable. 
Few  of  those  who  are  intended  for  professional  or  commer- 
cial life  can  find  time  tor  all  these  studies.  It  necessarily 
I'ollows,  that  some  portion  of  them  must  be  given  up :  And 
the  question  is,  what  portion  ?  We  say,  pix)vide  for  the  mind 
as  you  provide  for  the  body,  —  first  neces-aries,  —  then  con- 
venieuces,  —  lastly  luxuries.  Under  which  of  those  heads  do 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  come?  Surely  under  the  last. 
Of  all  the  pursuits  which  we  have  meniioned,  they  i*equire 
the  greatest  sacrifice  of  time.  He  wlio  can  afibrd  time 
for  them,  and  for  the  others  also,  is  perfectly  right  in  acquir- 
ing them.  He  who  cannot,  will,  if  he  is  wise,  be  content  to 
go  without  them.  If  a  man  is  able  to  continue  his  studies 
till  his  twenty -eighth  or  thirtieth  year,  by  all  means  let  him 
learn  Latin  and  Greek.  If  he  must;  terminate  them  at  one- 
and-twenty,  we  should  in  general  advise  him  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  modern  languages.  If  he  is  forced  to  enter  into 
active  life  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  we  should  think  it  best  that  he 
.should  confine  himself  almost  entirely  to  his  native  tongue, 
and  thoroughly  imbue  his  mind  with  the  spirit  of  its  best 
writtirs.  But  no !  The  artificial  restran»t*»  and  encourage- 
menLs  which  our  academic  system  has  introduced  have  alto- 
j^ether  reversed  this  natural  and  salutary  order  of  things. 
We  deny  ourselves  what  is  indispensable,  that  we  may  pro- 
cure what  is  superfiuous.  We  act  like  a  day-lal)Ourer  who 
hhould  stint  himself  in  bread,  that  he  might  now  and  then 
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freat  himself  with  a  pottle  of  Janunry  strawbemejs.  Cicero 
tells  us,  in  the  Otfices,  a  whimsical  anecdote  of  Gito  the 
Censor.  SornelKwly  a-^ked  him  what  was  the  best  nwde  of 
employing  capital.  He  said,  To  farm  good  pasture  land. 
What  the  next  ?  To  farm  middling  pH^ture  land.  What 
next  ?  To  farm  biid  pasture  land.  Now  the  notions  which 
I>i*evail  in  England  respecting  ela?*sical  learning  »eem  to  us 
very  much  to  re.-emble  those  which  the  old  Roman  enter- 
mined  with  regard  to  his  favourite  method  of  cultivation. 
Is  a  young  man  able  to  spare  the  time  necessary  for  pa^^s- 
ing  through  the  "Univei*e«ity  ?  Make  him  a  good  classical 
scholar  I  But  a  second,  instead  of  residing  at  the  Univer- 
sity, must  go  into  business  when  he  leaves  school.  Make 
him  then  a  tolerable  classical  scholar!  A  third  has  still  less 
time  tor  snatching  up  knowledge,  and  is  destined  for  active 
empk)yment  while  still  a  boy.  Make  him  a  bad  cUtssical 
scholar !  If  he  does  not  become  a  Flarainius,  or  a  Bu- 
chanan, he  may  learn  to  write  nonsense  verses.  If  he  does 
not  get  on  to  Horace,  he  may  read  the  first  book  of  Ctesar. 
If  there  is  not  time  even  for  such  a  degree  of  improvement, 
he  may  at  least  be  flogged  through  that  immemorial  vestibule 
of  learning.  **■  Quis  docet  ?  Who  teacheth  ?  Magister  docet. 
The  master  teacheth."  Would  to  heaven  that  he  taught 
something  better  worth  knowing ! 

All  these  evils  are  produced  by  tlie  state  of  our  Univer- 
sities, Where  they  h*Ji'l,  those  who  prepare  pupils  fbr  them, 
are  forced  to  follow.  I'.ider  a  free  system,  the  ancient  lan- 
guages would  be  less  read,  but  quite  as  much  enjoyed.  We 
should  not  see  so  many  lads  who  have  a  smattei*ing  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  from  which  they  derive  no  pleasure,  and  which, 
as  soon  as  they  are  at  liberty,  they  make  all  possible  haste 
to  forget.  It  must  be  owned,  also,  that  there  would  be  feivcr 
young  men  really  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  tongues. 
But  there  would  be  many  more  who  had  treasured  up  useful 
and  agreeable  information.  Those  who  were  compelled  to 
bring  their  studies  to  an  early  close,  would  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  objects  easily  attainable.  Those  who  enjoyed  a  k>nger 
space  of  literary  leisure,  would  still  exert  themselves  to  «<- 
quire  the  classical  languages.  They  would  stuiiy  them,  nor 
(or  any  direct  emolument  which  they  would  ex|)ect  fnan  ilie 
acquisition,  but  for  their  own  intrinsic  value.  Their  ninnb(*r 
would  be  smaller,  no  doubt,  than   that  of  present  aspirants 
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Rfter  classicnl  honours.  But  they  would  not,  like  most  of 
those  aspirants,  leave  FTomer  and  Demosthenes  to  gather 
dust  on  the  shelves,  as  soon  as  the  temponiry  purpose  had 
heen  served.  There  would  be  fewer  jrood  scholars  of  twenty- 
five  ;  but  we  believe  that  there  would  be  quite  as  many  of 

Hitherto  we  have  argued  on  the  hypothesis  most  favour- 
able to  the  Universities.  We  have  supposed  that  the  bounties 
which  they  offer  to  certain  studies  are  fairly  bestowed  <»n 
those  who  excel.  The  fact  however  is,  that  they  are  in 
many  cases  appropriated  to  particular  counties,  parishes,  or 
names.  The  effect  of  the  former  system  is  to  encourage 
studie.s  of  secondary  importance,  at  the  expense  of  those 
which  are  entitled  to  preference.  The  effect  of  the  latter  is 
to  encourage  total  idleness.  It  has  been  also  asserted,  that 
at  some  Colleges  the  distributors  of  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships have  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  party 
spirit,  or  personal  animosity.  On  this  point,  however,  we 
will  not  insist.  We  wish  to  expose  the  vices,  not  of  individ- 
uals, but  of  the  system.  Indeed,  in  what  we  have  hitherto 
written,  we  have  generally  had  in  our  eye  a  College  which 
exhibits  that  system  in  the  most  favourable  light,  —  a  Col- 
lege in  which  the  evils  which  we  have  noticed  are  as  much 
as  possible  alleviated  by  an  enlightened  and  liberal  adminis- 
tration,—  a  College  not  less  distinguished  by  its  opulence 
and  splendour,  than  by  the  eminent  talents  of  many  of  its 
members,  by  the  freedom  and  impartiality  of  its  elections, 
by  the  disposition  which  it  has  always  sh^wn  to  adopt  im- 
provements not  inconsistent  with  its  original  constitution,  and 
by  the  noble  spirit  with  which  it  has  supported  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 

We  have  hitherto  reasoned  as  if  all  the  students  at  our 
Universities  learnt  those  things  which  the  Universities  pro- 
fess to  teach.  But  this  is,  notoriously,  not  the  fact  —  and 
the  cause  is  evident.  All  who  wish  for  degi*ees  must  reside 
at  College  ;  but  only  those  who  expect  to  obtain  prizes  and 
fellowships  apply  themselves  with  vigour  to  classical  and 
mathematical  pursuits.  The  great  majority  have  no  indue4- 
ment  whatever  to  exert  themselves.  They  have  no  hope  of 
obtaining  the  premium ;  and  no  value  for  the  know]e<]ge 
without  the  premium.  For  the  acquisition  of  other  kinds 
of  knowledge  the  Universities  afford  no  peculiar  facilities. 
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Hence  proceeds  the  general  idlena^s  of  coUeo:ian:».      Not  one 
in  ten,  we  venture  to  say,  ever  makes  any  considenible  pn>- 
ficiency  in  those  pursuits  to  which  every  thing  else  is  sacri- 
ficed.    A  very  large  proportion  carry  away  from  the  Univer- 
sity less  of  ancient  literature  than  they  broajz;ht  thither.     It 
is  quite  absurd  to  attribute  such  a  state  of  things  to  the  indo- 
J<*nce  and  levity  of  youth.     Nothing  like  it  is  Feen  elt^ewhere. 
There  are  idle  lads,  no  doubt,  among  those  who  walk  the 
hospitals,  who  sit  at  the  desks  of  bankers,  and  serve  at  the 
counters  of  tradesmen.     But  what,  after  all,  is  the  decree  of 
their  idleness,  and  what   proportion  do  they  bear  to  those 
who  are  active?     Is  it  not  the  most  common  thinc^  in  the 
world,  to  see  men,  who  have  passed  their  time  at  College  in 
mere  trifling,  display  the  greatest  energy  as  soon   as  they 
enter  on  the  business  of  life,  and  become  profound  lawyers, 
skilful   physicians,  eminent  writers  ?     How  can  these   things 
be  explained,  hut  by  supposing  that  most  of  those  who  are 
compelled  to  reside  at  the  Universities  have  no  motive  to 
learn  what  is  taught  there  ?     Who  ever  employed  a  French 
master  for  four  years  without  improving  himself  in  French? 
The  reason  is  plain.     No  man  employs  such  a  master,  but 
fromi  a  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  language ;  and 
the  same  wish  leads  him  to  apply  vigorously  to  it.     Of  those 
who  go  to  our  Universities,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  pro- 
portion are  attracted,  not  by  th(Mr  desire  to  learn  the  things 
studied  there,  but  by  their  wish  to  acquire  certain  privileges, 
which  residence  confers  alike  on  the  idle  and  on  the  diligent 
Try  the  same  experiment  with  the  French  language.     Erect 
the  teachers  of  it  into  a  corporation.     Give  them  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees.      Enact  that  no  person  who  cannot 
produce  a  certificate,  attesting  that  he  has  been  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  a  student  at  this  academy,  shall  be  sufferpd 
to  keep  a  shop ;  and  we  will  venture  to  predict,  that  there 
will  soon  be  thousands,  who,  after  having  wasted  their  money 
and  their  time  in  a  formal  attendance  on  lectures  and  exam- 
inations, will   not  understand   the   meaning  of  Parlez-votu 
Francai$  ? 

It  is  the  general  course  of  those  who  patronise  an  abuse 
to  attribute  to  it  every  thing  good  which  exists  in  spite  of  it. 
Thus,  the  derendei-s  of  our  Universities  commonly  take  it  for 
granted,  that  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  talent  which 
they  have  not  been  able  to  destroy.     Tt  is  usual,  when  their 
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m*Tita  come  under  discu!«8ion,  to  enumerate  very  pompously 
h11  the  great  men  wllhra  they  have  produced;  as  if  j^reat 
men  had  not  appeared  under  every  system  of  education. 
Great  men  were  traihed  in  the  scliools  of  the  Greek  sophist;* 
«nd  Arabian  astrolo«!en^,  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Janseiiist.^. 
There  were  great  men  when  nothing  was  taught  but  School 
Divinity  and  Canon  Law;  and  there  would  still  be  great 
men  if  nothing  were  taught  but  the  fooleries  of  Spnrzheim 
jiTid  Swedenberg.  A  long  list  of  eminent  names  is  no  more 
a  pix)of  of  the  excellence  of  our  Academic  institutions,  than 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  is  a  proof  of  the 
utility  of  restrictions  in  trade.  No  financial  regulations, 
however  absurd  and  pernicious,  can  prevent  a  people  amongst 
whom  property  is  secure,  and  the  motive  to  accumulate  con- 
sequently strong,  from  becoming  rich.  The  energy  with 
which  every  individual  struggles  to  advance,  more  than  coun- 
teracts the  retarding  force,  and  carries  him  forward,  though 
at  a  slower  rate,  than  if  he  were  left  at  liberty.  It  is  the 
sanie  with  restrictions  which  prevent  the  intellect  from  tak- 
ing the  direction  which  existing  circumstances  point  out. 
Tliey  do  harm.  But  they  cannot  wholly  prevent  other  causes 
from  pi*oducing  good.  In  a  country  in  which  public  opinion 
IS  powerful,  in  which  talents  properly  directed  are  sure  to 
raise  their  professor  to  distinction,  ardent  and  aspiring  minds 
will  surmount  all  the  obstacles  which  may  oppose  their 
career.  It  is  amongst  persons  who  are  engaged  in  public 
and  professional  life  that  genius  is  most  likely  to  be  devel- 
o|>ed.  Of  these  a  large  portion  is  necessarily  sent  to  our 
English  Universities.  It  would,  therefore,  be  wonderful  if 
the  Universities  could  not  boast  of  many  considerable  men. 
Yet,  after  all,  we  are  not  sure  whether,  if  we  were  to  pass 
in  review  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  English  and 
Scottish  Bar,  the  result  of  the  investigation  would  be  so 
favourable  as  is  commonly  supposed  to  Oxfoi-d  and  Cam- 
bridge. And  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  many  persons  who, 
since  they  have  risen  to  eminence,  are  perpetually  cited  as 
proofs  of  the  beneficial  tendency  of  English  education,  were 
at  College  never  mentioned  but  as  idle,  frivolous  men, 
fond  of  desultory  reading,  and  negligent  of  the  studies  of 
the  place.  It  would  be  indelicate  to  name  the  living ;  but 
we  may  venture  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  dead.  It 
\b  truly  curious  to  observe  the  use  which  is  made  in  such 
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discussions  as  these,  of  names  whicli  we  acknowle<lge  to  be 
glorious,  but  in  which  the  Colleges  \mve  no  reason  to  glory. 
—  that  of  Bacon,  who  reprobated  their  fundamental  consti- 
tution ;  of  Dryden,  who  abjured  hisAbna  Mater,  and  regret- 
ted tliat  he  had  passed  his  youth  under  her  care;  of  Locke, 
who  was  censured  and  expelled  ;  of  Milton,  whose  person 
was  outraged  at  one  University,  and  whose  works  were  com- 
mitted to  tiie  flames  at  the  other ! 

That  in  particular  cases  an  University  education  may  liave 
produced  good  effects  we  do  not  dispute.  But  as  to  the 
gi-eat  body  of  those  who  receive  it,  we  have  no  hesitation  io 
saying,  that  their  minds  permanently  suffer  from  it  All  the 
time  which  they  can  devote  to  the  acquisition  of  speculative 
knowledge  is  wasted,  and  they  have  to  enter  into  active  life 
without  it.  They  are  compelled  to  plunge  into  the  details  of 
busine.^  and  are  left  to  pick  up  general  principles  as  they 
may.  Prom  all  that  we  have  seen  and  heard,  we  are  inclined 
to  suspect,  in  spite  of  all  our  patriotic  prejudices^  that  the 
young  men,  we  mean  the  very  yonng  men,  of  Engiand,  are 
not  equal  as  a  body  to  those  of  France,  Germany,  or  Russia. 
They  reason  less  justly,  and  the  subjects  with  which  they  are 
chiefly  conversant  are  less  manly.  As  they  grow  older,  they 
doubtless  improve.  Surix>unded  by  a  free  people,  enlight- 
ened by  a  free  press,  with  the  means  of  knowledge  pkced 
wkhin  their  reach,  and  the  rewards  of  exertion  spai^ling 
in  their  sight,  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  they  did  not  in  a 
great  measure  recover  the  superiority  which  they  had  bst. 
The  finished  men  of  England  may,  we  allow,  challenge  a 
comparison  with  tliose  of  any  nation.  Yet  our  advantages 
are  not  so  great  that  we  can  afford  to  sacrifice  any  of  them. 
We  do  not  proceed  so  rapidly,  that  we  can  prudently  imitate 
the  example  of  Lightfoot  in  the  Nursery  Tale,  who  never 
i-an  a  race  without  tying  his  legs.  The  bad  effects  of  our 
University  system  may  be  traced  to  the  very  last,  in  many 
eminent  and  respectable  men.  They  have  acquired  great 
skill  in  business^  they  have  laid  up  gi-eat  stores  of  iofor- 
mation.  But  something  is  still  wanting.  The  superstructure 
is  vast  and  splendid ;  but  the  foundations  are  unsound.  It 
is  evident  that  their  knowledge  is  not  systematised ;  that, 
however  well  they  may  argue  on  particular  |>oints,  they  have 
nut  that  amplitude  and  intrepidity  of  intellect  which  it  is  tlie 
Ur^t  olgect  of  education   to  produce.     They   hate  abstract 
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reasoning.  The  very  name  of  theory  is  terrible  to  them. 
They  seem  to  think  that  the  use  of  experience  is  not  to  lead 
men  to  the  knowledge  of  general  principles,  but  to  prevent 
them  from  ever  thtfiking  about  general  principles  at  a)]. 
Tliey  may  play  at  bo-peep  with  truth ;  but  they  never  get 
a  full  view  of  it  in  all  it«  proportions.  The  cause  we  believe 
i?»,  that  they  have  pa&^ed  those  years  during  which  the  mind 
frequently  acquires  the  chanicter  which  it  ever  after  retains, 
in  studies,  which,  when  exclusively  pursued,  have  no  ten- 
dency to  strengthen  or  expand  it. 

From  these  radical  defects  of  the  old  foundations  the  Lon- 
don University  is  free.  It  cannot  cry  up  one  study  or  cry 
down  another.  It  has  no  means  of  bribing  one  man  to  learn 
what  it  is  of  no  use  to  him  to  know,  or  of  exacting  a  mock 
attendance  from  another  who  leai*ns  nothing  at  all.  To  be 
prosfKjrous,  it  must  bo  useful. 

We  would  not  be  too  sanguine.  But  there  are  signs  of 
these  tiroes,  and  principles  of  human  nature,  to  which  we 
trust  as  firmly  as  ever  any  ancient  astrologer  trusted  to  the 
rules  of  his  science.  Judging  fi-om  these,  we  will  venture 
to  cast  the  horoscope  of  the  infaot  Institution.  We  predict, 
that  the  clamour  by  which  it  has  been  assailed  will  die  away, 
—  that  it  is  destined  to  a  long,  a  glorious,  and  a  beneficent 
existence,  —  that,  while  the  Bpirit  of  its  system  remains  un- 
changed, the  details  will  vary  with  the  varying  necessities 
and  facilities  of  every  age,  —  that  it  will  be  the  model  of 
many  future  establishments  —  that  even  those  haughty  foun- 
dations which  now  treat  it  with  contempt,  will  in  some  degrei^ 
feel  its  salutary  influence,  —  and  that  the  approbation  of  a 
great  people,  to  whose  wisdom,  energy  and  virtue,  its  exer- 
tions will  have  largely  contributed,  will  confer  on  it  a  dignity 
more  imposing  than  any  which  it  could  derive  from  the  most 
lucrative  patronage,  or  the  most  splendid  ceremonial. 

Even  those  who  think  our  hopes  extravagant,  must  own 
that  no  positive  harm  has  been  even  suggested  as  likely 
to  result  from  this  Institution.  All  the  imputed  sins  of  its 
founders  are  sins  of  omission.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  them,  it  is  surely  better  that  something  should  be  omitted, 
than  that  nothing  should  be  done.  The  Universities  it  cjm 
injure  in  one  way  only  —  by  surpassing  them.  This  danger 
no  sincere  admirer  of  these  bodies  can  apprehend.  As  for 
those  who,  believing  that  the  project  really  tends  to  the  good 
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of  ihe  country,  continue  to  throw  obloquy  u|)on  it  —  and 
that  there  are  such  men  we  believe— *  to  them  we  have  noth- 
ing to  say.  We  have  no  hope  of  converting  them  ;  no  wish 
to  revile  them.  Let  them  quibble,  declaim,  sneer,  calumni- 
ate.    Their  punishment  i.<  to  be  what  they  are. 

For  u.^,  our  part  has  been  deliberately  chosen  —  and  shall 
be?  manfully  sustained.  We  entertain  a  firm  conviction 
that  the  principles  of  liberty,  as  in  government  and  trade.  s« 
also  in  education,  are  alUimportant  to  the  ha()piness  of^  man- 
kind. To  the  triumph  of  those  principles  we  look  forward, 
not,  we  trust,  with  a  fanatical  confidence,  but  assuredly  with 
a  cheerful  and  steadfast  hope.  l*heir  nature  may  be  mis- 
understood. Their  progress  may  be  retarded.  They  may 
be  maligned,  derided,  nay  at  times  exploded,  and  apparently 
forgotten.  But  we  do,  in  our  souls,  believe  that  they  are 
strong  with  the  strength,  and  quick  with  the  vitality  of  truth; 
that  when  they  fall,  it  is  to  rebound ;  that  when  they  recede, 
it  is  to  spring  forward  with  greater  elasticity;  that  when 
they  seem  to  perish,  there  are  the  seeds  of  renovation  in 
their  very  decay  —  and  that  their  influence  will  continue  to 
bless  distant  generations,  when  infamy  itself  shall  have  ceased 
to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  arts  and  the  names  of  those  who  ' 
have  opposed  them,  the  dupe,  the  dissembler,  the  bigot,  the 
hireling  —  the  buffoon  and  the  sarcasm,  the  liar  and  the 
Ue! 
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NEGROES.* 

(Edinburgh  JReciew,  March,  1827.) 

It  was  not  till  a  short  time  back  that  we  entertained  the 
■lightest  intention  of  criticising  the  speculations  of  Major 
Moody.  We  had  supposed  that  they  would  of  course  pass  in 
their  infancy  to  that  Limbo  which  is  ordained  for  Laureate 
Odes,  old  Court  Kalendars,  and  Sermons  printed  at  the  re- 
quest of  Congregations.  That  a  Commissioner  should  write 
a  dull  Report,  and  that  the  Government  should  give  him  a 
place  for  it,  are  events  by  no  means  so  rare  as  to  call  for  no- 
tice. Of  late,  however,  we  have  with  great  surprise  discov- 
ered, that  the  books  of  the  Major  have  been  added  to  the 
political  canon  of  Downiiig-Street,  and  that  it  has  become 
quite  a  fashion  among  statesmen  who  are  still  in  their  novi- 
tiate, to  talk  about  physical  causes  and  the  philosophy  of 
labour.  As  the  doctrines  which,  from  some  inexplicable 
cause,  have  acquired  so  much  popularity,  appear  to  us  both 
false  and  pernicious,  we  shall  attempt,  with  as  much  brevity 
as  possible,  to  expose  their  absurdity. 

There  are  stars,  it  is  said,  of  which  the  light  has  not  yet 
travelled  through  the  space  that  separates  them  from  the  eye 
of  man  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  blaze  of  glory  which  daz- 
zles all  the  young  politicians  between  Charing-Cross  and 
Westminster   Hall   may  not  yet   have   reached   our  morti 

>  Art.  VI.  1.  PaptrM  relating  to  Captured  Negroeu.  No,  I.  Torloh 
Behtriuks.  Ordered  bv  the  House  of  Gommons  to  be  printed,  16th  Marcb 
1825. 

2.  Further  Pnpen  relating  to  Captured  Negroes,  No,  II,  Separate 
Refjo.t  of  John  Douoah,  iSsq.  No.  III.  Separate  Report  of  Major 
Thomas'  MiK>DY.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  16th 
March  1825. 

3.  Stcond  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report.  Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed,  24th  February  1826. 
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remote  readers.  In  order,  therefore,  that  our  remarks  <m 
the  Report  of  Major  Moody  may  be  clearly  understood,  wv 
shall  give  a  short  account  of  the  circumstances  under  whidi 
it  appeared. 

By  the  Act  which  abolished  the  trade  in  slaves,  the  King 
was  empowered  to  make  regulations  for  the  employment  and 
support  of  Negroes,  who,  under  the  provisions  of  tliat  Act, 
or  in  the  course  of  hostilities  with  foreign  States,  might  lie 
V  rescued  from  their  kidnappers.  Some  of  these  liberated 
Africans  were,  in  consequence,  admitted  into  the  army  and 
the  navy.  Others  were  bound  apprentices  in  the  colonies  : 
and  of  these  last  many. were  settled  at  Tortola. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  House  of  Commons  presented  an 
address  to  the  King,  requesting  that  commissioners  might  be 
sent  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  these  people,  and  to  report 
it  to  the  Grovemment.  Major  Moody  was  selected  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Colonial  Office.  Mr.  Dougan,  a  gentleman 
to  whose  tuleuts  and  integrity  the  Major  bears  the  highest 
testimony,  was  joined  with  him  in-the  commission.  But  Mr. 
Dougan,  whatever  his  good  qualities  may  have  been,  was 
under  the  infiuenoe  of  some  unhappy  prejudices,  from  which 
his  colleague  appears  to  have  been  wholly  free.  He  had 
been  led  to  adopt  the  extravagant  notion  that  the  Africans 
were  his  fellow-creatures;  and  this  delusion  betrayed  him 
into  errors  which  Major  Moody,  to  his  eternal  honour,  en- 
deavours to  palliate,  but  which  a  less  candid  and  amiable 
censor  would  have  stigmatized  with  the  severest  reprehen- 
sion. Our  readers  will  be  shocked  to  hear  that  an  English 
gentleman  actually  desired  a  black  apprentice,  during  a  long 
examination,  to  take  a  seat !  and  they  will  be  touched  by  the 
delicacy  and  generosity  of  the  Major,  who  mentions  this  dis- 
graceful occurrence  "  only,"  as  he  says,  "  to  show  the  bias  on 
the  mind  of  his  colleague  when  one  of  the  African  race  wa-i 
concerned  with  a  while  person."^ 

At  length  some  female  Africans  in  the  service  of  a  person 
named  Maclean,  were  brought  before  the  Commissioners. 
By  their  statement,  and  by  the  confession  of  the  master  him- 
self, it  appeai*ed  that  they  had  been  cruelly  treated.  Mac- 
lean, too,  it  appeared,  had  no  legal  right  to  them :  for  they 
had  been  originally  apprenticed  to  another  person,  and  the 

»  First  Pjut  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  page  108. 
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indentures  had  never  been  transferred.  Mr.  Doiigan 
thought  it  desirable  to  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
and  at  once  to  place  them  in  a  more  comfortable  situation ; 
and  he  prevailed  on  his  colleague  to  concur  with  him  in  rec- 
ommending the  case  to  the  particular  consideration  of  the 
collector.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Maclean  wrote  to 
the  Commissioners,  requesting  them  to  revise  their  proceed- 
ings, and  most  impudently  telling  them,  at  the  samo  time^ 
thai  tie  had  whipped  the  apprentices  with  tamarind  switches 
for  daring  to  bear  evidence  against  him  !  Mr.  Dougun 
seems  to  have  imagined  that  such  conduct  was  grossly  insult- 
ing to  the  Commissioners,  and  to  the  government  which  em- 
ployed them.  He  probably  thought,  too,  that  to  i*e-examine 
persons  who  had  been  flogged  for  what  they  had  stated  on  a 
former  examination,  would  be  to  violate  every  principle  of 
equity  and  reason.  On  this  point,  it  appears  that  Major 
Moody  was  of  a  different  opinion ;  and  conceived  that  truth 
was  likely  enough  to  be  obtained  from  a  witness  who  had 
just  learned  that  if  his  evidence  be  disagreeable  to  the  ac- 
cused party,  he  will  undergo  severe  chastisement.  A  rufH 
ture  took  place.  The  apprentices,  we  should  perhaps  say 
the  slaves,  remained  with  Maclean;  and  Mr.  Dougan  re- 
turned to  England. 

But  we  really  cannot  continue  to  speak  ironically  on  a 
subject  so  serious.  We  do  earnestly  and  gravely  assure 
Major  Moody,  that  we  think  his  conduct,  on  this  occasion, 
most  unjust  and  unreasonable.  Lord  Bathurst  seems  to  have 
entertained  the  same  opinion:  For  in  consequence  of  or- 
ders sent  out  from  England,  the  wretched  women  were  taken 
from  Maclean  and  apprenticed  to  another  master. 

Mr.  Dougan  now  returned  to  the  West  Indies ;  ijid  the 
disputes  between  him  and  his  colleague  recommenced.  At 
length  both  were  recalled.  Mr.  Dougan  drew  up  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  under  the  commission.  The  Major  re- 
fused to  concur  in  it,  and  presented  a  separate  statement  in 
answer  to  it.  Mr.  Dougan,  while  labouring  under  a  fatal 
malady,  prepared  a  reply.  This  document  has,  since  his 
death,  been  transmitted  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  will,  of 
course,  be  published  with  all  exfiedition. 

Mr.  Dougan  thought  it  sufficient  to  perform  the  duty  with 
which  he  was  charged.  His  report  is  therefore,  what  it  pix>- 
fesses  to  be,  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  liberated  Af- 
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ricans.  But  the  genius  of  the  Major  was  npt  to  be  confined 
within  limits  so  narrow.  He  had  command,  without  stint,  of 
the  public  paper  and  the  public  type.  He  conceived  thai 
the  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost  —  that  now  or  never  was 
the  time  to  be  a  philosopher  like  his  neighbours,  and  to  have 
a  system  of  his  own,  which  might  be  called  after  his  name. 
The  history  of  the  liberated  Africans  forms,  therefore,  a  m«rc 
episode  in  his  plan.  His  report  is,  in  substance,  a  defence 
of  West  Indian  slavery,  on  certain  new  principles,  which 
constitute  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  Philosophy  of 
Labour. 

His  theory  has  met  with  a  very  flattering  reception  from 
those  who  are  favourably  inclined  to  the  Colonial  system, 
because  they  dread  innovation,  because  they  hate  the  saints, 
or  because  they  have  mortgages  on  West  Indian  plantations. 
Unable  themselves  to  defend  their  opinion,  but  obstinately 
determined  not  to  renounce  it,  they  are  pleased  with  a  writeT 
who  abounds  in  phrases  which  sound  as  if  they  meant  some- 
thing, and  which,  in  the  chat  of  a  drawing-room,  or  in  the 
leading  aiticle  of  a  newspaper,  supply  the  place  of  a  reason 
very  creditably. 

We  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  Report  with  no  such 
bias  upon  our  minds,  and  we  have,  therefore,  formed  a  very 
ditferent  estimate  of  it.  We  think  that  it  is,  in  matter  and 
manner,  the  worst  state-paper  that  we  ever  saw.  The  style 
is  the  jargon  of  a  tenth-rate  novelist,  engmfted  on  that  of  a 
tenth-rate  pamphleteer.  It  abounds  with  that  vague  diction 
which  the  political  writers  of  France  have  invented,  and  by 
which  they  often  contrive  to  keep  up  appearances  in  spite  <^ 
the  most  abject  mental  poverty.  At  certain  distances,  and  in 
certain  lights,  this  paste  and  pinchbeck  logic  serves  its  pur- 
pose respectably;  and  to  this,  unquestionably,  the  Major 
owes  the  greater  part  of  his  reputation.  The  highest  com- 
pliment which  we  can,  with  any  sincerity,  pay  to  him,  is  lo 
say,  that  he  has  some  faults  in  common  with  Montesquieu  — 
a  writer  whom  he  evidently  regards  with  great  admiration. 
He  calls  one  of  the  silliest  remarks  of  the  lively  president 
profound  —  an  epithet  which  would  have  amazed  us  if  we 
liad  not  recollected  that  the  terms  in  which  we  describe  mag- 
nitudes, whether  material  or  intellectual,  are  only  relative, — 
that  the  Grildrig  of  Brobdignag  may  be  the  Quinbus  Flestrin 
of  Lilliput     The  theories  of  Montesquieu  are  gone  where 
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the  theories  of  the  Major  will  soon  go.  But  though  Mon- 
tesquieu could  not  keep  his  doctrines  alive,  he  under- 
stood how  to  embalm  them.  Their  mummies  are  beyond 
all  price.  The  mouldering  remains  are  valued,  for  the  sake 
of  the  intricate  folds  in  which  they  are  swathed  up,  the 
sweet  and  pungent  spices  with  which  they  are  seasoned,  and 
the  gilded  hieroglyphics  with  which  they  are  emblnzored. 
The  Major  has  no  such  skill.  Abundance  of  iUiiics,  and  oc- 
casional flowers  of  speech  from  the  Emmelines  and  Adelines 
of  the  Minerva  Press,  are  the  only  ornaments  which  set  off 
his  speculations.  If  our  object  were  to  render  him  ridicu- 
lous, we  could  easily  fill  our  pages  with  solecisms,  with  af- 
fected phrases,  with  sentences  of  which  the  obscurity  would 
leave  the  most  sagacious  interpreter  at  a  fault.  But  this  is 
not  our  intention.  We  shall  direct  our  attacks  against  the 
great  principles  of  his  theory.  To  find  these  out,  indeed,  is 
no  easy  task.  For  the  work  has  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
The  author,  instead  of  taking  the  trouble  to  state  his  propo- 
sitions, and  class  his  arguments  for  himself,  has  lefl  the  whole 
of  that  task  to  his  opponents,  and  has  made  it  as  difficult  as 
|)ossible  by  the  most  elaborate  artifice  of  disorder.  We  shall 
do  our  best,  however,  to  perform  it  fidthfully,  and  to  separate 
the  most  important  passages  from  much  curious  matter  con- 
cerning the  feudal  system  —  the  chisel  of  Phidias — the 
marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  —  the  difference  between  The- 
ory and  Practice  —  the  choice  of  Hercules  —  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  rural  life  —  the  rape  of  the  Sabines  —  the 
Supreme  Being  —  and  Major  Moody  himself. 

The  first  great  principle,  then,  which  the  Major  professes 
to  have  discovered  is  this,  that  there  exists  between  the 
White  and  Black  races  an  instinctive  and  unconquerable 
aversion,  which  must  forever  frustrate  all  hopes  of  seeing 
them  unite  in  one  society  on  equal  terms.  We  shall  con- 
sider in  succession  the  facts  from  which  he  draws  this  bold 
conclusion. 

By  the  constitution  of  Hayti,  it  seems,  no  white  man  of 
any  nation  can  be  a  master  or  proprietor  in  that  island.  From 
this  circumstance  the  Major  deduces  the.  following  infer- 


**  It  seems  as  if  each  party,  when  in  power,  acts  as  if  it  was  matoally 
thought  the  two  races  could  not  exist  together,  in  tlio  same  community, 
•fitii  equal   political  powers,  from  the  operation  of  some  powciful 
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manses,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  heon  felt  in  KngUtnd  in  i 
Bfres,  when  lier  inhabitants  were  composed  of  fixKsnien  and  slaTes,  or 
wiien  national  distinctions  among  people  living  in  the  same  countrj 
formed  a  political  barrier  between  Britons  and  Romans,  or  SsoLOza  mmd 
Normans.    ^ 

Moreover  a  young  Haitian,  named  Moyse,  about  thirtj 
years  ago,  complained  of  the  attention  which  Toussaint 
Louverture  paid  to  the  interests  of  the  Europeans,  and  de^ 
dared  that  he  should  never  like  the  whites  till  they  should 
restore  to  him  the  eye  which  he  had  lost  in  battle  with  them  I 
This  last  important  anecdote  the  Major  prints  in  italics  ^ 
quite  decisive.*  The  poor  Haytian  must  have  been  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  origin  of  his  own  feelings ;  and,  as  he  as- 
cribed them  to  a  cause  which  might  well  account  for  them, 
it  is  difficult  to  divine  why  any  other  should  be  assigned. 
The  liberality  of  Toussaint,  also,  is  at  least  as  strong  an  ar^ 
gument  against  the  hypothesis  of  Major  Moody,  as  the  ani- 
mosity  of  Moyse  can  be  in  its  favour. 

From  the  law  which  declares  white  men  incapable  of  be- 
coming proprietors  in  Hayti,  nothing  can  be  inferred.    Such 
prohibitions  are  exceedingly  foolish;  but  they  have  existed, 
as  every  person  knows  who  knows  any  thing  of  history,  in 
cases  where  no  natural  antipathy  can  be  supposed  to  have 
produced  them.     We  need  not  refer  to  the  measure's  which 
the  Kings  of  Spain  adopted  against  their  Moorish  subjects 
—  to  that  tyranny  of  nation  over  nation  which  has,  in  every 
age,  been  the  curse  of  Asia  —  or  to  the  jealous  policy  which 
excludes  strangers,  of  all  races,  from  the  interior  of  China 
«nd   Japan.      Our  own  country  will   furnish   an    example 
strictly  in  point.     By  the  common  law  of  England,  no  alien 
whatever  can  hold  land,  even  as  a  tenant.     The  natives  of 
Scotland  remained  under  this  incapacity,  till  the  two  divisions 
of  the  island  were  united  under  James  the  First :  and  even 
then,  the  national  prejudice  was  strong  against  the  removal 
of  the  disability.     The  House  of  Commons  was  decidedly 
averse  to  it.     The  Court,  in  consequence,  had  recourse  to  a 
meiisure   grossly  unconstitutional.     The  Judges  were  per- 
suaded to  declare  that  to  be  law  which  the  Parliament  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  make  law ;  and  even  thus  it  was  found 
impossible  to  remove  the  restriction  from  Scotchmen  bum 
before  the  Union  of  the  Crowns. 

1  Miyor  Moody*8  Second  Report,  p.  29. 
*  Ibid.  p.  46. 
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The  Major  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  these  pro- 
oeedings.  For  Lord  Bacon,  of  wliom  he  profesises  himself 
a  disciple,  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  post-natL  It  i& 
amusing  to  consider  what  the  feelings  of  that  illustrious  man 
would  have  been,  if  some  half-taught  smatterer  of  his  phi- 
losophy had  risen  to  oppose  him  with  such  arguments  as 
these.  ^  The  English  can  never  amalgamate  with  any  for- 
eign nation.  The  existence  and  the  popularity  of  such  a 
law  as  this  sufficiently  prove  that  $ome  powerful  cause  o|h 
erates  upon  our  countrymen,  which  does  not  act  elsewhere. 
Our  ancestors  always  felt  that,  altliough  in  other  countries 
foreigners  may  be  permitted  and  even  encouraged  by  the 
natives  to  settle  among  them,  no  such  mixture  could  take 
place  here.  I  have  been  credibly  informed  also,  that  a 
Scotchman  whose  eye  was  struck  out  in  a  fray  forty 
years  back,  swoi-e  that  he  never  could  bear  tlie  sight  of  a 
Southern  after."  With  what  a  look  would  Sir  Francis 
have  risen  to  annihilate  such  an  argument!  What  mirth 
would  have  shone  in  his  eyes !  What  unsavoury  similitudes 
would  have  risen  to  his  lips !  With  what  confusion  would 
the  dabbler  in  experimental  science  have  shrunk  from  a  con- 
flict with  that  all-embracing  and  all-penetrating  mind,  which 
fancy  had  elevated  but  not  inebriated,  which  professional 
study  had  rendered  subtle,  but  could  not  render  narrow.  As 
the  Major  seems  very  willing  to  be  an  experimental  philoso- 
pher, if  he  knew  how  to  set  about  it,  we  will  give  him  one 
general  rule,  of  which  he  seems  never  to  have  heard.  It  is 
this.  When  the  phenomena  can  be  explained  by  cii-cum- 
stances  which,  on  grounds  distinct  from  those  phenomena, 
we  know  to  exist,  we  must  not  resort  to  hypothetical  solu- 
tk>ns.  We  are  not  entitled  to  attribute  the  hatred  which  the 
Haytian  Blacks  may  have  felt  towards  the  Whites  to  any 
latent  physical  cause,  till  we  have  shown  that  the  ordinary 
principles  of  human  nature  will  not  explain  it.  Is  it  not 
natural,  then,  that  men  should  hate  those  by  whom  they 
have  been  held  in  slavery,  and  to  whom  they  have  subse- 
quently been  op[>osed  in  a  war  of  peculiar  ferocity  ?  Is  it 
not  aho  perfectly  agreeable  to  that  law  of  association,  from 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  our  pains  and  pleasures  is  de- 
rived, that  what  we  have  long  regarded  as  a  distinguishing; 
badge  of  those  wl)om  we  hate  should  itself  become  hateful  ic 
OS?    If  these  questions  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the 
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aversion  which  the  Haytian  Negroes  are  said  to  entertain  to 
wards  the  Whites  is  at  once  explained. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  all  that  the  Major  has  said 
respecting  the  state  of  public;  feeling  in  North  America.  The 
facts  of  the  case  he  has  stated  quite  correctly.  It  is  true 
that,  even  in  those  States  of  the  Union  which  have  abolished 
slavery,  the  free  Blacks  are  still  regarded  with  dis^st  and 
contempt.  The  most  benevolent  inhabitants  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,  conceive  that  liberty  itself  will  scarcifly 
be  a  blessing  to  the  African,  unless  measures  be  taken  (or 
removing  him  to  some  country  where  he  may  not  be  reminded 
of  his  inferiority  by  daily  insults  and  privations.  Hence 
Major  Moody  thought  himself,  as  he  tells  us, 

—  "justified  in  the  inference,  that  some  powerful  causes  most  be  is 
actioTl,  and  that  those  of  a  physical  nature  had  not  been  overcome  by 
mere  legal  exactments."  ^ 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  powerful  cause  has  been  in 
action.  But  that  it  is  a  physical  cause,  is  not  quite  so  clear. 
The  old  laws  have  no  doubt  produced  a  state  of  public  feel- 
ing, which  their  repeal  cannot  at  once  correcL  In  all  the 
States  the  Negro  colour  has  been  the  livery  of  servitude. 
In  some  it  still  is  so.  The  connexion  between  the  difierent 
commonwealths  of  the  confederation  is  so  close,  that  the  slate 
of  feeling  in  one  place  must  be  influenced  by  the  state  of 
the  laws  in  another.  This  consideration  is  surely  sufficient 
to  explain  all  the  circumstances  to  which  the  Major  refers. 
It  is  for  him  to  show,  that  an  aversion  for  which  slavery 
alone  will  sufficiently  account  is  really  the  effect  of  blackness. 
He  would,  we  believe,  find  it  as  easy  to  prove  that  there  is 
something  naturally  and  universally  loathsome  in  the  cut 
and  colour  of  a  prison  uniform. 

That  the  complexion  of  the  free  African  renders  his  con- 
dition more  unfortunate,  we  acknowledge.  But  why  does 
it  pi-oduce  this  effect  ?  Not,  surely,  because  it  is  the  degrad- 
ing circumstance,  but  because  it  is  clear,  instantaneous,  and 
irrefragable  evidence  of  the  degrading  circumstance.  It  iaJ 
the  only  brand  which  cannot  be  counterfeited,  and  which  can- 
not be  effaced.  It  is  borne  by  slaves  and  their  descendants ; 
and  it  Is  borne  by  no  others.  Let  the  Major  prove,  that,  in 
any  society  where  personal  bondage  has  never  existed,  ibo 

'  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  27. 
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whites  and  blacks  have  felt  this  mutual  dislike.  Till  he  can 
show  this,  he  does  nothing. 

But,  it  seems,  an  anonymous  writer  in  South  America, 
i^ome  years  ago,  declared,  that  the  blacks  never  could  amal- 
gamate with  the  whites.^  That  a  man  who  had  passed  his 
life  among  negro  slaves  should  transfer  to  their  colour  the 
feelin;;s  of  contempt  with  which  he  regarded  their  condition, 
and  the  mean  vices  to  which  that  condition  necessarily  gave 
birth,  was  perfectly  natural.  That  he  should  suppose  a  feel- 
ing, of  which  he  could  not  remember  the  origin,  to  be  in- 
stinctive, was  also  natural.  The  most  profound  thinkers 
have  fallen  into  similar  errors.  But  tliat  a  man  in  England 
should  believe  all  this,  only  because  a  man  at  Bogota  chose 
to  write  it,  argues  a  strange  degree  of  credulity.  Such 
vague  authority  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  fact.  To  quote 
it  in  support  of  a  general  proposition,  is  an  insult  to  common 
sense.  The  exprea-^ions  of  this  Columbian  prove  only,  what 
the  refusal  of  the  Major  to  let  a  negro  sit  in  his  presence 
proves  as  satisfactorily,  that  there  are  very  weak  and  very 
prejudiced  people  in  the  world. 

Feelings  exactly  similar  to  those  which  are  unhappily  so 
common  among  the  whites  of  the  United  States,  have  often 
existed  in  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  them  to 
physical  causes.  From  a  time  beyond  the  researches  of 
historians,  an  impassable  gulf  has  separated  the  Brahmin 
from  the  Paria.  The  Jews  wei^e  long  regarded  by  the  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese  with  as  much  contempt  and  hatred  as 
the  white  North  American  feels  for  the  man  of  colour.  The 
cases,  indeed,  are  strikingly  similar.  The  national  features 
and  rites  of  the  Hebrews,  like  the  black  skin  and  woolly  hair 
of  the  Africans,  visibly  distinguished  them  from  the  rest  of 
the  community.  Every  individual  of  the  race  bore  about 
him  the  badges  of  the  synagogue.  Baptism  itself  could  not 
wa:«h  away  the  distinction.  CJonversion  might  save  him  from 
the  flames  ;  but  the  stigma  was  indelible —  he  bore  it  to  the 
grave  —  he  bequeathed  it  to  his  children  —  his  descendants, 
as  long  as  their  genealogy  could  be  traced,  were  objects  of 
scorn  to  the  poorest  Castilian  peasant,  who  gloried  in  the 
name  of  an  old  Christian. 

But  we  will  not  multiply  examples  in  a  case  so  plain. 
We  hasten  to  another  argument,  on  which  Major  Moody 

1  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  28. 
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dwells  with  p.'culiar  coinplucency.  At  this,  indeed,  wc  da 
not  much  wonder.  It  is  entirely  his  own.  He  is  the  first 
writer  who  ever  used  it,  and  we  venlnre  to  prophesy  that  he 
will  be  the  hist.  We  speak  of  his  remarks  on  the  influeace 
of  the  sexual  passion.     We  will  give  his  own  words:  — 

"  In  such  committees  as  I  have  referred  to,  au  observer  will  not  fail 
to  discover  the  want  of  a  ccrtiiin  class  of  sympathies,  which  are  daily 
seen  in  action  when  men  of  the  same  race  live  together,  even  in  repnU- 
lics,  like  the  United  States  of  America,  altbottgh  a  portion  of  the  com* 
munit^  consisted  of  men  of  different  nations  and  habits,  but  yet  re- 
semblms  each  other  in  external  form,  colour,  features,  &c. 

''  I  allude  to  the  extraordinary  rarity  of  virtuous  unions  having 
taken  phice  between  the  males  and  females  of  the  pure  Negroes  and 
the  pure  Whites  in  America.  I  certaijdy  have  heard  of  sndi  uniooa 
as  in  certain  classes  of  society  arc  seen  in  London  ;  but  in  America* 
they  were  considered  rather  as  very  extraordinary  occurrences,  particu- 
larly if  the  male  should  be  a  pure  negro,  and  the  female  a  pure  white. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  when  the  fbmale  is  an  African,  lust,  aided  by  tear 
iy  avarice,  has  often  led  to  an  ilUcit  union  between  the  sexes.  .  .  . 

**  In  tiie  New  World  of  America,  virtuous  unions  between  the  ex- 
treme colours  of  black  and  white  are  always  considered  something  io 
violation  of  the  ordinary  sympathies  which  spring  from  a  pure  affection^ 
and  therefore  dcro^jatory  to  the  feelines  of  caste  ;  for  even  the  free  col- 
oured females,  I  understand,  would  nave  a  reluctance,  if  advaaced  io 
civilization,  to  form  a  virtuous  union  with  a  pure  newro. . .  . 

"  Some  of  the  intelligent  free  negroes  of  tlie  United  States,  with 
whom  I  of^en  conversed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  personal  observa- 
tion, felt  the  ban  under  which  they  were  put,  by  the  influence  of  preju- 
dice, as  they  considered  it,  after  the  laws  of  tlie  country  had  declared 
them  free,  and  equal  to  any  other  citizen  of  the  State ;  and,  in  the 
(^nfidence  inspired  by  my  inquiries  about  their  situation,  I  was  often 
asked  if,  in  England,  white  women  did  not  marry  black  men  1  And, 
with  apparent  simplicity,  it  was  inquired  why  tlie  American  white 
women  were  so  prejudiced  against  bUck  men  ?  . . . 

'•  Those  who  merely  refer  the  degraded  state  of  the  free  Africans  or 
blacks  to  their  having  been  formerly  slaves,  and  leave  out  of  their  con- 
sideration the  consequences  arising  from  physical  differences  in  form, 
colour,  feature,  and  smell,  influencing  those  general  ideas  of  beauty, 
creating  that  passion  of  love  that  most  commonly  leads  to  a  virtuoos 
union'  of  tlie  sexes  of  different  nations,  must  be  considered  as  having 
taken  a  very  narrow  view  of  tlie  question,  from  the  prevalent  custom 
of  merely  referring  to  moral  causes  alone,  and  omitting  all  references 
to  those  of  a  physioU  nature,  though  still  more  powerful  in  their  effect"  * 

This  extraordinary  argument  is  concluded  by  a  touching 
representation  of  the  refinement  which  modesty  gives  to 
pleasure,  and  of  the  happiness  of  being  cherished  and  be- 
loved, which,  we  hope,  will  edify  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 

I  Second  Part  of  Higor  Hoody^s  Report,  pages  19  and  20. 
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Colonial  Office,  but  which  has,  we  think,  little  to  do  with  the 
question.  This,  therefore,  we  omit,  as  well  as  the  pious  ap- 
peal to  the  Grod  of  Truth,  which  follows  it. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Major  does  not  perceive  how  di- 
rectly all  his  statement  leads  towards  a  conclusion,  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  that  at  which,  by  some  inconceivable  pro- 
cess, he  has  managed  to  arrive  ?  We  wjU  give  him  an 
answer.  But  we  really  hope  that  he  is  the  only  one  of  our 
readers  who  will  need  it. 

The  passion  of  the  sexes  is  a  natural  appetite.  IMarriage 
13  a  civil  and  religious  institution.  Where,  therefore,  between 
two  classes  of  people,  the  passion  exists,  but  marriage  is  not 
practised,  it  is  evident  that  nature  impels  them  to  unite,  and 
that  acquired  feelings  only  keep  them  asunder. 

Now,  Major  Moody  just  reverses  this  mode  of  reasoning. 
Because  the  Whites  form  with  the  Blacks  those  illicit  unions, 
to  which  the  motive  is  physical,  but  ^o  not  form  those  legiti- 
mate unions  to  which  the  motive  is  moral,  he  actually  infere 
that  the  cause  which  separates  the  races  is  not  moral,  but 
physical  I  In  the  same  manner,  we  presume,  he  would  main- 
tain, tlmt  a  man  who  dines  heartily  without  saying  grace,  is 
deficient,  not  in  devotion,  but  in  appetite. 

The  story  which  he  tells  respecting  the  free  blacks,  with 
whom  he  conversed  in  the  United  States,  is  alone  sufficient 
to  show  the  absurdity  of  his  hypothesis.  From  his  own  ac- 
count, it  is  plain  that  these  blacks  had  no  antipathy  to  white 
women.  The  repugnance  was  all  on  one  side.  And  on 
which  side?  On  that  of  the  privileged  class,  of  those  whose 
superiority  was  till  lately  recognised  by  law,  and  is  still  es- 
tablished by  custom.  Is  tliis  a  phenomenon  so  extraordinary 
that  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  new  instinct  to  account  for 
it  ?  Or  may  it  not  be  explained  into  the  same  causes  which 
in  England  prevent  a  lady  from  marrying  a  tinker,  though 
the  tinker  would  gladly  marry  the  lady  ? 

In  the  last  century,  the  dissipated  nobles  of  France  lav- 
ished their  wealth  with  the  wildest  profusion  on  actresses 
ai.d  opera  girls.  The  favour  of  a  distinguished  heroine  of 
this  class,  was  thought  to  be  cheaply  purchased  at  the  price 
of  jewels,  gilded  coaches,  palaces  blazing  with  mirrors,  or 
even  of  some  drops  of  aristocratic  blood.  Yet  the  poorest  gen- 
tleman in  the  kingdom  would  not  have  married  Clairon.  This, 
Major  Moody  would  say,  proves  that  men  who  wear  swords, 
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featherd,  and  i^ed-heeled  shoes,  entertain  a  natural  avorsioo 
to  women  who  recite  verses  out  of  Androraaque  and  Tar- 
tuffe.  We  think  that  we  could  hit  on  a  different  explana- 
tion. 

It  happens,  indeed,  rather  unluckily,  that,  of  the  phenom- 
ena which  the  Major  recounts,  there  is  none  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  explained  into  moral  causes,  and  none  which 
can  possibly  be  explained  into  physical  causes.  While 
women,  says  he,  much  more  rarely  form  licentious  connec- 
tions with  black  men,  than  white  men  with  black  women. 
And  this  is  a  proof  that  the  aversion  of  the  two  races  is  nat- 
ural. Why,  if  it  were  natural,  does  it  not  influence  both 
sexes  alike  ?  The  principles  to  which  these  facts  must  be 
referred,  are  principles  which  we  see  in  daily  operation 
among  ourselves.  Men  of  the  highest  rank  in  our  country, 
are  frequently  engaged  in  low  amours.  The  wife  or  daugh- 
ter of  an  English  gentleman  very  seldom  forgets  herself  so 
far.  But  who  ever  thought  of  attributing  this  to  physical 
causes  ? 

The  Major,  however,  is  resolved  not  to  leave  himself  uii- 
refuted  in  any  point.  "  Even  the  free  coloured  females," 
says  he,  ^  would  have  a  reluctance,  if  advanced  in  civiUza' 
tlon^  to  form  a  virtuous  union  with  a  pure  negro."  He 
cannot  pretend  to  believe  that  any  physical  cause  operates 
here :  and,  indeed,  distinctly  attributes  the  reluctance  of  the 
coloured  female  to  her  advancement  in  civilization.  That 
is  to  say,  he  distinctly  acknowledges  that  certain  acquired 
habits,  and  certain  advantages  of  rank  and  education,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  produce  those  effects  which,  according  to 
his  own  theory  laid  down  in  the  same  page,  can  only  result 
from  natural  organization. 

The  Major  tells  us,  the  colour,  the  features,  and  the  other 
peculiarities  of  the  black  race,  excite  the  disgust  of  Euro- 
peans. Here  his  testimony  is  at  variance  with  that  of  almost 
all  the  writers  on  the  subject  with  whom  we  are  acc|uainted. 
Travellers  and  historians  innumerable,  have  asserted,  that 
white  men,  in  the  torrid  zone,  generally  prefer  black  females 
to  those  of  their  own  country.  Raynal,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  gives  a  very  rational  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stance. It  is  needless,  however,  to  attack  the  Major  with 
authorities  from  other  writei^s.  He  may  easily  be  refuted 
out  of  his  own  mouth.     How  can  the  physical  peculiarities 
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i>f  the  Africim  race  be  more  offensive  in  the  wife  than  in 
the  concubine  ?  It  is  quite  needless  to  inquire  into  the  ori- 
gin of  the  different  opinions  which  people,  in  different  situ- 
ations, form  on  the  subject  of  beauty.  It  is  quTte  enough 
for  us  at  present  to  discover,  that  if  a  man  does  not  think  a 
woman  too  ugly  to  make  her  his  mistress,  it  cannot  surely  be 
on  account  of  her  ugliness  that  he  does  not  make  her  his  wife. 
In  England  white  women  not  unfrequently  marry  black  men. 
'We  have  ourselves  known  several  such  instances.  Yet  if  the 
external  appearance  of  the  negro  were  such  as  naturally  to 
inspire  aversion,  that  feeling  would  be  more  strongly  ex- 
cited in  a  country  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  not  familiar- 
ized by  use  to  the  revolting  spectacle.  This  consideration 
alone  would  satisfy  us  that  the  real  cause  of  the  horror  with 
which  the  Whites  in  some  other  countries  shrink  from  the 
thought  of  marriage  with  an  African  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
physical,  but  in  political  and  moi*al  circumstances.  We  en- 
tertain little  doubt,  that  when  the  laws  which  create  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  raced  shall  be  completely  abolished,  a 
very  few  generations  will  mitigate  the  prejudices  which 
those  laws  have  created,  and  which  they  still  maintain.  At 
that  time,  the  black  girl,  who,  as  a  slave,  would  have  attracted 
a  white  lover,  will,  when  her  father  has  given  her  a  good 
education,  and  can  leave  her  a  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
find  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  white  husband. 

We  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  on  the  feeble  and  incon- 
sistent arguments  which  the  Major  has  urged  in  support  of 
his  hypothesis.  But  we  were  desirous,  before  we  entered  on 
that  part  of  his  work  which  relates  to  questions  of  more  dif- 
ficulty, to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of  his  logical 
powers.  They  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  suspect,  that  a 
man  who  reasons  thus  on  one  subject,  is  not  very  likely  to 
reason  justly  on  any. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  great  principle  which  Major 
Moody  conceives  himself  to  have  established.  It  may  be 
stated  thus.  The  inhabitants  of  countries  lying  within  the 
torrid  zone  can  be  induced  to  engage  in  steady  agricultural 
labour  only  by  necessity.  The  barrenness  of  the  soil,  or 
the  density  of  the  population,  may  create  that  necessity.  In 
Hindostan,  for  example,  the  peasant  must  work  or  starve. 
But  where  a  few  inhabitants  are  thinly  scattered  over  a  fer- 
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tile  country,  they  will  be  able  to  procure  a  subsidteoce  with 
very  little  exertion.  With  a  subsistence  they  will  be  con- 
tent. The  heat  renders  agricultural  labour  so  paiuful  that 
those  who  are  their  own  masters  will  prefer  the  enjoyment 
of  repose  to  any  of  the  comforts  which  they  might  be  able 
to  procure  by  regular  industry.  For  this  evil  the  only  rem- 
edy is  coercion,  or,  in  other  words,  slavery.  Such  are  the 
elements  of  the  new  philosophy  of  labour. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  these  doctrines,  if  ailmiited, 
would  amount  to  a  vindication  of  slavery.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  quite  certain  that  we  are  justified  in  compelling 
our  fellow-creatures  to  engage  in  a  particular  employment, 
merely  because  that  employment  gives  them  exquisite  pain. 
If  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  be  really  placed  in  re- 
gions where  rest  and  shade  are  the  ma-^t  delightful  luxuries 
which  they  can  enjoy,  a  benevolent  man  may  perhaps  be  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  suflfered  to  doze  in  their  huts, 
except  when  necessity  may  drive  them  to  employ  an  occa- 
sional hour  in  angling,  gathering  berries,  or  scattering  a  little 
rice  in  the  marshes.  We  are  entitled  to  demand  that  this 
point  shall  be  saved  to  us ;  but  we  do  not  foresee  that  we 
shall  need  iL  We  assert,  and  will  prove,  that  Major  Moody 
has  not  established  his  theory ;  that  he  has  not  even  rais^ 
n  presumption  in  its  favour ;  and  that  the  facts  on  which  he 
relies  are  either  such  as  have  no  relation  to  the  question,  or 
sucli  as  occur  daily  in  every  climate  of  the  globe. 

We  will  begin  with  the  case  with  which  Mayor  Moody 
would  have  done  well  both  to  begin  and  end  —  the  case  of 
the  liberated  Africans  who  were  placed  in  Tortola.  We 
must  premise,  that  no  experiment  was  ever  made  under  cir- 
cumstances less  favoui*able.  The  Negroes,  when  received 
from  the  holds  of  the  slave  ships,  were  in  a  state  of  extreme 
weakness  and  disease.  Of  six  hundred  and  seventeen 
Blades  who  were  taken  from  the  Venus  and  the  Manuella, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-two  died  before  they  could  be  set- 
tled as  apprentices.^  The  constitutions  of  many  who  sur- 
vived were  completely  broken.  By  the  masters  to  whom 
they  were  apprenticed,  they  were  frequently  treated  witli  in- 
humanity.   The  laws  and  institutions  of  Tortola,  framed  for 

1  Mr.  Doiigan*8  Beport,  p.  7. 
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a  society  made  up  of  masters  and  slaves,  were,  as  tlie  Major 
himself  states,  by  no  means  fitted  for  the  regulation  of  such 
a  cbiss  of  persons  as  the  apprenticed  Africans.  The  poorer 
freemen  of  every  colour  felt  an  enmity  towards  people  who 
were  about  to  intrude  themselves  into  those  trades  of  which 
they  possessed  a  monopoly.  The  planters  were  not  inclined 
to  look  with  favour  on  the  first  fruits  of  the  abolition.  Ap- 
prentices are,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  noted  for  idleness. 
The  degree  of  that  idleness  is  in  general  proportioned  to  the 
l<.*ngtli  of  the  term  for  which  they  are  bound  to  an  unrequited 
service.  The  man  who  expects  soon  to  be  his  own  master, 
may  exert  himself  to  acquire  skill  in  the  business  by  which 
he  is  to  subsist.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  ex)>ects  to 
waste  half  of  his  life  in  labour  without  remuneration,  will 
generally  do  as  little  as  he  possibly  can.  The  liberated  Af- 
ricans were  most  injudiciously  apprenticed  for  fourteen  years, 
and  some  even  for  a  longer  time.  They  Imd  neither  the 
motive  of  the  freeman,  nor  that  of  the  slave.  Thoy  eoukl 
not  legally  demand  wages.  They  could  not  legally  be  sub- 
jected to  the  driver.  Under  these  disadvantages  was  the 
trial  made.     And  what  was  the  result  ? 

Major  Moody  examined  into  the  conduct  of  sixty-one  ap- 
prenticed negroes  wlio  had  been  rescued  from  the  Manuella. 
The  masters  and  mistresses  were  carefully  interrogated.  It 
appears  from  the  schedules  signed  by  the  Major  himself, 
that  good  characters  were  given  to  forty.  Nine  only  ap- 
peared to  be  idle  and  disorderly.  With  respect  to  twelve, 
no  decisive  information  was  obtained.  A  similar  inquiry 
took  place  respecting  fifty-five  apprentices  who  had  formed 
part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Venus.  Good  accounts  were  re- 
ceived of  forty.  Only  six  were  described  as  idle  and  dis* 
orderly. 

Among  sixty-five  negroes  who  had  been  taken  from  the 
Candelario,  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  grossly  bad 
conduct.  Fifty-seven  received  fair  characters  for  honesty 
and  industry. 

Lastly,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  negroes  who  had  been  on 
board  cf  the  Atrevido,  only  four  are  characterized  as  decidedly 
worthless.  Nine  may  Ixj  considered  as  doubtful.  A  favour- 
able report  is  given  of  the  remaining  ninety-seven. 

These  facts,  as  we  have  said,  we  find  in  the  papers  signed 
by  the  Major  liimself.     He  has  not,  it  is  true,  thought  it  nco 
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essary  to  give  us  the  result  of  hU  inquiries  in  tlie  Report  so 
fX)mpcudiously  as  we  now  exhibit  it.  He  dwells  at  great 
length  on  particular  cases  which  prove  nothing.  He  tills 
page  afler  page  with  the  nonsense  of  planters  who  had  no 
apprentices,  who  evidently  knew  nothing  about  the  appren- 
tices, and  who,  in  general  terms,  proving  nothing  but  their 
own  folly  and  malevolence,  characterized  the  whole  race  as 
idle,  disorderly,  quarrelsome,  drunken,  greedy.  But,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Report,  he  has  not  been  able 
lo  spare  three  lines  for  the  simple  fact,  that  four  fifttis  of 
these  vilified  people  receive  excellent  characters  from  their 
actual  employers,  from  those  who  roust  have  been  best  ac- 
quainted with  their  disposition,  and  who  would  have  lost 
most  by  their  idleness.  Whoever  wishes  to  know  how  Dan- 
iel Onabott  broke  his  wife's  nose  —  how  Penelope  Whan 
whipped  a  slave  wha  had  the  yaws,  how  the  Major,  seven- 
teen years  ago,  went  without  his  supper  in  Guiana  —  bow 
the  Hi-ts  and  sciences  proceeded  northward  from  Carthage 
till  they  were  stopped  by  the  frozen  zone,  may  find  in  the 
Report  all  this  interesting  information,  and  much  more  of 
the  same  kind.  But  those  who  wish  to  know  that  whicli 
Major  Moody  was  commissioned  to  ascertain,  and  which  it 
was  his  peculiar  duty  to  state,  must  turn  over  three  hundred 
folio  pages  of  schedules.  The  Report  does  not,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover,  give  the  most  distant  hint  of  the 
discoveries  which  they  will  make  there. 

We  have  no  idea  of  charging  the  Major  with  intentional 
unfairness.  But  his  prejudices  really  seem  to  have  blinde<l 
him  as  to  the  effect  of  the  evidence  which  he  had  himself 
collected.  He  hints  that  his  colleague  had  privately  pre- 
pared the  apprentices  for  the  examination.  Of  the  justice 
of  this  charge  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  when  the  an- 
swer of  Mr.  Dougan  shall  make  its  appearance.  But  be  it 
well  founded  or  not,  it  cannot  affect  our  argument.  The 
Major  does  not  pretend  to  insinuate,  that  any  arts  were 
practised  with  the  masters^  and  it  is  on  the  testimony  of  the 
masters  alone  that  we  are  willing  to  rest  our  ca>'e.  Indeed, 
the  evidence  which  was  collected  by  the  Major  in  the  al>- 
sence  of  his  colleague,  and  which  we  must  therefore  suppo.^ 
to  be  perfectly  pure,  tends  to  the  same  effect,  and  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  apprentices  have,  as  «* 
body,  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner  which,  under  anjf 
circumstances,  would  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
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It  is  peifectly  true,  that  a  knot  of  slave-owners,  forming 
the  legislature  of  Tortola,  petitioned  the  Government  to  re- 
move these  apprentices  from  the  island.  From  internal  evi- 
dence, from  the  peculiar  cant  in  which  the  petition  abounds, 
and  from  the  sprinkling  of  bad  grammar  which  adorns  it, 
we  are  half  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  is  the  Major's  own 
hundywork.  At  all  events,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  he  rea- 
sons on  it.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  Major  reasons  on 
this  fact : — 

**  Doubtless,  the  le^^islature  of  Tortola  maj  be  mistaken  in  tlieii 
o|»inioii8 ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  their  agreeing  to  sign  such  a  petition, 
sliows  tlicy  really  did  think,  that  the  labour  of  the  African  apprer*:cc8, 
when  free,  would  not  be  useful  to  them  or  the  colonists  generally 

'*  And  this  fact  alone,  my  Lord,  is  calculated  to  excite  important  re- 
flections, as  to  the  choiucter  of  the  free  Africans,  for  industry  in  West 
Indian  agricultnrc. 

**  Is  it  probable,  that  mcro  prejudice  against  the  colour  of  a  man's 
skin  coukl  ever  induce  any  body  of  people,  like  the  Tortola  petitioners. 
to  make  a  request  so  apparently  absurd,  as  that  of  removing  from 
their  colony  a  numerous  body  of  Africans,  consisting  of  able  bodied 
men  and  women,  if  they  were  as  willing  as  they  were  capable  of  work- 
in*?,  and  increasing  the  value  of  the  land  now  given  to  pastunige,  for 
wimt  of  cultivators  to  be  employed  therein  1"  ^ 

We  earnestly  request  our  i*eaders  to  observe  the  consist- 
ency of  Major  Moody.  When  his  object  is  to  prove,  that 
whites  and  blacks  cannot  amalgamate  on  t-qual  terms,  in  one 
])olitical  society,  he  exaggerates  every  circumstance  which 
tends  to  keep  them  Jisunder.  The  physical  differences  l>e- 
tween  the  races,  he  tells  us,  practically  defeat  benevolent 
laws.  No  Act  of  Parliament,  no  order  in  Council,  can  sur- 
mount the  difficulty.*  Where  these  differences  exist,  the 
principles  of  republican  equality  are  forgotten  by  the  sti-ong- 
est  republican.  Marriage  becomes  an  unnatural  prastitution. 
Tlie  Haytian  refuses  to  admit  the  white  to  possess  property 
within  the  sphere  of  negro  domination.  The  most  humane 
and  enlightened  citizen  of  the  United  States,  can  discover 
^no  means  of  benefiting  the  free  African,  but  by  sending 
him  to  a  distance  from  men  of  European  blood.  "  I  should 
ill-perform  my  duty,"  says  the  Major,  **  if  1  suppressed  all 
mention  of  a  physical  cause  like  this,  which  in  practice  is 
found  to  have  an  effect  so  powerful,  however  the  philanthiXH 

»  First  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  126. 

*  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Keport,  p.  20  and  21 
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pist  or  the  philosopher  may  regret  it,  and  however  it  may  be 
beyond  tlieir  power  to  remove  it  by  legislative  means."* 
But,  when  It  is  desirable  to  prove  the  idleness  of  the  free 
African,  this  omnipotent  physical  cause,  this  instinct  agsun^t 
which  the  best  and  wisest  men  struggle  in  vain,  which  coun- 
teracts the  attraction  of  sex,  and  defies  the  authority  of  law, 
sinks  into  a  '*  mere  prejudice  against  the  colour  of  a  man*s 
skin,"  an  idle  fancy,  whicli  never  could  induce  any  body  uf 
people  to  remove  able  bodied  men  and  women  from  their 
country,  if  those  men  and  women  were  willing  to  work.  Are 
all  the  free  negroes  of  North  America  infirm,  or  are  they  all 
unwilling  to  work  ?  They  live  in  a  temperate  climate,  and 
to  them  tlie  Major's  theory  does  not  apply.  Yet  the  whites 
are  subscribing  to  transport  them  to  another  country.  Why 
should  we  suppose  the  planters  of  Tortola  to  be  superior  to 
feelings  which  some  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  world 
are  disposed  to  gratify,  by  sending  thousands  of  people^  at  a 
gi'eat  expense,  from  a  country  greatly  understocked  w?th 
hands  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  apprenticed  Africans  were  not  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  cause  is  evident.  They 
could  not  legally  be  so  employed.  The  Order  in  Council 
under  the  authority  of  which  they  were  put  out  to  sen-ice, 
provided  that  no  woman  should  be  employed  in  tillage.  The 
blank  form  of  indeiiiure  sent  out  by  the  government  con- 
tained a  similar  re.-iriction  with  regard  to  the  males. 

We  are,  however,  iiichned  to  believe  with  the  Major,  tliat 
these  people,  if  they  had  been  left  to  take  their  own  course, 
would  not  have  employed  themselves  in  agriculture.  Those 
who  have  become  masters  of  their  time,  rarely  do  so  employ 
themselves.  We  will  go  further.  We  allow  that  very  few 
of  the  free  blacks  in  our  West  Indian  Islands,  will  undergo 
the  drudgery  of  cultivating  the  ground.  Major  Moody 
seems  to  think  that,  when  this  is  granted,  all  his  principles 
follow  of  course.  But  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  him. 
In  order  to  prove  that- the  natives  of  tropical  countries  enter- 
tain a  peculiar  aversion  to  agricultural  labour,  it  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  show  that  certain  freemen,  living  in  the 
torrid  zone,  do  not  choose  to  engage  in  agricultural  hibour. 
It  is,  we  humbly  conceive,  necessary  also  to  show,  tluit  ilie 
wage.>}  of  agricultural  labour  are,  at  the  place  and  time  in 

>  Second  l*urt  of  Mujui*  Moody *]i  Hcport,  p.  21. 
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question,  at  least  as  high  as  those  which  can  he  obtained  by 
industry  of  anotlier  description.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
that  a  man  feels  an  insurmountable  dislike  to  the  business  of 
setting  canes,  because  he  will  not  set  canes  for  sixpence  a 
day,  when  he  can  earn  a  shilling  by  making  baskets.  We 
might  as  well  say,  that  the  English  people  dislike  agricultural 
labour,  because  Major  Moody  prefers  making  systems  to 
making  ditches. 

Obvioa^  as  these  considerations  are,  it  is  perfectly  cleat 
that  Major  Moody  has  overlooked  them.  From  the  Appen- 
dix to  his  own  Report  it  appears,  tliat  in  every  West  Indian 
island  the  wages  of  the  artisan  are  much  greater  than  thoH* 
of  the  cultivator.  In  Tor<ola,  for  example,  a  carpenter 
c*arns  three  shillings  sterling  a  day,  a  cartwright  or  a  cooper 
lour  shillings  and  sixpence,  a  sawyer  six  shillings ;  an  able- 
bodied  field  negro,  under  the  most  advantageous  circum- 
stances, nine  pounds  a  year,  about  seven  pence  a  day,  allow- 
ing  for  holidays.  And  because  a  free  African  prefers  six 
shillings  to  seven  pence,  we  are  told  that  he  has  a  natural 
and  invincible^aversion  to  agiiculture !  —  because  he  prefers 
wealth  to  poverty,  we  are  to  conclude  that  he  prefers  repose 
to  wealth.  Such  is  the  mode  of  reasoning  which  the  Major 
designates  as  the  philosophy  of  labour. 

But,  says  the  Major,  all  employments,  excepting  those  of 
the  cultivator  and  the  domestic  servant,  are  only  occasional. 
There  is  little  demand  for  the  labour  of  the  carpenter,  the 
cooper,  and  the  sawyer.  Let  us  suppose  the  denumd  to  be  so 
incredibly  small,  that  the  carpenter  can  obtain  work  only  one 
day  in  six,  the  cooper  one  day  in  nine,  and  the  sawyer  one 
day  in  twelve ;  still  the  amount  of  their  earnings  will  be 
greater  than  if  they  broke  clods  almost  daily  through  the 
whole  year.  Of  two  employments  which  yield  equal  wages, 
the  inhabitants  of  all  countries,  both  within  and  without  the 
tropics,  will  choose  that  which  requires  the  least  labour 
Major  Moody  seems  throughout  his  Report  to  imagine,  that 
people  in  the  temperate  zone  work  for  the  sake  of  workinj? ; 
that  they  consider  labour,  not  as  an  evil  to  be  endured  for 
the  sake  of  a  good  produced  by  it,  but  as  a  blessing,  from 
which  the  wages  are  a  sort  of  drawback  ;  that  they  would 
rather  woric  three  days  for  a  shilling,  than  one  day  for  half 
a  crown.  The  case,  he  may  be  assured,  is  by  no  means 
such  as  he  supposes.     If  he  will  make  proper  inquiries  h« 
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will  learii,  that,  even  where  the  thermometer  stands  at  the 
lowest,  no  man  will  choose  a  laborious  employment,  when 
he  can  obtain  equal  remuneration  with  la<8  trouble  in  an- 
other line.  But  it  i.^  unnecessary  to  resort  to  this  argument ; 
for  it  is  perfectly  clear,  on  Major  Moody':?  own  showing,  tliat 
the  demand  for  mechanical  industry,  though  occasional  and 
Ismail,  is  still  sufficient  to  render  the  business  of  aD  artisan 
much  more  lucrative  than  that  of  a  field  labourer. 

"  I  liave  shown/'  says  he,  "  that  tho  sngar-plantcr  himself,  obtaining 
2S7  (lays  labour  on  the  very  cheapest  terms,  could  not  have  afibrded 
to  give  more  than  about  9/.  per  annum  for  hibourors,  and  thorelbre,  that 
he  never  could  hope  to  induce  any  Ubenited  African  to  work  st^ulilj 
for  such  wages,  when  the  liberated  African  could  obtain  from  15/.  to 
^1/.  per  annum  by  the  irregular  labour  of  occasionally  cutting  firewood^ 
grass,  or  catching  fish,  &c.  ..... 

"  This  is  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  case ;  for  the  fact  is.  the 
sugar-planter,  on  the  very  best  soils  in  Tortola^  could  only  afford  to 
give  9/.  per  annum  ;  but  in  soils  of  average  fertility,  he  could  only  af- 
ford 6/.  1 5«.  per  annum  to  the  labourer,  even  if  the  planter  gave  ap  all 
profits  on  his  stock,  consisting  of  lands,  buildings,  and  machinery.  If 
the  liberated  Negro  would  not  lalniur  steadily  for  9l.  per  annam.  It  i* 
clear  he  would  bo  less  likely  to  work  for  6/.  15s.  pei'aqnum  ;  but  if  he 
dill  not  work  for  less  than  that  sum,  the  planter  in  Tortola  could  obtain 
no  profit  on  stock,  and  consequently  could  have  no  motive  for  employ- 
ing any  person  to  work  for  such  wages.  The  white  race,  being  unable 
to  work,  must  in  this,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  perish,  or  abandon  their 
country  and  propeity  to  tlie  blacks,  who  can  work,  but  who,  as  I  have 
shown,  are  not  likely  to  make  use  of  more  voluntary  steady  exertion 
than  will  afford  the  moans  of  subsistence  in  the  lowlands  of  the  torrid 
zime,  where  the  pleasure  of  repose  forms  so  great  an  ingredient  in  the 
h:ippinoss  of  mankind,  whetlior  whites,  blacks,  or  Indians."  ^ 

We  really  stand  aghast  at  the  extravagance  of  a  writer 
who  supposes  that  the  principle  which  leads  a  man  to  prefer 
light  hibour  and  twenty-one  pounds,  to  hard  labour  and  six 
pounds  fitleen  shillings,  is  a  principle  of  which  the  operation 
is  confined  to  the  torrid  zone  !  But  the  matter  may  he  put 
on  a  very  short  issue.  Let  Major  Moody  find  any  tropical 
country  in  which  the  inhabitants  prefer  mechanical  trades  10 
field  labour  when  higher  advantages  are  offered  to  the  field 
labourer  than  to  the  mechanic  He  will  then  have  done 
what  he  has  not  done  hitherto.  He  will  have  adduced  one 
fact  bearing  on  the  question. 

If  the  circumstancAis  which  we  have  been  considering 
prove  any  thing,  they  appear  to  prove  the  inexpediency  of 

^  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody*8  Report,  p.  73. 
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the  coercive  system.  The  effect  of  that  system  in  the  West 
Indies  has  been  to  produce  a  glut  of  agricuhural  labour,  and 
a  scarcity  of  mechanical  dexterity.  The  discipline  of  a 
plantation  may  stimulate  a  sluggish  body ;  but  it  has  no 
tendency  to  stimulate  a  sluggish  mind.  It  calls  forth  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  muscular  exertion  ;  but  it  does  not  encourage 
that  ingenuity  which  is  necessary  to  the  artisan.  This  is  the 
only  explanation  which  at  pi-esent  occurs  to  us  of  the  enor- 
mous price  which  skilled  lalwur  fetches  in  a  country  in  which 
the  cultivator  can  barely  obtain  a  subsistence.  We  offer  it, 
however,  with  diffidence,  as  the  result  of  a  very  hasty  con- 
fiideration  of  the  subject.  But  it  is  with  no  feeling  of  diffi- 
dence that  we  pronounce  the  whole  argument  of  the  Major 
absui-d.  That  he  has  convinced  himself  we  do  not  doubt. 
Indeed  he  has  given  the  best  proof  of  sincerity :  For  he  has 
acted  up  to  his  iheoiy ;  and  left  us,  we  must  confess,  in  some 
doubt  whether  to  admire  him  more  as  an  active  or  as  a  spec- 
ulative politician. 

Many  of  the  African  apprentices  emigrated  from  Tortola 
to  the  Danish  island  of  St.  Thomas,  some  with  the  consent 
of  their  masters,  and  others  without  it.  Why  they  did  so,  is 
<^vident  from  the  account  which  the  Major  himself  gives. 
The  wages  were  higher  in  St.  Thoman  than  in  Tortola.  But 
such  theorists  as  the  Major  are  subject  to  illusions  as  strange 
as  those  which  haunted  Don  Quixote.  To  the  visionary 
Knight  every  inn  was  a  castle,  every  ass  a  charger,  and 
every  basin  a  helmet.  To  the  Major  every  fact,  though  ex- 
plicable on  ten  thousand  obvious  suppositions,  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  darling  hypothesis.  He  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  opinions  and  of  his  consequent  measures. 

"  The  occupations  followed  by  the  apprentices  in  the  Danish  island 
of  St.  Thomas,  on  these  occasions  were  generally  the  irregular  and  oc- 
casional industry  of  porters,  servants  on  board  vessels,  &c.,  in  which 
they  often  got  comparatively  high  wages,  which  enabled  them  to  work 
for  money  ai  one  time  in  oriler  to  live,  without  working  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period ;  such  a  mode  of  existence  being  more  agreeable  to  them 
than  steady  and  regular  industry  affording  employment  during  the 
whole  year. 

"  From  this  irregular  application  to  certain  kinds  of  labour  and  dis- 
ike  to  that  of  agriculture,  it  was  my  wish  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
African  apprentices,  and  therefore  I  was  anxious  to  prevent  their  run- 
ning away  to  the  Danish  island  of  St.  Thomas,  or  being  sent  there. 
His  Excellency  Governor  Van  Scliolton  afforded  me  every  facility  in 
removing  them  ;  but  they  soon  returned  again,  as  the  proximity  of  the 
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islands,  and  the  frequent  intercourse  rendered  it  impossible  to  preTanl 
those  AtricAni)  from  Koing  who  rat^ht  wish  it,  cither  from  the  serene 
treatment  of  their  empbyer,  or  their  own  wish  to  bo  nisLsters  of  their  time. 
It  will  also  be  f»cen  that  in  St.  Thomas  they  were  liable  to  be  taken  ap 
anil  sohl  as  slaves,  as  was  actually  the  case  %rith  one  apprentice.  It  is 
not  undeserving  of  remark,  that  not  one  of  the  apprentices  who  thas 
withdrew  themselves  from  Tortoia,  ever  hired  themselves  to  agricultuDil 
lulK)r  for  any  fixed  period." 

"  The  occasional  high  wngcs  in  irregular  kinds  of  industry,  liowcver 
uncortjiin,  )ip|>oir  to  have  pleased  them  better  than  the  permanent  re- 
wards profured  by  an  employment  less  exposed  to  uncertainty,  but 
wliich  required  a  steady  exertion."  ^ 

What  the  permanent  rewards  of  agricultural  labour  were 
in  Tortola,  we  have  seen.  The  planter  would  have  found  it 
ruinous  on  most  estates  to  give  more  than  six  pounds  fifteen 
shillings  a  year,  or  about  fourpence  a  day.  Unless,  there- 
fore, they  were  much  higher  in  St.  Thomas,  it  is  surely  not 
extraordinary  that  they  did  not  induce  these  apprentices  to 
quit  the  employments  to  which,  not  by  their  own  choice,  but 
by  the  orders  of  the  Government,  they  had  been  trained,  for 
a  pursuit  uncongenial  to  all  their  habits.-  How  oHen  is  it 
tliat  an  Englishman,  who  has  served  his  apprenticeship  to  an 
artisan,  hires  himself  to  agricultural  labour  when  he  can  find 
work  in  his  own  line  ? 

But  we  will  pass  by  the  absurdity  of  condemning  people 
for  preferring  high  wages  with  little  labour,  to  low  wages 
with  severe  labour.  We  have  other  objections  to  make. 
The  Major  has  told  us  that  the  African  apprentices  could  not 
legally  be  employed  in  agriculture  on  the  island  of  Tortola. 
If  so,  we  wish  to  know  how  their  dislike  of  agricultural  la- 
bour could  be  their  motive  for  quitting  Tortola,  or  how,  by 
bringing  them  back  to  Tortola,  he  could  improve  their  hab- 
its in  that  respect  ?  To  bring  a  man  by  main  force  from  a 
residence  which  he  likes,  and  to  place  him  in  the  hands  of 
an  employer  acknowledged  to  be  cruel,  for  fear  that  he  may 
possibly  be  made  a  slave,  seems  to  us  also  a  somewhat  curi- 
ous proceeding,  and  deserves  notice^  as  being  the  only  indi- 
cation of  zeal  for  liberty  which  the  Major  appears  to  liave 
betrayed  during  the  whole  course  of  his  mission. 

The  M^jor  might  perhaps  be  justified  in  exerting  himself 
to  recover  those  apprentices  who  had  emigrated  without  the 
consent  of  their  masters.     But  with  regard  to  the  rest,  hia 

1  First  Part  of  Major  Moody*8  Report,  p.  67. 
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conduct  appears  to  have  been  equally  absurd  and  mischiev- 
ous. He  repeatedly  tells  us  that  Tortola  is  a  poor  island. 
It  appears  from  the  schedules,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  ol 
asking  the  masters  and  mistresses,  whether  their  apprentices, 
after  the  term  of  service  should  have  expired,  would  be  able 
to  support  themselves.  In  the  case  of  some  most  respectable 
and  industrious  workmen,  the  answer  was  that  thej  possess- 
ed aU  the  qualiGcations  which  would  enable  them  to  earn  a 
livelihood ;  but  that  Tortola  was  too  |H)or  to  afford  them  an 
adequate  field :  And  this  was  evidently  the  cause  which  in- 
duced so  many  to  transport  themselves  to  St.  Thomas.  Of 
all  the  innumerable  instances  in  which  public  functionaries 
have  exposed  their  ipnorance  by  officiously  meddling  wilh 
matters  of  which  individuals  ought  to  be  left  to  judge  for 
themselves,  we  remember  none  more  conspicuous  than  that 
which  Major  Moody  has  thus  recorded  against  himself. 

But  it  seems  the  industry  of  these  emigrants,  and  indeed 
of  the  free  Blacks  generally,  is  not  regular  or  steady.  These 
are  words  of  whicli  Major  Moody  is  particularly  fond,  and 
which  he  generally  honours  with  Italics.  We  have,  through- 
out this  article,  taken  the  facts  as  he  states  them,  and  con- 
tented ourselves  with  exposing  the  absurdity  of  his  inferences. 
We  shall  do  so  now.  We  will  grant  that  the  free  blacks  do 
not  work  so  steadily  as  the  slaves,  or  as  the  labourers  in 
many  other  countries.  But  how  does  Major  Moody  connect 
this  unsteadiness  with  the  climate?  To  us  it  appears  to  be 
the  universal  effect  of  an  advance  in  wages,  an  effect  not 
confined  to  tropical  countries,  but  daily  and  hourly  witnessed 
in  England  by  every  man  who  attends  to  the  habits  of  the 
lower  orders.  Let  us  suppose,  that  an  English  manufacturer 
can  provide  himself  with  those  indulgences  which  use  has 
rendered  necessary  to  his  comfort  for  ten  shillings  a  week, 
and  that  he  can  earn  ten  shillings  a  week  by  working  steadily 
twelve  hours  a  day.  In  that  case,  he  will  probably  work 
twelve  hours  a  day.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  wages  of 
his  labour  rise  to  thirty  shillings.  Will  he  still  continue  to 
work  twelve  hours  a  day,  for  the  purpose  of  trebling  his  pres- 
ent enjoyments,  or  of  laying  up  a  hoard  against  bad  times  ? 
Notoriously  not.  He  will  perhaps  work  four  days  in  the 
week,  and  thus  earn  twenty  shillings,  a  sum  larger  than  that 
which  he  formerly  obtained,  but  less  than  that  which  he 
might  obtain  if  he  chose  to  labour  as  he  formerly  laboured. 
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When  the  wages  of  the  workman  rise,  he  everywhere  tskc9 
out,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  some  portion  of  the 
nsc  in  the  form  of  repose.  This  is  the  real  explanation  of 
(hat  unsteadiness  on  which  Major  Moody  dwells  so  much  — 
an  unsteadiness  which  cannot  surprise  any  person  wlio  has 
ever  talked  with  an  English  manufacturer,  or  ever  heard 
tlie  name  of  Saint  Monday.  It  appears  by  his  own  report, 
that  a  negro  slave  works  i'rom  Monday  morning  to  Saturday 
night  on  the  sugar  grounds  of  Tortola,  and  receives  what  is 
equivalent  to  something  less  than  half-a-crown  in  retam. 
But  he  ceases  to  be  a  slave,  and  becomes  his  own  master ; 
and  then  he  finds  that  by  cutting  firewood,  an  employment 
which  requires  no  great  skill,  he  can  earn  eight  shillings 
and  fourpence  a  week.  By  working  every  otlier  day  be  can 
pix)cure  better  food  and  better  clothes  than  ever  he  had  be- 
ibi'e.  In  no  country  irom  the  Pole  to  the  Equator,  would  a 
labourer  under  such  ciix!umstances  work  steadily.  The  Ma- 
jor considers  it  as  a  strange  phenomenon,  peculiar  to  the 
torrid  zone,  that  these  people  lay  up  little  against  seasons  of 
sickness  and  distress  —  as  if  this  were  not  almost  universally 
the  case  among  the  far  more  intelligent  population  of  Eng- 
land —  as  if  we  did  not  regularly  see  our  artisans  thronging 
to  the  alehouse  when  wages  are  high,  and  to  the  pawnbrok- 
er's shop  when  they  are  low  —  as  if  we  were  not  annually 
ntising  millions,  in  order  to  save  the  working  classes  from 
the  misery  which  otherwise  would  be  the  consequence  of 
their  own  improvidence. 

We  are  not  the  advocates  of  idleness  and  imprudence. 
The  question  before  us  is,  not  whether  it  be  desirable  tluit 
men  all  over  the  world  should  labour  more  steadily  than 
they  now  do ;  but  whether  the  laws  which  regulate  labour 
within  the  tropics  difier  from  those  which  are  in  operation 
elsewhere.  This  is  a  question  which  never  can  be  settled, 
merely  by  comparing  the  quantity  of  work  done  in  different 
places.  By  pursuing  such  a  course,  we  should  establish  a 
separate  law  of  labour  for  every  country,  and  for  every 
trade  in  every  country.  The  free  Africiin  does  not  work  so 
steadily  as  the  Englishman.  But  the  wild  Indian,  by  the 
Major's  own  account,  works  still  less  steadily  than  the  Afri- 
can. The  Chinese  labourer,  on  the  other  hand,  works  more 
st(*adily  than  the  Englishman.  In  this  island,  the  industry 
of  the  porter  or  the  waterman,  is  less  steady  than  the  indus- 
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tiy  of  the  ploughman.  But  the  great  general  principle  is 
the  same  in  all.  All  will  work  extremely  hard  rather  than 
miss  the  comforts  to  which  they  have  been  habituated  ;  and 
all,  when  they  find  it  possible  to  obtain  their  accustomed 
comforts  with  less  than  their  accustomed  labour,  will  not 
work  so  hard  as  they  formerly  worked,  merely  to  increase 
them.  The  real  point  to  be  ascertained,  therefore,  is,  whether 
the  free  African  is  content  to  miss  his  usual  enjoyments,  not 
whether  he  works  steadily  or  not;  for  the  Chinese  peasant 
would  work  as  irregularly  as  the  Englishman,  and  the  Eng- 
lishman as  irregularly  as  the  negro,  if  this  could  be  done 
without  any  diminution  of  comforts.  Now,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear from  any  passage  in  the  whole  Report,  that  the  free 
blacks  are  retrograding  in  their  mode  of  living.  It  appears 
on  the  contrary,  that  their  work,  however  iri-egular,  does  in 
fact  enable  them  to  live  more  comfortably  than  they  ever  did 
as  slaves.  The  unsteadiness,  therefore,  of  which  they  are 
accused,  if  it  be  an  argument  for  coercing  them,  is  equally 
an  argument  for  coercing  the  spinners  of  Manchester  and 
the  grinders  of  Sheffield. 

Tlie  next  case  which  we  shall  notice  is,  that  of  the  native 
Indians  within  the  tropics.  That  these  savages  have  a  great 
aversion  to  steady  labour,  and  that  they  have  made  scarcely 
any  advances  towards  civilization  we  readily  admit.  Major 
Moody  speaks  on  this  subject  with  authority ;  for  it  seems 
that,  when  he  visited  one  of  their  tribes,  they  forgot  to  boil 
the  pot  for  him,  and  put  him  off  with  a  speech,  which  he  has 
rejmrted  at  length,  instead  of  a  meal.*  He,  as  usual,  attrib- 
utes their  habits  to  the  heat  of  the  climate.  But  let  us 
consider  that  the  Indians  of  North  America,  with  much 
greater  advantages,  live  in  the  same  manner.  A  most  en- 
lightened and  prosperous  community  has  arisen  in  their  vi- 
cinity. Many  benevolent  men  have  attempted  to  correct 
their  roving  propensities,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  taste 
for  those  comforts  which  industr}'  alone  can  procure.  They 
still  obstinately  adhere  to  their  old  mode  of  life.  The  inde- 
pendence, the  strong  excitement,  the  occasional  periods  of 
intense  exertion,  the  long  intervals  of  repose,  have  become 
delightful  and  almost  necessary  to  them.  It  is  well  known 
that  Europeans,  who  have  lived  among  them  for  any  length 
of  time,  are  strangely  fascinated  by  the  pleasures  of  that 

'  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  63. 
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State  of  society,  and  even  by  its  sufferings  ami  nazard& 
Among  ourselves, -the  Gypsey  race,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  intelligent  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  has  lived  for  cen- 
turies in  a  similar  manner.  Those  singular  outcasts  have 
been  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  great  woriis  of  hunian 
liibour.  The  advantages  of  industry  were  forced  upon  their 
notice.  The  roads  on  which  they  travelled,  the  hedges  un- 
der which  they  rested,  the  hen-roosts  which  furnished  their 
repast,  the  silver  which  crossed  their  palms  —nil  must  hnve 
constantly  reminded  them  of  the  conveniences  and  luxurica 
wliich  are  to  be  obtained  by  steady  exertion.  They  were 
|>ersecuted  under  a  thousand  pretexts,  whipped  for  vagrants, 
imprisoned  for  poachers,  ducked  for  witches.  The  severest 
laws  wero  enacted  against  them.  To  consort  with  them  wad 
long  a  capital  offence.  Yet  a  remnant  of  the  race  still  pre- 
serves its  peculiar  language  and  manners  —  still  prefers  a 
tattered  tent  and  a  chance-meal  of  carrion  to  a  warm  hoase 
and  a  comfortable  dinner.  If  the  habits  of  the  Indians  of 
Guiana  prove  that  slavery  is  necessary  within  the  tropics, 
the  habits  of  the  Mohawks  and  Gypsies  w^ill  equally  prove, 
tliat  it  is  necessary  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  heat  cannot 
be  the  cause  of  that  which  is  found  alike  in  the  coldest  and 
in  the  hottest  countries. 

Major  Moody  gives  a  long  account  of  the  Maroon  settle- 
ments near  Surinam.  These  settlements  were  first  formed 
by  slaves,  who  fled  from  the  plantations  on  the  coast,  about 
the  year  1667.  The  society  was,  during  the  following  cen- 
tury, augmented  from  time  to  time  by  fresh  reinforcementa 
of  fugitive  negroes.  This  supply,  however,  has  now  been 
for  many  years  stopped.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  these 
people  were  long  contented  with  a  bare  subsistence,  and  that 
little  of  steady  agricultural  industry  has  ever  existed  amongst 
them.  The  Major  again  recurs  to  physical  causes,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  A  better  explanation  may  be  given  in  one 
word,  insecurity.  During  about  one  hundred  years,  the 
Maroons  were  absolutely  run  down  like  mad  dogs.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  work  of  Captain  Stedman,  to  which  the  Ma- 
jor himself  alludes,  that  those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
whites  were  hung  up  by  hooks  thrust  into  their  ribs,  torn  lo 
pieces?  on  the  rack,  or  roasted  on  slow  fires.  They  attempted 
10  avoid  the  danger,  by  frequently  changing,  and  coirefally 
concealing  their  rc:?idence.     The  accidental  crowing  of  a 
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sock,  had  brought  destruction  on  a  whole  tribe.  That  a  peo- 
ple thu8  situated  should  labour  to  acquire  property  which 
they  could  not  enjoy  —  that  they  should  engage  in  employ- 
ments which  would  necessai-ily  attach  them  to  a  particular 
spot^  was  not  to  be  expected.  Their  habits  necessarily  be- 
came irregular  and  ferocious.  They  plundered  the  <!olony  — 
they  plundered  each  other —  they  lived  by  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. The  only  productions  of  the  earth  which  they  culti- 
vated, were  such  as  could  be  speedily  reared,  and  easily  con- 
et^aled.  But  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the.se  tribes  have 
enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  security ;  and  from  the  state- 
ment of  Major  Moody,  who  has  himself  visited  that  country, 
and  who,  though  a  wretched  logician,  is  an  unexceptionable 
witness,  it  appears,  that  they  are  rapidly  advancing  in  civili- 
zation; that  they  have  acquired  a  sense  of  new  wants,  and  a 
relish  for  new  pleasures ;  that  agriculture  has  taken  a  more 
regular  form ;  and  that  the  vices  and  miseries  of  savage  lite 
are  disappearing  together. 

"  The  younj;  men  among  the  Maroons  acknowledged,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  chiefs  had  become  much  better,  in  respect  of  not  interfer- 
ing with  the  wives  of  others,  and  that  everybody  now  could  have  his 
own  wife." 

**  I  observed,  that  they  had  adopted  tlie  system  of  sometimes  domes- 
ticating wild  animals,  and  rearing  those  already  domesticated  for  food  ; 
that  instead  of  always  boucaning  their  moats,  like  the  Indians,  they 
now  often  used  salt  when  thev  could  get  it ;  and,  finally,  that  instead  of 
depending  on  the  forests  for  fruits,  or  cultivating  roots  wliich  were  soor 
reaped,  and  could  easily  be  concealed,  they  had  generally  adopted  tlie 
banana  and  nlantain  as  a  food,  which  requires  about  twelve  months  to 
produce  its  fruiu,  and  the  tree  obtains  a  considerable  height."  .... 

"  I  also  found,  that  a  certain  degree  of  occasional  industry  had  taken 
place  among  the  Maroons.  Some  of  these  young  men  had  tievoted  n 
few  days  in  the  year  to  cutting  down  trees  which  nature  had  planted. 
From  such  occasional  labour  they  were  enabled  to  procure  finery  for 
a  favourite  female,  a  better  gun,  or  ^  new  axe."  * 

"  Surely  this  statement  is  most  encouraging.  No  sooner 
was  security  given  to  these  Maroons,  than  improvement  com- 
menced. A  single  generation  has  sufficed  to  change  these 
hunters  into  cultivators  of  the  earth,  to  teach  them  the  use 
of  domestic  animals,  to  awaken  among  them  a  taste  for  the 
luxuries  and  distinctions  of  polished  societies.  That  their 
■  labour  is  still  only  occasional,  we  grant.  But  this,  we  can- 
Qot  too  oflen  repeat,  is  not  the  question.     If  occasional  la- 

•  AAoond  Part  of  Major  Moody*8  Report,  pages  49,  50,  52. 
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Ixnir  will  supply  the  inhabitant  of  the  temperate  zone  witli 
comforts  greater  than  those  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  he 
will  labour  only  occasionally.  These  negroes  are  not  only 
willing  to  work  rather  than  forego  their  usual  comforts,  but 
«ire  also  willing  to  make  some  addition  to  their  labour,  for 
the  sake  of  some  addition  to  their  comforts.  Nothing  more 
can  be  said  for  the  labourers  of  any  country.  '  The  principle 
which  has  made  England  and  Holland  what  they  are,  is  evi- 
dently at  work  in  the  thickets  of  Surinam. 

That  the  habits  of  the  fugitives  were  altogether  idle  and 
irregular  till  within  the  last  fifly  }'^ars,is  nothing  to  the  par- 
pose.     How  much  of  regular  industry  was  formerly  to  be 
found  among  the  outlawed  moss-troopers  of  our  Border,  or 
in  the  proscribed  clan  of  the  Macgregors?     Down  to  a  very 
late  period,  a  large  part  of  the  Scotch  people  were  as  avenge 
to  steady  industry  as  any  tribe  of  Maroons.     In  the  year 
1G98,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  called  the  attention  of  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  to  this  horrible  evil.     **  This  country,**  says 
he,  **  has  always  swarmed  with  such  numbers  of  idle  vaga- 
bonds as  no  laws  could  ever  restrain.     There  are  at  this  day 
in  Scotland  two  hundred  thousand  people  begging  from  door 
to  door,  living  without  any  regard  or  subjection  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  or  to  even  those  of  God  and  nature.     No  mag- 
istrate could  ever  discover  or  be  informed  which  way  one  in  a 
hundred  of  these  wretches  died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptis- 
ed.'*    He  advises  the  Government  to  set  them  to  work  ;  but 
he  strongly  represents  the  difficulty  of  such  an  undertaking. 
^  That  sort  of  people  is  so  de-sperately  wicked,  such  enemies 
of  all  work  and  labour,  and,  which  is  yet  more  amazing,  so 
proud  in  esteeming  their  own  condition  above  that  which 
they  will  be  sure  to  call  slavery,  that,  unless  prevented  by 
the  utmost  industry  and  diligence^  upon  the  first  publication 
of  any  orders  for  putting  in  execution  such  a  design,  they 
will  rather  die  with  hunger  in  caves  and  dens,  and  murder 
their  young  children.*'     Fletcher  was  a  brave,  honest,  and 
sensible  man.     He  had  fought  and  suffered  for  liberty.    Yet 
the  circumstances  of  his  country  shook  his  faith  in  the  true 
principles  of  government.     He  looked  with  dismay  on  the 
mountains  occupied  by  lawless  chiefs  and  their  gangs,  and 
the  lowlands  cursed  by  the  depredations  of  some  plunderers 
and  the  protection  of  others.     Everywhere  he  saw  swarms 
of  robbers  and  beggars.     He  contrasted  this  desolate  pros- 
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pect  with  the  spectacle  whicli  Holland  presented,  the  mimcles 
which  human  industry  had  there  achieved,  a  country  res- 
cued from  the  ocean,  vast  and  splendid  cities,  ports  crowded 
with  ships,  meadows  cultivated  to  the  highest  point,  canals 
along  which  hundreds  of  boats  were  constantly  passing,  mer- 
Ciintile  houses  of  which  the  daily  payments  excwded  the 
whole  rental  of  the  Highlands,  an  immense  population  whose 
habits  were  sober  and  laborious,  and  who  acquired  their 
comforts,  not  by  injuring,  but  by  benefiting  their  neighbours. 
He  did  not  sufficiently  consider  that  this  state  of  things 
sprung  from  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  a  government,  which 
insured  to  every  man  the  fruits  of  his  exertions,  and  protected 
equally  the  pleasures  of  every  class,  from  the  pipe  of  the 
mechanic  to  the  picture-gallery  and  the  tulip-garden  of  the 
Burgo-master ;  —  that  in  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  the  po- 
lice was  feeble,  and  the  gentry  rich  in  men  and  destitute  of 
money ;  that  robbery  was  in  consequence  common ;  that  peo- 
ple will  not  build  barns  to  be  burned,  or  rear  cattle  to  be 
lifted  ;  that  insecurity  pixxiuced  idleness,  and  idleness  crimes , 
that  these  crimes  again  augmented  the  insecurity  from  whicli 
they  had  sprung.  He  overlooked  these  circumstances,  and 
attributed  the  evil  to  the  want  of  coercion.  He  censured 
the  weak  humanity  of  those  fathers  of  the  church  who  had 
represented  slavery  as  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  He 
cited  those  texts  with  which  the  controversies  of  our  own 
times  have  rendered  us  so  familiar.  Finally,  he  proposed  to 
convert  the  lower  classes  into  domestic  bondsmen.  His  ar- 
r^uments  were  at  least  as  plausible  as  those  of  Major  Moody. 
But  how  signally  has  the  event  refuted  them !  Slavery  was 
not  established  in  Scotland.  On  the  contrary,  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  there  have  been  favourable  to  [ler- 
fonal  liberty.  The  power  of  the  chiefs  has  been  destroyed. 
Security  has  been  given  to  the  capitalist  and  to  the  labourer. 
CiMild  Fletcher  now  revisit  Scotland,  he  would  find  a  coun- 
try which  might  well  bear  a  comparison  with  his  favourite 
iiolhind. 

The  History  of  the  Maroons  of  Surinam  appears  to  us 
strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  In  both 
cases  insecurity  produced  idleness.  In  both  security  pro- 
duces industry.  The  African  community  indeed,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  was  far  more  barbarous  than  any 
part  of  the  Scotch  nation  has  ever  been  since  the  dawn  of 
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authentic  history.  Not  one  of  the  fugitives  had  ever  beea 
taught  to  read  and  write.  The  traces  of  civih'zation  which 
they  brought  from  the  colony  were  very  slight,  and  were 
soon  effaced  by  the  habits  of  a  lawless  and  perilous  life.  Of 
late,  however,  their  progress  has  been  i*apid.  Judging  of 
the  future  by  the  past,  we  entertain  a  strong  hope  tliat  tbey 
will  soon  form  a  flourishing  and  respectable  society.  At  all 
events,  we  are  sure  that  their  condition  affords  no  ground  for 
believing  that  the  labourer,  within  the  tropics,  acts  on  priD« 
ciples  different  from  tliose  which  regulate  his  conduei  els^^ 
where. 

We  now  come  to  the  case  of  Hayti,  a  case  on  which   Bia- 
jor  Moody  and  his  disciples  place  the  strongest    reliance. 
The  Report  tells  us,  that  Toussaint,  Christophe  and  Hoyer^ 
have  all  found  it  necessary  to  compel  the  free  negroes  of 
that  island  to  employ  themselves  in  agriculture — that  ex- 
|K)rtation  has  diminished  —  that  the  quantity  of  coffee  now 
I>roduced  is  much  smaller  than  that  which  was  grown  'under 
the  French  government  —  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is 
abandoned  —  that  the  Haytians  have  not  only  ceased  to  ex- 
port that  article,  but  have  begun  to  import  it  —  that  the  men 
indulge  themselves  in  repose,  and  force  the  women  to  work 
for  them ;  and,  finally,  that  this  dislike  of  labour  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  can  be  subdued 
only  by  coercion. 

Now  we  have  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  proofs 
which  the  Major  brings  refute  each  other.  If,  as  he  states 
the  Haytians  are  coerced,  and  have  been  coerced  during  the 
hist  thirty  years,  their  idleness  may  be  an  excellent  argument 
against  slavery,  but  can  be  no  argument  against  liberty.  If 
it  be  said  that  the  coercion  empbyed  in  Hayti  is  not  suffi- 
ciently severe,  we  answer  thus:  —  We  never  denied,  that  of 
two  kinds  of  coercion,  the  more  severe  is  likely  to  be  the 
more  efiicient.  Men  can  be  induced  to  work  only  by  two 
motives,  hope  and  fear;  the  former  is  the  motive  of  the  free 
labourer,  the  latter  of  the  slave.  We  hold  that,  in  the  long 
run,  hope  will  answer  best  But  we  are  perfectly  ready  to 
admit,  that  a  strong  fear  will  stimulate  industry  more  power- 
fully than  a  weak  fear.  The  case  of  Hayti,  therefore,  can 
at  most  only  prove  tliat  severe  slavery  answers  its  purpose 
better  than  lenient  slavery.  It  (ran  prove  nothing  for  shivery 
against  freedom.     But  the  Major  is  not  entitled  to  u.-^e  two 
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contradictory  argument^.  One  or  the  other  he  must  aban- 
don. If  he  chooses  to  reason  on  the  decrees  of  Toussaint 
and  Christophe,  he  has  no  right  to  talk  of  the  decrease  of 
production.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  insists  on  the  idle* 
ness  of  the  Haytians,  he  must  admit  their  liberty.  If  they 
are  not  free,  their  idleness  can  be  no  argument  against 
freedom. 

But  we  will  do  more  than  expose  the  inconsistency  of  the 
Major.  We  will  take  both  Suppositions  successively,  and 
show  that  neither  of  them  can  atfect  the  present  question. 

First,  then,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  coercive  system  is  es- 
tablished in  HaytL  Major  Moody  seems  to  think  thatthiA 
(act,  if  admitted,  is  sufficient  to  decide  the  controversy. 

"  The  annexed  re^^larions,"  sa>'8  he,  "  of  TonssaJnt,  Dcsformeau, 
and  Christophe,  as  well  as  those  of  President  Boyer,  intended  for  peo- 
ple in  eircunistan(«s  similar  to  those  of  the  liberated  Africans,  appear 
to  prove  praeticall^  that  some  such  measures  are  necessary  as  tnose 
which  I  have  submitted  ns  the  result  of  my  own  personal  obsenration 
and  experience,  in  the  control  of  human  labour  in  different  climes,  and 
under  rarious  circumstances."  ^ 

We  must  altogether  dis:?ent  from  this  doctrine.  It  does 
not  appear  to  us  quite  self-evident,  that  every  law  which 
every  government  may  choose  to  make  is  necessarily  a  wise 
law.  We  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  suspect  tliat,  even 
in  this  enlightened  country,  legislators  have  interfered  in 
matters  which  should  have  been  lefl  to  take  their  own  course. 
An  English  Parliament  formerly  thought  fit  to  limit  the 
wages  df  labour.  This  proceeding  does  not  perfectly  satisfy 
us,  that  wages  had  previously  been  higher  than  they  should 
have  been.  Elizabeth,  unquestionably  the  greatest  sover- 
eign  that  ever  governed  England,  passed  those  laws  for  the 
support  of  the  poor,  which,  though  in  seeming  and  intention 
most  humane,  have  produced  more  evil  than  all  the  cruel- 
ties of  Nero  and  Maximin.  We  have  just  seen  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  most  respectable  and 
enlightened  Scotch  gentleman  thought  slavery  the  only  cure 
lor  the  maladies  of  his  country.  Christophe  ivas  not  desti- 
tute of  talents.  Toussaint  was  a  man  of  great  genius  and 
unblemished  integrity,  a  brave  soldier,  and  in  many  respects 
a  wise  statesman.  But  both  these  men  had  been  slaves. 
Both  were  ignorant  of  history  and  political  economy.    That 

1  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  iCeport,  p.  90. 
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4dleDess  and  disorders  should  follow  a  general  civil  war, 
perfectly  natural.  That  rulers,  accustomed  to  a  system  of 
compulsory  labour,  should  think  such  a  system  the  only  cure 
for  those  evils,  is  equally  natural.  But  what  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  such  circumstances? 

The  negligence  with  which  Major  Moody  has  arranged 
his  Appendix,  is  most  extraordinary.  He  has,  with  strange 
inconsistency,  given  us  no  copy  of  the  decree  of  Toussaint 
in  the  original,  and  no  translation  of  the  decree  of  Chris- 
tophe.  The  decree  of  Boyer,  the  most  important  of  the 
three,  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  publish  at  all ;  though  he  re- 
peatedly mentions  it  in  terms  which  seem  to  imply  that  be 
has  seen  it.  Our  readers  are  probably  aware,  that  the  de- 
cree of  Toussaint,  or  rather  the  Major's  translation  of  iu 
was  retouched  by  some  of  the  statesmen  of  Jamaica,  docked 
of  the  firat  and  last  paragraphs,  which  would  at  once  have 
betrayed  its  date,  and  sent  over  by  th(?  Assembly  to  England, 
as  a  new  law  of  President  Boyer.  Tliis  forgery,  the  silliest 
and  most  impudent  that  has  been  attempted  within  our  re- 
membrance, was  at  once  exposed.  The  real  decree,  if  there 
be  such  a  decree,  is  not  yet  before  the  public. 

The  decree  of  Toussaint  was  issued  in  a  time  of  such  ex- 
treme confusion,  that  even  if  we  were  to  admit  its  expedi- 
ency, which  we  are  very  far  from  doing,  we  should  not  be 
bound  to  draw  any  general  conclu-^ion  from  it.  All  the  rea- 
sonings which  Major  Moody  founds  on  the  decree  of  Chris- 
tophe,  may  be  refuted  by  this  simple  answer  —  tliat  decree 
lays  at  least  as  many  restraints  on  the  capitalist  as  on  the 
labourer.  It  directs  him  to  provide  machinery  and  mills.  It 
limits  the  amount  of  his  live-stock.  It  prescribes  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  may  form  new  plantations  of 
coffee.  It  enjoins  the  manner  in  which  he  is  to  press  his 
i*anes  and  to  clean  his  cotton.  The  Major  reasons  thus: 
Christophe  compelled  the  field-negroes  to  work.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  men  who  live  in  hot  climates  will  not  cultivate 
the  soil  steadily  without  compulsion.  We  may  surely  say. 
wiM)  equal  justice,  Christophe  prescribed  the  manner  in 
which  the  proprietor  was  to  employ  his  capital,  it  is,  there- 
tore,  to  be  inferred,  that  a  capitalist  in  a  hot  climate  cannot 
judge  of  his  own  interests,  and  that  the  government  ought 
to  take  the  management  of  his  concerns  out  of  his  hand-v 
If  the  Major  will  not  adopt  this  conclusion,  he  must  aban* 
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Ion  his  own.  All  our  readers  will  admit,  that  a  Prince 
who  could  lay  the  capitalists  under  such  restrictions  as  tho-'^e 
which  we  have  mentioned,  must  have  been  ignorant  of  po- 
liticjil  science,  and  prone  to  interfere  in  cases  where  legisla- 
tive interference  is  foolish  and  pernicious.  What  conclusion, 
then,  can  be  justly  drawn  from  the  restraints  imposed  by 
such  a  ruler  on  the  freedom  of  the  peasant  ? 

We  have  thus  disposed  of  the  first  hypothesis,  namely, 
that  the  Haytians  are  coerced.  We  will  proceed  to  the  sec- 
ond. 'Let  it  be  supposed,  that  the  Haytians  are  not  coerced. 
In  that  case  we  say,  that  if  they  do  not  export  as  much  as 
formerly,  it  will  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  do  not 
work  as  much  as  formerly  ;  and  that,  if  they  do  not  work 
as  much  as  formerly,  it  still  will  not  follow  that  their  idle- 
ness proceeds  from  physical  causes,  or  forms  any  exception 
to  the  general  principles  which  regulate  labour. 

The  first  great  cause  which  depresses  the  industry  of  the 
Haytians,  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  large  and  costly  es- 
tablishtnents.  All  who,  since  the  expulsioa  of  the  French, 
have  governed  that  country,  have  wisely  and  honourably 
sacrificed  every  other  consideration  to  the  preservation  of 
independence.  Large  armies  have  been  kept  up.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  population  has  consequently  been  sup- 
ported in  an  unproductive  employment ;  and  a  heavy  burden 
has  been  laid  on  the  industry  of  the  rest.  Major  Moody 
quotes  the  following  passage  from  the  narrative  of  a  most 
respectable  and  benevolent  American,  Mr.  Dewey :  — 

"  Throughout  the  island  the  women  perform  the  principal  part  of  the 

labour  in  the  field  and  in  the  house I  wa»  often  moved 

with  pity  for  their  lot,  though  I  rejoiced  that  the  burden  was  now  vol- 
untary, and  admired  the  spirit  of  women  who  could  so  readily  perform 
the  work  of  the  men,  that  the  men  may  be  employed  in  the  defence  and 
preservation  of  their  liberties." 

The  Major  pounces  on  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Dewey ;  but, 
with  the  amiable  condescension  of  a  superior  nature,  gently 
corrects  his  inferences. 

"  That  Mr.  Dewey,  and  pious  persons  like  him,  do  state  the  facts 
which  he  observed  correctly,  I  am  quite  convinced  :  but  when  he,  and 
those  who  reason  in  his  manner,  assign  causes  as  solely  producing  the 
effect,  it  is  then  that  error  glides  into  their  statements."  ^ 

We  are  not  so  completely  convinced  as  the  Major  seems 
1  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody^s  Report,  p.  88. 
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to  be,'that  all  pious  persons  state  correctly  such  facts  as  Mr. 
Dewey  has  observed :  but  we  are  sure,  that  Mr.  Dewey  ma^ 
be  the  most  ungrateful  of  men,  if  he  is  not  grateful  for  ^ucb 
compliments.  Indeed,  the  style  which  the  Major  always 
adopts  towaixis  philanthropists  reminds  us  of  Dogberry  pat- 
ting Verges  on  the  back :  —  ^  A  good  old  man,  Sir !  He  will 
be  talking.  Well  said,  i'faith,  neighbour.  An  two  men  ride 
of  a  horse,  one  mast  ride  behind.  An  honest  soul,  i*faith,  as 
ever  broke  bread.  But  Grod  is  to  be  worshipped.  All  men 
are  not  alike.'*  But  we  must  go  on  with  the  argument  of 
our  philosophical  commissionei*. 

"  Any  person  who  has  travelled  among  people  in  a  backward  stale 
of  knowledge  and  social  civilization,  people  who  never  experienced 
what  slavery  was,  must  have  observed,  as  I  liave  done,  that  the  burden 
of  agricultural  labour  is  generally  imposed  on  the  females,  by  the  arb«> 
trary  power  exercised  over  them  by  the  males " 

"  Vviiilst  an  examination  into  the  actual  population  of  Hayti,  and 
the  real  numl)er  of  the  males  actually  withdrawn  from  agricultuml  par- 
suits  for  those  of  military  service,  at  the  time  Mr.  Dewey  roade  hi«  ob> 
servations,  would  show,  that,  tlioui^h  the  cause  assiipicd  by  him  might 
have  some  cftcct,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  a  more  powemil  influence  wookl 
probably  be  found  in  the  action  of  causes  springing  fVom  a  different 
source  than  that  assigned  by  him  as  tlio  true  cause ;  and  whilst  these 
other  powerful  causes  are  left  in  action,  little  practical  good  is  effected 
by  the  removal  of  a  minor  influence."  * 

We  have  not  time  to  notice  the  innumerable  beauties  of 
this  headless  and  endless  sentence,  in  which  a  double  allow- 
ance of  thats  compensates  for  the  absence  of  a  nominative 
case  and  a  verb :  —  those  who  study  the  works  of  the  Major 
roust  take  such  grammar  as  they  can  get,  and  be  thankfuL 
But,  does  he  advance  any  reason,  or  the  shadow  of  any  rea- 
son, for  dissenting  from  the  opinion  formed  by  a  man  whose 
honesty  he  acknowledges,  on  a  point  on  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  be  mistaken  ?  No  man  of  common  sense  can  live 
three  days  in  a  country  without  finding  out,  whether  it  is  by 
idleness,  or  by  military  duties,  that  the  males  are  prevented 
fi\>m  working.  But  Major  Moody  reasons  thus  —  Savages, 
from  their  propensity  to  indolence,  make  their  women  work 
for  them.  The  Ilaytians  make  their  women  work  for  them  ; 
therefore  the  Haytians  are  indolent  savages ;  —  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  syllogistic  reasoning !  Horses  are  quadrupeds : 
but  a  pig  is  a  quadruped ;  therefore  a  pig  is  a  horse.    The 

1  Ibid,  p  89. 
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dullest  of  the  gravediggers  in  Hamlet  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  such  an  argal. 

The  Major  surely  does  not  mean  to  deny,  that,  in  civilized 
and  industrious  nations,  circumstances  similar  to  those  which 
exist  in  Hayti,  have  compelled  the  women  to  engage  in  agri- 
cultural labour.  History  abounds  with  such  instances. 
When,  fourteen  years  ago,  the  Prussians  rose  against  the 
French,  almost  the  whole  harvest  of  Silesia  and  Upper 
Saxony  was  gathered  in  by  females.  The  conscriptions  of 
Buonaparte  frequently  produced  the  same  eflfect.  The  Ma- 
jor says,  indeed,  or  rather  we,  endowing  his.  purposes  with 
Syntax,  say  for  him,  that  if  the  numbers  of  the  Haytian 
people  and  of  the  Haytian  army  were  ascertained,  the  causes 
assigned  by  Mr.  Dewey  would  be  found  to  have  produced 
only  part  of  the  effect.  But  what  evidence  does  he  offer  ? 
Where  are  his  facts,  and  his  reasonings  on  these' facts?  Does 
he  know  what  the  population  of  Hayti  may  be  ?  Does  he 
know  how  large  its  army  may  be  ?  If  he  knows,  why  does 
lie  not  tell  us  ?  If  he  does  not  know,  how  can  he  tell  what 
might  be  the  result  of  an  examination  into  those  particulars? 
It  is  something  too  much  that  a  writer,  who,  when  he  tries 
to  demonstrate,  never  demonstrates  any  thing  but  his  own  ig- 
norance of  the  art  of  reasoning,  should  expect  to  be  hnplic- 
itly  believed,  when  he  merely  dogmatizes. 

We  grant,  that  the  Haytians  do  not  rear  any  great  quan- 
tity of  sugar.  But  can  this  circumstance  be  explained  only 
by  supposing  that  they  are  averse  to  the  labour  necessary 
for  that  purpose  ?  When  capital  is  withdrawn  from  a  par- 
ticular trade,  a  political  economist  is  commonly  inclined  to 
suspect  that  the  profits  are  smaller  than  those  which  may  be 
obtained  in  other  lines  of  business.  Now,  it  is  a  notorious 
fact,  that  the  profits  which  the  cultivation  of  sugar  yields  arc> 
in  all  our  West  Indian  islands,  extremely  low ;  that  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  only  because  a  large  quantity  of  capital  h;i8 
already  been  fixed  in  forms  useless  for  every  other  purpose ; 
and  that,  if  this  fixed  capital  were  to  be  suddenly  destroyed, 
no  fresh  investment  would  take  place.  A  man  who  has  pur- 
chased a  costly  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  i\ 
particular  manufacture,  will  not  necessarily  change  his  busii 
ness  because  he  finds  that  his  gains  are  smaller  than  those 
which  he  might  obtain  elsewhere.  He  will  generally  prefer 
a  small  profit  to  a  dead  loss,  and  rather  take  two  per  cent 
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apon.his  first  investment  than  let  that  investment  perish  «iIto- 
gether,  suff(5r  his  macliinery  to  lie  idle,  and  turn  the  remains, 
of  his  fcrtune  to  a  pursuit  in  which  he  might  make  five  per 
cent-     This,  we  believe,  is  the  only  cause  which  keeps  up 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Jamaica  and  Antigua. 

In  Hayti  this  cause  has  ceased  to  operate.  .Most  of  the 
fixed  capital  necessary  for  the  sugar-trade  was  destroyed  by 
the  war  which  followed  the  liberation  of  the  negroes.  The 
machinery  which  remained  was  employed  as  formerly.  But 
it  was  not  replaced  as  it  fell  to  decay.  This  at  once  explains 
the  gradual  decrease  of  pi^uction.  A  similar  decrease, 
from  similar  causes,  is  taking  place  in  our  oldest  colonies. 
But  let  us  even  suppose  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  was 
likely,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  flourish  in  Hajli^  it 
still  remains  to  be  considered  what  security  capital  invested 
in  that  business  would  have  enjoyed.  A  short  time  back  it 
seemed  by  no  means  improbable  that  France  would  assert 
her  rights  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  by  arms.  In  the 
year  1814,  the  strongest  apprehensions  were  entertained.  A 
murderous  and  devastating  war,  a  war  in  which  quarter 
would  neither  have  been  given  or  taken,  was  to  be  expected. 
The  plan  of  defence  which  the  rulers  of  Hayti  contemplated 
was  suited  to  so  terrible  a  crisis.  It  was  intended  to  turn 
the  coast  into  a  desert,  to  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  to  fall 
back  on  the  interior  fastnesses  of  the  country,  and  by  constant 
skirmishes,  by  hunger,  and  by  the  effects  of  a  climate  so 
fatal  to  Europeans,  to  wear  out  the  invading  array.  This 
design  was  avowed  by  the  Crovemment  in  publications  which 
have  found  their  way  to  England.  It  was  justified  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  could  scarcely  have  failed  of  success.  But 
it  is  evident  that  the  remotest  prospect  of  such  an  emergency 
would  alone  have  deterred  any  capitalist  from  sinking  bis 
property  in  the  extensive  and  valuable  machinery  necessary 
to  a  sugar-planter. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  cof- 
fee exported  from  Hayti.  But  the  cause  of  the  diminution 
U  obvious.  The  taxes  on  that  article  are  exorbitantly  high* 
The  territorial  ippost  raised  on  the  plantation,  and  the  cus- 
toms which  must  be  paid  previous  to  exportation,  make  up 
a  duty  of  sixty  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost.  If  the  Hay- 
tians  are  to  be  free,  they  must  have  an  army..  If  they  are 
to  have  an  army,  they  must  raise  money ;  and  this  may  [Ht^ 
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aibly  be  the  best  way  of  raising  it.     But  it  is  evidtintLy  im-  ^ 
possible  that  a  commodity  thus  burdened  can  maintain  a 
competition  with  the  produce  of  countries  where  no  taxes 
exist. 

We  therefore  think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
Haytians  may  have  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and 
coffee,  not  from  idleness,  but  from  prudence ;  that  they  may 
have  been  as  industriously  employed  as  their  enslaved  an- 
cestors, though  in  a  different  manner.  All  the  testimony 
which  we  have  ever  been  able  to  procure  tends  to  prove 
that  they  are  at  least  industrious  enough  to  live  comfortably, 
and  multiply  rapidly  under  the  weight  of  a  very  heavy  tax- 
ation. 

We  have  shown  that  the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  Hayti 
does  not  necessarily  prove  a  decrease  in  the  industry  of  the 
people.  But  we  b\m>  maintain,  that,  even  if  we  were  to  ad- 
mit that  the  Haytians  work  less  steadily  than  formerly,  Ma- 
jor Moody  has  no  right  to  attribute  that  circumstance  to  the 
influence  of  climate.  His  error  in  this  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  his  work  proceeds  from  an  utter  ignorance  of  the 
habits  of  labourers  in  the  temperate  zone.  What  those  hab- 
its are,  we  have  already  stated.  If  an  English  labourer, 
who  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  obtain  the  enjoyments  to 
which  he  is  accustomed  without  working  three  hundred  day:! 
a  year,  should  find  himself  able  to  obtain  those  enjoyments 
by  working  a  hundred  days  a  year,  he  will  not  continue  to 
work  three  hundred  days  a  year.  He  will  make  some  addi- 
tion to  his  pleasures,  but  he  will  abate  largely  of  his  exer- 
tions. He  will  probably  work  only  on  the  alternate  days. 
The  case  of  the  Haytian  is  the  same.  As  a  slave  he  worked 
twelve  months  in  the  year,  and  received  perhaps  as  much  as 
he  would  have  been  able  to  raise  in  one  month,  if  he  had 
worked  on  his  own  account  He  was  liberated  —  he  found 
that,  by  working  for  two  months,  he  could  procure  luxuries 
of  which  he  had  never  dreamed.  If  he  worked  unsteadily, 
he  did  only  what  an  Englishman,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
would  have  done.  In  order  to  prove  that  labour  in  Hayti 
follows  a  law  different  from  that  which  is  in  operation  among 
ourselves,  it  is  necessary  to  prove,  not  merely  that  the  Hay- 
tian works  unsteadily,  but  that  he  will  forego  comforts  to 
which  he  is  accustomed,  rather  than  work  steadily. 

This  Major  Moody  has  not  even  asserted  of  the  Haytians,. 
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or  Oft'  any  other  class  of  tropical  laboarers.  He  has,  th«^ 
fore,  altogether  failed  to  show,  that  the  natives  of  the  torrid 
zone  cannot  be  safely  left  to  the  influence  of  those  i^rinciplea 
which  have  most  efiectually  promoted  civilization  in  Kurop*^ 
If  the  law  of  labour  be  everywhere  the  same,  and  he  lia* 
said  nothing  which  induces  us  to  doubt  that  it  is  so,  that  un- 
readiness of  which  he  speaks  will,  at  least  in  its  exireme 
degree,  last  only  for  a  time,  which,  comfmred  with  the  life 
of  a  nation,  is  but  as  a  day  in  the  life  of  man.  The  luxu- 
ries of  one  generation  will  become  the  necessaries  of  the 
next  As  new  desires  are  awakened,  greater  exertions  will 
be  necessary.  This  cause,  cooperating  with  that  increase  of 
population  of  which  the  Major  himself  admits  the  effect, 
will,  in  less  than  a  century,  make  the  Haytian  labourer  what 
the  English  labourer  now  i*^ 

The  last  case  which  we  shall  consider  is,  that  of  the  free 
negroes  who  emigrated  from  North  America  to  Hayti.  They 
were  in  number  about  six  tliousand.  President  Boyer  un- 
dertook to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  tlieir  passage,  and 
to  support  them  for  four  months  after  their  arrival  — a  dear 
proof  that  the  people  of  Hayti  are  industrious  enough  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  funds  more  than 
Buiiicient  to  defray  its  ordinary  charges.  We  give  the  sixth 
and  seventh  articles  of  Boyer's  insti*uction  to  the  agent  em- 
ployed by  him  on  this  occasion,  as  M^jor  Moody  states  them. 
It  is  on  thei^e  that  his  whole  argument  turns. 

"  Article  VI.  —  To  regulate  better  the  interests  of  the  emigmats,  it 
will  be  proper  to  let  them  know  in  detail,  what  the  government  of  the 
republic  is  disposed  to  do,  to  assure  their  future  well-l)ctng  and  that  of 
their  children,  on  the  sole  condition  of  their  being  good  and  industrioiid 
citizens.  You  are  authorized,  in  concert  with  the  agents  of  the  difft*r> 
ent  societies,  and  before  civil  authority,  to  make  arrangements  with 
heads  of  families,  or  other  emigrants  who  can  unite  twelve  people  able 
to  work,  and  also  to  stipulate  that  the  government  will  give  them  a  por- 
tion of  land  sufficient  to  employ  twelve  persons,  and  on  whidi  may  be 
raised  coffee,  cotton,  maize,  peas  and  other  vegetables  and  provisions ; 
and  after  they  have  well  improved  the  said  quantity  cf  land  which  will 
not  be  less  than  thirty-six  acres  in  extent,  or  twelve  carreaces,  govern- 
ment will  give  a  perpetual  title  to  the  said  land  to  these  twelve  people, 
their  heirs,  and  assigns. 

"  Article  VIL  — Those  of  the  emigrants  who  prefer  applying  them- 
selves individually  to  the  culture  of  the  earth,  either  by  rentinj?  lands 
already  improved,  which  they  will  till,  or  by  working  m  the  field  ic 
share  tlie  produce  with  the  proprietor,  must  also  engage  •themselves  bt 
»  legal  act  that,  on  arriving  in  Hayri,  they  will  make  the  aliove  itcii 
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tioiied  arrangements ;  and  this  they  must  do  hefore  judges  of  the  peace ; 
M  that,  on  their  arrival  here,  they  will  be  obliged  to  apply  themselves 
to  agriculture,  and  not  be  liable  to  become  vagrants."  ^ 

On  these  passages  the  Major  reasons  thus  — 

"  In  Hayti,  even  at  present,  under  the  judicious  government  of  Pres- 
ident Boyer,  we  find  the  free  and  intelligent  American  Blacks  receiving 
land  for  nothing,  having  their  expenses  paid,  and  the  produce  of  the 
land  to  be  for  their  own  advantage,  obliged,  by  a  legal  act,  to  apply 
themselves  to  a  kind  of  labour  which  is  manifestly  and  clearly  intended 
to  better  their  condition. 

"  Why  should  a  free  man  be  thus  obliged  to  act  in  a  manner  which 
the  nio8t  ignorant  person  might  discover  was  a  duty  incumbent  on  him, 
an<l  that  the  result  would  be  for  his  advantage  1  The  legal  act  and 
its  penalties,  after  such  a  grant  of  land,  would  appear  pre-eminently 
absurd  in  England."  ^ 

We,  for  our  own  parts,  can  conceive  nothing  more  pre- 
eminently  absurd,  than  for  a  man  to  quote  and  comment  on 
what  he  has  never  read.  This  is  clearly  the  case  with  the 
Major.  The  emigrants  who  were  to  be  obliged  by  a  legal 
act  to  apply  themselves  to  labour,  were  noC  those  who  were 
to  receive  land  for  nothing,  but  those  who  were  to  rent  it,  or 
to  hire  themselves  out  as  labourers  under  othere.  The 
Major  has  applied  the  provisions  of  the  Seventh  Article  to 
the  class  mentioned  in  the  Sixth.  So  disgraceful  an  instance 
of  carelessness  we  never  saw  in  any  official  document. 

Whether  the  President  act«d  well  or  ill,  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  principle  on  which  he  proceeded  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. He  was  about  to  advance  a  considerable  sum  for 
the  purpose  of  transporting  these  people  to  Hayti.  He  ap- 
pears, as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  these  instructions,  ttfhave 
exacted  no  security  from  the  higher  and  most  respectable 
class.  But  he  thought  it  probable,  we  suppose,  that  many 
of  those  idle  and  profligate  persons  who  abound  in  all  great 
cities,  and  who  are  peculiarly  likely  to  abound  in  a  degraded 
ca.'^te,  beggars  and  thieves,  the  refuse  of  the  North  American 
bridewells,  might  accept  his  proposals,  merely  that  they  might 
live  for  some  months  at  free  costs,  and  then  return  to  their 
old  habits.  He  therefore  naturally  required  some  assurance 
that  the  poorer  emigrants  intended  to  support  themselves  by 
their  industry  before  he  would  agree  to  advance  their  sub- 
^tence. 

>  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  30. 
<  Ibid,  p  32. 
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The  Major  proceeds  thus :  — 

"  Your  Lordship  may  observe,  in  the  instructions  o.'  the  President, 
that  only  certain  modes  of  rewanling  the  labour  of  the  free  American 
Black  are  mentioned,  riz.  renting  land  already  improviMl,  working  in 
the  field  to  share  the  produce  with  the  labourer,' or.  by  being  proprietors 
of  land,  to  cultivate  on  their  own  account  without  either  renter  pur- 
chase, having  land  from  the  free  gift  of  the  Givemmont. 

'*  The  ordinary  mode  of  rewarding  the  lalK)urer  by  Uic  payment  of 
wasres,  as  in  England  or  the  East  Indies,  where  the  country  is  fully  peo- 
pled, i.-4  never  once  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  President  Boycr,  who 
may  be  fairly  supposed  to  understand  the  situation  of  the  country 
which  he  governs."  ^ 

For  the  sake  of  the  Haytians,  we  hope  that  Boyer  ander- 
standd  the  country  which  he  governs  better  than  the  Major 
understands  the  subject  on  which  he  writes.  Who,  befbi^ 
ever  thought  of  mentioning  the  renting  of  land  as  a  mode  of 
rewarding  the  labourer?  The  renting  of  hind  is  a  transac- 
tion between  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  and  the  capitalist. 
Can  Major  Moody  possibly  imagine,  that,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  the  labourer,  as  a  labourer,  pays  rent,  or  receives  it  ? 
He  surely  must  know,  that  those  emigrants  who  rented  land, 
must  have  rented  it  in  the  capacity,  not  of  labourers,  but  of 
capitalists ;  that  they  must  have  paid  the  rent  out  of  the  prof- 
its of  their  stock,  not  out  of  the  gains  of  their  labour;  that 
even  when  a  man  works  on  his  own  account,  the  gains  of  h*« 
labour,  though  not  generally  called  wages,  are  wage-  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  and,  though  popularly  oonfoundeil  with 
his  profits,  follow  a  law  altogether  diiferenL  But  Boyer, 
says  Major  Moody,  itever  mentions  wages.  How  can  wa^t  s 
be  better  defined,  than  as  the  share  of  the  produce  nllowi  d 
to-  the  labourer  ?  Does  Major  Moody  conceive  that  wages 
can  be  paid  only  in  money,  or  that  money  wages  represent 
any  thing  but  that  share  of  the  produce  of  which  the  Pi*esi- 
deiit  speaks  ?  He  goes  on,  however,  floundering  deeper  and 
deeper  in  absurdity  at  every  step. 

"  In  the  present  constitution  of  Uayti,  as  administered  by  Pnisideut 
Koyer,  in  "  Titre  sur  TEtat  Politique  des  Citoyens/*  I  find,  under  tito 
47th  act,  tlmt  the  rights  of  citizenship  are  suspended,  as  regards  domes- 
tics  working  for  wages  ('  par  T^t&t  do  domestique  h  gages'),  in  th:u 
very  republican  country,  where  a  person,  ignorant  of  the  effect  of  phys- 
ical causes,  would  naturally  conclude  that  it  would  bo  most  unjust* to 
deprive  a  man  of  his  right  of  citizenship,  because  he  preferred  one 
mode  of  subsisting  himself  to  another,  which  the  Government  wished 
u>  encourage  *'* 

*  Second  Part  of  Major  Moodv*s  Report,  p.  82. 

•  Ibid 
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Physicttl  causes  again  !  We  should  like  to  know  whether 
these  physical  causes  operate  in  France.  In  the  French 
Constitution  of  the  year  1791,  we  find  the  following  Article. 

"To  be  an  active  citizen,  it  is  necessary  not  to  be  in  a 
menial  situation,  namely,  tliat  of  a  servant  receiving  wage$«.'* 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  this  law  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Major  Moody,  nothing  but  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone  will 
explain  —  this  law,  which  any  person,  ignorant  of  physical 
causes,  would  consider  as  grossly  unjust,  is  copied  from  the 
Institutions  of  a  great  and  enlightened  European  nation. 
We  can  assure  him,  that  a  little  knowledge  of  history  is  now 
and  then  very  useful  to  a  person  who  undertakes  to  specu-^ 
liite  on  politics. 

We  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  North  American 
emigrants.  Much  mismanagement  seems  to  have  taken 
place  with  respect  to  them.  They  were  received  with  cor- 
diality, and  pampered  with  the  utmost  profusion,  by  the  lib- 
eral inhabitants  of  Port-au-Prince.  They  had  left  a  country 
where  they  had  always  been  treated  as  the  lowest  of  man- 
kind ;  they  had  landed  in  a  country  where  they  were  over- 
whelmed with  caresses  and  presents.  The  heads  of  many 
were  turned  by  the  change.  Many  came  from  cities,  and, 
totally  unaccustomed  to  agricultural  labour,  found  themselves 
transported  into  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  community. 
The  Government,  with  more  generosity  tlian  wisdom,  suf- 
fered them  to  eat  their  rations  in  idleness.  This  is  a  short 
summary  of  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Dewey,  who  was  himself 
on  the  spot.     He  continues  thus. 

"  Althoagh  these  and  other  circumstances  damped  the  ardoar  of  some 
of  the  emigrants,  and  rendered  them  dissatit^tiod  with  their  situation, 
yet  I  have  uniformly  found  the  industrious  and  the  roost  respectable, 
and  such  as  were  fitted  to  be  cultivators  of  the  soil,  contented  with 
their  condition  and  prospects,  and  convinced  that  great  advantages 
were  put  within  their  reach.  Bv  far  the  greater  part  of  the  emigrants 
I  saw  were  satisfied  with  their  change  of  country,  and  many  wore  so 
much  pleased  that  they  would  not  return  on  any  consideration,  and 
said,  that  they  never  felt  at  home  before,  that  they  have  never  felt  what 
it  was  to  be  in  a  country  where  their  colour  was  not  despised.  But 
tliese  were  such  as  went  out  expectinj;^  to  meet  difficulties,  and  not  to  live 
ill  tlie  city  ;  and  they  are  so  numerous,  and  pursuing  their  course  with 
so  much  enterprise,  that  I  feel  there  is  no  more  reason  for  surprise  at 
the  industry  qnd  contentment  w^hich  they  exhibit,  than  at  the  dissatis- 
faction which  has  brought  back  200,  and  will  perhaps  bring  back  a  few 
moje."  1 

>  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody^s  Report,  p.  85. 
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All  this  statement  the  Major  quotes  as  triumphantly  as  if 
it  were  favourable  to  his  hypothesis,  or  as  if  it  were  not  of 
itself  sufficieut  to  refute  every  syllable  that  he  has  written. 
Those  who  came  from  towns  shrunk  from  agricultaral  laboor. 
Is  this  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  any  climate  ?  Ltet  Major 
Moody  try  the  same  experiment  in  this  ooantry  witli  the 
footmen  and  shopmen  of  London,  and  see  what  success  be 
will  have.  But  those  who  were  accustomed  to  tillage,  afi- 
plied  themselves  to  it  with  vigour ;  and  this  though  thej 
came  from  a  cold  country,  and  must  therefore  be  supposed 
to  have  been  peculiarly  sensible  of  the  influence  of  tropical 
heat.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  their  desire  to  better  tli«tr 
condition  surmounted  that  love  of  repose  which,  according 
to  the*  new  philosophy  of  labour,  can,  in  warm,  fertile,  and 
thinly  peopled  countries,  be  surmounted  only  by  the  fear  of 
punishment* 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  principal  topics  of  which 
the  Major  has  treated.  We  have  done  him  more  than  jus- 
tice. We  have  arranged  his  chaotic  mass  of  ^ts  and  tbeo- 
nes ;  we  have  frequently  translated  his  language  into  £ng. 
lish ;  we  have  refrained  from  quoting  the  exquisitely  ridicu- 
lous similitude4S  mid  allusions  with  which  he  has  set  oflT  hii 
reasonings ;  we  have  repeatedly  taken  on  ourselves  the  bur- 
den of  th»  proof  in  cases  where,  by  all  the  rules  of  logic, 
we  might  have  im|K>:^ed  it  on  him.  Against  us,  he  cannot 
resort  to  his  ordinary  modes  of  defence*  He  cannot  charge 
US  with  ignorance  of  lo-  al  circumstances,  for  almost  all  the 
facts  on  which  we  have  argued  are  taken  from  his  own  re- 
port. He  cannot  sneer  at  us  as  pious,  benevolent  people, 
misled  by  a  blind  hatred  of  slavery,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  laudable  end,  but  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  alone  it 
can  be  obtained.  We  have  treated  the  question  as  a  ques- 
tion purely  scientific.  We  have  i-easoned  as  if  we  had  been 
reasoning,  not  about  men  and  women,  but  about  spinning* 
jeanies  and  power-looms. 

Point  by  point  we  have  refuted  his  whole  theory.  Wti 
have  shown  that  the  phenomena  which  he  attributes  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  found  in  the  most  tem|>er- 
ate  climates;  and  that,  if  coercion  be  desirable  in  the  case 
of  the  West  Indian  labourer,  the  stocks,  the  branding  iron, 
and  the  forty  stripes  save  one,  ought  to  be,  without  delay 
uitroduced  into  Kndand. 
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There  are  still  some  parts  of  the  subject  on  which,  if  thix 
article  were  not  already  too  long,  we  ^ould  wish  to  dwell. 
Coercion,  according  to  Major  Moody,  is  necessary  only  in 
those  tropical  countries  in  which  the  population  does  not 
press  on  the  means  of  subsistence.  He  liolds,  that  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  species  will  at  length  render  it  superfluous. 
It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  this  remedy  is  incompatible 
with  the  evil ;  that  the  deadly  labour,  or,  as  he  would  call  it, 
the  steady  labour,  which  the  West  Indian  sugar-planter  ex- 
acts, destroys  life  with  frightful  rapidity ;  that  the  only  colo- 
nics in  which  the  slaves  keep  up  their  numbers  are  those  in 
which  the  cultivation  of  sugar  has  altogether  ceased,  or  has 
greatly  diminished ;  and  that,  in  those  settlements  in  which 
it  is  extensively  and  profitably  carried  on,  the  population  de^ 
creases  at  a  rate  which  portends  its  speedy  extinction.  To 
say,  therefore,  that  the  negroes  of  the  sugar  colonies  must 
continue  slaves  till  their  numbers  shall  have  greatly  inci*eased, 
is  to  say,  in  decent  and  humane  phraseology,  that  they  must 
continue  slaves  till  the  whole  race  is  exterminated. 

At  some  future  time  we  may  resume  this  subject  We 
may  then  attempt  to  explain  a  principle,  which,  though  es- 
tablished by  long  experience,  still  appears  to  many  people 
paradoxical,  namely,  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar,  while 
it  renders  the  slave  more  valuable,  tends  at  the  same  time  to 
abridge  his  life.  We  may  then  also  endeavour  to  show  how 
completely  such  a  system  is  at  variance  with  the  principles 
on  which  alone  colonization  am  be  defended.  When  a  great 
country  scatters,  in  some  vast  and  fertile  wilderness,  the 
seeds  of  a  civilized  population,  fosters  and  protects  the  infant 
community  through  the  period  of  helplessness,  and  rears  it 
into  a  mighty  nation,  the  measure  is  not  only  beneficial  to 
mankind,  but  may  answer  as  a  mercantile  speculation.  The 
sums  which  were  advanced  for  the  support  and  defence  of  a 
few  emigrants,  struggling  with  difficulties  and  surrounded  by 
dangers,  are  repaid  by  an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce 
with  flourishing  and  populous  regions,  which,  but  for  those 
emigrants,  would  still  have  been  inhabited  only  by  savages 
and  beasts  of  prey.  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  the  errors  which 
our  ancestors  committed,  both  during  their  connexion  with 
the  North  American  provinces,  and  at  the  time  of  separation, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  England  has,  on  the  whole,  ob- 
tained great  benefits  from  them.  From  our  dominions  in 
New  South  Wales,  if  judiciously  governed,  great  advantages 
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may  also  be  derived.  But  what  advantage  can  we  derive 
from  colonies  in  wlych  the  population,  under  a  cruel  and 
grinding  system  of  oppression,  is  rapidly  wasting  away  ? 
The  planter,  we  must  suppose,  knows  his  own  interest*  if 
he  chooses  to  wear  his  slave  to  death  by  exacting  from  him 
un  exorbitant  quantity  of  work,  we  must  suppose  that  he 
gains  more  by  the  work  than  he  loses  by  the  death. 

But  his  capital  is  not  the  only  capital  which  has  been  sunk 
in  those  countries.  Who  is  to  repay  the  English  nation  for 
the  treasure  which  has  been  expended  in  governing  and  de- 
fending them?  If  we  had  made  Jamaica  what  we  have 
made  Massachusetts,  if  we  had  raised  up  in  Guiana  a  popu- 
lation like  that  of  New  York,  we  should  indeed  have  been 
repaid.  But  of  such  a  result  under  the  present  system  there 
id  no  hope.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  who  are  now 
alive  may  see  the  last  negro  disappear  from  our  Transatlan- 
tic possessions.  After  having  squandered  a  sum,  which,  if 
judiciously  employed,  might  have  called  into  existence  a 
great,  rich,  and  enlightened  people,  which  might  have  spread 
our  arts,  our  laws,  and  our  language  from  the  banks  of  the 
Maragnon  to  the  Mexican  sea,  we  shall  again  leuve  our  ter- 
ritories deserts  as  we  found  them,  without  one  memorial  to 
prove  that  a  civilized  man  ever  set  foot  on  their  shores. 

But  we  must  absolutely  conclude.  This  subject  is  far  too 
extensive  to  be  fully  discussed  at  present;  and  we  have  an- 
other duty  to  perform.  With  the  Major  we  began,  and  with 
the  Major  we  mean  to  end.  That  he  is  a  very  respectable 
officer,  and  a  very  respectable  man,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt.  But  we  do,  with  all  seriousness  and  good-will  assure 
him,  that  he  has  no  vocation  to  be  a  philosopher.  If  he  has 
set  his  heart  on  constructing  theories,  we  are  sorry  for  him ; 
for  we  cannot  flatter  him  with  the  faintest  hope  of  succes8. 
A  few  undigested  facts,  and  a  few  long  words  that  mean 
nothing,  are  but  a  slender  stock  for  so  extensive  a  business. 
For  a  time  he  may  play  the  politician  among  philosophers 
and  the  philosopher  among  politicians.  He  may  bewilder 
speculative  men  with  the  cant  of  office,  and  practical  men 
with  the  cant  of  metaphysics.  But  at  last  he  must  find  his 
level.  He  is  very  fit  to  be  a  collector  of  facts,  a  purveyor 
of  details  to  those  who  know  how  to  reason  on  them ;  but 
he  is  no  more  qualified  to  speculate  on  political  science,  than 
a  bricklayer  is  to  rival  Palladio,  or  a  nurseryman  to  con> 
fute  LinnsBus. 
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{Edinburgh  Review^)  Jtme,  1827. 

We  ought  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for  prefixing  to  (his 
article  the  name  of  such  a  publication.  The  two  numbers 
which  lie  on  our  table  contain  nothing  which  could  be  en- 
dui*ed,  even  at  a  dinner  of  the  Pitt  Club,  unless,  as  the  news- 
pa|)ers  express  it,  the  hilarity  had  been  continued  to  a  very 
jate  hour.  We  have  met,  we  confess,  with  nobody  who  has 
ever  seen  them;  and,  should  our  account  excite  any  curi- 
osity respecting  them,  we  fear  that  an  application  to  the 
booksellers  will  already  be  too  late.  Some  tidings  of  them 
may  perhaps  be  obtained  from  the  trunk-makers.  In  order 
to  console  our  readers,  however,  under  this  disappointment, 
we  will  venture  to  assure  them,  that  the  only  subject  on 
which  the  reasonings  of  these  Antijacobin  Reviewers  throw 
any  light,  is  one  in  which  we  take  very  little  interest —  the 
Btate  of  their  own  understandings ;  and  that  the  only  feeling 
which  their  pathetic  appeals  have  excited  in  us,  is  that  of 
deep  regret  for  our  four  shillings,  which  are  gone  and  will 
return  no  more. 

It  is  not  a  very  cleanly,  or  a  very  agreeable  task,  to  rake 
up  from  the  kennels  of  oblivion  the  remains  of  drowned  abor- 
tions, which  have  never  opened  their  eyes  on  the  day,  or 
even  been  heard  to  whimper,  but  have  been  at  once  trans- 
ferred from  the  filth  in  which  they  were  littered,  to  the  filth 
with  which  they  are  to  rot.  But  unhappily  we  have  no 
choice.  Bad  as  this  work  is,  it  is  quite  as  good  as  any 
which  has  appeared  against  the  present  administration.  We 
bave  looked  everywhere,  without  being  able  to  find  any  an- 
tagonist who  can  possibly  be  as  much  ashamed  of  defeat  as 
we  shall  be  of  victory. 

>  The  New  Anl»jac6bin  Review,  —  Nat,  /.  amd  It.  $90     lA>ndon,  1827. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  influence  of  the  press  has^  at 
this  crisis,  been  exercised,  is,  indeed,  very  remarkable.  All 
the  talent  has  been  on  one  side.  With  an  unanimity  which, 
as  Lord  Londonderry  wisely  supposes,  can  be  ascribed  only 
to  a  dexterous  use  of  the  secret-service  money,  the  able  and 
respectable  journals  of  the  metropolis  have  all  supported  the 
new  government.  It  has  been  attacked,  on  the  other  hamL 
by  writers  who  make  every  cause  which  they  espouse  despi- 
cable or  od.oas,  —  by  one  paper  which  owes  all  its  notoriety 
to  its  reports  of  the  slang  uttered  by  drunken  lads  who  are 
brought  to  Bow  Street  for  breaking  windows  —  by  anotlicr 
which  barely  contrives  to  subsist  on  intelligence  from  butlers, 
and  advertisements  from  perfumers.  With  these  are  joined 
all  the  scribblers  who  rest  their  claim  to  orthodoxy  and  loy- 
alty on  the  perfection  to  which  they  have  carried  the  arts  of 
ribaldry  and  slander.  What  part  these  gentlemen  would 
take  in  the  present  contest,  seemed  at  first  doubtfuL  We 
feared,  for  a  moment,  that  their  servility  might  overpower 
their  malignity,  and  that  they  would  be  even  more  inclined 
to  flatter  the  powerful  than  to  calumniate  the  innocent.  It 
turns  out  that  we  were  mistaken  ;  and  we  are  most  thankful 
for  it.  They  have  been  kind  enough  to  spare  us  the  dis- 
credit of  their  alliance.  We  know  not  how  we  should  have 
borne  to  be  of  the  same  party  with  them.  It  is  bad  enough, 
God  knows,  to  be  of  the  same  species. 

The  writers  of  the  book  before  us,  who  are  also,  we  be- 
lieve, the  great  majority  of  its  readers,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  belong  to  this  class.  They  rather  resemble  those  snakes 
with  which  Indian  jugglers  perform  so  many  curious  tricks: 
The  bags  of  venom  are  left,  but  the  teeth  are  extracted. 
That  they  might  omit  nothing  tending  to  make  them  ridicu- 
lous, they  have  adopted  a  title  on  which  no  judicious  writer 
would  have  ventured ;  and  challenged  comparison  with  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  and  amusing  volumes  in  our  language. 
Whether  they  have  assumed  this  name  on  the  principle 
which  influenced  Mr.  Shandy  in  christening  his  children,  or 
from  a  whim  similar  to  that  which  induced  the  proprietors  of 
the  most  frightful  Hottentot  that  ever  lived,  to  give  her  the 
name  of  Venus,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  decide;  but  we 
would  seriously  advise  them  to  consider,  whether  it  is  for 
their  interest,  that  people  should  be  reminded  of  the  cele- 
brated imitations  of  Darwin  and  Kotzebue,  while  they  are 
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reading  such  parodies  on  the  Bible  as  the  following:  —  "  In 
those  days,  a  strange  person  shall  appear  in  the  land,  and  he 
shall  cry  to  the  people.  Behold,  I  am  possessed  by  the  De- 
mon of  Ultra-Liberalism ;  I  have  received  the  gift  of  inco- 
herence; I  am  a  political  philosopher,  and  a  professor  of 
paradoxes." 

We  would  also,  with  great  respect,  ask  the  gentleman  who 
has  lampooned  Mr.  Canning  in  such  Drydenian  couplets  as 
this  — 

*^  When  he  said  if  they  woold  but  let  him  in, 
He  would  never  try  to  turn  them  out  again,'*  — 

whether  his  performance  gains  much  by  being  compared 
with  New  Morality  ?  and,  indeed,  whether  such  satire  as  this 
is  likely  to  make  anybody  laugh  but  himself,  or  to  make 
anybody  wince  but  his  publisher  ? 

But  we  must  take  leave  of  the  New  Antijacofnn  Review  ; 
and  we  do  so,  hoping  that  we  have  secured  the  gratitude  of 
its  conductors.  We  once  heard  a  schoolboy  relate,  with  evi- 
dent satisfaction  and  pride,  that  he  had  been  horsewhipped 
by  a  Duke  :  we  trust  that  our  present  condescension  will  be 
as  highly  appreciated. 

But  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  scarecrow  of  a 
ridiculous  publication,  that  we  address  our  readers  at  the 
present  important  crisis.  We  are  convinced,  that  the  cause 
of  the  present  Ministers  is  the  cause  of  liberty,  the  cause  of 
toleration,  the  cause  of  political  science,  —  the  cause  of  the 
people,  who  are  entitled  to  expect  from  their  wisdom  and  liber- 
ality many  judicious  reforms,  —  the  cause  of  the  aristocracy, 
who,  unless  those  reforms  be  adopted,  must  inevitably  be  the 
victims  of  a  violent  and  desolating  revolution.  We  are  con- 
vinced, that  the  government  of  the  country  was  never  in- 
trusted to  men  who  more  thoroughly  understood  its  interest, 
or  were  more  sincerely  disposed  to  promote  it  —  to  men 
who,  in  forming  their  arrangements,  thought  so  much  of 
what  they  could  doy  and  so  little  of  what  they  could  get.  On 
the  other  side,  we  see  a  party  which,  for  ignorance,  intem- 
perance, and  inconsistency,  has  no  parallel  in  our  annals,  — 
which,  as  an  Opposition,  we  really  think,  is  a  scandal  to  the 
nation,  and,  as  a  Ministry,  would  speedily  be  its  ruin.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  give  our 
best  support  to  those  with  whose  power  are  inseparably 
bound  up  all  the  dearest  interests  of  the  community,  —  the 
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freedom  of  worship,  of  discussion,  and  of  trade,  —our  boooar 
abroad,  and  our  tranquillity  at  home. 

In  undertaking  the  defence  of  the  Ministers,  we  feel  our- 
ielves  embarrassed  by  one  difficulty:  we  are  unable  to 
somprehend  distinctly  of  what  they  are  accused.  A  slate- 
tient  of  facts  may  be  contradicted  ;  but  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Opposition  do  not  deal  in  statements.  Re^isonings  may  be 
refuted ;  but  the  gentlemen  of  the  Opposition  do  not  reasioa. 
There  is  something  impsissive  and  elastic  about  their  dul* 
ness,  on  which  all  the  weapons  of  controversy  are  thrown 
away.  It  makes  no  resistance,  and  receives  no  impression. 
To  argue  with  it,  is  like  stabbing  the  water,  or  cudgelling  a 
woolpack.  Buonaparte  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that  the 
English  soldiers  at  Waterloo  did  not  know  when  they  were 
beaten.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  equally  fortunate  in  politics 
and  in  war,  has  the  rare  felicity  of  being  supported  a  second 
time  by  a  force  of  this  description,  —  men  whose  desperate 
hardihood  in  argument  sets  all  assailants  at  defiance,  —  who 
fight  on,  though  borne  down  on  every  side  by  overwhelming 
pix)ofs,  rush  enthusiastically  into  the  mouth  of  an  absurdity^ 
or  stake  themselves  with  cool  intrepidity  on  the  horn  of  a 
dilemma.  We  doubt  whether  this  unconquerable  pertinac- 
ity be  quite  as  honourable  in  debate  as  in  battle  ;  but  we  are 
sure,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  task  for  persons  trained  in  the 
old  school  of  logical  tactics  to  contend  with  antagonists  who 
possess  such  a  quality. 

The  species  of  argument  in  which  the  members  of  the  Op- 
position appear  chiefiy  to  excel,  is  that  of  which  the  Mar- 
quis, in  the  Gritiqtte  de  VEcole  des  Femmet,  showed  himself 
60  great  a  master :  —  "  Tarte  a  la  crSme  —  morbleu,  tarte  k 
la  creme !  "  "He  bien,  que  veux  tu  dire,  tarte- k  la  creme  ?  " 
"  Parbleu,  tarte  k  la  creme,  chevalier  !  "  "  Mais  encore  ?  " 
"  Tarte  a  la  creme ! "  "  Di-nous  un  peu  tes  raisons.**  "  Tarte 
a  la  creme !  *'  **  Mais  il  faut  expliquer  ta  pensde,  ce  me 
semble."  "  Tarte  k  la  creme,  Madame."  "  Que  trouvez- 
vouz  \h  k  redire?"  ''Moi,  rien;  —  tarte  k  la  creme!" 
With  equal  taste  and  judgment,  the  writers  and  speakers  of 
the  Opposition  repeat  their  favourite  phrases,  —  *'  deserted 
principles,"  "  unnatural  coalition,"  "  base  love  of  office,** 
They  have  not,  we  must  allow,  been  unfortunate  in  their 
choice  of  a  topic  The  English  are  but  too  much  accustomed 
to  consider  every  public  virtue  as  comprised  in  consistency ; 
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»nd  the  name  of  coalition  has  to  many  ears  a  startling  and 
ominous  sound.  Of  all  the  charges  brought  against  the 
Ministry,  this  alone,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  has  any 
meaning ;  and  even  to  this  we  can  allow  no  force. 

To  condemn  coalitions  in  the  abstract,  is  manifestly  ab- 
surd :  Since  in  a  popular  government,  no  good  can  be  done 
without  concert,  and  no  concert  can  be  obtained  without 
compromise.  Those  who  will  not  stoop  to  compliances 
which  the  condition  of  human  nature  renders  necessary, 
are  fitter  to  be  hermits  than  to  be  statesmen.  Their  virtue, 
like  gold  which  is  too  refined  to  be  coined,  must  be  alloyed 
before  it  can  be  of  any  use  in  the  commerce  of  society.  But 
most  peculiarly  inconsistent  and  unreasonable  is  the  conduct 
of  those  who,  while  they  profess  strong  Party-feelings,  yet 
entertain  a  superstitious  aversion  to  Coalitions.  Every  argu- 
ment which  can  be  urged  against  coalitions,  as  such,  is  also 
an  argument  against  party  connexions.  Every  argument  by 
which  party  connexions  can  be  defended,  is  a  defence  of 
coalitions.  What  coalitions  are  to  parties,  parties  are  to  in- 
dividuals. The  members  of  a  party,  in  order  to  promote 
some  great  common  object,  consent  to  wave  all  subordinate 
considerations :  —  That  they  may  co-operate  with  more  ef- 
fect where  they  agree,  they  contrive,  by  reciprocal  conces- 
sions, to  preserve  the  semblance  of  unanimity,  even  where 
they  differ.  Men  are  not  thought  unprincipled  for  m-ting 
thus ;  because  it  is  evident  that  without  such  mutual  sacri- 
fices of  individual  opinions,  no  government  can  be  formed, 
nor  any  important  measures  carried,  in  a  world  of  which  the 
inhabitants  resemble  each  other  so  little,  and  depend  on  each 
other  80  much,  —  in  which  there  are  as  many  varieties  of 
mind  as  of  countenance,  yet  in  which  great  effects  can  be 
produced  only  by  combined  exertions.  We  must  extend  the 
same  indulgence  to  a  coalition  between  parties.  If  they 
agree  on  every  important  practical  question,  if  they  differ 
only  about  objects  which  are  either  insignificant  or  unattain- 
able, no  party  man  can,  on  his  own  principles,  blame  them 
for  uniting.  These  doctrines,  like  all  other  doctrines,  may 
be  pushed  to  extremes  by  the  injudicious,  or  employed  by 
the  designing  as  a  pretext  for  profligacy.  But  that  they  are 
not  in  themselves  unreasonable  or  peimicious,  the  whole  his- 
tory of  our  country  proves. 

The  Revolution  itself  was  the  fruit  of  a  coalition  between 
Vol..  VI.  18 
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parties,  which  had  attacked  each  other  with  a  furj  unknown 
in  later  times.     In  the  preceding  generation  their  hosiilitj 
had  covered  England  with  blood  and  mourning.     They  had 
subsequently  exchanged  the  sword  for  the  axe:  But    Uieir 
enmity  was  not  the  less  deadly  because  it  was  disguised  bj 
the  forms  of  justice.     By  p6pular  clamour,  by  infamoas  tes- 
timony, by  perverted  law,  they  had  shed  innocent  and  noble 
blood  like  water.     Yet  all  their  animosities  were  forgotten  io 
the   sense  of  their  common   danger.      Whigs   and   Tories 
signed  the  same  associations.     Bisliops  and  field-preachen 
thundered  out  the  same  exhortations.     The  doctors  of  Ox- 
ford and  the  goldsmiths  of  London  sent  in  their  plate  with 
equal   zeal.     The  administration    which,   in   the   reign    of 
Queen   Anne,  defended   Holland,   rescued   Grermany,  con- 
quered Flanders,  dismembered  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  shook 
the  throne  of  France,  vindicated  the  independence  of  Europe, 
and  established  the  empire  of  the  sea,  was  formed  by  a  junc- 
tion between  men  who  had  many  political  contests  and  many 
personal  injuries  to  forget.     Somers  had  been  a  member  of 
the  ministry  which   had  sent  Marlborough  to  the  Tower. 
Marlborough  had  assisted  in  harassing  Somers  by  a  vexa- 
tious impeachment.     But  would  these  great  men  have  acted 
wisely  or  honourably  if,  on  such  grounds,  they  had  refused 
to  serve  their  country  in  concert  ?     The  Cabinet  which  con- 
ducted the  seven  years'  war  with  such  distinguished  ability 
and  success,   was  composed  of  members  who   had  a  short 
time  before  been  leaders  of  opposite  parties.     The  Union 
between  Fox  and  North  is,  we  own,  con<leraned  by  that  ar- 
gument which  it  will  never  be  possible  to  answer  in  a  man- 
ner sjitisfactory  to  the  gi'eat  body  of  mankind,  —  the  argu- 
ment from  the  event.     But  we  should  feel  some  sui'prise  at 
the  dislike  which  some  zealous  Pittites  affect  to  entertain  for 
coalitions,  did   we  not  know  that  a   Pittite   means,  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  present  day,  a  person  who  differs  from  Mr. 
Pitt  on  every  subject  of  importance.     There  are,  indeed,  two 
Pitts, —  the  real  and  the  imaginary,  —  the  Pitt  of  history,  a 
Parliamentary  reformer,  an  enemy  of  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts,  an  advocate  of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  of  free 
trade,  —  and  the  canonized  Pitt  of  the  legend,  —  as  unlike  to 
his  namesake  as  Virgil  the  magician  to  Virgil  the  poet,  or 
St.  James  the  slayer  of  Moors  to  St  James  the  fisherman. 
What  may  have  been  the  o[>inions  of  that  unreal  being  whose 
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birthday  is  celebrated  by  libations  to  Protestant  Ascendency, 
on  the  subject  of  coalitions,  we  leave  it  to  his  veracious  ha- 
giographers,  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Westmoreland,  to  deter- 
mine. The  sentiments  of  the  real  Mr.  Pitt  may  be  easily 
ascertained  from  his  conduct.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution- 
ary war  he  admitted  to  participation  in  his  power  those  who 
had  formerly  been- his  most  determined  enemies.  In  1804 
he  connected  himself  with  Mr.  Fox,  and,  on  his  return  to 
office,  attempted  to  procure  a  high  situation  in  the  govern- 
ment for  his  new  ally.  One  more  instance  we  will  mention, 
which  has  little  weight  with  us,  but  which  ought  to  have 
much  weight  with  our  opponents.  They  talk  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  — 
but  the  real  object  of  their  adoration  is  unquestionably  the 
late  Mr.  Percival,  a  gentleman  whose  acknowledged  private 
virtues  were  but  a  poor  compensation  to  his  country  for  the 
narrowness  and  feebleness  of  his  policy.  In  1809  that  min- 
ister offered  to  serve,  not  only  with  Lord  Grenville  and  Earl 
Grey,  but  even  under  them.  No  approximation  of  feeling 
between  the  members  of  the  government  and  their  op- 
ponents had  then  taken  place:  there  had  not  even  been 
the  slightest  remission  of  hostilities.  On  no  question  of  for- 
eign or  domestic  policy  were  the  two  parties  agreed.  Yet 
under  such  circumstances  was  this  proposition  made.  It 
was,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  rejected  by  the  Whigs 
and  derided  by  the  country.  But  the  recollection  of  it  ought 
certainly  to  prevent  those  who  concurred  in  it,  and  their  de- 
voted followers,  from  talking  of  the  baseness  and  selfishness 
of  coalitions. 

These  general  reasonings,  it  may  be  said,  are  superfluous. 
It  is  not  to  coalitions  in  the  abstract,  but  to  the  present  coali- 
tion in  particular,  that  objection  is  made.  We  answer,  that 
an  attack  on  the  present  coalition  can  only  be  maintained 
by  succeeding  in  the  most  signal  way  in  an  attack  on  coali- 
tions in  the  abstract.  For  never  has  the  world  seen,  and 
never  is  it  likely  to  see,  a  junction  between  parties  agree- 
ing on  so  many  points,  and  differing  on  so  few.  The  Whigs 
and  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Canning  were  united  in  principle. 
They  were  separated  only  by  names,  by  badges,  and  by 
recollections.  Opposition,  on  such  grounds  as  these,  would 
have  been  disgraceful  to  English  statesmen.  It  would  have 
been  as  unreasonable  and  a^  protiigate  as  the  disputes  of  the 
blue  and  green  factions  in  the  Hippodrome  of  Consiantino- 
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pie.  One  man  admires  Mr.  Pitt,  and  another  Mr.  Fo& 
Arc  they  therefore  never  to  act  together?  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Fox  were  themselves  willing  to  coalesce  while  the^ 
were  alive;  and  it  would  therefore  he  strange,  if,  after  they 
have  been  lying  for  twenty  years  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
their  names  should  keep  parties  asunder.  One  man  approves 
of  the  revolutionary  war.  Another  thinks  it  unjust  and 
impolitic.  But  the  war  is  over.  It  is  now  merely  a  matter 
of  historical  -controversy.  And  the  statesman  who  should  re- 
quire his  colleagues  to  adopt  his  confession  of  faith  respect- 
ing it,  would  act  as  madly  as  Don  Quixote  when  he  went  to 
blows  with  Garden io  about  the  chastity  of  Queen  Madasima. 
On  these  points,  and  on  many  §uch  points  as  these,  our  new 
Ministers,  no  doubt,  hold  different  opinions.  They  may  also, 
for  aught  we  know,  hold  different  opinions  about  the  title  of 
Perkin  Warbeck,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  Euuor  Bcuukaa^, 
But  we  shall  hardly,  on  such  grounds  as  these,  pronounce 
their  union  a  sacrifice  of  principle  to  place. 

It  is,  in  short,  of  very  little  importance  whether  the  parties 
which  have  lately  united  entertain  the  same  sentiments  re- 
specting things  which  have  been  done  and  cannot  be  undone. 
It  is  of  as  little  in>portance  whether  they  have  adopted  the 
same  speculative  notions  on  questions  which  could  not  at 
present  be  brought  forward  with  the  slightest  chance  of  suc- 
cess, and  which,  in  all  probability,  they  will  never  be  re- 
quired to  discuss.  The  real  questions  are  these :  Do  they 
differ  as  to  the  policy  which  present  circumstances  require  ? 
Or  is  any  great  cause,  which  they  may  have  heretofore  es- 
poused, placed  in  a  more  unfavourable  situation  by  their 
junction? 

That  this  is  the  case,  no  person  has  even  attempted  to 
prove.  Bold  assertions  have  indeed  been  made  by  a  cl&^ 
of  writers,  who  seem  to  think  that  their  readers  are  as  com- 
pletely destitute  of  memory  as  they  themselves  are  of  shame. 
For  the  last  two  years  they  have  been  abusing  Mr.  Canning 
for  adopting  the  principles  of  the  Whigs;  and  they  now 
claim  that,  in  joining  Mr.  Canning,  the  Whigs  have  aban- 
doned all  their  principles !  "  The  Whigs,"  said  one  of  their 
writers,  but  a  few  months  ago,  '^  are  exercising  more  real 
|x>wer  by  means  of  the  present  Ministers  than  if  they  were 
themselves  in  ofRce."  *'  The  Ministers,"  said  another,  **  arc 
no  longer  Tories.     What  they  call  conciliation  is  mere  Whig- 
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gism/'  A  third  observed  that  the  jest  of  Mr.  Canning  about 
Dennis  and  his  thunder  had  lost  all  its  point,  and  that  it  was 
a  lamentable  truth,  that  all  the  late  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment seemed  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  Whigs.  Yet  these 
very  authors  have  now  the  effrontery  to  assert  that  the 
Whigs  could  not  possibly  support  Mr.  Canning  without  i*o- 
nouncing  every  opinion  which  they  had  formerly  professed. 
We  confidently  affirm,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  princi- 
-ple  whatever  has  been  sacrificed.  With  respect  to  our  for- 
eign relations  and  our  commercial  policy,  the  two  parties 
have  for  years  been  perfectly  agreed.  On  the  Catholic 
question  the  views  of  the  Whigs  are  the  same  with  those  of 
a  great  majority  of  their  new  colleagues.  It  is  true  that,  in 
an  illustrious  assembly,  which  was  formerly  suspected  of 
great  dulness  and  great  decorum,  and  which  has  of  late  ef- 
fectually redeemed  itself  from  one  half  of  the  reproach,  the 
conduct  of  the  Whigs  towards  the  Catholics  has  been  repre- 
sented in  a  very  unfavourable  light.  The  arguments  em- 
ployed against  them  belong,  we  suppose,  to  a  kind  of  logic 
which  the  privileged  orders  alone  are  qualified  to  use,  and 
which,  with  their  other  constitutional  distinctions,  we  ear- 
nestly pray  that  they  may  long  keep  to  themselves.  An  in- 
genious member  of  this  assembly  is  said  to  have  observed, 
that  the  Protestant  alarmists  were  bound  to  oppose  the  new 
Ministers  as  friends  to  the  Catholic  cause,  and  that  the  Cath- 
olics ought  to  oppose  them  as  traitors  to  the  same  cause. 
He  reminded  the  former  of  the  infinite  danger  of  trusting 
power  to  a  Cabinet  composed  principally  of  persons  favoura- 
ble to  emancipation :  and,  at  the  same  time,  pointed  the  in- 
dignation of  the  latter  against  the  perfidy  of  the  pretended 
friends  who  had  not  stipulated  that  emancipation  should 
be  made  a  ministerial  measure !  We  cannot  sufficiently  ad- 
mire the  exquisite  dexterity  of  an  assailant  who,  in  the  same 
breath,  blames  the  same  people  for  doing,  and  for  not  doing 
the  same  thing.  To  ordinary  plebeian  understandings  we 
should  think  it  undeniable  that  the  Catholic  question  must  be 
now  —  either  in  the  same  situation  in  which  it  was  before  the 
late  change ;  or  it  must  have  lost ;  or  it  must  have  gained. 
If  it  have  gained,  the  Whigs  are  justified ;  if  it  have  lost, 
the  enemies  of  the  claims  ought  zealously  to  support  the  new 
government ;  if  it  be  exactly  where  it  was  before,  no  person 
who  acted  with  Lord  Liverpool  can,  on  this  ground,  con^^ist- 
endy  oppose  Mr.  Canning. 
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Tn  this  view,  indeed,  the  caui;e  of  the  Whigs  is  the  caii^ 
of  the  ministers  who  have  seceded  from  the  Cabinet-  Both 
parties  have  put  in  the  same  plea ;  and  both  must  be  acquit- 
ted or  condemned  together.  If  it  be  allowed  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  Mr.  Canning  was  not  an  event  favourable  to  the 
Catholic  cause,  the  Whigs  will  certainly  stand  convicted  of 
inconsistency.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  only  argument  by 
/which  the  ex-Ministers  have  attempted  to  vindicate  their 
secession,  must  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
consider  that  proceeding  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  factioas 
expedient  to  which  they  have  resorted,  in  order  to  embarrass 
a  colleague  whom  they  envied.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
effect  of  the  late  change  were  such,  that  it  became  the  duty 
of  those  who  objected  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  to  decline 
all  connexion  with  the  Ministry,  it  must  surely  have  become, 
at  the  same  time,  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  Emancipation  to 
support  the  Ministry.  Those  who  take  the  one  ground, 
when  their  object  is  to  vindicate  the  seceders,  and  the  othm*, 
when  their  object  is  to  blacken  the  Whigs,  who,  in  the  same 
speech,  do  not  scruple  to  represent  the  Catholic  cause  as  tri- 
umphant and  as  hopeless,  may,  we  fear,  draw  down  some 
ridicule  on  themselves,  but  will  hardly  convince  the  country. 
But  why  did  not  the  Whigs  stipulate  that  some  proposition 
for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  should  be  immediately  brouglit 
forward,  and  supported  by  the  whole  influence  of  the  Admin- 
istration ?  We  answer,  simply  because  they  could  not  ob- 
tain such  conditions,  and  because,  by  insisting  upon  them, 
they  would  have  irreparably  injured  those  whom  they  meant 
to  serve,  and  have  thrown  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  would  have  employed  all  its  power  and  patronage 
to  support  a  system  which,  we  do  not  scruple  to  say,  is  the 
shame  of  England,  and  the  curse  of  Ireland.  By  the  course 
which  they  have  taken,  they  have  insured  to  the  sister  king- 
dom every  alleviation  which  its  calamities  can  receive  froin 
the  lenient  administration  of  an  oppressive  system.  Under 
their  government,  it  will  at  least  be  no  man's  interest  to  es- 
pouse the  side  of  bigotry.  Truth  will  have  a  fair  chance 
against  prejudice.  And  whenever  the  dislike  with  which 
the  majority  of  the  English  people  regard  the  Catholic  claims 
shall  have  been  overcome  by  discussion,  no  other  obstacle 
will  remain  to  be  surmounted. 

The  friends  of  the  Catholics  have,  indeed,  too  long  kept 
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out  of  sight  the  real  difficulty  which  impedes  the  progress? 
of  all  measures  for  their  relief.  There  has  been  a  nervous 
reluctance  —  perhaps  a  natural  unwillingness,  to  approach 
this  subject.  Yet  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it 
should  at  last  be  fully  understood.  The  difficulty,  we  be- 
lieve, is  neither  with  the  King  nor  with  the  Cabinet^  — 
neither  with  the  Commons  nor  with  the  Lords.  It  is  witli 
the  People  of  England ;  and  not  with  the  corrupt,  not  with 
the  servile,  not  with  the  rude  and  uneducated,  not  with  the 
dissolute  and  turbulent,  but  with  the  great  body  of  the  mid* 
dling  orders; — of  those  who  live  in  comfort,  and  have  re- 
ceived some  instruction.  Of  the  higher  classes,  the  decided 
majority  is,  beyond  all  dispute,  with  the  Catholics.  The 
lower  classes  care  nothing  at  all  about  the  question.  It  is 
among  those  whose  influence  is  generally  exerted  for  the 
most  salutary  purposes, — among  those  from  whom  liberal 
statesmen  have,  in  general,  received  the  strongest  support, — 
among  those  who  feel  the  deepest  detestation  of  oppression 
and  corruption,  that  erroneous  opinions  on  this  subject  are 
most  frequent  A  faction  with  which  they  have  no  other 
feeling  in  common,  ha^s  on  this  question,  repeatedly  made 
them  itfl  tools,  and  has  diverted  their  attention  more  thaa 
once  from  its  own  folly  and  profligacy,  by  raising  the  cry  of 
No  Popery.  They  have  espoused  their  opinions,  not  from 
want  of  honesty,  not  from  want  of  sense,  but  simply  from 
want  of  information  and  reflection.  They  think  as  the  most 
enlightened  men  in  England  thought  seventy  or  eighty  years 
Hgo.  PuUeney  and  Pelham  would  no  more  have  given  po- 
litical power  to  Papists  than  to  ourang-outangs.  A  proposi- 
tion for  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws  would,  in 
their  time,  have  been  received  with  suspicion.  The  full  dis- 
cussion which  the  subject  has  since  undergone,  has  produced 
a  great  change.  Among  intelligent  men  in  that  rank  of 
life  from  which  our  ministers  and  the  members  of  our  legis« 
lature  are  selected,  the  feeling  in  favour  of  concession  is 
strong  and  general  But,  unfortunately,  sufficient  attention 
has  not  been  paid  to  a  lower,  but  most  influential  and  re- 
spectable class.  The  friends  of  ^he  Catholic  chiims,  content 
with  numbering  in  their  ranks  all  the  most  dbtinguished 
statesmen  of  two  generations,  proud  of  lists  of  minorities  and 
majorities  adorned  by  every  name  which  commands  the  re- 
spect of  the  country,  have  not  sufficiently  exerted  thentoelvci 
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to  combat  populai;  prejudices.     Pamphlets  against  Kmanci- 
pation  are  circulated,  and  no  answers  appear.     Sennoos  af€ 
preached  against  it,  and  no  pains  are  taken  to  obliterate  the 
impression.     The  rector  carries  a  petition  round  to  every 
shop-keeper  and  every  farmer  in  his  parish,  talks  of  Smith- 
field  and  the  inquisition.  Bishop  Bonner  and  Judge  JefFrie& 
No  person  takes  the  trouble  to  canvass  on  the  other  side. 
At  an  election,  the  candidate  who  is  favourable  to  the  Catho- 
lic claims,  is  almost  always  content  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 
He  shrinks  from  the  odium  of  a  bold  avowaL     While  his 
antagonist  asserts  and  reviles,  he  palliates,  evades,  and  dis- 
tinguishes.    He  is  unwilling  to  give  a  pledge :  he  has  not 
made  up  his  mind :  he  hopes  that  adequate  securities  for  the 
Church  may  be  obtained :  he  will  wait  to  see  how  the  Cath- 
olic  States  of  South   America  behave  themselves!     And 
thus,  as  fast  as  he  can,  he  gets  away  from  the  obnoxious  sub- 
ject, to  retrenchment,  reform,  or  negro  slavery.     If  such  a 
man  succeeds,  his  vote  does  not  benefit  the  Catholics  half  so 
much  as  his  shuffling  injures  them.     How  can    the  people 
understand  the  question,  when  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
enlighten  them,  will   not   state  it  to  them  plainly?     Is  it 
strange  that  they  should  dislike  a  cause  of  which  almost  all 
its  advocates  seem  to  be  ashamed  ?     If,  at  the  late  election, 
all  our  public  men  who  are  favourable  to  Emancipation  had 
dared  to  speak  out,  had  introduced  the  subject  of  their  own 
accord,  and  discussed  it  day  ailer  day,  they  might  have  lost 
a  few  votes  ;  they  might  have  been  compelled  to  face  a  few 
dead  cats;   but  they  would  have  put  down  the . prejudice 
effectually.     Five  or  six  friends  of  the  claims  might  have 
been  unseated,  but  the  claims  would  have  been  carried. 

The  popular  aversion  to  them  is  an  honest  aversion ;  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  knowledge  which  the  people  pos- 
sess, it  is  a  just  aversion.  It  has  been  reasoned  down  wher- 
ever the  experiment  has  been  fearlessly  tried.  It  mny  be 
reasoned  down  everywhere.  The  war  sliould  be  carried  on 
in  every  quarter.  No  misrepresentation  should  be  suffered 
to  pass  unrefuted.  When  a  silly  letter  from  Philo-Melanc- 
thon,  or  Anti- Doyle,  about  the  Coronation  Oath,  or  divided 
allegiance,  makes  its  appearance  in  tlie  comer  of  a  provincial 
newspaper,  it  ^vill  not  do  merely  to  say,  "  What  stuff! " 
We  must  remember  that  such  statements  constantly  reiter- 
ated,  and  seldom   answered,   will    assuredly   be    believed 
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Plain,  spirited,  moderate  treatises  on  the  subject,  should  find 
their  way  into  every  cottage;  —  not  such  rancorous  nonsense 
as  that  for  which  the  Catholics  formerly  contracted  with 
the  fiercest  and  basest  libeller  of  the  age,  the  apostate  politi- 
cian, the  fraudulent  debtor,  the  ungrateful  friend,  whom  Eng- 
land has  twice  spewed  out  to  America ;  whom  America, 
though  far  from  squeamish,  has  twice  vomited  back  to  Eng- 
land. They  will  not,  tliey  may  be  assured,  serve  their  cause 
by  pouring  forth  unmeasured  abuse  on  men  whose  memory 
is  justly  dear  to  the  hearts  of  a  grciit  people ;  —  men  mighty 
even  in  their  weaknesses,  and  wise  even  in  their  fanati- 
cism ;  —  the  goodly  fellowship  of  our  reformers,  —  the  noble 
army  of  our  martyrs.  Their  scandal  about  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  their  wood-cuts  of  the  devil  whispering  in  the  ear 
of  John  Fox,  will  produce  nothing  but  disgust.  They  must 
conduct  the  controversy  with  good  sense  and  good  temper, 
and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  issue.  But  of 
this  they  may  be  fully  assured,  that,  while  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  Nation  remains  unchanged,  a  Ministry  which 
should  stake  its  existence  on  the  success  of  their  claims, 
would  ruin  itself,  without  benefiting  them. 

The  conduct  of  the  Catholics,  on  the  present  occasion,  de- 
serves the  highest  praise.  They  have  shown  that  experience 
has  Ht  last  laught  them  to  know  their  enemies  from  their 
friends.  Indeed  there  are  few  scenes  in  this  tnigicomic 
world  of  ours  more  amusing  than  that  which  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  are  now  performing.  The  very  men  who 
have  so  long  obstructed  Emancipation,  —  who  have  stirred 
up  the  public  feeling  in  England  against  Emancipation,  -^ 
who,  in  fine,  have  just  resigned  their  offices,  because  a  -Uj  - 
porter  of  Emancipation  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment,—-are  now  weeping  over  the  di.<af  pointed  hope^i  of 
the  poor  Papists,  and  execrating  the  perfidious  Whi;^-*  >\  ho 
have  taken  office  without  stipulating  ior  their  relief!  The 
Catholics  are,  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  highest  spirits,  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  the  success  of  their  old  friends, 
and  laughing  at  the  condoling  visages  of  their  new  champions. 

Something  not  very  dissimilar  is  taking  place  with  respect 
to  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  reformers  are  delighted 
with  the  new  Ministry.  Their  opponents  are  trying  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  ought  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it.  The 
Whigs,  we  suppose,  ought  to   have   insisted  that  R«;form 
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should  be  made  n  Ministerial  measure.  We  w\\\  not  at 
present  inquire  whether  thej  have,  as  a  body,  ever  de<*lared 
any  decided  opinion  on  the  subject.  A  much  shorter  answer 
will  suffice.  Be  Reform  good  or  bad,  it  is  at  present  ctf- 
dently  unattainable.  No  man  can,  by  coming  into  office,  or 
by  going  out  of  office,  either  effect  it  or  prevent  it.  As  we 
are  arguing  with  people  who  are  more  influenced  by  one 
name  than  by  ten  reasons,  we  will  remind  them  of  the  con- 
duct pui*sued  by  Mr.  Pitt  with  regard  to  this  question.  At 
the  very  time  when  he  publicly  pledged  himself  to  use  his 
whole  power  ^^cu  a  man  and  a$  a  minister^  kanesily  and 
boldly "  to  carry  a  proposition  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  lie 
was  sitting  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  persons  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  every  measure  of  the  kind.  At  the  present  juncture, 
we  own  that  we  should  think  it  as  absurd  in  any  man  to  de- 
cline office  for  the  sake  of  this  object,  as  it  would  have  been 
in  Sir  Thomas  More  to  refuse  the  Great  Seal,  because  he 
could  not  introduce  all  the  institutions  of  Utopia  into  Eng- 
land. The  world  would  be  in  a  wretched  state  indeed,  if  no 
person  were  lo  accept  of  power,  under  a  form  of  government 
which  he  thinks  susceptible  of  improvement.  The  effect  of 
such  scrupulosity  would  be,  that  the  best  and  wisest  men 
would  always  be  out  of  place ;  that  all  authority  would  be 
committed  to  those  who  might  be  too  stupid  or  too  selfish  to 
see  abuses  in  any  system  by  which  they  could  profit,  and 
who,  by  their  follies  and  vices,  would  aggravate  all  the  evils 
springing  from  defective  institutions. 

But  were  we  to  admit  the  truth  of  every  charge  which 
personal  enemies  or  professional  slanderers  have  brought 
against  the  present  ministers  of  the  Crown,  were  we  to  ad- 
mit that  they  had  abandoned  their  principles,  that  they  had 
betrayed  the  Catholics  and  the  Reformers,  it  would  still  re* 
main  to  be  considered,  whether  we  might  not  cliange  for  the 
worse.  We  trust  in  God  that  there  is  no  danger.  We  think 
that  this  country  never  will,  never  can,  be  subjected  to  the 
rule  of  a  party  so  weak,  so  violent,  so  ostentatiously  selfisli, 
as  that  which  is  now  in  Opposition.  Has  the  Cabinet 
been  formed  by  a  coalition?  How,  let  us  ask,  has  the  0|h 
position  been  formed  ?  Is  it  not  composed  of  men  who  have, 
all  their  lives,  been  thwarting  and  abusing  each  other,  Jaco- 
bins, Whigs,  Tories,  friends  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  ene- 
mies of  Catholic  Emancipation,  —  men  united  only  by  their 
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«t>mmon  love  of  high  rents,  by  their  common  envy  of  sui)e- 
rior  abilities,  by  their  common  wish  to  depress  the  people 
and  to  dictate  to  the  throne  ?  Did  Lord  Lansdowne  at  any 
time  differ  so  widely  from  Mr.  Canning  as  Lord  Redesdale 
from  Lord  Lauderdale  —  sometime  needle-maker,  and  can- 
didate for  the  shrievalty  of  Lon<lon?  Are  the  Ministers 
charged  with  deserting  their  opinions  ?  and  can  we  find  no 
instances  of  miraculous  conversion  on  the  left  of  the  wool- 
sack? What  was  the  influence  which  transformed  the 
Friend  of  the  People  into  an  aristocrat,  "  resolved  to  stand 
or  fall  with  his  order  ?  "  Whence  was  the  sudden  illumina- 
tion, whicli  at  once  disclosed  to  all  the  discarded  Ministers 
the  imperfections  of  the  Com  Bill?  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  Whigs  had,  as  a  party,  brought  forward  some  great  meas- 
ure beibre  the  lat«  changes,  that  they  had  carried  it  through 
the  Commons,  that  they  had  sent  it  up,  with  the  fairest  pros- 
pect of  success,  to  the  Lords,  and  that  they  had  then,  in 
order  to  gratify  Mr.  Canning,  consented,  in  the  face  of  all 
their  previous  declarations,  to  defeat  it,  what  a  tempest  of 
execration  and  derision  would  have  burst  upon  them  !  Yet 
the  conduct  of  the  ex-Ministers,  according  to  the  best  lights 
we  can  obtain  upon  it,  was  even  more  culpable  than  this. 
Not  content  with  doing  a  bad  thing,  they  did  it  in  the  worst 
way.  The  bill  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  leader  for 
whom  they  professed  boundless  veneration,  which  had  been 
brought  in  under  their  own  sanction,  which,  as  they  positive- 
ly declared,  had  received  their  fullest  consideration,  which 
one  of  themselves  had  undertaken  to  conduct  through  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  very  bill  they  contrived  to  defeat :  — 
and,  in  the  act  of  lefeating  it,  they  attempted  to  lay  upon 
the  colleagues  whom  they  had  deserted,  the  burden  of  pub- 
lic resentment  which  they  alone  had  incurred.  We  would 
speak  with  indulgence  of  men  who  had  done  their  country 
noble  service  before  —  and  of  many  of  whom,  individually,  it 
must  be  impossible  to  think  otherwise  than  with  respect. 
But  the  scene  lately  passed  in  that  great  assembly  has  af- 
flicted and  disgusted  the  country  at  large ;  and  it  is  not  the 
least  of  its  evil  consequences,  that  it  has  lessened  in  the  pub- 
lic estimation,  not  only  a  body  which  ought  always  to  be 
looked  up  to  with  respeci,  but  many  individuals  of  whose 
motives  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  judge  unfavourably, 
and  from  whose  high  qualities  ive  trust  the  country  may  yet 
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receive  both  benefit  and  honour.  Mr.  Peel  fortunately  did 
not  exi>ose  himself  quite  as  effectually  as  his  associate::; 
though  we  regret  that  the  tone  he  adopted  was  so  undecided 
and  equivocal.  It  was  not  for  him  to  pronounce  any  judg' 
raent  on  the  wisdom  of  their  conduct.  He  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  purity  of  their  motives.  And  finally  it  was  the 
eighteenth  of  June!  —  a  day  on  which,  it  seems,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  is  privileged  to  commit  all  sorts  of  mischief 
with  impunity  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, however,  though  the  part  which  he  took  was  unfortu- 
nately prominent,  seems  to  have  been  comparatively  inno- 
cent He  might  not,  while  in  office,  have  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  measure  in  its  original  form.  He  might  not  have 
understood  the  real  nature  of  his  own  unlucky  amendment 
But  what  were  the  motives  of  Earl  Bathurst  ?  Or  where 
were  they  when  he  undertook  the  care  of  the  bill  in  its 
former  shape  ?  Nothing  had  been  changed  since,  excepting 
his  own  situation.  And  it  would  be  the  very  madness  of 
charity  to  believe,  that,  if  he  had  still  been  a  colleague  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  or  had  been  able  to  come  to  terms  with  Mr. 
Canning,  he  would  have  pursued  such  a  line  of  conduct 
Culpably  as  all  his  coadjutors  have  acted  in  this  transaction, 
his  share  of  it  is  the  most  indefensible. 

And  it  is  for  these  men,  —  for  men  who,  before  they  have 
been  two  months  out  of  office,  have  retracted  the  declarations 
which  they  made  on  a  most  important  subject  just  before 
they  quitted  office,  —  that  we  are  to  discard  the  present  min- 
isters, as  inconsistent  and  unprincipled !  And  these  men  are 
the  idols  of  those  who  entertain  so  virtuous  a  loathing  for 
unnatural  coalitions,  and  base  compromises.  These  men 
think  themselves  entitled  to  boast  of  the  purity  of  their  pub- 
lic virtues,  and  to  repel,  with  indignant  amazement,  any 
imputation  of  interested  or  factious  motives. 

We  dwell  long  on  this  event ;  because  it  is  one  which  ena- 
bles the  country  to  estimate  correctly  the  practical  principles 
of  those  who,  if  the  present  ministers  should  fall,  will  as- 
suredly take  their  places.  To  call  their  conduct  merely  fac- 
tious, is  to  deal  with  it  far  too  mildly.  It  has  been  factious 
at  the  expense  of  consistency,  and  of  all  concern  for  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  people.  Was  there  no  other 
mode  of  embarrassing  the  government?  Could  no  other  op- 
portunity be  found  or  made  for  a  divi.-ion  ?     Was  there  nc 
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Other  pledge  which  could  be  violated,  if  not  with  less  awkward- 
ness to  themselves,  at  least  with  less  injury  to  the  state  ?  Was 
it  necessary  that  they  should  make  a  handle  of  a  question  on 
which  the  passions  of  the  people  were  roused  to  the  highest 
point,  and  on  which  its  daily  bread  might  depend,  that  they 
should  condemn  the  country  to  another  year  of  agitation, 
and  expose  it  to  dangers,  which,  only  a  few  months  before, 
they  had  themselves  thought  it  necessary  to  avert,  by  advis- 
ing an  extraordinary  exercise  of  the  prerogative  ?  There  is 
one  explanation,  and  only  one.  They  were  out,  and  they 
longed  to  be  in.  Decency,  consistency,  the  prosperity  and 
pe^ce  of  the  country,  were  as  dust  in  the  balance.  They 
knew  this  question  had  divided  men  who  were  gener- 
ally united,  and  united  others  who  were  usually  opposed ; 
and  though  they  themselves  had  already  taken  their  part 
with  their  colleagues  in  office  and  the  more  intelligent  part 
of  their  habitual  opponents,  they  did  not  scruple,  for  the  sake 
of  embarrassing  those  they  had  deserted,  to  purchase  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  numerous  following,  by  opposing  a  measure 
which  they  had  themselves  concocted,  and  pledged  them- 
«5elves  to  support  From  the  expedients  to  which  ihey  have 
resorted  in  Opposition,  we  may  judge  of  what  we  have  to 
expect  if  they  should  ever  return  to  office. 

They  will  return  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  not,  as  be- 
fore, the  colleagues  of  men  by  whose  superior  talents  they 
were  overawed,  and  to  whose  beneficial  measures  they  were 
often  compelled  to  yield  a  reluctant  consent.  The  late 
change  has  separated  the  greater  part  of  them  from  all 
such  associates  forever :  it  has  divided  the  light  from  the 
darkness :  it  has  set  all  the  wisdom,  all  the  liberality,  all  the 
public  spirit  on  one  side ;  the  imbecility,  the  bigotry,  and  the 
rashness  on  the  other.  If  they  rule  again,  they  will  rule 
alone. 

They  will  return  to  situations  which  they  will  owe  neither 
to  their  talents  nor  to  their  virtues,  neither  to  the  choice  of 
their  King  nor  to  the  love  of  their  country  ;  but  solely  to  the 
support  of  an  Oligarchical  Faction,  richly  endowed  with 
every  quality  which  ensures  to  its  possessors  the  hatred  of  a 
nation,  —  a  faction  arbitrary,  bigoted,  and  insolent,  —  a  fac- 
tion which  makes  parade  of  its  contempt  for  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  mankind,  which  loves  to  make  the  people  feel  of 
how  little  weight,  in  its  deliberations,  is  the  consideration  of 
their  happiness.       / 
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On  this  party,  and  on  this  alone,  must  such  ministers,  re^ 
turning  from  such  a  secession,  rely  to  uphold  them  againat 
the  public  opinion,  against  the  wishes  of  a  King  who  has 
wisely  and  nobly  performed  his  duty  to  the  t>tate,  against  the 
most  beloved  and  respected  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  against 
H  formidable  union  of  all  the  great  statesmen  and  orators  of 
the  age.  It  was  believed  by  those  of  whose  wisdom  l^rd 
KUlon  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  think  with  rev4Tent4*, 
thMt,  in  the  bond  between  a  sorcerer  and  his  familiar  demon, 
there  was  a  stipulation  that  the  gifts  bestowed  by  the  Powers 
of  Evil  should  never  be  employed  but  for  purpo,<e.s  of  eviL 
Omnipotent  for  mischief,  these  obligors  of  the  fiend  were 
powerless  for  good.  Such  will  be  the  compact  between  the 
Ex-Ministers,  if  ever  they  should  return  to  power,  and  the 
only  party  whicii  can  then  support  them.  That  they  may 
be  masters,  they  must  be  slaves.  They  will  be  able  to  stai^ 
only  by  abject  submission  and  by  boundless  profusion  —  by 
giving  up  the  People  to  be  oppressed,  first  tor  the  profit  of 
the  Great,  and  then  for  their  amusement,  —  by  corn-laws, 
and  game-laws,  and  pensions  for  Lord  Robert,  and  places  fi>r 
Lord  John. 

They  will  return  pledged  to  oppose  every  reform,  to  main- 
tain a  constant  struggle  against  the  spirit  o^  the  age,  to  de- 
fend abuses  to  which  the  nation  is  eveiy  day  becoming  more 
quick-sighted.  Even  Mr.  Peel,  if,  unluckily,,  he  should  at 
last  identity  himself  with  their  faction,  must  restrain  his  pro- 
pensity to  innovation.  Mutterings  have  already  been  heard 
in  high  places  against  his  tendencies  to  liberality ;  and  all 
his  schemes  for  the  reformation  of  our  code  or  our  courts 
must  be  abandoned.  ^ 

Then  will  come  all  those  desperate  and  cruel  expedients 
of  which  none  but  bad  governments  stand  in  need.  The 
press  is  troublesome.  There  must  be  fresh  laws  against  the 
press.  Secret  societies  are  formed.  The  Habeas  Corpus 
act  must  be  suspended.  The  people  are  distressed  and  tu- 
multuous. They  must  be  kept  down  by  force.  The  anny 
must  be  increased ;  and  the  taxes  must  be  increased.  Then 
the  distress  and  tumult  are  increased :  and  then  the  army 
must  be  increased  again  I  The  country  will  be  governed  us 
a  child  is  governed  by  an  ill-tempered  nurse,  —  first  beaten 
till  it  cries,  and  then  beaten  because  it  cries  I 

Our  firm  conviction  is,  that  if  the  seceders  return  to  offitM*, 
they  will  act  thus ;  and  that  they  will  not  have  the  pow^r, 
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even  if  they  should  have  the  inclination,  to  act  otherwise. 
And  what  must  the  end  of  these  things  be  ?  We  answer, 
without  hesitation,  that,  if  this  course  be  persisted  in,  if  these 
counsels  and  these  counsellors  are  maintained,  the  end  must 
be,  a  revolution,  a  bloody  and  unsparing  revolution  —  a  rev- 
olution which  will  make  the  ears  of  those  who  hear  of  it 
tingle  in  the  remotest  countries,  and  in  the  remotest  times. 
The  middling  onlers  in  England  are,  we  well  know,  attached 
to  the  institutions  of  their  country,  but  not  with  a  blindly 
partial  attachment.  They  see  the  merits  of  the  system  ;  but 
they  also  see  its  faults ;  and  they  have  a  strong  and  growing 
desire  that  these  faults  should  be  removed.  If,  while  their 
wish  for  improvement  is  becoming  stronger  and  stronger,  the 
government  is  to  become  worse  and  worse,  ihe  consequences 
are  obvious.  Even  now,  it  is  impossible  to  disguise,  that 
there  is  arising  in  the  bosom  of  that  class  a  Republican  sect, 
as  audacious,  as  paradoxical,  as  little  inclined  to  respect  an- 
tiquity, as  enthusiastically  attached  to  its  ends,  as  unscrupu- 
lous in  the  choice  of  its  means,  as  the  French  Jacobins  them- 
selves, —  but  far  superior  to  the  French  Jacobins  in  acute- 
ness  and  information  —  in  caution,  in  patience,  and  in  resolu- 
tion. They  are  men  whose  minds  have  been  put  into  train- 
ing for  violent  exertion.  All  that  is  merely  ornamental  — 
all  that  gives  the  roundness,  the  smoothness,  and  the  bloom, 
htis  been  exsuded.  Nothing  is  lefl  but  nerve,  and  muscle, 
and  bone.  Their  love  of  liberty  is  no  boyish  fancy.  It  is 
not  nourished  by  rhetoric,  and  it  does  not  evaporate  in  rhet 
oric  They  care  nothing  for  Leonidas,  and  Epaminondas, 
and  Brutus,  and  Cocles.  They  profess  to  derive  their  opin- 
ions from  demonstration  alone  ;  and  are  never  so  little  satis- 
fied with  them  as  when  they  see  them  exhibited  in  a  roman- 
tic form.  Metaphysical  and  political  science  engage  their 
whole  attention.  Philosophical  pride  has  done  for  them 
what  spiritual  pride  did  for  the  Puritans  in  a  former  age ; 
it  has  generated  in  them  an  aversion  for  the  fine  arts,  for 
elegant  litemture,  and  for  the  sentiments  of  chivalry.  It  has 
made  them  arrogant,  intolerant,  and  impatient  of  all  superi- 
ority. These  qualities  will,  in  spite  of  their  real  claims  to 
respect,  render  them  unpopular,  as  long  as  the  people  are 
satisfied  with  their  rulers.  But  under  an  ignorant  and  ty- 
rannical ministry,  obstinately  opposed  to  the  most  moderate 
and  judicious  innovations,  their  principles  would  spread  ai 
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rapidly  as  those  of  the  Puritans  formerly  spread,  in  spite  of 
their  offensive  peculiarities.  The  public,  disgusted  with  the 
blind  adherence  of  its  rulers  to  ancient  abuses,  would  be 
reconciled  to  the  most  startling  novelties.  A  strong  demo- 
cratic party  would  be  formed  in  the  educated  class.  In  the 
lowest,  and  the  most  numerous  order  of  the  population,  those 
who  have  any  opinions  at  all  are  democrats  already.  In  our 
manufacturing  towns,  the  feeling  is  even  now  formidably 
strong ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should  be  so :  For  it  is  on 
persons  in  this  station  that  the  abuses  of  our  system  press  most 
heavily ;  while  its  advantages,  on  the  other  hand,  are  com- 
paratively little  felt  by  them.  An  abundant  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  is,  with  them,  almost  the  only  considera- 
tion.  The  difierence  between  an  arbitrary  and  a  limited 
monarchy  vanishes,  when  compared  with  the  difference  be- 
tween one  meal  a-day  and  three  meals  a-day.  It  is  poor 
consolation  to  a  man  who  has  had  no  breakfast,  and  expects 
no  supper,  that  the  King  does  not  possess  a  dispensing 
power,  and  that  troops  cannot  be  raised  in  time  of  peace, 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament  With  this  class,  our 
government,  free  as  it  is,  is  even  now  as  unpopular  as  if  it 
were  despotic,  —  nay,  much  more  so.  In  despotic  states, 
the  multitude  is  unaccustomed  to  general  speculations  on 
politics.  Even  when  men  suffer  most  severely,  they  look  no 
further  than  the  proximate  cause.  They  demand  the  aboli- 
tion of  a  particular  duty,  or  tear  an  obnoxious  individual  to 
pieces.  But  they  never  think  of  attacking  the  whole  system. 
If  Constantinople  were  in  the  state  in  which  Manchester  and 
Leeds  have  lately  been,  there  would  be  a  cry  against  the 
Grand  Vizier  or  the  bakers.  The  head  of  the  Vizier  woukl 
be  thrown  to  the  mob,  over  the  wall  of  the  Seraglio  —  a  score 
of  bakers  would  be  smothered  in  their  own  ovens ;  and  every 
thing  would  go  on  as  before.  Not  a  single  rioter  would 
think  of  curtailing  the  prerogatives  of  the  Sultan,  or  of  de- 
manding a  representative  divan.  But  people  familiar  with 
political  inquiries  carry  their  scrutiny  further;  and,  justly  or 
unjustly,  attribute  the  grievances  under  which  they  labour, 
to  defects  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  government. 
Thus  it  is  with  a  large  portion  of  our  spinners,  our  grinders, 
and  our  weavers.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  a  season 
of  distress,  they  are  ripe  for  any  revolution.  This,  indc^ 
is  acknowledged  by  all  the  Tory  writers  of  our  time.     But 
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all  this,  they  tell  us,  comes  of  education  —  it  is  all  the  fault 
of  the  Liberals.  We  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  our  read- 
ers with  answering  such  observations.  We  will  only  remind 
our  gentry  and  clergy,  that  the  question  at  present  is  not 
about  the  cause  of  the  evil,  but  about  its  cute;  and  that,  un- 
less due  precaution  be  used,  let  the  fault  be  whose  it  may, 
the  punishment  will  inevitably  be  their  own. 

The  history  of  our  country,  since  the  peace  of  1815,  is 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  struggles  of  the  lower  orders 
against  the  government,  and  of  the  efforts  of  the  government 
to  keep  them  down.  In  1816,  immense  assemblies  were  con- 
vened, secret  societies  were  formed,  and  gross  outrages  were 
committed.  In  1817,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  twice 
suspended.  In  1819,  the  disturbances  broke  out  afresh. 
Meetings  were  held,  so  formidable,  from  their  numbers  and 
their  spirit,  that  the  Ministry,  and  the  Parliament,  approved 
of  the  conduct  of  magistrates  who  had  dispersed  one  of 
them  by  the  sword.  Fi*esh  laws  were  passed  against  sedi- 
tious writings  and  practices.  Yet  the  following  year  com- 
menced with  a  desperate  and  extended  conspiracy  for  the 
as.<=iassination  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  subversion  of  the  gov- 
ernment. A  few  months  afler  this  event,  the  Queen  landed. 
On  that  occasion,  the  majority  of  the  middling  orders  joined 
with  the  mob.  The  effect  of  the  union  was  irresistible. 
The  Ministers  and  the  Parliament  stood  aghast ;  the  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  was  dropped ;  and  a  convulsion,  which 
seemed  inevitable,  was  averted.  But  the  events  of  that  year 
ought  to  impress  one  lesson  on  the  mind  of  every  public 
man,  —  that  an  alliance  between  the  disaffected  multitude 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  middling  orders,  is  one  with  which 
no  government  can  venture  to  cope,  without  imminent  dan- 
ger to  the  constitution. 

A  government  like  that  with  which  England  would  be 
cursed,  if  the  present  Ministry  should  fall  before  the  present 
Opposition,  would  render  such  an  alliance  not  only  inevita- 
ble, but  permanent.  In  less  than  ten  years,  it  would  goad 
every  Reformer  in  the  country  into  a  Eievolutionist.  It 
would  place  at  the  head  of  the  multitude,  persons  possessing 
all  the  education,  all  the  judgment,  and  all  the  habits  of  co- 
operation, in  which  the  multitude  itself  is  deficient.  That 
great  body  is  physically  the  most  powerful  in  the  state. 
Like  the  Hebrew  champion,  it  is  yet  Field  in  captivity  by  its 
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blindness.  But  if  once  the  eyeless  Giant  shall  find  a  guide 
to  put  his  hand  on  the  props  of  the  State  —  if  once 'he  shall 
bow  himself  upon  the  pillars,  woe  to  all  those  who  hare 
made  him  their  laughing-stock,  or  chained  him  to  grind  at 
their  mill ! 

We  do,  therefore,  firmly  believe^  that,  even  if  no  external 
cause  were  to  precipitate  a  fatal  crisis,  this  country  could  not 
be  governed  for  a  single  generation  by  such  men  as  LonI 
Westmoreland  and  Lord  Eldon,  without  extreme  risk  of 
revolution.  But  there  are  other  symptoms  in  the  body  poli- 
tic, not  less  alarming  than  those  which  we  have  described. 
In  Ireland,  there  are  several  millions  of  Catholics,  who  do 
not  love  our  government;  and  who  detest,  with  aJl  their 
heart,  with  all  their  soul,  with  all  their  mind,  and  with  all 
their  strength,  the  party  now  in  Opposition.  The  accession 
of  that  party  to  power,  would  be  a  death-blow  to  their  hopes 
uf  obtaining  their  demands  by  constitutional  means :  and  we 
may  fairly  expect,  that  all  the  events  which  followed  tlic  re- 
call of  Lord  Fitz William,  will  take  place  again,  on  a  greater 
and  more  formidable  scale.  One  thing,  indeed,  we  have  no 
right  to  expect,  that  a  second  Hoche  will  be  as  unfortunate 
as  the  former.  A  civil  war  in  Ireland  will  lead  almost  nec- 
essarily to  a  war  with  France.  Maritime  hostilities  with 
France,  and  the  clasii  of  neutral  and  belligerent  pretensions, 
will  then  produce  war  with  America.  Then  come  expedi- 
tions to  Canada  n  u\  (expeditions  to  Java.  The  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope  must  be  g  i.  risoned.  Lisbon  must  be  defended. 
Let  us  suppose  the  best.  That  best  must  be,  a  long  conflict, 
a  dear-bought  victory,  a  great  addition  to  a  debt  already  most 
burdensome,  fresh  taxes,  and  fresh  discontents.  All  these 
are  events  which  may  not  improbably  happen  under  any  gov- 
ernment —  evenU  which  the  next  month  may  bring  forth  — 
events,  against  which  no  minister,  however  able  and  honest, 
can  with  perfect  certainty  provide,  —  but  which  Ministers 
whose  policy  should  exasperate  the  people  of  Ireland,  would 
almost  unavoidably  bring  upon  us.  A  Cabinet  formed  by 
the  Ex-Ministers  could  scarcely  exist  for  a  year,  without  in- 
censing the  lower  classes  of  the  English  to  frenzy,  by  giviu;^ 
them  up  to  the  selfish  tyranny  of  its  aristocratical  supporters, 
withojt  driving  Ireland  into  rebellion,  and  without  tempting 
France  to  war. 

There  is  one   hope,  and  one  hope  only  tor  our  country ; 
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and  that  hope  is  in  a  liberal  Administration,  —  in  an  Ad- 
ministration which  will  follow  with  cautious,  but  with  con- 
iitantly  advancing  steps,  the  progress  of  the  public  mind ; 
which,  by  promptitude  to  redress  practical  grievances,  will 
enable  itself  to  oppose  with  authority  and  effect,  the  proposi- 
tions of  turbulent  theorists ;  which  by  kindness  and  fairness 
in  all  its  dealings  with  the  People,  will  entitle  itself  to  their 
confidence  and  esteem. 

The  state  of  England,  at  the  present  moment,  bears  a  clot-^ 
resemblance  to  that  of  France  at  the  time  when  Turgot  was 
called  to  the  head  of  affairs.  Abuses  were  numerous ;  pub* 
lie  burdens  heavy ;  a  spirit  of  innovation  was  abroad  among 
the  people.  The  philosophical  Minister  attempted  to  secure 
the  ancient  institutions,  by  amending  them.  The  mild  re- 
forms which  he  projected,  had  they  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion, would  have  conciliated  the  people,  and  saved  from  the 
most  tremendous  of  all  commotions  the  Church,  the  Aristoc- 
racy, and  the  Throne.  But  a  crowd  of  narrow-minded  no- 
bles, ignorant  of  their  own  interest,  though  solicitous  for 
nothing  else,  the  Newcastles  and  the  Salisburys  of  France, 
began  to  tremble  for  their  oppressive  franchises.  Their 
clamours  overpowered  the  mild  good  sense  of  a  King  who 
wanted  only  firmness  to  be  the  best  of  Sovereigns.  The 
Minister  was  discarded  for  councillors  more  obsequious  to 
the  privileged  orders ;  and  the  aristocracy  and  clergy  ex- 
ulted in  their  success. 

Then  (*ame  a  new  period  of  profusion  and  misrule.  And 
then,  swiftly,  like  an  armed  man,  came  poverty  and  dismay. 
The  acclamation  of  the  nobles,  ixnd  the  Te  Deums  of  the 
church,  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  The  very  courtiers  mut- 
tered disapprobation.  The  Ministens  stammered  out  feeble 
and  inconsistent  counsels.  But  all  other  voices  were  soon 
drowned  in  one,  which  every  moment  waxed  louder  and 
more  terrible,  —  in  the  fierce  and  tumultuous  roar  of  a  great 
people,  conscious  of  irresistible  strength,  maddened  by  intol- 
erable wrongs,  and  sick  of  deferred  hopes !  That  cry,  so 
long  stifled,  now  rose  from  every  corner  of  France,  made  it- 
self heard  in  the  presence-chamber  of  her  King,  in  the  sa- 
loons of  her  nobles,  and  in  the  refectories  of  her  luxurious 
priesthood.  Then,  at  length,  concessions  were  made  which 
the  subjects  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  would  have  thought  it 
impious  even  to  desire,  —  which  the  most  factious  opponent 
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of  Louis  the  Filieenth  had  never  ventured  to  ask,  —  which 
but  a  few  years  before,  would  have  been  received  with  ecsta- 
sies of  gratitude.     But  it  was  too  late  I 

The  imprisoned  Grenie  of  the  Arabian  Tales,  during  the 
early  period  of  his  confinement,  promised  wealth,  empire, 
and  supernatural  powers  to  the  man  who  should  extricate 
^lim.  But  when  he  had  waited  long  in  vain,  mad  with  rage 
at  the  continuance  of  his  captivity,  he  vowed  to  destroy  his 
deliverer  without  mercy!  Such  is  the  gratitude  of  nations 
exasperated  by  misgovemment  to  rulers  who  are  slow  to 
concede.  The  first  use  which  they  make  of  freedom  h 
to  avenge  themselves  on  those  who  have  been  so  slow  to 
grant  it 

Never  was  this  disposition  more  remarkably  displayed  than 
at  the  period  of  which  we  speak.  Abuses  were  swept  away 
with  unsparing  severity.  The  royal  prerogatives,  the  feudal 
privileges,  the  provincial  distinctions,  were  sacrificed  to  the 
passions  of  the  people.  Every  thing  was  given  ;  and  every 
thing  was  given  in  vain.  Distrust  and  hatred  were  not  to 
be  thus  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  men  who  thought  that 
they  were  not  receiving  favours  but  extorting  rights;  and 
that,  if  they  deserved  blame,  it  was  not  for  their  insensibility 
to  tardy  benefits,  but  for  their  forgetfulness  of  past  oppres- 
sion. 

What  followed  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  a 
state  of  feeling.  The  recollection  of  old  grievances  made  the 
people  suspicious  and  cruel.  The  fear  of  popular  outrages 
produced  emigrations,  intrigues  with  foreign  courts;  and» 
finally,  a  general  war.  Then  came  the  barbarity  of  fear ;  the 
triple  despotism  of  the  clubs,  the  committees,  and  the  com- 
mune; the  organized  anarchy,  the  fanatical  atheism,  the 
scheming  and  far-sighted  madness,  the  butcheries  of  the 
Chatelet,  and  the  accursed  marriages  of  the  Loire.  Tlie 
whole  property  of  the  nation  changed  hands.  Its  best  and 
wisest  citizens  were  banished  or  murdered.  Dungeons  were 
emptied  by  assassins  as  fast  as  they  were  filled  by  spies. 
Provinces  were  made  desolate.  Towns  were  unpeopled. 
Old  things  passed  away.     All  things  became  new. 

The  paroxysm  terminated.  A  singular  train  of  events  re- 
stored the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the  French  throne.  The 
exiles  have  returned.  But  they  have  returned  as  the  few 
Burvivors  of  the  deluge  returned  to  a  world  in  which  they 
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eould  recognise  nothing;  in  which  the  valleys  had  been 
raised,  and  the  mountains  depressed,  and  the  courses  of  the 
rivers  changed,  —  in  wliich  sand  and  sea-weed  had  covered 
the  cultivated  fields  and  the  walls  of  imperial  cities.  They 
have  returned  to  seek  in  vain,  amidst  the  mouldering  relics 
of  a  former  system,  and  the  fermenting  elements  of  a  new 
creation,  the  traces  of  any  remembered  object.  The  old 
l)oundaries  are  obliterated.  The  old  laws  are  forgotten. 
The  old  titles  hav«  become  laughing-stocks.  The  gravity  of 
the  parliaments,  and  the  pomp  of  the  hierarchy ;  the  Docton 
whose  disputes  agitated  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  embroidered 
multitude  whose  footsteps  wore  out  the  marble  pavements  of 
Vei*sailles,  —  all  have  disappeared.  The  proud  and  volup- 
tuous prelates  who  feasted  on  silver,  and  dozed  amidst  cur- 
tains of  massy  velvet,  have  been  replaced  by  curates  who 
undergo  every  drudgery  and  every  humiliation  for  the  wages 
of  lackeys.  To  those  gay  and  elegant  nobles  who  studied 
military  science  as  a  fashionable  accomplishment,  and  ex- 
pected military  rank  as  a  part  of  their  birthright,  have  suc- 
ceeded men  born  in  lofts  and  cellars ;  educated  in  the  half- 
naked  ranks  of  the  revolutionary  armies,  and  raised  by  fero- 
cious valour  and  self-taught  skill,  to  dignities  with  which  the 
coarseness  of  their  manners  and  language  forms  a  grotesque 
contrast.  The  government  may  amuse  itself  by  playing  at 
despotism,  by  reviving  the  names  and  aping  the  style  of  the 
old  court  —  as  Helenus  in  £pirus  consoled  himself  for  the 
lost  magnificence  of  Troy,  by  calling  his  book  Xanthus,  and 
the  entrance  of  his  little  capital  the  Scsean  gate.  But  the 
law  uf  entail  is  gone,  and  cannot  be  restored.  The  liberty 
of  the  press  is  established,  and  the  feeble  stmggles  of  the 
Minister  cannot  permanently  put  it  down.  The  Bastille  is 
fallen,  and  can  never  more  rise  from  its  ruins.  A  few  words, 
a  few  ceremonies,  a  few  rhetorical  topics,  make  up  all  that 
remains  of  that  system  which  was  founded  so  deeply  by  the 
policy  of  the  house  of  Valois,  and  adorned  so  splendidly  by 
the  pride  of  Louis  the  Great. 

Is  this  a  romance  ?  Or  is  it  a  faithful  picture  of  what  has 
lately  been  in  a  neighbouring  land  —  of  what  may  shortly 
be,  within  the  borders  of  our  own  ?  Has  the  warning  been 
given  in  vain  ?  Have  our  Mannerses  and  Clintons  so  soon 
forgotten  the  fate  of  houses  as  wealthy  and  as  noble  as  their 
own?     Have  they  forgotten  how  the  tender  and  delicatt; 
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woman,  —  the  woman  who  would  not  set  her  foot  on  the 
earth  for  tenderness  and  delicateness,  the  idol  of  gilded  draw- 
ing-rooms, the  }>ole-3tar  of  crowded  theatre:?,  the  standard  of 
beauty,  the  arbitress  of  fashion,  the  patroness  of  genius,— 
was  compelled  to  exchange  her  luxurious  and  dignified  ease 
for  labour  and  dependence,  the  sighs  of  Dukes  and  the  flat- 
tery of  bowing  Abbes  for  the  insults  of  rude  pupils  and  ex- 
acting mothers;  —  perhaps,  even  to  draw  an  infamous  and 
miserable  subsistence  from  those  chai*ms  which  had  been  the 
glory  of  royal  circles  -^  to  sell  for  a  morsel  of  bread  her  re- 
luctant caresses  and  her  haggard  smiles  —  to  be  turned  ovei 
from  a  gari*et  to  a  hospital,  and  from  a  hospital  to  a  parish 
vault?  Have  tliey  forgotten  how  the  gallant  and  luxurious 
nobleman,  sprung  from  illustrious  ancestors,  marked  out 
from  his  cradle  for  the  highest  honours  of  the  State  and  of 
the  army,  impatient  of  all  control,  exquisitely  sensible  of  the 
slightest  affront,  with  all  his  high  spirit,  his  polished  man- 
ners, his  voluptuous  habits,  was  reduced  to  request,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  credit  for  half-a-crown,  —  to  pass  day  after 
day  in  hearing  the  auxiliary  verbs  mis-recited,  or  the  first 
page  of  Tt^lemaque  misconstrued,  by  petulent  boys,  who  in- 
fested him  with  nicknames  and  caricatures,  who  mimicked 
his  foreign  accent,  and  laughed  at  his  thread-bare  coat? 
Have  they  forgotten  all  this  ?  God  grant  that  they  may 
never  remember  it  with  unavailing  self-accusation,  when 
desolation  shall  have  visited  wealthier  cities  and  fairer  gar- 
dens ;  —  when  Manchester  shall  be  as  Lyons,  and  Stowe  as 
Chantilly ;  — when  he  who  now,  in  the  pride  of  rank  and  op- 
ulence, sneers  at  what  we  have  written  in  the  bitter  sincerity 
of  our  hearts,  shall  be  thankful  for  a  porringer  of  broth  at 
the  door  of  some  Spanish  convent,  or  shall  implore  some 
Italian  money-lender  to  advance  another  pistole  on  hu 
Oeorge! 
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k  priori  reasoning,  ii.  8-10,  20,  24, 
59. 

A.bb^  and  abbot,  ditTerence  between, 
iii.  76. 

Academy,  character  of  it«  doctrines, 
iii.  441. 

Academy,  French,  (the),  i.  23;  has 
been  of  no  benefit  to  literature,  23; 
its  treatment  of  Conieillc  and  Vol- 
taire, 23,24 ;  tlie  8cenu  of  the  fiercest 
animosities,  23. 

Academy  of  the  Floral  Gaines,  at 
Toulouse,  V.  43G,  437. 

Acting,  Garrlck's,  quotation  from 
Fielding  illustrative  of^  i.  332;  the 
true  test  of  excellence  m,  333. 

Adam,  Itobert,  court  architect  to 
George  III.,  vi.  41. 

Addington.  Henr>',  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  vi.  282 ;  made 
First  Lortl  of  the  Treasury,  282; 
his  administration,  282.  284;  cool- 
ness between  him  and  Pitt,  285, 
286;  their  quarrel,  287;  his  i-csig- 
natiou,  290;  v.  14 L,  142;  raised  to 
the  Peerage,  vi.  293. 

Addison,  Joseph,  review  of  Miss  Ai- 
kin's  life  of,  v.  321-422;  his  char- 
acter, 323,  324;  sketch  of  his  fa- 
ther's life,  324,  325;  his  birth  and 
eariy  life,  325-327;  appointed  to 
a  scholarship  in  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  327 ;  his  classical  at- 
tainments, 327-330;  his  Essay  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  330; 
bis  Latin  poems,  331,  332;  con- 
tributes a  preface  to  Dryden's 
Qeorgics,  335 :  his  intention  to  take 


orders  frustrated,  335;  sent  by  tb« 
government  to  the  Continent,  333 ; 
his  introduction  to  Boileau,  34«); 
leaves  Paris  and  proceeds  to  Ven- 
ice, 344, 345 ;  his  residence  in  Italy, 
345-350;  composes  his  F^pistle  to 
MonUgue  (then  Lord  Halifax), 
350;  lus  prospects  clouded  by  the 
death  of  William  III.,  351;  be- 
comes tutor  to  a  young  English 
traveller,  351 ;  writes  his  Treatise 
on  Medals,  351;  repairs  to  Hol- 
land, 351;  returns  to  England, 
351 ;  his  cordial  reception  and  in- 
troduction into  the  Kit  Cat  Club, 
351 ;  his  pecuniary  dilliculties,  352; 
engaged  by  Godolphiii  to  write  a 
poem  in  honour  of  Mariborough  .«* 
exploits,  354,  355;  is  appointed  to 
u  Commissionership,  355;  merits 
of  his  "Campaign ''  356;  criticism 
of  his  Travels  in  Italy,  329,  359; 
his  opera  of  Rosamond,  301;  is 
made  Undcrsecrctarv  of  State,  and 
accompanies  the  Earl  of  Halifax  to 
Hanover,  361,  362;  his  election  to 
tlic  House  of  Commons,  302;  his 
failure  jis  a  sneaker,  302;  his  popu 
larity  and  talents  for  conversation, 
365-367;  hi^♦  timidity  and  con- 
straint among  strangers,  367 ;  his  fa- 
vorite associates,  368-37 1 ;  l>econies 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  under 
Wharton,  371;  origination  of  the 
Tatler,  373,  374;  his  characteris- 
tics as  a  writer,  373-378 ;  compared 
with  Swift  and  Voltaire  as  a  mas- 
ter of  the  art  of  ridicule,  377,  370; 
his  pecuniary  losses,  382,  38 1  ;  lo:*s 
of  his  Secretar>'ship,382;  rej»igutt- 
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lion  of  his  Fellowship,  383;  en- 
muragetnent  and  disappointment 
ot*  his  advances  towardn  a  great 
ladr,  383 ;  returned  to  Parliament 
without  a  contest,  383 ;  his  Whig 
Examiner,  384;  intercedes  with 
the  Tories  on  behalf  of  Ambrose 
Phillipps  and  Steele,  384;  his  dis- 
continuance of  the  Taticr  and  com- 
mencement of  the  Spectator,  384; 
his  part  in  the  Spectator,  385;  his 
commencement  and  discontinuance 
of  the  Guardian,  389 ;  his  Cato,  345, 
390,  394;  ii.  365,  366;  his  inter- 
course with  Pope,  394, 395 ;  his  con- 
cern for  Steele,  396;  begins  a  new 
series  of  the  Spectator,  397;  ap- 
|K)inted  secretary  to  the  i^ords  Jus- 
tices of  the  Council  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne,  397;  again  ap- 
pointed Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, 399  ;  his  relations  with  Swift 
and  Tickcll,  399,  400;  removed  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  401 ;  produc- 
tion of  his  Drummer,  401;  his 
yreeholder,  402 ;  his  estrangement 
from  Pope,  403, 404 ;  his  long  court- 
ship of  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Warwick  and  union  with  her,  411. 
412;  takes  up  his  abode  at  Ho  land 
House,  412;  appointed  Secrctan' 
of  State  bv  Sunderland,  413;  fail- 
un;  of  his  health,  413,  418;  resits 
his  post,  413;  receives  a  pension, 
414;  his  estrangement  from  Steele 
and  other  friends,  414,  415;  advo- 
cates the  bill  for  lim:/ing  the  num- 
ber of  Peers,  415;  refutation  of  a 
calumny  upon  him,  417;  intrusts 
his  works  to  Tickell,  and  dedi- 
cates them  to  Craggs,  418;  sends 
for  Gay  on  his  death-bed  to  ask  his 
forgiveness.  418,  419;  his  death 
and  funeral.  420;  Tickell's  elejgy 
on  his  death,  421;  superb  edition 
of  his  works,  421;  his  monument 
in  Poet's  Comer,  Westminster  Ab- 
bev,  422;  praised  by  Dryden,  i. 
36&. 

Addison,  Dr.  Lancelot,  sketch  of  his 
life,  V.  324,  325. 

Adiaphorists,  a  sect  of  Germ  an  Prot- 
estants, iii.  7,  8. 

Adalten%  how  represented  by  the 
Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  iv. 
357. 

Advancement  of  Learning,  by  Ba- 
u>n,  its  publication,  iii.  338. 


iEschines,  his  character,  i.  193,  194. 

^schylus  and  the  Greek  Draima,  i 
216-229. 

Afghanistan,  the  monarchy  of,  anal 
ogous  to  that  of  England  in  th« 
16th  centur}',  iii.  20;  braveiy  of 
its  inhabitants,  v.  29  et  teq.;  the 
English  the  only  army  in  India 
which  could  compete  with  theni, 
30;  their  devastation  in  India,  iv. 
207. 

Agricultural  and  manufacturing  la- 
oorers,  comparison  of  their  con- 
dition, ii.  145-148. 

A^ujari,  the  singer,  v.  256. 

Aiken,  Miss,  review  of  her  Life  of 
Addison,  v.  321-422. 

Aix,  its  capture,  iii.  244. 

Akenside,  his  epistle  to  Curio,  iii. 
183. 

Albigenses,  iv.  310,  311. 

Alcibiades,  suspected  of  assisting  at 
a  mock  celebration  of  the  Eleualn- 
lan  mysteries,  i.  49,  noie. 

Aldrich,  Dean,  vi.  H3. 

Alexander  the  Great  compared  with 
Clivc.  iv.  297. 

Al fieri,  nia  greatness,  i.  61 ;  influence 
of  Dante  upon  his  st^le,  61,  62; 
comparison  between  him  and  Cow- 
per,  ii.  350 ;  his  Rosmunda  con- 
trasted with  Shakspeare'a  Ladr 
Macbeth,  i.  175;  influence  of  PlJ- 
taroh  and  the  writers  of  his  school 
upon,  401. 

Allahabad,  v.  27. 

Allegories  of  Johnson  and  Addison, 
ii.  252. 

Allegory,  diflicul^  of  making  it  in- 
teresting, ii.  252. 

Allegro  and  Penseroso,  i.  215. 

Alphabetical  writing,  the  greatest  of 
human  inventions,  iii.  453;  com- 
parative views  of  its  value  by 
Plato  and  Bacon,  453.  454. 

America,  acquisitions  or  the  Catholic 
Church  in,  iv.  300;  its  capabilities, 
301. 

American  colonies,  British,  war  with 
them,  V.  57,  58 ;  act  for  imposing 
stamp  duties  upon  them,  vi.  65; 
their  disaffection,  76;  revival  of 
the  dispute  with  them,  105;  prog- 
ress of  their  resistance,  106. 

Anabaptists,  their  origin,  iii.  12. 

Anacharsis,  reputed  contriver  of  the 
potter's  wheel,  iii.  438. 

Analysis,  critical  not  applicable  with 
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•!xactne.H.i  to  poetiy,  i.  325;  but 
^ruw»  more  accurate  as  criticism 
improvcjt,  329. 

A^averd^  Khan,  governor  of  the 
Carnatic,  iv.  211,  «e^. 

Angriaf  his  fortress  ot  Gheriah  re- 
duced by  Clive,  iv.  228. 

Anne,  Queen,  her  political  and  relig- 
ious iuclinations,  iii.  130;  changes 
in  her  government  in  1710,  130; 
relative  estimation  by  the  Whigs 
and  the  Tories  of  her  reign,  13d- 
140;  state  of  parties  at  her  acces- 
sion^ V.  352,  353;  dismisses  the 
Whigs,  381, 382 ;  change  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs  consequent  on 
her  death,  397 ;  touches  Johnson  for 
the  king's  evil,  vi.  173;  her  cabi- 
net during  the  Seven  Years*  War, 
410. 

Antijacobin  Review^  (the  new)j  vi. 
405 ;  contrasted  with  the  Antijac- 
obiu.  406,  407. 

Antiocn,  Grecian  eloquence  at,  iv. 
301. 

Anytus,  iii.  420. 

Apostolical  succession. Mr.  Gladstone 
claims  it  for  the  Ciiurdi  of  Eng- 
land, iv.  1G6-178. 

Apprentices,  negro,  in  the  West  In- 
ilies,  vi.  367,  374-376,  378-383. 

Aquinas.  Thomas,  iii.  478. 

Arab  fable  of  Uie  Great  Pyramid, 
iv.  347. 

Arbutlinot's  Satirical  Works,  v.  377. 

Archimedes,  his  slight  estimate  of 
his  inventions,  iii.  450. 

Arcliytas,  rebuked  by  Plato,  iii.  449. 

An-ot,  Nabob  of,  his  relations  with 
England,  iv.  211-219;  his  claims 
recognized  by  the  English,  213. 

Areopagitica,  ftlilton's  allusion  to,  i. 

Argyle,  Duke  of,  secedes  firom  Wal- 
pole*s  administration,  iii.  204. 

Anmant,  Dryden's,  i.  357. 

Ariosto,  i.  60. 

Aristodemus,  i.  62;  iv.  303. 

Aristophanes,  iv.  352;  his  clouds  a 
true  picture  of  the  chan|^  in  his 
countrymen's  character,  i.  383. 

Au'stotle,  his  authority  impaired  by 
the  Reformation,  iii.  446;  the  most 
profound  critic  of  antiquitv,  i.  140, 
141;  his  doctrine  in  regard  to  poe- 
trj',  40;  the  superstructure  ot  his 
treatise  on  poetry  not  equal  to  its 
plan,  140. 
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Arithmetic,  comparative  estinfate  o^ 
b^  Plato  and  oy  Bacon,  iii.  448. 

Arlington,  Lord,'  his  character,  iv. 
30;  his  coldness  for  the  Triple  Ai- 
liancoj  37 ;  his  impeachment,  56. 

Armies  m  the  middle  ages,  how  con- 
stituted, i.  282,  478;  a  powerful 
restraint  on  the  regal  power,  478; 
subsequent  change  in  this  respect, 
479. 

Anns,  British,  successes  of,  against 
the  French  in  1758,  iii.  244-247. 

Army,  (the)  control  of,  by  Charles 
I.,*  or  by  the  Parliament,  i.  489; 
its  triumph  over  both,  497;  dan- 
ger of  a  standing  army  becoming 
an  instrument  of  despotism,  ii. 
487. 

Ariie,  Dr.j  set  to  music  Addison's 
opera  ot  Rosamund,  v.  361. 

Arragon  and  Cai*tile,  their  old  institu- 
tions favorable  to  public  libcr^ 
iii.  86. 

Arriuu,  i.  395. 

Art  of  War,  Machiavelli's,  i.  806 

Aruudei,  Hlarl  of,  iii.  434. 

Asia,  Central,  its  people,  v.  28. 

Asiatic  Society,  commencement  of 
its  career  under  Warren  Hastings, 
V.  98. 

Assemblies,  deliberative,  iii.  240. 

Assembly,  National,  the  French,  iii. 
46-48,  68-71,  v.  443-446. 

Astronomy,  comparative  estimate  of 
by  Socrates  and  by  Bacon,  iii.  452. 

Athenian  jurymen,  stipend  of,  i.  33, 
note;  police,  name  of,  34,  note; 
magistrates,  name  of,  who  took 
coj^nisance  of  offences  against  re- 
ligion, 53,  note ;  orators,  essay  on, 
139-157;  oratory  unequalled,  145; 
causes  of  its  excellence,  145;  its 
quality,  151,  153,  156;  Johnson's 
ignorance  of  Athenian  character, 
146,  ii.  418;  intelligence  of  the 
populace,  and  its  causes,  i.  146- 
149;  books  the  least  part  of  their 
education,  147 ;  what  it  consisted 
in,  148;  their  knowledge  necessari- 
\y  defective,  148;  and  illogical 
m>m  its  conversational  character, 
149;  eloqiience,  history  of,  151, 
153;  when  at  its  height^  153,  154; 
coincidence  between  their  progress 
in  the  art  of  war  and  the  art  of 
oratory,  155;  steps  by  which 
Athenian  oratory  approached  to 
finished  excellence  contemporantv 
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008  •  with  those  by  which  its 
character  sank,  153 ;  causes  of  this 
phenomenon.  154;  orators,  in  pro- 
portion as  tney  became  more  ex- 
pert, CTew  less  respectable  in 
general  character,  155;  their  vast 
abilities,  156;  statesmen,  their 
decline  and  its  causes,  155;  ostra- 
cism, 182;  comedies,  impurity  of, 
iii.  2;  reprinted  at  the  two  Uni- 
versities, 2. 

"  Athenian  Revels,"  Scenes  from,  i. 
30-64. 

Athenians  (the)  grew  more  sceptical 
with  the  progress  of  their  civiliza- 
tion, i.  383;  the  causes  of  their 
deticiencies  in  logical  accuracy. 
383,  384;  Johnson's  opinion  of 
them,  ii.  418. 

Athens,  the  most  disreputable  part 
of,  i.  31,  note ;  favorite  epithet  of^ 
36,  note;  her  decline  and  its  char- 
acteristics, 153,154;  Mr.  Mitford*8 
preference  of  Sparta  over,  181; 
contrasted  with  Sparta,  186, 187; 
seditions  in,  188;  effect  of  slavery 
in,  189;  her  liturgic  system,  190; 
period  of  minority  in,  191,  192; 
influence  of  her  genius  upon  the 
world,  200, 201. 

Attainder,  an  act  of,  warrantable,  ii. 
471. 

Atterbury,  Francis,  life  of,  vi.  112- 
131;  his  youth,  112;  his  defence 
of  Luther,  113;  appointed  a  royal 
chaplain,  113;  his  share  in  the 
controversy  about  the  Letters  of 
Phalaris,  115-119;  iv.  110;  promi- 
nent as  a  high-chuR'hman,  v.  119, 
120;  made  Dean  of  Carlisle,  120; 
defends  Sacheverell,  121;  made 
Dean  of  Christ  Church.  121;  de- 
sires to  proclaim  James  II.,  122; 
joins  the  opposition,  123;  refuses 
to  declare  for  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession, 123;  corresponds  with  the 
Pretender,  123,  124;  his  private 
life,  124, 125,  129;  reads  the  funci^ 
al  service  over  the  body  of  Ad- 
dison, 124;  V.  420;  impnsoned  for 
his  part  in  the  Jacobite  conspiracy, 
vi.  125;  his  •trial  and  sentence, 
126,127;  hisexile,  128,  129;  his 
favor  with  the  Pretender,  129.  ViO; 
vindicates  himself  from  the  charge 
of  having  garbled  Clarendon's 
history,  130;  his  death  and  burial, 
131. 


Attila,  iv.  300. 

Attributes  of  God,  subtle  specalatkoi 
touching  them  imply  no  high  de- 
gree of  intellectual  culture,  iw. 
303,304. 

Aubrey,  his  char^  of  corrupdoa 
against  Bacon,  lii.  413;  Bacon's 
decision  against  him  after  bis 
present,  430. 

Augsburg,  Confession  of,  itsadoptioB 
in  Sw^en,  iv.  329. 

Angustin,  St..  iv.  300. 

Aurungzebe,  nis  policy,  iv.  905,  SIML 

Aosten,  Jane,  notice  of,  v.  307, 306. 

Austin,  Sarah,  her  character  as  a 
translator,  iv.  299-349. 

Austria,  success  of  her  armies  in  tba 
Catholic  cause,  iv.  337. 

Authors,  their  present  positioii,  iL 
190-197. 

Avignon,  the  Papal  Court  transfarei 
from  Rome  to,  iv.  312. 


Baber,  founder  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
iv.  202. 

Bacon,  Lady,  mother  of  Lord  Bacon, 
iii.  349. 

Bacon,  Lord,  review  of  Basil  Mon- 
tagu's new  edition  of  the  works  of, 
iii.  336-495;  his  mother  distin- 
guished as  a  linguist,  349 ;  his  ear- 
ly years,  352-355;  hb  services 
refused  by  government,  355-356; 
his  admission  at  Gray*s  Inn,  357; 
his  legal  attainments,  358;  sat  in 
Pariiament  in  1503,359;  part  he 
took  in  politio*,  360;  his  friendship 
with  the  Had  of  Essex,  365-372; 
examination  of  his  conduct  to  Es- 
sex, 373-384;  influence  of  King 
James  on  his  fortunes,  383 ;  his  ser- 
vility to  Ix>rd  Southamnton,  384; 
influence  his  talents  liau  with  the 

f»ublic,  386 ;  his  distinction  in  Par* 
iament  and  in  the  courts  t^  law. 
388;  his  literary  and  philositpiiicai 
works,  388;  his  "Novum  Oiga- 
num,**  and  the  adminition  it  ex- 
cited, 388;  his  work  of  retluciiig 
and  recompiling  tlic  laws  of  Vax^- 
land,  389;  his  tampering  with  the 
judges  on  tlie  trial  of  Peacliam, 
389-394;  attaches  himself  to  Buck 
inghani,  396;  his  a|ipoiutnteiit  )u 
Lord  Keeper,  399;  his  share  in  the 
vices  of  tne  administration,  4UC; 
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his  animosity  towards  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  406f  407 ;  liis  town  and  coun- 
ti^  residences,  408,409;  his  titles 
ot  Baron  Verulam  and  Viscount 
St  Albans,  409:  r<>port  against  him 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Courts  of 
Justice,  413;  nature  of  the  charges, 
413,  414 ;  overwhelming  evidence 
to  them,  414,  416;  his  admission 
of  his  guilt,  416;  his  sentence,  417; 
examination  of  Mr.  Montagu's  ar- 
guments in  his  defence,  417-430; 
mode  in  which  he  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  431,  432;  chief 
peculiarity  of  his  philosophy,  435^ 
447;  his  views  compared  with 
those  of  Phftto,  448-450;  to  what 
his  wide  and  durable  fame  is  chief- 
ly owing,  463;  his  frequent  treat- 
ment of  moral  subjects,  467;  his 
views  as  a  theologian,  460 ;  vuJ^ 
notion  of  him  as  inventor  of  the  in- 
ductive method,  470;  estimate  of- 
his  analysis  of  that  method,  471- 
479 ;  union  of  audacity  and  sobri- 
ety in  his  temper,  480;  his  ampli- 
tude of  comprehension,  481,  482 ; 
his  freedom  trom  the  spirit  of  con- 
troversy, 484;  his  eloquence,  wit, 
and  similitudes,  484;  his  disci- 
plined imagination,  487 ;  his  bold- 
ness and  originality,  488;  unusual 
development  in  the  order  of  his 
faculties.  489 ;  his  resemblance  to 
the  minu  of  Burke,  489;  specimens 
of  his  two  styles,  490,  491 ;  value 
of  his  Essays,  491;  his  greatest 
performance  the  first  book  of  the 
Novum  Organum,  492;  contem- 
plation of  his  life,  492-495;  his 
reasoning  upon  the  principle  of 
heat,  ii.  96;  his  system  generally 
as  opposed  to  the  schoolmen,  78, 
79,  103;  his  objections  to  the  sys- 
tem of  education  at  the  Universi- 
ties, vi.  445. 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  his  character, 
iii.  342-448. 

Baconian  philosophy,  its  chief  pecu- 
liarity, iii.  435;  its  essential  spirit, 
439 ;  Its  method  and  object  differ- 
ed from  the  ancient,  448;  compar- 
ative views  of  Bacon  and  Plato, 
448-459 ;  its  beneficent  spirit,  456, 
458,  463  ;  its  value  compared  with 
ancient  philosophy,  459-471. 

Baillie,  Gen.,  destruction  of  his  de- 
tachment by  Hyder  Ali,  v.  72. 


Balance  of  power,  interest  uf  the 
Popes  in  preserving  it,  iv.  338. 

Banim,  Mr.,  his  defence  of  James  II. 
as  a  supporter  of  toleration,  iii. 
304. 

Banking  operations  of  Italy  in  the 
14th  century,  i.  276. 

Baptists,  (the)  Bunyan's  position 
among,  vi.  146, 147* 

Bar  (the)  its  degraded  condition  in 
the  time  of  James  II.,  i.  520. 

Barbary,  work  on,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ad- 
dison, v.  325. 

Barbarians,  Mitford^s  preference  of 
to  Greeks,  i.  196. 

Barcelona^  capture  of,  by  Peterbor- 
ough, iii.  116. 

Bar^re,  Bertrand,  Memoirs  of,  re- 
viewed, y.  423-539;  opinions  of 
the  editors  as  to  his  character,  424 ; 
his  real  character,  425,  427-429, 
467 ;  has  hitherto  found  no  apolo- 
gist, 426 ;  compared  with  Dantor. 
and  Robespierre,  426;  his  natural 
disposition,  427;  character  of  his 
memoirs,  429,  430;  their  nieiulac- 
ity,  431-436.  445;  their  literary 
value,  436;  nis  birth  and  educa- 
tion, 436,  437 ;  his  marriage.  438 , 
first  visit  to  Paris,  439 ;  his  jour- 
nal. 439 ;  elected  a  representative 
of  the  Third  Estate,  440;  his  char- 
acter as  a  legislator,  441 ;  his  or- 
atorjr,  442,  471,  472;  his  early 
political  opinions,  442;  draws  a 
report  on  the  Woods  and  Forests, 
44t3;  becomes  more  republican, 
443;  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  he  is  made  a 
judge,  446;  chosen  to  the  Conven- 
tion, 449;  belongs  to  the  Giron- 
distSj  455;  sides  with  the  Moun- 
tain in  condemnation  of  the  king, 
456,457;  was  really  a  federalist, 
460;  continues  with  the  Girondists, 
461;  appointed  upon  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety,  463;  made  its 
Secretary,  463;  wavers  between 
the  Girondists  and  the  Mountain, 
464 ;  joins  with  the  Mountain,  465 ; 
remains,  apon  tlie  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  466;  his  nlation 
to  the  Mountain,  466-468;  takes 
the  initiative  against  the  Giron- 
dists, 468,  469 ;  moves  the  exei-u- 
tion  of  Marie  Antoinette,  469,470; 
speaks  e^ainst  the  Girondists,  4.34. 
435,  474 ;  one  of  thf.  Committee  of 
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Baletjr,  475;  his  part  daring  the 
Keign  of  Terror,  482-485,  486;  hia 
cruelties,  485, 486 ;  his  ^leasao- 
tries,  487,  488 ;  his  proposition  to 
murder  English  prisoners,  480- 
492;  his  murders.  495-497;  his 
part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Com- 
mittee, 497-500 ;  moves  that  Robes- 
pierre be  put  to  death,  499,  500; 
cries  raised  against  him,  504^  a 
committee  appointed  to  examme 
into  his  conduct,  505;  his  defence, 
505,  506 ;  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment, 507;  his  journey  to  Ole- 
ron  and  confinement  there,  507- 
600;  removed  to  Saintes,  510; 
his  escape,  510;  elected  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
511;  indic^nation  of  the  members 
and  annulling  of  the  election,  611, 
612;  writes  a  work  on  the  Liberty 
of  the  Seas,  512;  threatened  by 
the  mob,  512,  513;  his  relations 
with  Napoleon.  514-518,  521-527; 
a  journalist  and  pamphleteer,  523, 
524;  his  literary  style,  525;  his 
degradation,  527;  his  treachery, 
528 ;  becomes  a  royalist,  529 ;  elect- 
ed to  the  Chamber  of  liepresenta- 
tives,  529;  banished  from  France, 
531;  his  return,  531;  involved  in 
lawsuits  with  his  family,  581; 
pensioned,  532;  his  death,  532;  his 
character,  534,  535,  537,  539;  his 
ignorance  of  England  and  her  his- 
tonr,  536;  his  religious  hypocrisy, 

Baretti,  his  admiration  for  Miss  Bar- 
ney, V.  271. 

Barillon,  M.,  his  pithy  words  on  the 
new  council  proposed  by  Temple, 
iv.  67,  76. 

Barlow,  Bishop,  iv.  370. 

Barr<i,  Col.,  vi.  233,  248. 

Barrington,  Lord,  vi.  13. 

Barwell,  Mr.,  v.  35;  his  support  of 
Hastings,  40,  54,  55,  62. 

Bastile,  Burke's  declamations  on  its 
capture,  v.  1 13. 

Bathos,  perfect  instance  of,  to  be 
found  m  Petrarch's  6th  sonnet,  i. 
93. 

Battle  of  the  Cranes  and  Pygmies, 
Addison's,  v.  331. 

Bavaria,  its  contest  between  Protes- 
tantism and  Catholicism,  iv.  326. 

Baxter's  testimony  to  Hampden's  ex- 
cellence, ii  430* 


Bayle,  Peter,  iv.  306. 
Beatrice,  Dante's,  i.  66. 
Beauderk.  Topham,  vi.  204. 
Beaumarciiaia,  his  sait  befine  the 

pariiament  of  Paris,  iii.  430,  431. 
Beckfbrd,  Alderman,  vi.  96. 
Bedford,  Duke  of,  vi.  11;  his  xnewi 

of  the  policy  of  Chatham,  20,  41; 

f resents  remonstrance  to  Georee 
n.,  71. 

Bedford,  Eari  of.  invited  by  Chavioi 
I.  to  form  an  administration,  ii.  478. 

Bedfbrds  (the),  vi.  11;  parallel  be- 
tween them  and  the  Rockiughams, 
73;  their  opiMsition  to  the  Rock- 
ingham mmtstr^  on  the  Stamp 
Act,  79;  their  willingness  to  break 
with  Grenville  on  Chatham's  acoes- 
sion  to  office,  89;  deserted  Gren- 
ville and  admitted  to  office,  110. 

Bedford  Hooae  assailed  by  a  rabble, 
vi.  70. 

Begums  of  Oade,  their  domains  and 
treaaares,  v.  86;  disturbances  in 
Oude  impated  to  them,  87;  their 
protestations,  88;  their  spoliatioa 
charged  against  Hastings,  121. 

Belgium,  its  contest  between  Prot- 
estantism and  Catholicism,  iv.  826, 
336. 

Belial,  iy.  855. 

Bell,  reter,  Byron*8  spleen  against, 
ii.  863. 

Bellasys,  the  English  general,  iiu 
107. 

Bellingham,  his  malevolence,  v.  300. 

Belphegor  (the),  of  Machiavelli,  i. 
299. 

Benares^  its  grandeur,  v.  74;  its  an- 
nexation to  the  British  dominioas, 
84. 

"  Benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ,** 
iv.  325. 

Benevolences,  Oliver  St.  John's  op- 
position to,  and  Bacon*s  support  of, 
lii.  389. 

Bengal,  its  resources,  iv.  228,  m^. 

BenUiam  and  Dumont,  iii.  3^0, 
153. 

Bentham  and  his  system,  ii.  53,  54, 
59,  80,  87-01,  115, 116,  121,  122; 
his  language  on  the  French  revo- 
lution, iii.  '264;  his  greatness, 
38-40. 

Benthamites,  ii.  6,  89,  90. 

Bentinck,  Lord  William,  his  memo 
ry  cherished  by  the  Hinduoe,  iv. 
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BentivogliOf  Cardinal,  on  the  state  of 
religion  in  England  in  the  lUili 
century,  iii.  25. 

Bentlev,  Ilichard,  his  quarrel  with 
Boyle,  and  remarks  on  Templets 
Kssav  on  the  Letters  of  Phalaris, 
iv.  I09,  111;  vi.  115-119;  his 
edition  of  Milton,  111;  his  notes 
on  Horace,  111;  his  reconciliation 
with  Boyle  and  Atterbury,  113; 
his  a[iotliegm  about  criticism,  119, 
212. 

licrar^  occupied  brthe  Bonslas.  v.  59. 

Iterwick,  Duke  of,  held  the  Allies  in 
check,  iii.  100;  his  retreat  before 
Gal  way,  119. 

Bible  (the),  English,  its  literary  style, 
i.  348. 

Bickell,  K.  Rev.,  his  work  on  Slareiy 
in  the  West  Indies,  ri.  330. 

Bickerstaff,  Isaac,  astrologer,  ▼.374. 

Billaud,  V.  465,  475,  498,  499,  501, 
504,  506,  508}  510. 

Biographia  Bntannica,  refutation  of 
a  calumny  on  Addison  in,  v.  417. 

Biography,  writers  of  contrasted  with 
historians,  i.  423;  tenure  by  which 
they  are  bound  to  their  subject,  iv. 
103. 

Bishops,  claims  of  those  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  apostolical 
succession,  iv.  166-174. 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  described, 
iv.  233,  234;  retribution  of  the 
English  for  ito  horrors,  235,  239, 
242-245. 

Btackmore,  Sir  Richard,  his  attain- 
ments m  the  ancient  languages,  r. 
331. 

Blackstone,  iii.  334. 

Blasphemous  publications,  policy  of 
Government  in  respect  to,  ii.  171. 

Blenheim,  battle  of,  v.  354;  Addison 
employed  to  write  a  poem  in  its 
honor,  355. 

Blois,  Addison*s  retirement  to,  ▼.  339. 

'**  Bloombury  Gang,**  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  Bedfords.  vi.  11. 

Bjdley,  Sir  Thomas,  founder  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  iii.  388,  433. 

Bohemia,  influence  of  the  doctrines 
of  Wickliffe  in,  iv.  313. 

Boileau.  Addison*!)  intercourse  with, 
V.  340,  341;  his  opinion  of  modem 
Latin,  341;  his  literary  qualities, 
343;  his  resemblance  to  Drvden, 
i.  373. 

Bolingbroke,  I.ord,  the  liberal  patron 


of  literature,  ii.  400;  proposed  to 
strengthen  the  royal  prerogative, 
iii.  171;  his  jest  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  representation  of  CatOj  v. 
392;  Pope's  perfidy  towards  hmi, 
▼.  408;  his  rented v  for  the  diseases 
of  the  state,  vi.  2^,  24. 

Bombast,  Drvden's,  i.  361,  362; 
Shakspeare's,  361. 

Bombay,  its  affairs  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  tlie  new  council  at  Cal- 
cutta, V.  40. 

Book  of  the  Chureh,  Southey*s,  ii 
137. 

Books,  puffing  of,  ii.  192-198. 

Booth  played  the  hero  in  Addison*s 
Cato  on  its  fint  representation,  v. 
392. 

Borgia,  Csesar,  i.  301. 

Boroughs,  rotten,  the  abolition  of,  a 
necessary  reform  in  the  time  of 
George  1.,  ifl.  180. 

BoswelT,  James,  his  character,  ii. 
391-^7;  vi.  204,  205. 

Bosweirs  Life  of  Johnson,  by  Cro- 
ker,  review  of,  ii.  368-426;  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  387. 

Boswellism,  i.  266. 

Bourbon,  the  House  of,  their  vicissi- 
tudes in  Spain,  iii.  106-130. 

Bourne,  Vincent^  v.  5,  342;  his  Latin 
verses  in  celebration  of  Addison's 
restoration  to  health,  418. 

Boyd,  his  translation  of  Dante,  i.  78. 

Boyer,  l^resident.  vi.  390-392. 

Boyle,  Charles,  bis  nominal  editor- 
ship of  the  Letters  of  Phalaris,  iv. 
108;  vi.  113-U9;  his  book  on 
Greek  history  and  philology,  v.  331. 

Bovle^  Rt  Hon.  Henry,  v.  355. 

"Boys'*  (the)  in  opposition  to  Sir 
R.  Walpole,  iii.  176. 

Biacegirdle,  Mrs.,  her  celebrity  as  an 
actress,  iv.  407 ;  her  intimacy  with 
Con^reve,  407. 

Brahnims,  iv.  306. 

**  Breakneck  Steps,*'  Fleet  Street,  vi. 
157,  note. 

Breda,  treaty  of,  iv.  34. 

Bribery,  foreign,  in  the  time  rf 
ChariesII.,i.525. 

Brihuega,  siege  of,  iii.  128. 

** Broad  Bottom  Administration*' 
(the),  iii.  220. 

Brothers,  his  prophecies  as  a  test  of 
&ith,  IV.  30o,  306. 

Brown,  Launcelot,  iv.  284. 

Brown's  Estimate,  iii.  233. 
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Bruce,  his  appearauf«  at  Dr.  Bar- 
ney's concerts,  v.  257. 

Brunswick,  the  House  of,  vi.  14,  seq. 

Brussels,  its  importance  as  the  seat 
of  a  vice-regal  Court,  iv.  33. 

Brydges,  Sir  Egerton,  v.  309. 

Buchanan,  character  of  his  writinirs, 
iii.  447. 

Buckhurst,  iv.  353. 

liuckingham,  Duke  of,  the  "  Steenie" 
of  James  1.,  ii.  442;  Bacon's  earl^ 
discernment  of  his  influence,  iii. 
396,  397;  his  expedition  to  Spain, 
398 ;  his  return  for  Bacon's  patron- 
age, 399;  his  corruption,  402;  his 
character  and  position,  402-408; 
his  marriage,  411,  412;  his  visit  to 
Bacon,  and  report  of  his  condition, 
414. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  one  of  the 
Cabal  ministry,  iv.  374;  his  fond- 
ness for  Wycherley,  374;  anecdote 
of,  374. 

Budgell  Eustace,  one  of  Addison's 
fViends,  v.  368,  369,  371. 

Bunyan,  John,  Life  of,  vi.  132-150, 
ii.  252-264;  his  birth  and  early 
life,  vi.  132;  mistakes  of  his  biog- 
raphers in  regard  to  his  moral 
character,  133, 134;  enlists  in  the 
Parliamentarv  army,  135;  his  mar- 
riage, 135;  his  religious  experi- 
ences, 136-138 ;  begins  to  preach, 
139;  his  im|)risonment,  139-141; 
his  early  writings,  141,  142;  his 
liberation  and  gratitude  to  Charles 
II.,  142, 143;  his  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, 143-146;  tbe  product  of  an 
uneducated  genius,  i.  57,  343;  his 
subsequent  writings,  vi.  146;  his 
position  among  the  Baptists,  146. 
147;  his  second  persecution,  ana 
the  overtures  made  to  him,  147, 

*  148 ;  his  death  and  burial-place, 
148;  his  fame,  148, 140;  his  imita- 
tors, 149^  150;  his  style,  ii.  266; 
his  religious  enthusiasm  and  im- 
ager^', iv.  333 ;  Southey's  edition 
of  his  Pilgrim's  Progress  reviewed, 
ii.  250-267;  peculiarities  of  the 
work,  266;  not  a  perfect  allegory, 
257,  258;  its  publication,  and  the 
number  of  its  editions,  vi.  145, 
146. 

Buonaparte.    See  Napoleon. 

Burgoyne,  Gen.,  chairman  of  the 
coinmittec  of  inquiry  on  Lord 
Clivc,  iv.  292. 


Burgundy,  Louis,  Duke  of,  grandsoo 
of  Louis  XIV.,  iii.  62,  63. 

Burke,  Edniund,  his  characteristicsi 
i.  133;  his  opinion  of  the  war  with 
Spain  on  the  question  of  maritime 
right,  iii.  216;  resentbies  Bacon, 
489 ;  effect  of  his  speeches  on  the 
House  of  Commons,  iv.  118;  not 
the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Joniua, 
v.  37;  his  char^  against  Hast- 
ings, 104-137 ;  his  kindness  to  Mki 
Buniey,  288;  her  incivility  to  hid 
at  Hastings'  trial,  289;  liis  early 
political  career,  vi.  75;  his  fint 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
82;  his  oppoution  to  Chatham^a 
measures  relating  to  India,  96;  his 
defence  of  his  party  against  Grm- 
ville's  attacks,  102;  his  feeh'ng 
towards  Chatham,  103;  his  treat- 
ise on  "The  Sublime,"  L  142;  his 
character  of  the  French  Republic. 
402;  his  vievrs  of  the  French  and 
American  revolutions,  iiL  51,  vl 
268;  his  admiratk>n  of  Pitt's  maid- 
en speechj  233;  his  opposition  to 
Fox's  Indw  bill,  245;  in  the  oppo- 
sition to  Pitt,  247,  249;  deserts 
Fox,  273. 

Burieigh  and  his  TinM»,  review  of 
Kev.  Dr.  Nares's,  iii.  1-36;  his 
early  life  and  character,  3-10;  his 
death,' 10;  importAnceof  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  10;  the  great 
stain  on  his  character,  31, 32;  char- 
acter of  the  class  of  statesmen  he 
belonged  to,  iii.  343;  his  conduct 
towards  Bacon,  355, 365;  his  apol- 
ogy for  having  resorted  to  torture, 
393;  Bacon's  letter  to  him  upon 
the  department  of  knowledge  he 
had  chosen,  483. 

Burnet,  Bishop,  iv.  114. 

Bumey,  Dr.,  his  social  position,  y. 
251,  255;  his  conduct  relative  to 
his  daughter's  first  pubUcstion, 
267;  his  daughter's  engagement 
at  Court.  281. 

Bumey,  Frances.  See  D'Aiblay, 
Madame. 

Bums,  Robert,  vi.  261. 

Bussy,  his  eminent  merit  and  cond:ict 
in  India,  iv.  222. 

Bute,  Earl  of,  his  character  and  ed- 
ucation, vi.  19,  20;  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State,  24;  opposes  tha 
proposal  of  war  with  Spain  on  ao> 
count  of  the  family  compact,  30: 
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h\»  un|K>pularity  on  Cliatham^s 
resijpatjonf  31;  beconie»  I'rinie 
Minister,  32;  his  first  speech  in  the 
House  of  lx>rds,  33;  indaces  the 
retirement  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, 35;  becomes  first  Lord  of 
the  Treasiirv,  35 ;  his  foreign  and 
domestic  policy,  37-52;  his  resig- 
nation, 52;  continues  to  advise  the 
King  privately,  57,  70,  79;  pen- 
sions Johnson,  vi.  198, 199. 

Butler^  i.  850;  Addison  not  ini^rior 
to  hmi  in  wit,  v.  375. 

Byng,  Admiral,  his  fiiilure  at  Mi- 
norca, iii.  232;  his  trial,  236;  opin- 
ion of  his  conduct,  236 ;  Chatham's 
defence  of  him,  237. 

Byron,  I^ord.  his  epistolaiy  style,  fi. 
325;  his  character,  326,  327;  his 
early  life,  327;  his  quarrel  with, 
and  separation  from,  bis  wife,  329- 
331;  his  expatriation,  332;  decline 
of  his  intellectual  nowers,  333;  his 
attachment  to  Italy  and  Greece, 
335;  his  sickness  and  death,  336; 
genera]  grief  for  his  fete,  336;  re- 
marks on  his  poetrv,  336;  his  ad- 
mhntion  of  tiie  l^ope  school  of 
poetry,  337 ;  his  opinion  of  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge,  352 ;  of  Peter 
Bell,  353 ;  his  esthnate  of  the  poe- 
try of  the  18th  and  19th  centu- 
ries, 353;  his  sensitiveness  to  crit- 
icism. 354;  the  interpreter  between 
Wordsworth  and  the  multitude, 
356;  the  founder  of  an  exoteric 
Lake  school,  356;  remarks  on  his 
dramatic  works,  357-363 ;  his  ego- 
tism, 865;  cause  of  his  influence, 
836,  337. 

C. 

Cabal  (the),  their  proceedings  and 
designs,  iv.  46,  54,  59. 

Cabinets,  in  modem  times,  iv.  65, 
vi.235. 

Cadiz,  exploit  of  Essex  at  the  siege 
of,  iii.  107,  367;  its  pillage  by  the 
English  expedition  in  1702,  iii.  108. 

Ciesar  Botigia,  i.  307. 

C«sar,  ClaudiuSj  resemblance  of 
James  L  to,  ii.  440. 

CflBsar  compared  with  Cromwell,  i. 
504;  his  Commentaries  an  incom- 
parable model  for  military  de- 
spatches, i.  404. 

Ccsnrs  (the),  parallel  botwccn  them 


and  the  Tudors,  not  applicable,  iii. 
2L 


Calcutta,  its  position  on  the  Hoog- 
ley,  iv.  23();  scene  of  the  Black 
Hole  of,  232,  233;  resentment  of 
the  English  at  its  fell,  235 ;  again 
threatened  by  Surajah  Dowlah, 
239 ;  revival  of  its  prosperity,  251 ; 
its  suflTerings  during  the  minine, 
285;  its  capture,  v.  8;  its  suburli^ 
infested  by  robbers,  41 ;  its  festivi 
ties  on  Hastings's  marriage,  56. 

Callides,  i.  41,  note, 

Calvinism,  moderation  of  Bunyan's, 
ii.  263;  held  by  the  Church  of 
England  at  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  iv.  176;  many  of  its  doc- 
trines contained  in  the  Paulician 
theology,  809. 

Cambon,  v.  455. 

Cambridge,  University  of,  favored 
by  Ceorpe  I.  and  (jleorge  IL,  vi. 
3o,  37;  Its  superiority  to  Oxford 
in  intellectual  activity^  iii.  844; 
disturbances  produced'  in,  by  the 
Civil  War,  iv.  15. 

Cambvses,  story  of  bis  punishment 
of  the  corrupt  judge,  iii.  423. 

CJamden,  Lord.  vii.  233, 247. 

Camilla,  Maoame  D*ArbIay*8,  v. 
314. 

Campaign  (the),  by  Addison,  v.  855. 

Canada,  subjugation  of,  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  1760,  ni.  244. 

Canning,  Mr.,  ii.  45, 46 ;  vi.  286, 411- 
414,419. 

Cape  Breton,  reduction  of,  iii.  244. 

Carafia,  Gian  Pietro,  afterwards  Popo 
Paul,  IV.  his  zeal  and  devotion,  iv. 
318.324. 

Carlisle,  Lady,  ii.  478. 

Carmagnoles,  Bar^re's,  v.  471,  472, 
490.  491,  498,  499,  502,  505,  529. 

Camatic,  (the),  its  resources,  iv.  211, 
212;  its  invasion  by  Hyder  All,  \ 
71, 72. 

Camot,  V.  455,  506. 

Camot,  Hippolyte,  his  memoirs  of 
Bar^re  reviewed,  v.  423-539 ;  failed 
to  notice  the  falsehoods  of  his  au* 
thor,  430,  431^  435,  557 ;  his  chari- 
tableness to  him,  445, 485 ;  defends 
his  proposition  for  murdering  pris- 
oners, 490;  blinded  by  party  spirit, 
523;  defends  the  Jacobin  adminis- 
tration, 584;  his  general  charac- 
teristics, 638,  639. 

Carrier,  v.  404. 
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Carteret,  Lord,  his  ascendency  at 
the  faU  of  Walpole,  iii.  184;  Sir 
Horace  Walpole's  stories  about 
him,  187:  his  defection  from  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  iii.  202;  succeeds 
Walpole,  219;  his  character  as  a 
statesman,  218,  219;  created  Earl 
Granville,  220. 

Carthagena,  surrender  of  the  arse- 
nal and  ship  of,  to  the  Allies,  iii. 
119. 

Gary's  translation  of  Dante,  i.  68, 
78,  79. 

Casina  (the),  of  Plautus,  i.  298. 

Castile,  Admiral  of,  ilL  109. 

Castile  and  Arragon,  their  old  insti- 
tutions favorable  to  public  lib- 
erty, iii.  86. 

Castilians,  their  character  in  the  16th 
century,  iii.  81;  their  conduct  in 
the  war  of  the  Succession.  121; 
attachment  to  the  faith  of  their 
ancestors,  iv.  316. 

Castracani,  Castruccio,  Life  of,  by 
Machiavelli,  ii.  317. 

Cathedral.  Lincoln,  painted  window 
in,  i.  428. 

Catholic  Association,  attempt  of  the 
Tories  to  put  it  down,  iv.  413. 

Catholic  Church.  See  Church  of 
Rome. 

Catholicism,  causes  of  its  success, 
iv.  301,  307,  318,  331-336;  the 
most  poetical  of  all  religions,  i. 
65. 

Catholics,  Roman,  Pitt's  policy  re- 
specting, vi.  280,  281. 

Catholics  and  Jews,  the  same  rea- 
soning employed  against  both,  ii. 
312. 

Catholics  and  Protestants,  their  rel- 
ative numl)ers  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, iii.  26. 

Catholic  Queen  (a),  precautions 
against,  i.  487. 

(Catholic  Question  (the),  vi.  413- 
419. 

Catiline,  his  conspiracy  doubted,  i. 
405;  compared  to  the  Popish  Plot, 
406. 

*Cato,"  Addison's  play  of,  its  mer- 
itj«,  und  the  contest  it  occasioned, 
iii.  333;  its  first  representation,  v. 
391;  its  performance  at  Oxford, 
392;  its  deficiencies,  i.  365,  366. 

Cato.  the  censor,  anecdote  of,  vL  354. 

Catullus,  his  mytholot(y,  i.  75. 

Cavaliers,   theiV  successors    in    the 


reign  of  Geoige  L  turned 
gcgues.  vi.  4. 

Cavendish,  Lord,  his  conduct  in  tht 
new  council  of  Temple,  iv.  96;  his 
merits,  vi.  73. 

Cecil.    See  Buriei^. 

Cecil,  Robert,  his  rivalry  with  Frui- 
cis  Bacon,  iii.  356,  365;  his  fear 
and  envy  of  Essex,  362;  increaw 
of  his  dislike  for  Bacon,  365;  hit 
conversation  with  Essex,  365;  hit 
interference  to  obtain  k]ughth'.od 
for  Bacon,  384. 

Cecilia,  Madame  D'ArbIay*s,  t.  909, 
311;  specimen  of  its  style,  S15, 
816. 

Censorship,  existed  in  some  form 
from  Henry  YIII.  to  the  Beydii- 
tion,  iii.  329. 

Ceres,  L  54,  note, 

Cervantes,  iii.  81;  his  celebrity,  L 
80;  the  perfection  of  his  art,  W, 
329;  fails  as  a  critic,  329. 

Chalmers,  Dr.,  Mr.  GUdstooe^s 
opinion  of  his  defence  of  the 
Cliurch,  iv.  122. 

Cliampion,  Colonel,  commander  of 
the  Bengal  army,  v.  32. 

Chandemagore,  i<rench  settlemoit. 
on  the  Uoogley,  iv.  230;  captured 
by  the  English,  239. 

Charlema^e,  imbecility  of  his  suc- 
cessors, IV.  205. 

Charles^  Ar^-hduke,  his  claim  to  the 
Spanish  crown,  iii.  90;  tj^es  the 
field  in  support  of  it,  109,  accom- 
panies Peterborough  in  his  expe- 
dition, 112;  his  success  in  the 
north-east  of  Spain,  117;  is  pro- 
claimed king  at  Madrid,  119;  his 
reverses  and  retreat,  123;  his 
re-entry  into  Madrid,  126;  bb 
unpopularity,  127;  concludes  a 
peace,  131;  forms  an  aUiance  wiib 
Philip  of  Spain,  138. 

Charles  L,  lawfulness  of  the  rosisl- 
ance  to,  i.  235,  243;  Milton's  de- 
fence of  his  exei'ution,  346,  249; 
his  treatment  of  the  Pariiament  of 
1640,  457 ;  his  treaUnent  of  Straf- 
ford, 468;  estimate  of  his  character, 
469,  498-500,  ii.  443;  his  fall,  t. 
497;  his  condemnation  and  its 
consequences,  500,  501;  Hamp- 
den's opposition  to  him,  and  its 
consequences,  ii.  443-459;  re$»ist 
ance  of  the  Scots  to  him,  460;  his 
increasing    iifiiculties,    461;    lib 
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eondact  towards  the  Hoose  of 
Commons,  477-482;  his  flight, 
483;  review  of  his  conduct  and 
treatment,  484-488;  reaction  in 
his  favor  during  the  Long  Par- 
liamentj  iii.  300;  cause  of  his 
pulitical  blunders,  410;  effect  of 
the  victory  over  him. on  the  nation^ 
al  character,  iv.  7, 8. 

Charles  I.  and  Cromwell,  choice  be- 
tween, i.  490. 

Charles  IL,  character  of  his  reign,  i. 
251;  his  foreign  subsidies,  523; 
his  situation  in  1660  contrasted 
with  that  of  Lewis  XVIIL,  iu. 
282,  283;  his  character,  290,  iv. 
SO,  47, 80;  his  position  towards  the 
king  of  France,  206;  consequences 
of  his  levity  and  apathy,  299, 300; 
his  court  compared  with  that  of 
his  father,  iv.  20;  his  extrava- 
fl^ce,  34;  his  subserviency  to 
France,  37-44,  46;  his  renuncia- 
tion of  the  dispensing  power,  55; 
his  relations  with  Temple.  58v  60, 
63,  97 ;  his  system  of  bribery  of 
the  Common)<^  71;  his  dislike  of 
Halifax,  90;  his  dismissal  of  Tem- 
ple, 97;  his  characteristics,  i.  349; 
uis  influence  upon  English  litera- 
ture, i.  349,  850;  compared  with 
Philip  of  Orleans,  Kegent  of 
France,  iii.  64, 65;  Bunyan*s  grat^ 
itude  to  him,  vi.  143; 'his  social 
disposition,  iv.  374. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain,  his  unhappy 
condition,  iii.  88,  93-100;  his  diffi- 
culties in  respect  to  the  succession, 
88-93. 

Charles  IIL  of  Spain,  his  hatred  of 
England,  vi.  29. 

Chartes  V.,  iv.  316;  vi.  350. 

Ciiarles  VIII.,  iiL  483. 

Charles  XII.,  compared  with  Clive, 
iv.  297. 

Charlotte,  Queen,  obtains  the  atten- 
dance of  Miss  Bumey,  v.  279 ;  her 
partisanship  for  Hasting,  288, 
290;  her  treatment  of  Miss  Bur- 
ney,  203, 297. 

Chateaubriand,  his  remark  about  the 
person  of  Louis  XIV.,  iii.  58, 
note. 

Chatham,  Earl  o^  character  of  his 

Kiblic  lite,  iii.  196,197;  his  early 
fe,  198;  his  travels,  199;  enters 
the  army  199;  obtains  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  200;  attaches  hinuMlf 


to  the  Whigs  in  opposition,  207; 
his  qualities  as  an  orator,  211-213; 
dismissed  from  the  army,  215;  ia 
made  Groom  of  the  Beiichainb-^r 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  161 ;  de. 
claims  against  the  ministers,  218; 
his  opposition  to  Carteret,  219; 
legacy  left  him  by  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough.  219;  supports  the 
Pelham  ministry,  220;  appointed 
Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland,  221 
223;  overtures  made  to  bim  by 
Newcastle,  230;  made  Secretary 
of  State,  235;  defends  Ailmiral 
Byng,  237 ;  coalesces  wit  i .  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  230;  success 
of  his  admhiistration,  230-250;  his 
appreciation  of  Clive,  iv.  260,  289, 
breach  between  him  and  the  great 
Whig  connection,  289;  review  of 
his  correspondence,  vi.  1;  in  the 
zenith  of  prosperity  and  glory,  i. 
221,222;  his  coalition  with  New- 
castle, 7;  his  strength  hi  Parlia- 
ment, 13;  jealousies  in  his  cabi- 
net, 25;  his  defects^  26;  proposes 
to  declare  war  against  Spain  on 
account  of  the  family  compact, 
29 ;  rejection  of  his  counsel,  30;  his 
resignation,  80;  the  king's  gra- 
cious behavior  to  him^SO;  puolic 
enthusiasm  towards  him,  31;  his 
conduct  in  opposition,  83-46 :  his 
speech  a^nst  peace  with  France 
and  Spain,  49;  his  unsuccessful 
audiences  with  George  III.  to 
form  an  administration,  58;  Sir 
William  Pynsent  bequeaths  his 
whole  property  to  him,  63;  bad 
state  of  his  health,  64;  is  twice 
visited  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land with  propositions  firom  the 
king,  68,  72;  his  condemnation  of 
the  American  Stamp  Act,  77,  78;  is 
induced  by  the  king  to  assist  in 
ousting  Rockingham,  86;  mor:id 
state  of  his  miud,  87,  88,  95,  99; 
undertakes  to  form  an  administra- 
tion, 89;  is  created  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, 91 ;  failure  of  his  ministerial 
arrangements,  01-99;  loss  of  his 
popularity,  and  of  his  foreign  in- 
fluence, 91-99;  his  despotic  man- 
ners, 89,  93 ;  lays  an  embargo  on 
the  exportation  of  com,  95;  hia 
first  speech  in  tlie  House  of  Lonls, 
95;  his  superdlious  conduct  tow- 
ards  the  Peers,  95;    his   retire- 
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ment  fipom  office,  100;  his  policy 
violated,  101;  resigns  the  privy 
seal.  100;  state  of  parties  and  of 
public  affairs  nti  his  recovery,  100, 
101;  his  political  relations,  103; 
his  eloquence  not  suited  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  104;  opposed  the 
recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  107;  his  last 
appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
108,  229;  his  death,  109,  230;  re- 
flections on  his  fall,  109;  his  fu- 
neral in  Westminster  Abbe^,  110; 
compared  with  Mirabeau,  iii.  72, 
73. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  (the  Fecond),  vi. 
230;  made  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, 276. 

Cherbourg,  guns  taken  from,  iii.  245. 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  his  dismissal  by 
Walpole,  iii.  204;  prospectus  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary  addressed  to 
him,  vi.  187, 188;  puffs  it  in  the 
World,  194. 

Cheyte  Sing,  a  vassal  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Bengal,  v.  75;  his 
laiige  revenue  and  suspected  treas- 
ure, 79;  Hastings's  polinrin  desir- 
ing to  punish  him.  80-85;  his 
treatment  made  the  successful 
charge  against  Hasthigs,  118. 

Chillingworth,  his  opinion  on  apos- 
tolical succession,  iv.  172;  became 
a  Catholic  from  conviction,  306. 

Chinese  (the)  compared  to  the  Ro- 
mans under  Diocletian,  i.  415, 
416. 

Chinsurab,  Dutch  settlement  on  the 
Hoogley,  iv.  230;  its  siege  by  the 
English  and  capitulation,  259*. 

Chivalry,  its  form  in  Languedoc  in 
the  12th  century,  iv.  308,  309. 

Cholmondeley,  Mrs.,  v.  271. 

Christchurch  College,  Oxford,  its  re- 
pute after  the  Revolution,  iv.  108; 
issues  a  new  edition  of  the  letters 
of  Phalaris,  iv.  108;  vi.  116,  118; 
its  condition  under  Atterbuiy,  vi. 
121, 122. 

Christianity,  its  alliance  with  the 
ancient  philosophy,  iii.  444;  light 
in  which  it  was  regarded  by  the 
Italians  at  the  Reformation,  iv. 
316;  its  effect  upon  mental  activ- 
ity; i.  416. 

Christophe,  vi.  890.  391. 

Church  (the),  in  tne  time  of  James 
IL.  i.  520. 


Church  (the),  Soutbey*s  Book  of,  U 
137. 

Church,  the  English,  persecutions  in 
her  name,  i.  443;  High  and  Low 
Church  parties,  V.  362;  vi.  119, 120. 

Church  of  England,  its  origin  and 
connection  with  the  state,  i.  452, 
453;  iv.  19Q;  its  condition  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.j  ii.  166;  en- 
deavor of  the  leading  Whigs  at 
the  Revolution  to  alter  its  Litur- 
^  and  Articles,  ii.  821;  iv.  178; 
Its  contest  with  the  Scotch  nation, 
322;  Mr.  Gladstone's  work  in  de- 
fence of  it,  iv.  116;  his  arguments 
for  its  being  the  pure  Catholic 
Church    of  Christ;    161-166;    its 

•  claims  to  apostolical  suocessioa 
discussed,  16o-178;  views  respect- 
ing its  alliance  with  the  state, 
183-193 ;  contrast  of  its  operatioDs 
during  the  two  generations  suc- 
ceeding the  Reformation,  with 
those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  331. 
338. 

Church  or  Rome,  its  alliance  with 
ancient  philosophy,  iii.  444;  causes 
of  its  success  and  vitality,  iv.  310, 
301;  sketch  of  its  history,  307- 
349. 

Churchill,  Charles,  i.  519;  vi.42.900. 

Cicero,  partial  itv  of  Dr.  Middieton 
towards,  iii.  340;  the  most  elo- 
quent and  skilful  of  advocates, 
340;  his  epistles  in  his  banishment, 
361;  his  opinion  of  the  study  of 
rhetoric,  472;  as  a  critic,  i.  142. 

Cider,  proposal  of  a  tax  on,  by  the 
Bute  administration,  vi.  50. 

Circumstances,  effect  of,  upon  char- 
acter, i.  3-22,  323,  325. 

"City  of  the  Violet  Crown,"  a  ftt- 
vorite  epithet  of  Athens,  i.  36, 
noU. 

Civil  privileges  and  political  power 
identical,  ii.  311. 

Civil  War  (the),  Cowley  and  Mil- 
ton's imaginarv  conversation 
about,  i.  112-138;  its  evils  the 
price  of  our  liber^,  243;  conduct 
of  the  Long  Parliament  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  470,  495,  496. 

Civilization,  only  peril  to  can  arise 
from  misgovernment,  ii.  41,  42; 
England's  progress  in,  due  to  the 
people,  187 ;  modem,  its  influence 
upon  philosophical  speculation,  I 
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Clarendon,  Lord,  his  history^  i.  424; 
his  character,  521,522;  bis  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  Hampden,  ii.  448, 
468,  472,  490,  493;  his  literary 
merit,  iii.  338  ;  his  position  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  iv.  29,  31-37,  38  ; 
his  faulty  style,  50;  his  opposition 
to  the  growing  power  of  the  Com- 
mons, 73  ;  his  temper,  74  ;  the 
charge  against  Christ-Churchmen 
of  garbling  his  history,  vi.  130. 

Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  iv.  303. 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  v.  309. 

Classics,  ancient,  celebrity  of,  i.  139 ; 
rarely  examined  on  just  principles 
of  criticism,  139 ;  love  of,  in  Italy 
in  the  14th  century,  278. 

Classical  studies,  their  advantages 
and  defects  considered,  vi.  347- 
354. 

Clavering,  General,  v.  35;  his  op- 
position to  Hastings,  40-47;  his 
appointment  as  Governor  General, 
64;  his  defeat,  56;  his  death,  57. 

Cleveland,  Duchess  of,  her  favor  to 
Wycherly  and  Churchill,  iv.  372, 
373. 

Clifford,  IxiTdy  his  character,  iv.  47 ; 
his  retirement,  55,  56 ;  his  talent 
for  debate,  72. 

CI  ire,  Lord,  review  of  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm's Life  of,  iv.  194-298;  his 
family  and  boyhood,  196, 197 ;  his 
shipment  to  India,  198;  his  arri- 
val at  Madras  and  position  there, 
200 ;  obtains  an  ensign's  commis- 
sion in  the  Company's  service, 
203 ;  his  attack,  capture,  and  de- 
fence of  Arcot,  215-219;  his  sub- 
sequent proceedings,  220,  221-228 ; 
his  mamage  and  return  to  Eng- 
land, 224;  his  reception,  225;  en- 
ters rariiament.  226 ;  return  to  In- 
dia, 228 ;  his  suDsequent  proceed- 
ings, 228.  236,  seq.f  his  conduct 
towards  Ormichund,  238,  241,247, 
248;  his  pecuniary  acquisitions, 
251;  his  transactions  with  Meer 
Jafiier,  240,  246,  254;  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Company's  pos- 
sessions in  Bengal,  2d5;'his  dis- 
persion of  Shah  Alum's  armjr, 
256,  267;  responsibility  of  his  posi- 
tion, 269 ;  his  return  to  England, 
260;  his  reception,  260,  261;  his 
proceedings  at  the  India  House, 
268,  266,  269;  nominated  Gover- 
nor of  the   British  possessions  in 


Bengal,  270;  his  arrival  at  Cal- 
cutta, 270;  suppresses  a  conspir- 
acy, 275.  276;  success  of  his  for- 
eign policy,  276;  his  return  to 
England,  279;  his  unpopularity 
and  its  causes,  279  285;  invested 
with  the  Grand  Croa^  of  the  Bath, 
292;  his  speech  in  his  defence, 
and  its  consequence,  289. 290, 202 ; 
his  life  in  retirement,  291;  reflec. 
tiuns  on  his  career,  ^;  failing  of 
liis  mind,  and  death  by  hia  owe 
hand,  296. 
Ciizia,  Machiavelli's,  i.  298. 
Clodius,  extensive   bribery  at  the 

trial  of,  iii.  421. 
"  Clouds  "  (the),  of  Aristophanes,  i 

888.  , 

Club-room,  Johnson's,  li.  425 ;  vi.  159. 
Coalition  of  Chatham  and  Newcas- 
tle, iii.  243. 
Cobham,  Lord^  his  malignity  tow- 

imis  Essex,  iii.  380. 
Coke,  Sir  £.,  his  conduct  towards 
Bacon,  iii.  357,  406;  his  opposition 
to  Bacon  in  Peacham's  case,  389, 
390;  his  experience  in  conducting 
state  prosecutions,  392;  his  re- 
moval from  the  Bench,  406;  his 
reconciliation  with  Buckingham, 
and  agreement  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  Buckingham's  broth- 
er, 406;  his  reconciliation  with 
Bacon,  408;  his  behavior  to  Ba- 
con at  his  trial,  427. 
Coleridge,  relative  "  correctness  '*  of 
his  poetry,  ii.  339 ;  Byron's  opin- 
ion of  him,  362;  his  satire  upon 
Pitt,  vi.  271. 
Coligni,  Gaspar  de,  reference  to,  vi. 

67. 
Collier,  Jeremy,  sketch  of  his  life,  iv. 
893-396;  lus  publication  on  the 
profaneness  of  the  English  stage, 
396-399;  his  controversy  with 
Congreve,  401,  uq. 
Colloquies  on  Society,  Souther's,  ii. 

132,  pUn  of  the  work.  141, 142. 
Collot,  D'Herbois,  v.  475,  489,  498, 

501,504,506,508,610. 
Colonies,  iii.  83;    question  of  the 
competent  of  Pariiament  to  tax 
them,  vi.  77,  78. 
Comedy  (the),   of   England,  effect 
of  the  writings  of  Congreve  and 
Sheridan  upon,  i.  295. 
Comedies,  Diyden's,  i.  360. 
Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Restoration, 
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W,  860-411 ;  have  exercised  a  great 
influenoe  on  the  human  mind,  851. 

Comines,  bis  testimony  to  the  good 
government  of  England,  ii.  434. 

Commerce  and  manufactures,  their 
extent  in  Italy  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, i.  276-277 ;  condition  of,  dur- 
ing the  war  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  iii.  247. 

Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the 
French,  v.  463,  466, 475-500. 

Conmions^  House  of,  increase  of  its 
power,  I.  532;  increase  of  its  pow- 
er by  and  since  the  Bevolutioo, 
iii.  m. 

Commonwealth,  iv.  365,  §eq. 

Comus,  Milton's,  i.  215,  218. 

Conceits  of  Petrarch,  i.  89,  90;  of 
Shak^peare  and  the  writers  of  his 
age,  342-344,  347. 

Cond^,  Marsha],  compared  with 
Clive,iv.  297. 

Condensation,  bad  effect  of  enforced 
upon  composition,  i.  152. 

Coiidorcet,  v.  452,  475. 

Con  flans.  Admiral,  hb  defeat  by 
Uawke,  iii.  245. 

Congreve,  his  birth  and  early  life, 
Iy.  387 ;  sketch  of  his  career  at  the 
Temple,  388;  his  "  Old  Bachelor,** 
389;  ''Double  Dealer,*'  390;  suc- 
cess of  his  **  Love  for  Love,*'  391; 
his  *' Mourning  Bride,**  392;  his 
controversy  with  Collier,  397, 400- 
403;  his  "Way  of  the  WorW,*' 
403;  his  hUer  years,  404,  405;  his 
position  among  men  of  letters, 
406;  his  attachment  to  Mrs.  Brace- 
girdle,  407;  his  friendship  with 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  406; 
his  death  and  capricious  will.  408; 
bis  funeral  in  Westminster  Aobey, 
409;  cenotaph  to  his  memory  at 
Stowe,  409 ;  analogy  between  him 
and  Wycherley,  410. 

(/ongreve  and  Sheridan,  effect  of 
their  works  upon  the  comedy  of 
England,  i.  295;  contrasted  with 
Shakspeare,  295. 

Conquests  of  the  British  arms  in 
1758-60,  iii.  244,  245. 

Constance,  council  of,  put  an  end  to 
the  Wickliffe  schism,  iv.  313. 

Constantinople,  mental  stagnation 
in,  i.  417. 

C*>on8titution  (the),  of  England,  iu  the 
15tli  and  18th  centuries,  compar- 
ed with  those  of  other  European 


states,  i.  476,  477;  the  arKuiuent 
that  it  would  be  destioyed  by  ad- 
mitting the  Jews  to  power,  307, 
308;  its  theory  in  rcsnect  to  the 
three  branches  of  the  legijilature 
ii.  25,  26,  V.  416. 

Constitutional  government,  decline 
of,  on  the  Continent,  early  in  the 
17th  century,  i.  481. 

Constitutional  History  of  Engiand, 
review  of  HaIlam*K,  i.  433-543. 

Constitutional  Royalists  in  the  reigu 
ofChariesI.,].  474-483. 

Convention,  the  French,  v.  449- 
475. 

Conversation,  the  source  of  logical 
inaccuracy,  i.  148,  383,  384;  im- 
aginary, between  Cowley  and  Mil- 
ton touching  the  great  Civil  War, 
112-138. 

Conway,  Henry,  vi.  62;  Secretary 
of  State  under  Lord  Kockingham, 
74;  returns  to  his  position  under 
Chatham,  91-95 ;  sank  into  insig- 
nificance 100. 

Conway,  Marshal,  his  character,  iv. 
260. 

Cooke,  Sir  Anthony,  his  learning, 
iii.  349. 

Cooperation,  advantages  of,  iv.  184. 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  v.  61 ;  his  character 
and  conduct  in  council.  61,  ^;  his 
great  victory  of  Porto  Novo,  74. 

Corah,  ceded  to  the  Mogul,  v.  27. 

Cordav.  Charlotte,  v.  466. 

Comeille,  his  treatment  by  the 
French  Academy,  i.  33. 

**  Correctness  *'  in  the  fine  arts  and  in 
the  sciences,  ii.  339-343 ;  iu  paint- 
ing, 343 ;  what  is  meant  by  it  in 
peltry,  339-343. 

Corruption,  parliamentary,  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  Tudors,  iii.  168;  its 
extent  in  the  reigns  of  George  I. 
and  II.,  vi.  21-23. 

Corsica  given  up  to  France,  vi.  100. 

Cossim bazar,  its  situation  and  im- 
portance, V.  7. 

Cottabus,  a  Greek  game,  i.  30,  note. 

Council  of  York,  ita  abolition^  ii.  469. 

Countiy  Wife  of  Wydieriev,  it«char> 
acter  and  merits,  iv.  37$;  whence 
borrowed,  385. 

Courtenay,  Rt  Hon.  T.  P.,  review  ef 
his  Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, iv  1-115;  his  concessions  t^ 
Dr.  Lingard  in  regard  to  the  Triplf 
Alliance,  41 ;  his  opinion  of  Teiu 
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pie's  proposed  new  coondl,  65;  hU 
error  as  to  Temple's  residence,  100, 
mote. 

Cousinhood,  nickname  of  the  official 
members  of  the  Temple  family,  iv. 
13. 

Couthon,  V.  466,  475,  498. 

Covenant,  the  Scotch,  ii.  460. 

Covenanters,  (the),  their  conclosion 
of  treaty  with  Charles  1.,  ii.  460. 

Coventry.  Lady,  v.  262. 

CowleVf' dictum  of  Denham  concern- 
ing bim,  i.  203;  deficient  in  imagi- 
nation, 211;  his  wit,  iii.  162,  v. 
375;  Ids  admiration  of  Bacon,  iii. 
492,  493;  imaginary  conversation 
between  him  and  Milton  about  the 
Civil  War,  i.  112-138. 

Cowper,  Earl,  keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  V.  361. 

Cowper,  William,  ii.  349;  his  praise 
of  Pope,  351 ;  his  fViendship  with 
Warren  Hastings,  v.  5 ;  neglected 
by  Pitt,  vi.  261. 

Cox,  Archdeacon,  his  eulogium  on 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  iii.  173. 

Coyer,  Abbe,  his  imitation  of  Vol- 
taire, V.  377. 

Crabbe,  George,  vi.  261. 

Craggs,  Secretary,  iii.  227 ;  succeeds 
Addison,  v.  413;  Addition  dedi- 
cates his  works  to  him,  418. 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  estimate  of  his 
character,  i.  448,  449. 

Crebillon,  tne  younger,  iii.  155. 

Crisis,  Steele's,  v.  403. 

Crisp,  Samuel,  his  eariy  career,  ▼. 
259;  his  tragedy  of  Virginia,  261; 
his  retirement  and  seclusion,  264; 
his  friendship  with  the  Bumeys, 
265;  his  gratification  at  the  suc- 
cess of  Mjss  Bumey's  first  work, 
269;  his  advice  to  ner  upon  her 
comedy,  273;  his  applause  of  her 
"  Cecilia,"  275. 

(yriticism.  Literary,  principles  of,  not 
universally  recognized,  i.  21;  rare- 
ly applied  to  the  examination  of 
the  ancient  classics,  139 ;  causes  of 
its  failure  when  so  applied,  143; 
success  in.  of  Aristotle,  140;  Dio- 
oyiius,  141;  Quintilian^  141,  142; 
Liooginus,  142,  143;  Cicero,  142; 
ludicrous  instance  of  French  criti- 
cism, 144;  ill  success  of  classical 
sdiolars  who  have  risen  above  ver- 
ImiI  criticism,  144;  their  lack  of 
taste  and  Judgment,  144;  manner 


in  which  criticism  is  to  be  exer* 
cised  upon  oratorical  efforts,  149, 
151 ;  criticism  upon  Dante,  55-79 ; 
Petrarcli,  80-99;  a  rude  state  of 
society,  favorable  to  genius,  but 
not  to  criticism,  57,  58,  325;  groat 
writers  are  bad  critics,  76,  328;  ef- 
fect of  upon  poetr>',  338 ;  its  earlier 
stages,  838, 339 ;  remarks  on  John- 
son's <M>de  ofj  ii.  417. 

Critics  professional,  their  influence 
over  tne  reading  public,  ii.  196. 

Groker,  Mr.,  his  edition  or  Boswell'f 
Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  reviewed,  ii. 
368-426. 

Cromwell  and  Charles,  choice  be- 
tween, ii.  496. 

CroVnwell  and  Napoleon,  remarks  on 
Mr.  Ilallam's  parallel  between,  i 
604-510. 

Cromwell,  Henry,  description  of,  iv. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  elevation  to 
power,  i.  502;  his  character  as  a 
legislator,  504;  as  a  general,  504: 
his  administration  and  itA  resulti*, 
509,  510;  embarked  with  Hamp- 
den for  America,  but  not  nufiered 
to  proceed,  ii.  459;  his  qualities, 
496;  his  administration,  iii.  286, 
292;  treatment  of  his  remains, 
289;  his  ability  displayed  in  Ire- 
land, iv.  25-27;  anecdote  of  his 
sitting  for  his  portrait,  v.  2. 

Cromwell,  Ricbaird,  vi.  15. 

Crown  (the)  veto  by,  on  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, i.  487,  488,  iU  control 
over  the  army,  489;  its  power  in 
the  16th  century,  iii.  15;  curtail- 
ment of  its  prerogatives,  169-171 ; 
Its  power  predominant  nt  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  iv.  70; 
decline  of  its  power  during  the 
Pensionary  Parliament,  71, 72;  its 
long  contest  with  the  Parliament 

?ut  an  end  to  by  the  Revolution, 
8;  see  abo  Prerogative. 
Crusades  (the),  their  beneficial  efiect 

upon  Italy,  i.  275. 
Crusoe,  RoLinson,  the  work  of  an 
uneducated  genius,  i.  57 ;  its  efiect 
upon  the  imaginations  of  children, 

Culpeper,  Mr.,  ii.  474. 

Cumberiand,  the  dramatist,  his  man- 
ner of  acknowledging  literary 
merit,  V.  270. 

Cumberiand.  Duke  of,  iv.  260;  the 
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confidential  friend  of  Henry  Fox, 
vi.  44;  confided  in  by  George  III., 
67;  his  character,  67;  mediated 
between  the  king  and  the  Whigs, 
68,  69.     ' 

D. 

Dacier,  Madame,  r.  338. 

D'Alembert.  i.  23;  Horace  "Wali-ole's 
opinion  or  him,  iii.  156. 

Dallas,  Chief  Justice,  one  of  the 
counsel  for  Hastings  on  his  trial, 
V.  127. 

I  )anby,  Earl,  iii.  169 ;  his  connection 
with  Temple,  abilities  and  charac- 
ter, iv.  57 ;  impeached  and  sent  to 
the  Tower,  62;  owed  his  office  and 
dukedom  to  his  talent  in  debate,  72. 

Dan^r,  public,  a  certain  amount  of, 
will  warrant  a  retrospective  law, 
ii.  470. 

DantCj  criticism  upon,  i.  55-79;  the 
earliest  and  greatest  writer  of  his 
country,  55;  first  to  attempt  com- 
position in  the  Italian  hinguage, 
56;  admired  in  his  own  and  ue 
following  age,  58;  but  without  due 
appreciation,  59,  329,  330;  unable 
to  appreciate  himself,  58 ;  Sismon- 
di*8  remark  about  him,  58;  his 
own  age  unable  to  comprehend 
the  Divine  Comedy,  59;  batl  con- 
sequence to  Italian  literature  of 
the  neglect  of  his  style  down  to 
tlie  time  of  Alfieri,  60,  61;  period 
of  his  birth,  62;  characteristics  of 
his  native  city,  63,  64;  his  rela- 
tions to  his  age,  66 ;  his  personal 
history,  66;  his  religious  fervor, 
66 ;  his  gloomy  temperament,  67 ; 
his  Divine  Comedy,  67,  220,  277; 
his  description  of  Heaven  inferior 
to  those  of  Hell  or  Pumtoty,  67 ; 
his  reality  the  source  ofhis  power, 
68,  69;  compared  with  Milton,  68, 
69, 220 ;  his  metaphors  and  com- 
parisons, 70-72 ;  little  impressed  by 
the  forms  of  the  external  woria 
72,  74;  dealt  mostly  with  tht 
sterner  passions,  74;  except  in  the 
storv  of  Rimini,  74;  his  use  of  the 
ancient  mythoIog\%  75,  76;  igno- 
rant of  the  Greek  language,  76; 
his  style,  77,  78;  his  translators, 
78.  79';  his  admiration  of  writers 
interior  to  himself,  329 ;  of  Virgil, 
829;  "  correctness,"  of  his  poetoy, 
ii.  338;  story  from,  vi.  3. 


Danton,  compared  with  Bar^re,  r. 
426;  his  death,  481,  482. 

D'Arblay,  Madame,  review  off  her 
Diary  and  Letters,  v.  248-320 ;  wida 
celeGrity  of  her  name,  248;  her 
V'l&TVj  250;  her  ikmily,  250,  251. 
her  birth  and  education,  252-234; 
her  father's  social  position,  254- 
257;  her  first  literary  efibri!*,  258; 
her  friendship  with  Sir.  Crtj*..,  259, 
265 ;  publication  of  her  **  Evelina,'* 
266,  288;  her  comedy,  "  The  Wit- 
lings," 273,  274;  her  second  novtl, 
"Cecilia,"  275;  death  of  her  fnenda 
Crisp  and  Johnson,  275,  276;  her 
regard  for  Mrs.  Delany,  276;  her 
interview  with  the  king'and  <}ueeo, 
277,278;  accepts  the  situation  of 
keeper  of  the  robes,  279;  sketch 
of  her  life  in  this  position,  279- 
287 ;  attends  at  Warren  Hastings* 
trial,  288;  her  espousal  of  the 
cause  of  Hastings,  288 ;  her  incivil- 
ity to  Windham  and  Burke,  2^ 
289;  her  sufferings  during  her 
kecpership,  290, 294-300;  her  mar- 
riage, ana  close  of  the  Diaiy,  901; 
publication  of  **  Camilla,**'  302; 
subsequent  events  in  her  Ufe.  302, 
303;  publication  of  **  The  Wan- 
derer,^* 303;  her  death,  303;  char- 
acter of  her  writings,  303-318; 
change  in  her  style,  311-314;  spec- 
imens of  her  three  styles,  315, 
316;  failure  of  her  later  works, 
318;  service  she  rendered  to  the 
English  novel,  319,  320. 

DashwooiL  Sir  Francis,  Chancellor 
of  the  £xche<|ner  under  Bute,  vi. 
36;  his  inefficiency,  51. 

David.  d'An^ers,  his  memoirs  of 
Barere  reviewed,  v.  423-539. 

Davies,  Tom,  ii.  384. 

Davila,  one  of  Hampden*8  favorite 
authors,  ii.  450. 

Daylesford,  site  of  the  estate  of  the 
Hastings  family,  v.  5;  its  purchase 
and  adornment  by  Hastings,  142. 

De  Angmentis  Scicntianim.  by  Ba- 
con, iii.  388,  433. 

Debates  in  Parliament,  efilects  of 
their  publication,  i.  538. 

Debt,  the  national,  effect  of  its  abro- 

fation,  ii.   153;  En^and's  capa- 
ilities  in  respect  to  it,  ii.  186. 
Declaration  of  Right,  iii.  317. 
"Declaration  of  the  Practices  and 
Treasons  attemptetl  and  commit- 
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ted  bv  Robert  Earl  of  Essex/*  by 
l^rd  liacon,  iii.  373. 

Dedications,  litemiyf  more  honest 
than  formerly,  ii.  191. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  *i.  57. 

De  Guides,  v.  256. 

DelanyJDr.,  his  connection  with  Swift, 
V.  276 ;  his  widow,  and  her  fovor 
with  the  roval  family^  276,  277. 

Delhi,  its  splendor  during  the  Mo- 
gul empire,  iv.  204. 

Delium.  battle  of,  ir.  21. . 

l)emer\nlle,  v.  621. 

Democracy,  violence  in  its  advocates 
induces  reaction,  iii.  11;  pore, 
characteristics  of,  i.  513,  514. 

Democritus  the  reputed  inventor  of 
the  arch,  iii.  438;  Bacon*8  estimate 
of  him,  439. 

Demosthenes,  Johnson^s  remaric,  that 
ho  spoke  to  a  people  of  brutes,  i. 
146;  transcribed  Thuc^'dides  six 
times,  147 ;  he  and  his  contempo- 
rary orators  compared  to  the  Ital- 
ian Condottieri,  156;  Hitford's 
misrepresentation  of  him,  191-193, 
195, 197 ;  perfection  of  his  speeches, 
376;  his  remark  about  oribery, 
iii.  428. 

Denham,  dictum  of,  concerning 
Cowley,  i.  203;  illustration  fh>m, 
1.61. 

Denmark,  contrast  of  its  progress 
to  the  retrogression  of  Portugal, 
iv.  340. 

Dennis,  John,  his  attack  upon  Addi- 
son's "Cato,"  V.  393;  Pope's  nar- 
rative of  his  Frenzy,  394,  396. 

"Deserted  Village'*^  (the).  Gold- 
smith's, vi.  162, 163. 

Desmoulin's  Camille,  v.  483. 

Devonshire,  Duchess  of,  v.  126. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  forms  an  ad- 
ministration after  the  resignation 
of  Newcastle,  iii.  235;  Lord 
Chamberlain  under  Bute,  vi.  88; 
dismissed  from  his  lord-lieutenan- 
cv,  47^;  his  son  invited  to  court  by 
the  king,  71. 

Dewey,  Dr.,  his  views  upon  slavery 
ir.  the  West  Indies,  vi.  393,  401. 

Diary  and  Letters  of  liadame 
D'Arblay,  reviewed,  v.  248-320. 

Dice,  i.  13,  note, 

Dionysius,  of  Halicamassus,  i.  141, 
413. 

Dion\*sius,  tx-rant  of  Syracuse,  i. 
178;  V.  143. 


Discussion,  free,  its  tendency,  ii.  167. 

Dissent,  its  extent  in  the*  time  ol 
Charles  I.,  ii.  168;  cause  of,  in 
England,  iv.  333 ;  avoidance  of  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  334  ;  see 
also  Church  of  England. 

Dissenters  (the),  examination  of  the 
reasoning  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
their  exclusion  trom  civil  offices, 
iv.  147-155. 

Disturbances,  public,  during  Gren- 
ville's  administration,  vi.  70. 

Divine  Right,  i.  236. 

Division  of  labor,  its  necessity,  iv. 
123;  illustration  of  the  effecU  o< 
disregarding  it,  123. 

Dodington,  Bubb,  vi.  13;  his  kind* 
ness  to  Johnson,  191. 

Donne,  John,  comparison  of  his 
wit  with  Horace  Walpole's,  iii. 
163. 

Dorset,  the  Earl  of,  i.  350;  the  pa- 
tron of  literature  in  the  reign  of 
Charies  IL,  ii.  400;  iv.  376. 

Double  Dealer,  by  Congreve,  its  re- 
ception, iv.  390 ;  his  defence  of  its 
profaneness,  401. 

Dougan,  John,  his  report  on  the  cap- 
tured negroes,  vi.362;  his  human- 
ity, 363;  his  return  home  and 
death,  363 ;  Major  Morly's  charges 
against  him,  376. 

Dover,  Lord,  review  of  his  edition  of 
Horace  Walpole's  Letters  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  iii.  143-193 ;  ue 
Walpole,  Sir  Horace. 

Dowdcswell,  Mr..  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  imaer  Lord  Rocking- 
ham, Vi.  74. 

Drama  (the),  its  origin  in  Greece,  i. 
216 ;  caoses  of  its  dissolute  charac- 
ter soon  after  the  Restoration,  iv. 
366;  changes  of  style  which  it  ni- 
quires,  i.  365. 

Dramas,  Greek,  compared  with  the 
English  plays  of  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth, ii.  339. 

Dramatic  art,  the  unities  violate<l  in 
all  the  great  masterpieces  of,  ii.  34 1 . 

Dramatic  literature  shows  the  state 
of  contemporaiy  religious  opinion, 
iii.  29. 

Dramatic  Works  (the),  of  Wycher- 
ley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and 
Farquhar,  review  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
edition  of,  iv.  350-411. 

Dramatists  of  the  EUizabethan  age, 
characteristics  of,  i.  344-346;  man- 
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ner  in  which  they  treat  religiouB 
subjects,  iii.  29. 

Drogneda,  Countess  of,  her  character, 
acquaintance  with  Wycherley,  ana 
marriage,  iv.  376 ;  its  consequences, 
377. 

Dryden,  John,  review  of  his  works, 
I.  321-375;  nis  rank  among  poets, 
321;  highest  in  the  second  rank  of 
poets,  367 ;  his  characteristics,  821; 
his  relations  to  his  times,  321,  822, 
351;  greatest  of  the  critical  poets, 
351,  367;  characteristics  of  the 
different  stages  in  his  literaiy 
career,  352;  the  yew  1678  the 
date  of  the  change  in  his  manner, 
352;  his  Annuft  Mirabilis,  853-355; 
he  resembles  Lucan,  855 ;  charac- 
teristics of  his  rliyming  plays, 
355-361, 368;  his  comic  characters, 
356;  the  women  of  his  comedies, 
356;  of  his  tragedies,  357, 358;  his 
tragic  characters,  356,  357;  his 
violations  of  historical  proprietor, 
358;  and  of  nature,  359;  his  tragi- 
comedies, 359;  his  skill  in  uw 
management  of  the  heroic  conp- 
lets,  360:  his  comedies,  360;  his 
tragedies,  360,361;  his  bombast, 
361,  362;  his  imitations  of  the  ear- 
lier dramatists  nnsuccessful,  862, 
364;  his  Song  of  the  Fairies,  864; 
his  second  manner^  365.  367 ;  the 
improvement  in  his  plavs,  365; 
his  power  of  reasoning  fn  verse, 
366,  368;  ceased  to  write  for  the 
suge.  367;  after  his  death  Eng- 
lish literature  retrograded,  367; 
his  command  of  language,  867; 
excellences  of  his  style,  368;  his 
appreciation  of  his  contemporaries, 
369;  and  others,  iv.  389;  of  Ad- 
dison and  of  Milton,  i.  369, 370;  his 
dedications,  369,  370;  his  taste, 
370,  371;  his  carelessness,  371; 
the  Hind  and  the  Panther,  871, 
372  ;  Absalom  and  Ahithophel, 
372,  iv.  83-85;  his  resemblance 
to  .1  uvenal  and  to  Boileau,  i.  372, 
373;  his  part  in  the  political  dis- 
putes of  his  times,  373;  the  Ode 
on  St.  Cecilia^s  Dav,  374 ;  general 
characteristics  of  liis  style.  374, 
375 ;  his  merits  not  adequately  an- 
precuted  in  his  own  day,  ii.  191; 
alleged  improvement  in  English 
poetry  since  his  time,  347;  the 
connecting   link    of  the    literary 


schools  of  James  I.  and  Anne,  355; 
his  excuse  for  the  indecency  and 
immorality  of  his  writings,  iv.  355; 
his  friendship  for  Congreve  and 
lines  upon  his  Double  Ileaier,  390; 
censured  by  Jeremy  Collier,  398, 
400;  Addison*s  complimentary 
verses  to  him,  v.  322;  and  critical 
pre£u!e  to  his  translation  of  the 
Qeorgics.  335;  the  original  of  hb 
Father  Dominic,  i.  296. 

Dublin,  Archbishop  iff,  his  work  on 
I^iOgic,  iii.  477. 

Dumont,  M.,  his  Recollections  of  Mi- 
rabeau  reviewedj  iii.  37-74;  his 
general  characteristics,  37,  41 ;  his 
views  upon  the  French  Kevolu- 
tkm,  41,  43,  44,  46;  bis  services  in 
it^47;  his  personal  character,  74; 
his  style,  73,  74;  his  opinion  that 
Bnrke*s  work  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution had  saved  Eorope.  44,  264; 
as  the  interpreter  of  Bentoam,  38- 
40,  153. 

Dumourier,  v.  453,  462,  481. 

Dandas,  Mr.,  his  character,  and  hos- 
tility to  Hastings,  v.  108,  120; 
eulogizes  Pitt,  vi.  234;  becomes 
his  most  useful  assistant  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  347 ;  patron- 
ises Bums,  261. 

^^Duodecim  Scriptie,*'  a  Roman 
g^me,  i.  4,  note. 

Dnpleix,  governor  of  Pondicherrv, 
his  gigantic  scliemes  for  ^ttabli^b- 
ing  French  influence  in  India,  iv. 
202,  209,  212,  220,  223,  228;  bb 
death,  228,  294. 

Dnroc,  v.  522. 


East  India  Company,  its  absolute 
authority  in  India,  iii.  246;  iti 
condition  when  Clive  first  went  to 
India,  198-200;  its  war  with  the 
French  East  India  Company,  202; 
increase  of  its  power,  220:  ii^ 
fkctories  In  Bengal,  230;  fortuD<rt 
made  by  its  servants  in  Bengal, 
365,  266;  its  servants  transferred 
into  diplomatists  and  generals,  v. 
8;  nature  of  its  government  and 
power,  16, 17 ;  rights  of  the  Nabob 
of  Quae  over  Benares  ceded  to  it 
75;  its  financial  embarrassments, 
80;  Fox*s  proposed  alteration  in 
its  charter,  vi.  244-347. 

Ecclesiastical  commission  (tlie),iii.  16 
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Ecclefiastiee,  fondness  of  the  old  dm- 
nuitUts  for  the  character  of.  iii.  29. 

Eden,  pictures  of,  in  old  Bibles,  ii. 
343;  painting  of,  by  a  girted 
master,  343. 

£dinbui]gh,  comparison  of  with  Flor- 
ence, iv.  340. 

Education  in  England  in  the  16th 
century,  iii.  354;  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  promoting  it,  iv.  182, 
183;  principles  of  should  be  pro- 
^ssive,  VI.  343,  344;  character- 
istics of  in  the  Universities,  344, 
345,  355-360;  classical,  iU  ad- 
vantages and  defects  diticassed, 
346-354. 

Kducation  in  Italy  in  tha  14th 
century,  i.  277. 

Egerton,  his  charge  of  cormption 
against  Bacon,  lii.  413;  Bacon's 
decision  against  him  after  receive 
in^  his  present,  430. 

Egotism,  why  so  unpopular  in  oon- 
versatlon,  and  so  popular  in 
writing,  i.  81,  82,  ii.  865. 

Eldou,  Lord,  vi.  422,  426. 

Elephants,  use  of,  in  war  in  India, 
iv.  218. 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  i.  49-54;  Al- 
cibiades  suspected  of  having  as- 
sisted at  a  mock  celebration  of,  49, 
note  ;  crier  and  torch-bearer  im- 
|>ortant  functionaries  at  celebra- 
tion of,  53,  noU. 

**  Eleven  "  (the),  police  of  Athens,  i. 
34,  nofe. 

laiot.  Sir  John,  ii.  446-448;  his 
treatise  on  Government,  449;  died 
a  martyr  to  liberty,  451. 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  fiUlacy  enter- 
tained respecting  the  persecutions 
under  her,  i.  439-441;  her  penal 
lawH,  441;  arguments  in  favor  of, 
on  the  head  of  persecution,  apply 
with  more  force  to  Marv,  450-452; 
condition  of  the  working  classes 
in  her  reign, 'ii.  175,  437;  her 
rapid  advance  of  (Decil,  iii.  8; 
eliaracter  of  her  government,  16, 
18,  22,  32;  a  persecutor  though 
herself  indifferent,  31, 32;  hereany 
notice  of  Lord  Bacon,  iii.  353 ;  her 
favor  towards  Essex,  361 ;  factions 
at  the  close  of  her  reign,  362,  363, 
382;  her  pride  and  temper,  370, 
397;  and  death,  383;  progress  in 
knowledge  since  her  days,  iv. 
302:  her  Protestantism  328. 


Ellenborough,  Lord,  one  of  the 
counsel  lor  Hastings  on  his  trial, 
V.  127 ;  his  proclamations,  472. 

Ellis,  Wclbore,  vi.  235. 

Elpliinstone,  Lord,  iv.  298. 

Elwes,  V.  309. 

Elwood,  Milton's  Quaker  friend, 
allusion  to,  i.  265. 

Emigration  of  Puritans  to  America, 
ii.  459. 

Emigration  from  England  to  IreUnd 
under  Cromwell,  iv.  26. 

Empires,  extensive,  often  more  flour- 
ishing after  a  little  pruning,  iii.  83. 

England,  her  progress  in  civilization 
due  to  the  people,  ii.  190;  her 
physical  and  moral  condition  in 
the  15th  century,  434,  485;  never 
so  rich  and  powerful  as  since  the 
loss  of  her  American  colonies,  iii. 
83;  conduct  of,  in  reference  to  the 
Spanish  succession,  103, 104;  suc- 
cessive steps  of  her  progress,  iii. 
279-281;  influence  ot  her  revolu- 
tion on  the  human  race,  281,  321 ; 
her  situation  at  the  Restoration 
compared  with  France  at  the 
restoration  of  Louis  XYIII.,  282- 
284;  her  situation  in  1678,  290, 
293,  301;  character  of  her  public 
men  at  the  latter  part  of  the  17  th 
century,  iv.  11;  diflierence  in  her 
situation  under  Charles  II.,  and 
under  the  Protectorate,  32;  her 
fertility  in  heroes  and  statesmen, 
176;  how  her  history  should  be 
written  bv  u  perfect  historian,  i. 
428-432;  '  characteristics  of  her 
liberty,  899;  her  strength  con- 
trasted with  that  of  France,  ii.  24 ; 
condition  of  her  middle  classes, 
Ti.  423, 424. 

English  (the),  in  the  16th  century  a 
free  people,  iii.  18,19;  their  char- 
acter, iii.  292,  300. 

English  language,  iv.  308. 

English  literature  of  that  aj^e,  i.  341, 
342;  effect  of  foreign  mnueneea 
upon,  349,  350. 

English  plays  of  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth, i.  344-346,  ii.  339. 

*'  Englishman,"  Steele's,  v.  403. 

Enlightenment,  its  increase  in  the 
world  not  necessarilr  unfavorable 
to  Catholicism,  iv.  3^1. 

Enthusiasts,  dealings  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  Eng> 
land  with  them.  iv.  331-336. 
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EpicureuDS,  their  peculiar  doctrines, 
iii.  443. 

Epicurus,  the  lines  on  his  pedestal, 
iii.  443. 

Epistles,  Petrarch's,  i.  98, 99 ;  address- 
ed to  the  dead  and  the  unborn,  99. 

Epitaphs,  Latin,  ii.  417. 

Epithets,  use  of  b}'  Homer,  i.  354;  by 
the  old  ballad-Mrriters,  354. 

Ercilla,  Alonzo  de,  a  soldier  as  well 
as  a  poet,  iii.  81. 

K^my  on  Government,  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  iv.  50; 'by  James 
Mills,  ii.  5-51. 

EssaTs,  Bacon's,  value  of  them,  iii. 

367,  388,  433,  481,  491. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  iii.  36 ;  his  character, 
popularitv  and  favor  with  Eliza- 
beth, iii.*361,  364,  373;  his  ])oliti- 
cal  conduct,  364;  his  friendship  for 
Bacon;365,  366,  373,  397;  his  con- 
versation with  Robert  Cecil,  365; 
pleads  ibr  Bacon's  marriage  ¥rith 
IMy  Hatton,  368,  406;  his  expe- 
dition to  Spain.  367;  his  faults, 

368,  369,  397;  decline  of  his  for- 
tunes, 368;  his  administration  in 
Ireland,  369;  Bacon's  faithlessness 
to  him,  369-^71;  his  trial  and  ex- 
ecution, 871,  373;  i) ingratitude  of 
Bacon  towards  him,  a69-<380,  898; 
feeling  of  King  James  towards 
him,  ^4 ;  his  resemblance  to  Buck- 
ingham, 397. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  {terap.  Ch.  I.,)  ii. 
489-491. 

Etherege,  Sir  Geor^,  iv.  353. 

Eu^ne  of  Savoy,  1. 143. 

Euripides,  his  mother  an  herb-wom- 
an, i.  45,  notet  his  lost  plays,  45; 
Quotation  from,  50,  51;  attacked 
for  the  immorality  of  one  of  his 
verses,  51,  fwie;  his  mytholo^, 
75 ;  Quintilian's  admiration  of  him, 
141;  Milton's,  217;  emendation  of 
a  passage  of,  ii.  381,  note ;  his  char- 
acteristics, vi.  352. 

Europe,  state  of,  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  iii.  135;  want  of  union 
in,  to  arrest  the  designs  of  Lewis 
XI N  ,  iv.  35;  the  distractions  of, 
suspended  for  a  short  time  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen,  60;  its  prog- 
ress during  the  last  seven  cen- 
turies, 307. 

Evelina,  Madame  D'Arblay^s,  spe- 
cimen of  herstvhs  from,  v.  315, 316. 

Evelyn,  iv.  31,  48. 


Evils,  natural  and  national,  iL  158. 
Exchequer,  fraud  of  the  Cabal  nis* 

istiy  in  closing  it,  iv.  53. 
Exdusiveness  of  the  Greeks,  i.  41] 

412;  of  the  Romans,  413-416. 


Fable  (a),  of  Pilpaj,  ii.  188. 

Fairfax,  reserved  ror  him  and  Citmb- 
weU  to  terminate  the  civil  war,  ii. 
491. 

Falkland,  Lord,  his  conduct  in  re- 
spect to  the  bill  of  attainder  against 
Strafford,  i.  466;  his  character  as 
a  politician,  483;  at  the  head  of 
the  coastitntional  Rovalista,  iL 
474. 

Family  Compact  (the),  between 
France  and  Spain,  iii.  138;  ri.  S9. 

Fanaticism,  not  altogether  evil,  i.  64. 

Faust,  i.  363. 

Favorites,  royal,  always  odious,  vl 
38. 

Female  Quixote  (the),  v.  319. 

F^n^lon,  the  nature  of  and  standard 
of  morality  hi  his  Telemachus,  ir. 
359,  iii.  60-62. 

Ferdinand  II.,  his  devotion  to  Ca- 
tholicism, iv.  329. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  resemblance  be- 
tween him  and  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land, ii.  488. 

Fictions,  literary,  i.  267. 

Fidelity,  touching  instance  of,  in  the 
Sepoys  towards  CUve,  iv.  216. 

Fielding,  his  contempt  for  Richard- 
son, V.  261;  case  from  his  "Ame- 
lia," analo«:ous  to  Addison's  treats 
ment  of  Steele,  370 ;  quotatioc 
from,  illustrative  of  the  efl^ect  oi 
C^rnck's  acUng,  i.  332. 

Filicaja  Vincenaio,  v.  360. 

Finance,  Southey's  theory  of,  ii.  150- 
155. 

Finch,  Chief  Justice  to  Charles  [., 
U.  456;  fled  to  Holland,  469. 

Fine  Arts  (the),  encouragement  of, 
in  Italy,  in  the  14th  centuiy,  i. 
277;  causes  of  their  decline  in 
England  after  the  civil  war,  iii. 
157;  government  should  pmniote 
them,  iv.  184. 

Fletcher,  the  dramatist,  iv.  356,  368, 
vi.  362. 

Fletcher,  of  Saltnna,  vi.  388,  389. 

Fleury,  v.  170,  172. 

Fbre'nce,  i.  63,  64;    diflTerciice  be- 
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tween  a  soldier  of,  and  one  belong- 
'  ing  to  a  standing  armyf  64;  state 
of,  in  the  14th  centurj^,  276-277; 
its  History,  by  Machiavelli,  317; 
compared  with*  £dinburgh,  iv.  340. 

Fluxions,  i.  324. 

Foote,  Charles,  his  stage  character 
of  an  Ang^lo-Indian  grandee^  iv. 
282:  his  mimicry,  v.  305;  his  mfe- 
rloritv  to  Garrick,  806. 

Forde,  Colonel,  iv.  256,  259. 

Forms  of  government,  ii.  412-413. 

Fox,  the  fkmily  of,  iv.  414-415. 

Fox,  Henry,  sketch  of  his  political 
character,  iii.  224-229,  iv.  415- 
417;  accepts  odSce,  231;  directed 
to  form  an  administration  in  con- 
cert with  Chatham,  235;  applied 
to  by  Bute  to  manage  the  iloose 
of  Commons,  vi.  43,  44;  his  pri- 
vate and  public  qualities,  45 ;  oe- 
came  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 46 ;  obtains  his  promised 
peerage,  54;  his  unpopularitv,  iv. 
417. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  comparison  of 
his  History  of  James  II.  with 
Mackintosh's  History'  of  the  Rev- 
olution, iii.  252;  his  style,  254; 
characteristic  of  his  oratory,  256; 
contrasted  with  that  of  Pitt,  vi. 
256;  his  t>odily  and  mental  con- 
stitution, iv.  415.  417,  vi.  232;  his 
championship  of  arbitrarv  meas- 
ures, and  defiance  of  pubfic  opin- 
ion, 418;  his  change  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  418;  clamor 
raised  against  his  India  Bill,  and 
his  defence  of  it,  v.  107,  vi.  244- 
246;  his  alliance  with  Burke,  and 
call  for  peace  with  the  American 
republic,  110;  his  powerful  party, 
114;  his  conflicts  with  Pitt,  115; 
his  motion  on  the  charge  against 
Hastings  resecting  his  treatment 
of  Cheyte  Sing.  117;  his  appear- 
ance on  the  trial  of  Hastings,  127, 
128;  his  rupture  with  Burke,  136; 
introduces  Pitt,  when  a  youth,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  is  struck 
with  his  precocity,  vi.  229;  his  ad- 
miration of  Pitt's  maiden  speech, 
233 ;  puts  up  his  name  at  Brookes's, 
233;  becomes  Secretary  of  State, 
235;  resign,  237;  forms  a  coali- 
tion with  North,  238-241 ;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  in  reality  Prime 
Uinister    241 ;    loties   popularity. 


243;  resigns,  246;  leads  the  oppo* 
sition,  247 ;  maintains  the  consti- 
tutional doctrine  in  regard  to  im- 
peachments, 269, 270;  fails  to  lead 
liis  party  to  favor  the  French  Rev- 
olution,'273;  his  retirement  from 
political  life,  278. 284;  opposes  Pitt 
m  regard  to  declaring  war  against 
France,  288;  combines  with  him 
against  Addington,  290;  the  king 
refuses  to  take  him  as  a  minister, 
291 ;  his  generous  feeling  towanU 
Pitt,  296 ;  opposes  the  motion  fur 
a  public  funeral  to  I'itt,  297. 

Fragments  of  a  Roman  Tale,  irl-19. 

France,  her  history  from  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  the  Revolution,  iii. 
68-68;  fVom  the  dissolution  or  the 
National  Assembly  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention,  v.  446-449; 
from  the  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion to  the  Reign  of  Terror.  449- 
475;  during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
47&-500;  from  the  Revolution  of 
the  ninth  of  Thermidor  to  the 
Consulate,  500-513;  under  Napo- 
leon. 518-628;  illustration  from 
her  history  since  the  revolution,  i. 
514;  her  condition  in  1712  tnd 
1832,  iii.  134;  her  state  at  the  res- 
toration of  Louis  XVUI.,  283 ;  en- 
ters into  a  compact  with  Spain 
a^inst  En^lano,  vi.  29;  recog- 
nizes the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  105;  her  strength 
contrasted  with  that  of  England, 
ii.  24;  her  history  during  the  hun- 
dred da^'s,  V.  529,  580;  after  the 
Restoration,  vi.  429. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  councillor  under 
the  Regulating  Act  for  India,  v. 
35;  his  character  and  talents,  35, 
36 ;  probability  of  his  being  the  au- 
thor of  the  L'etters  of  Junius,  36- 
39;  his  opposition  to  Hastings. 
40,  56;  his  patriotic  feeling,  and 
reconciliation  witli  Hastings,  62; 
his  opposition  to  the  arrangement 
with  Sir  Elijah  Impev,  69 ;  renew- 
al of  his  quarrel  with  Hastings,  69 ; 
duel  with  Hastings,  70;  his  return 
to  England,  74;  his  entrance  into 
the  House  of  Commons  and  char- 
acter there,  109,  117;  his  speech 
on  Mr.  Fox's  motion  relating  tc 
Cheyte  Sing,  118;  his  exclusion 
fh>m  the  committee  on  the  im 
peachment  of  Hastings,  123, 124- 
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Fraucit),  the  Emperor,  vL  14. 

Frauklui,  Benjamin,  Dr.,  his  admi- 
ration for  Miss  Bumey,  v.  271. 

Franks,  rapid  fiill  of  their  dominion 
after  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
iv.  205,206. 

Frederic  I.,  v.  150. 

Frederic  II.,  iv.  311.  ^ 

Frederic  the  Great,  review  of  his 
-!'  Lite  and  Times,  by  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, V.  148-248;  notice  of  the 
House  of  BrandenburjB^h,  149; 
birth  of  Frederic,  152;  his  iather*8 
conduct  to  him,  153;  his  taste 
for  music,  153;  his  desertion  from 
his  regiment,  155;  his  imprison- 
ment, 155;  his  release,  155;  his 
&vonte  abode,  156;  his  amuse- 
ments, 156 ;  his  education,  157 ;  his 
exclusive  admiration  for  French 
writers,  158;  his  veneration  for 
the  genius  of  Voltaire,  160;  his 
correspondence  with  Voltaire,  161; 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  162; 
his  character  little  understood, 
163;  his  true  character,  163,  164; 
he  determines  to  invade  Silesia, 
166;  prepares  for  war,  168;  com- 
mences hostilities^  168^  169 ;  his 
pertidy,  169 ;  occupies  Silesia,  171 ; 
vhis  tirst  battle,  171 ;  his  chanse  of 
policy,  174;  gains  the  battk  of 
Chotusitz,  174;  Silesia  ceded  to 
him,  175;  his  whimsical  confer- 
ences with  Voltaire,  176;  recom- 
mences hostilities,  177 ;  his  retreat 
from  Bohemia,  177 ;  his  victory  at 
Hohenfriedber^,  178;  his  part  in 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelte,  179 ; 
public  opinion  respectii^  his  polit- 
ical character,  179;  his  applica- 
tion to  business,  179 ;  his  Dodily 
exertions,  180, 181;  general  prin- 
ciples of  his  government,  182;  his 
economy,  183 ;  his  character  as  an. 
administrator,  184;  his  labors  to 
secure  to  his  people  cheap  and 
speedy  Justice,  185;  religious  per- 
secution unknown  under  his  gov- 
ernment, 186;  vices  of  his  admin- 
istration, 186 ;  his  commercial  pol- 
icy, 187;  his  passion  for  directing 
and  regulating,  187 ;  his  contempt 
for  the  German  langua'ge,  188; 
his  associates  at  Potsdam,  189, 
190;  his  talent  for  sarcasm,  192; 
invites  Voltaire  to  Berlin,  196; 
their  singular  friendship,  197,  aeq.; 


union  of  France,  Austria, and  Sax- 
ony, against  him,  212;  he  antici- 
pates his  ruin,  213 ;  extent  of  hii 
peril,  217;  he  occupies  Saxonv, 
217;  defeats  Marshal  Brown  at 
Lowositz,  218 ;  gains  the  bottle  of 
Prague,  219;  loses  the  battk  of 
Kolm,  220;  his  victory  at  Leu- 
then,  229;  its  effects,  231;  hb  sub- 
sequent victories,  232-248. 

F'rederic  William  I.,  v.  150;  bis 
character,  150;  his  iH-reguhrled 
mind,  151;  his  amb'tion  to  foruta 
brigade  of  giants,  151;  his  fod- 
ing  about  his  troops,  152;  his  hard 
and  savajge  temper,  152;  his  con- 
duct to  his  son  Frederic,  163,  Itt; 
his  illne.*is  and  death,  162. 

Free  inquirv,  right  of,  in  reUgious 
matters,  iv.  162, 163. 

French  Academy  (the),  i.  23,  aaju 

French  Republic,  Burke*s  chanic>4ff 
of,  i.  402. 

French  Bevolution  (the).  Set  Bev- 
olution,  the  FVench. 

Funds, national.   <Se« NatioiialDebt 


G. 

Gabrielli.  the  singer,  y.  256. 

(iaUleo,  IV.  305. 

Grttlway,  Lord,  commander  of  the 
•  allies  in  Spain  in  1704,  iiL  109, 
119;  defeated  by  the  Bourbons  at 
Almanza,  124. 

Game,  (a)  Roman,  i.  4,  mjie;  (a) 
Greek,  30,  note, 

Ganges,  the  chief  highway  of  East- 
em  conmieroe,  iv.  229. 

Garden  of  Eden,  pictnres  o^  in  aU 
Bibles,  ii.  343;  painting  of,  by  a 
giited  master,  343. 

Garrick,  David,  a  pupil  of  Johnton, 
vi.  179;  their  relations  to  eaih 
other,  189,  190,  203;  ii.  398:  his 
power  of  amusing  chiidren,  v.  2wi; 
his  friendship  tor  Crisp,  261, 26^2; 
his  advice  as  to  Crisp's  tragedy  ot 
Virginia,  262;  his  power  of  imita- 
tion, 306 ;  quotation  from  Fiekiing 
illustrative  of  the  effect  of  hie  act- 
ing, i.  332. 

Garth,  his  epilogue  to  Cato,  v.  392; 
his  verses  upon  the  controvenjr  in 
regard  to  the  Letters  of  Phalaris, 
vi.  118. 

Gascons,  v.  430,  487, 511,  525. 
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OaYi  sent  for  by  Addison  on  his 
death-bed  to  asli  tiia  fonriveness, 
V.  418. 

Generalization,  superiority  in,  of 
modem  to  ancient  historians,  i. 
410,  414,  419. 

Geneva,  Addison*8  visit  to,  v.  350. 

Genius,  creative,  a  rude  state  of 
society  tavoraldc  to,  i.  67,  3-2.!);  re- 
quires discipline  to  enable  it  to 
perfect  anythini^.  334.  335. 

Ge4iuii,  its  decay  owing  to  Catholi- 
cism, iv.  339;  Addison^s  admira- 
tion of,  V.  345. 

Gcnsonn^,  his  ability,  v.  452;  his 
impeachment,  469;  his  defence, 
473;  his  death,  474. 

**  Gentleman  Dancinjr-M aster,"  its 
production  on  the  stage,  iv.  375; 
Its  best  scenes  suggested  by  Cal- 
deron,  385. 

**  (^pntleman's  Magazine  "  (the),  vi. 
182,  184. 

Geologist,  Bishop  Watson*s  compari- 
son of,  i.  425. 

Geometiy,  comparative  estimate  of, 
by  Plato  and  by  Bacon,  iii.  450. 

George  I.,  his  accession,  iii.  136. 

Georj^e  11.,  political  state  of  the  na- 
tion in  his  time,  i.  533 ;  his  resent- 
ment against  Cluitham  for  his 
oppc«ition  to  the  payment  of  Han- 
overian troops,  ill.  220;  compelled 
to  admit  him  to  office,  221 ;  nis  ef- 
forts for  the  protection  of  Hanover, 
830;  his  relations  towards  his  min- 
isters, 241-344 ;  reconciled  to  Chat- 
ham's possession  of  power,  vi.  14 ; 
his  death,  14:  his  character,  16. 

George  III.,  his  accession  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  historic  era,  i. 
532,  cause  of  the  discontents  in 
the  early  part  of  his  reign,  i.  634; 
his  partiality  to  Clive,  iv.  292; 
bright  prospects  at  his  accession, 
v.  58,  vi.  1;  his  interview  with 
Miss  Barney,  277;  his  opinions  of 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Shak- 
tpeare,  277,  278;  his  partisanship 
for  Hastings,  291;  his  illness, 
and  the  view  taken  of  it  in  the 
palHce,  291,  292;  the  history  of  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  reign  but  im- 
perfectly* known,  vi.  1 ;  his  char- 
acteristics, 16,  17;  his  favor  to 
Lord  Bute,  19;  his  notions  of 
government,  21 ;  sliffhted  for  Chat- 
ham at  the  Lord  Mavor's  dinner. 


31;  receives  the  resignation  of 
Bute,  and  appoints  George  Gren- 
ville  his  successor,  54;  his  treat- 
ment by  Greii ville,  59;  increase 
of  his  aversion  to  his  ministers,  62. 
63;  his  illness,  66;  disputes  be- 
tween him  and  his  ministn'on  the 
regency  question,  66;  inclined  to 
enlorce  the  American  Stamp  Ait 
bv  the  sword,  76;  the  faction  of 
tfie  "King's  friends,"  79,  80;  his 
unwilling  consent  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  82;  dismisses  Rock- 
ingham, and  appoints  Chatham, 
88;  his  character  and  late  popu- 
larity, 263-265;  his  insanity  and 
the  question  of  the  regencv,  265- 
267;  his  opposition  to  Catholic 
emancipation,  281,282;  his  oppo- 
sition to  Fox,  291,  293. 

George  IV.,  v.  125,  vi.  265,  266. 

Georgics  (the),  Addison's  translation 
of  a  portion  of.  v.  332,  333. 

Germany,  the  literature  of,  little 
known  in  Kngland  sixty  or  seven- 
ty years  ago,  v.  340,  341. 

Germafiy  and  Switzerland,  Addi- 
son's ramble  in,  v.  351. 

Ghizni,  peculiarity  of  the  campaign 
of,  v.  29. 

Ghosts,  Johnson's  belief  in,  ii.  410. 

Gibbon,  his  alleged  conversion  to 
Mahommedanisin,  ii.  375 ;  his  suc- 
cess as  a  historian^  iii.  252;  his 
presence  at  Westminster  Hall  at 
the  trial  of  Hastings,  v.  126;  un- 
learned his  native  English  during 
his  exile,  314,  vi.  260. 

Gibbons,  Gruiling,  i.  367,  368. 

Gibraltar,  capture  of,  by  Sir  George 
Rooke,  iii.  110. 

Giifard,  Lady,  sister  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  iv.  35, 39, 101 ;  her  death, 
113. 

Gilford,  Byron's  admiration  of,  ii. 
352. 

Girondists,  Bar^re's  share  in  theit 
destruction,  v.  434,  435,  468,  469. 
474;  description  of  their  party  anu 
principles,  452-454;  at  first  m  the 
majority,  455 ;  their  intentions 
towards  the  king,  455,  456;  their 
contest  .with  the  Mountain,  458, 
459,  462-466;  their  trial,  473;  and 
death,  474,  475;  their  character, 
474. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  review  of  •*  The 
State   in  its  Relations  with    the 
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Church,"  iv.  116-193;  quality  of 
his  mind,  119,  120 ;  grounds  on 
which  he  rests  his  case  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Church,  122;  his  doc- 
trine that  the  duties  of  government 
are  paternal,  125;  specimen  of  his 
arguments,  127-129;  his  argument 
that  the  profession  of  a  national 
religion  is  imperative,  l29,  131, 
135;  inconsequence  of  his  reason- 
ing, 138-148. 

Glei^,  Rev.  G.  R.,  review  of  his 
Lite  of  Warren  Hastings,  v.  1- 
148 

Godfrey,  Sir  E.,  iii.  297. 

Godolphin,  Lord,  his  conversion  to 
Whiggism,  iii.  130;  engages  Addi- 
son to  write  a  poem  on  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  v.  355. 

Godolphin  ana  Marlborough,  their 
policy  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Queen  Anne.  v.  353. 

Goe^man,  his  oribeiy  as  a  member 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris  by 
Beaumarchais,  iii.  430,  431. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  Life  of,  vi.  151- 
171;  his  birth  and  pjirentage,  151; 
his  school  days,  152,  153;  enters 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  153;  his 
university  life,  154 ;  his  autograph 
upon  a  pane  of  glass,  154,  note ; 
his  recklessness  and  instability, 
154, 155 ;  his  travels,  155 ;  his  care- 
lessness of  the  truth,  156 ;  his  life 
in  London,  156, 157 ;  his  residence, 
157,  note ;  his  hack  writings,  157, 
158 ;  his  style,  158  ;  becomes 
known  to  literary  men,  158;  one 
of  the  original  members  of  The 
Club,  159 ;  Johnson's  friendship 
for  him,  159, 170;  his  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  159, 161;  his  "Trav- 
eller," 160;  his  comedies.  161, 163; 
his  "Deserted  Village,"  162, 163; 
his  histories.  164 ;  his  amusing 
blunders,  164;  his  litcrarv  merits, 
165, 170;  his  social  position,  165; 
his  inferiority  in  conversation,  165, 
166,  ii.  393 ;  his  "  Retaliation," 
170;  his  character,  167, 168,  ii.  407 ; 
lii«}  prodigalitv,  168;  his  sickness 
and  death,  169  ;  his  burial  and 
cenotaph  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
169, 170;  his  biographers,  171. 

Goonlas,  son  of  Nuncomar,  his  ap- 
pointment as  treasurer  of  the 
nousehold,  v.  24. 

Goree,  conquest  of,  iii.  244. 


Gorhambury,  the  countiy  rcsidencv 
of  Lord  Bacon,  iii.  409. 

GovemmentT  doctrines  of  Sontbey 
on  the  duties  and  ends  of,  stmt^ 
and  examined,  ii.  157-168 ;  its  con- 
duct in  relation  to  infidel  publica- 
tions, 170;  various  forms  of,  413, 
414;  changes  in  its  form  sometimes 
not  felt  till  long  after,  iii.  86;  tiie 
science  of,  experimental  and  pro> 
gressive,  132,  272,  273;  exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Gladstone's  treatisi 
on  the  Philosophy  of,  iv.  115-176; 
its  proper  functions,  362 ;  dif^ 
ferent  forms  of,  ii.  10^-111;  theif 
advantages,  i.  179-181;  Mr.  HilPs 
Essay  on,  reviewed,  ii.  5-51. 

Grace  Abounding,  Bunyan*s,  ii.  S59. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  Secre'tary  of  State 
under  Lord  Rockingham,  vi.  74; 
first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  onder 
Chatham,  91;  joined  the  Siedfords 
100. 

Granby,  Marquis  of,  his  diancter 
iv.  261. 

Grand  Alliance  (the),  against  tiN 
Bourbons,  iii.  103. 

Grand  Renionstrance,  debate  on,  and 
passing  of  it.  ii.  475. 

Granville,  Lord.    See  Carteret,  Lord. 

Gray,  his  want  of  appreciation  of 
Johnson,  v.  261 ;  hi.<t  Latin  verw, 
342;  his  unsuccessful  applicatioa 
for  a  professorship,  vi.  41 ;  his  in- 
judicious plagiarisms  from  Dante, 
1.  72,  note. 

"Great  Commoner,"  the  designa- 
tion of  Lord  Chatham,  iii.  250,  vi 
10. 

Greece,  its  history  compared  with 
that  of  Italy,  i.  281 ;  its  degradation 
and  rise  in  modem  times,  ii.  334; 
instances  of  the  cormptjon  H 
judges  in  the  ancient  common- 
wealths of,  iii.  420;  its  literature, 
547,  i.  340,  vi.  349-352;  hi^loi? 
of,  by  Mitford,  reviewed,  i.  172* 
201;  historians  of,  modem,  thci! 
characteristics,  174-177;  civil  coc* 
vulsions  in,  contrasted  with  them 
in  Rome,  189, 190. 

Greek  Drama,  its  origin,  i.  216 ;  com 
pared  with  the  English  plays  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  ii.  338.' 

Greeks,  difference  between  them  and 
the  Romans,  i.  287;  in  their  treat- 
ment of  woman.  83,  81;  their  so- 
cial condition  compaired  with  that 
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of  the  Italians  of  the  middle  ages, 
312;  their  position  and  character 
in  the  12th  centuiy.  iv.  309;  their 
excliisiveness,  i.  411,  412. 

Gregory  XIII.,  his  austerity  and 
zeal^  iv.  324. 

Grenvilles  (the),  vi.  11;  Richard 
Lord  Temple  at  their  head,  11. 

(irenville,  George,  his  character,  vi. 
27,  28;  intrusted  witli  the  lead  in 
the  Commons  under  the  Bute  ad- 
ministration, 33 ;  his  support  of  the 
proposed  tax  on  cider,  51;  his 
nickname  of  *^  Gentle  Shepherd," 
51;  appointed  prime  minister,  54; 
bis  opmions,  54,  55 ;  character  of 
his  public  acts,  55,  56;  his  treat- 
ment of  the  king,  59;  his  depriva- 
tion of  Henry  Conway  of  his  regi- 
ment, 62;  proposed  t^e  imposition 
of  stamp  duties  on  the  North 
American  colonies,  65 ;  his  embar- 
rassment on  the  question  of  a  re- 
gency, 66;  his  triumph  over  the 
king,  70  ;  superseded  by  Lord 
KocKingham  and  his  friends,  74; 
popular  demonstration  against  him 
on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  83 ; 
deserted  by  the  Bedfords,  100 ;  his 
pamphlet  ag^st  the  Rocking- 
nams,  102;  his  reconciliation  with 
Chatham,  103;  his  death,  104. 

Grenville,  Lord,  vi.  291,  292,  296. 

Greville,  Fulke,  patron  of  Dr.  Bar- 
ney, his  character,  v.  251. 

Grey,  Earl,  v.  129, 136,  vi.  269. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane^  her  high  classical 
acquirements,  iii.  349. 

^  Grievances,"  popular,  on  occasion 
of  Walpole's  fall,  iii.  181. 

Grub  Street,  ii.  405. 

Guadaloupe.  fall  of.  iii.  244. 

Guardian  (the),  its  birth,  v.  380, 390; 
its  discontinuance,  396. 

Guelfs  (the),  their  success  ^eatly 
promoted  by  the  ecclesiastical 
jvower,  i.  273. 

Guicciardini,  iii.  2. 

Guioowar,  its  interpretation,  v.  59. 

Guise,  Henry,  Duke  of,  his  conduct 
on  the  day  of  the  barricades  at 
Paris,  iii.  372;  his  resemblance  to 
Essex,  372. 

Gunpowder,  its  inventor  and  the  date 
of  its  discovery  unknown,  iii.  444. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  iv.  338. 

Gypsies  (the),  vi.  386. 


H. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act,  iv.  83,  92. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  his  integrity,  iL 
496,  iii.  391. 

Halifax,  Lord,  a  trimmer  both  by 
intellect  and  by  constitution,  iv. 
87  ;  Compared  witli  Shaftesbury, 
87 ;  his  political  tracts,  88 ;  his  ore* 
torical  powers,  89,  90 ;  the  king's 
dislike  to  him^  90;  his  recommen- 
dation of  Addison  to  Godolphin,  v. 
354, 355 ;  sworn  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil of  Queen  Anne,  361. 

Hallam,  Mr.,  review  of  his  Consti- 
tutional History  of  England,  i.  433- 
543;  his  qualitications  as  an  his- 
torian, 435;  his  style,  435,  436: 
character  of  his  Constitutional 
History,  436;  his  iinpartialitv, 
436,  439,  512;  his  description  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  third  par- 
liament of  Cnarles  I.,  and  the 
measures  which  followed  its  disso- 
lution, 456,  457;  his  remarks  on 
the  impeachment  of  Strafford. 
458,  465;  on  the  proceedings  or 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  on  the 
question  of  the  justice  of  the  civil 
war,  469-495;  ms  opinion  on  the 
nineteen  propositions  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  480;  on  the  veto  ot 
the  crown  on  acts  of  parliament, 
487 ;  on  the  control  over  the  army, 
489 ;  on  the  treatment  of  Laud, 
and  on  hb  correspondence  with 
Strafford,  492,  493;  on  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.,  497 ;  his  parallel 
between  Cromwell  and  Napoleon, 
504-510;  his  character  of  Claren- 
don, 522. 

Hamilton,  Gerard,  his  celebrated 
single  speech,  iii.  231 ;  his  eftectivo 
speaking  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
v.  372. 

Hammond,  Henn',  uncle  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  liis  dcsignatjoii  by 
the  new  Oxonian  sectaries,  iv 
14. 

Hampden,  John,  his  conduct  in  th« 
ship-money  affair  approved  by  the 
Royalists,  i.  458;  effect  of  his'  loss 
on  the  Parliamentary  cause,  496 ; 
review  of  Lord  Nugent's  Memori- 
al of  him,  ii.  427;  his  public  and 
private  character,  428,429;  Bax- 
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ter*8  testimony  to  his  excellence, 
430;  his  origin  aiid  early  historj', 
431;  took  hi»  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1621,  432;  joined 
the  opposition  to  the  Court,  433 ;  his 
tirst  appearance  as  a  public  man, 
441;  his  first  stand  for  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, 444 ;  connnitted  to  prisun.  444 ; 
set  at  liberty,  and  reelected  for 
Wcndover,  445 ;  his  retirement,  445 ; 
his  remembrance  of  his  persecuted 
friends,  447 ;  his  letters  to  Sir  John 
Eliotj  447;  Clarendon's  character 
of  hmi  as  a  debater,  447;  letter 
ftx>m  him  to  Sir  John  Kliot,  448; 
his  acquirements,  228,  450;  death 
of  his  wife,  451;  his  resistance  to 
the  assessment  for  ship-money, 
458;  Straflbrd's  hatred  of  him, 
458;  his  intention  to  leave  Eng- 
land, 458;  his  return  for  Bucking- 
hamshire in  the  fifth  parliament  of 
Charles  I.,  461 ;  his  motion  on  the 
subject  of  the  king's  message,  463; 
his  election  by  two  constituencies 
to  the  Long  rarliamcnt,  467;  char- 
acter of  his  speaking,  467,  468 ;  his 
opinion  on  the  bill  for  the  attain- 
der of  Strafford,  471  ;  Lord 
Clarendon's  testimony  to  his 
moderation,  472  ;  his  mission  •to 
Scotland,  472  ;  his  conduct  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  passing 
of  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  475  ; 
his  impeachment  ordered  by  the 
king,  4/7-483  ;  returns  in  triumph 
to  the  House,  482  ;  his  resolution, 
489  ;  raised  a  regiment  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, 48!i  ;  contrasted  with 
Essex,  491  ;  his  encounter  with 
Kupert  at  Chalgrove,  493;  his 
death  and  burial^  494, 495  ;  eflTect 
of  his  death  on  his  party,  496. 

Hanover,  Chatham's  invective 
against  tlie  favor  shown  to,  by 
(ieorgeir,  iii.  219. 

Harcourt,  French  ambassador  to  the 
Court  ofCharlesIL  of  Spain,  iii.  94. 

Uardwicke^  Earl  of^  vi.  13 ;  his 
views  of^  the  poller  of  Chatham, 
26  ;  High  Steward  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridj^e,  37. 

Oarley,  Robert,  ii.  400  ;  his  acces- 
sion to  power,  iii.  1.30  ;  censure  on 
liim  by  Lord  Mahon,  132 ;  his 
kindness  for  men  of  genius,  iv. 
405  ;  his  unsuccessful  attempt  tc 


rally  the  Tories  in  1707,  r.  363  : 
his  advice  to  the  queen  to  diMnifl 
the  Whi^  381. 

Harrison's  introduction  to  Honn^hed 
on  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth, ii.  175. 

Hastings,  Warren,  review  of  Mr. 
Gleig's  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  r.  1- 
147;  his  nedigree,  2;  his  birth, 
and  the  death  of  his  fiither  and 
mother,  3 ;  taken  charge  of  by  hi» 
uncle  and  sent  to  Westminster 
school,  5  ;  sent  as  a  writer  to  Ben- 
galj  his  position  there,  7  ;  eventi 
which  originated  his  gr»tnees.  8  ; 
becomes  a  member  of  coundl  at 
Calcutta,  9  ;  his  character  in  pe> 
cuniary  transactions,  11,  101:  his 
return  to  England,  generosity  to 
his  relations,  and  loss  of  his  mode- 
rate fortune,  11  ;  his  plan  for  the 
cultivation  of  Persian  literature  at 
Oxford,  12 ;  his  interview  with 
Johnson,  12  ;  his  appointment  as 
member  of  council  at  Madras,  and 
voyage  to  India,  13  ;  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Baroness  Imhoff,  13  ; 
his  judgment  and  vigor  at  Madras, 
15  ;  his  nomination  to  the  head  of 
the  government  at  Bengal,  15;  his 
relation  with  Nuncoinar,  19,  22, 
24;  his  embarrassed  finances  and 
means  to  relieve  them,  25,  74  ;  bis 

Erinciple  of  dealing  with  his  neigb- 
ors  and  the  excuse  for  him,  25; 
his  proceedings  towards  the  Na- 
bob and  the  Great  Mogul,  27;  his 
sale  of  territory  to  the  Nabob  of 
Oude,  28  ;  his  refusal  to  intericfe 
to  stop  the  barbarities  of  Sujah 
Dowlali,  33  ;  his  great  talent**  foi 
administration,  34;  his  disputes 
with  the  members  of  the  new 
council,  40;  his  measures  reversed, 
and  the  powers  of  government  U 
ken  IVom  him,  40;  charges  prefer- 
red a^inst  him,  42, 43 ;  his  painftil 
situation,  and  appeal  to  England, 
44  ;  examination  of  his  conduct, 
49-51;  his  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
52  ;  his  condemnation  by  the  di- 
rectors, 52  ;  his  resignation  ten- 
dered by  his  agent  and  accepted, 
54  ;  his  marriage  and  reappoint- 
ment, 56  ;  his  importance  to  Eng- 
land at  that  conmncture,  57,  70  ; 
his  duel    with    Francis,  70 ;   ha 
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great  influence,  73,  74  ;  his  finan- 
cial ejnlmrnuMtment  and  designs 
for  relief,  74;  hifl  transactions  with 
and  measures  against  Cheyte  Sin^, 
79,  »eq. :  bis  perilous  situation  in 
Benares,  82,  83  ;  his  treatment  of 
the  Nabob  vizier,  85,  8ti ;  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Befi^unis  of  Oude,  87- 
92;  close  of  his  administration, 
93;  renwrks  on  his  system.  93, 
102  ;  his  reception  in  England, 
103;  preparations  for  his  impeach- 
ment, 104>116  ;  his  defence  at  the 
bar  of  the  House,  116  ;  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  Peers,  123,  seq.;  his 
Appearance  on  his  trial,  his  coun- 
sel and  his  accusers,  126 ;  his  ar- 
raignment by  Burke,  129,  130  ; 
narrative  of  the  proceedings 
against  him,  131-139  ;  expen- 
ses of  his  trial,  139  ;  his  last 
interference  in  politics,  141,  142  ; 
his  pursuits  ana  amusements  at 
Daviesford,  142;  his  appearance 
and  reception  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  ot  Commons,  144 ;  his  re- 
ception at  Oxford.  145;  sworn  of 
the  Privy  Council  and  gracious 
reception  by  the  Prince  Regent, 
145;  his  piesentation  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  and  King  of  Prus- 
sia, 145;  his  death,  145;  summary 
of  his  character,  145-147. 

Hatton,  lady,  iii,  368;  her  manners 
and  temper.  368;  her  marriage 
with    Sir  Edward  Coke.  368. 

Havanna,  capture  of^  vi.  32. 

Hawk,  Admiral,  his  victory  over 
the  French  fleet  under  Conflans, 
iii.  245. 

Hayley,  William,  vi.  223;  his  trans- 
lation of  Dante,  i.  78. 

Hayti,  its  cultivation,  vi.  365,  366; 
its  history  and  improvement,  390- 
400;  its  production,  395-398;  emi- 
gration to,  from  the  United  States, 
398-401. 

Heat,  the  principle  of,  Bacon^s  rea- 
S'}ning  upon,  ii.  96. 

**  Heathens  "  (the),  of  CromwelPs 
time,  i.  258. 

Heathtield,  Lord,  v.  125. 

HebM,  V.  469,  469,  470,  473,  481. 

Hebrew  writers  ( the ),  resemblance  of 
.^schylus  to,  i.  216;  neglect  of,  by 
the  Romans,  414. 

Hebrides  (the),  Johnson's  visit  to,  ii. 

.    420;  his  letters  firom,  423. 
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Hecatare,  its  derivation  and  deflni 
tion,  ii.  281. 

Hector,  Homer's  description  of,  i.  363. 

Hedges,  Sir  Charles,  Secretaiy  of 
State,  v.  362. 

HelvetiuS;  allusion  to,  i.  208. 

Henry  IV.  of  France^  iv.  139;  twice 
abjured  Protestantism  from  inter- 
ested motives,  328. 

Henry  YU.,  efiects  of  his  accession, 
1.533. 

Henry  YIIL,  i.  452;  his  position  be- 
tween the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
parties,  iii.  27. 

Hephzibah,  an  allegoiy  so  called,  ii. 
263. 

Heresy,  remarks  on,  iv.  143-153. 

Herodotus,  his  characteristics,  i.  377- 
382;  his  naivete,  378;  his  imagi- 
native coloring  of  facts,  378,  379, 
420;  his  faults^  379;  his  st^rle 
adapted  to  his  times,  380;  his  his- 
tory read  at  the  Olympian  festival, 
381;  its  vividness,  381,  382;  con- 
trasted with  Thucvdides,  385;  with 
Xenophon,  394;  with  Tacitus,  408; 
the  speeches  introduced  into  his 
narrative,  388 ;  his  anecdote  about 
Mffiandrius  of  Samos,  132;  about 
Phrj'nichus'  tragedy  on  the  fall  of 
Miletus,  333. 

Heroic  couplet  (the).  Dry  den's  unri- 
Valicd  management  of,  i.  360;  its 
mechanical  nature,  v.  333,  334; 
specimen  from  Ben  Jonson.  334; 
from  Hoole,334;  its  rarity  before 
the  time  of  Pope,  334. 

Heron,  Robjert,  ii.  268. 

Hervey,  Henry,  his  kindness  to  John- 
son, vi.  177, 180. 

Hesiod,  his  complaint  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  juogesof  Ascra,  iii.  420. 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  Prince  of,  com- 
manded the  land  forces  sent  against 
Gibraltar  in  1704,  iii.  110;  accom- 
panies Peterborough  on  his  expe- 
dition, 112;  bis  death  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Monjuich,  116. 

High  Commission  Court,  its  aboli- 
tion, ii.  469. 

Highgate,  death  of  Lord  Bacon  at, 
iii.  434. 

Hindoo  Mythology,  iv.  306. 

Hindoos,  their  character  compared 
with  other  nations,  v.  19,  20;  their 
position  and  feeling  towards  the 
people  of  Central  Asia,  28;  their 
raendacit}'  and  perjury,  42;  their 
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yiew  of  forgery,  .47 ;  irapmtance 
Attached  by  them  to  ceremonial 
practices^  47;  their  poverty  com- 
pared with  the  people  of  England, 
($4;  their  feelings  against  English 
law,  65-67. 

Historical  romance,  as  distinguished 
from  true  history,  i.  434,  435. 

l]istor>'f  Essajr  upon,  376-432;  in 
what  spirit  it  should  be  written, 
i.  197-199;  true  sources  of,  199; 
complete  success  in,  achieved  \Sy 
no  one.  376;  province  of  376,  377, 
425-42J;  its  uses,  ii.  422;  writer 
of  a  perfect,  his  qualifications,  i. 
377, 427-432,  iii.  252, 259, 261 ;  be- 
Kins  in  romance,  and  ends  in  essay, 
1. 377, 409 ;  Herodotus,  as  a  writer, 
of.  377-382;  grows  more  sceptical 
with  the  progress  of  civilization, 
385 ;  writers  of,  contrast  between, 
aud  writers  of  tiction,  385,  386, 
389,  396,  434,  435;  comparison  of, 
with  portrait -painting,  386-388; 
Thuc^'dides,  as  a  writer  of,  385- 
393;  Xenoplion,  as  a  writer  of, 
393,  394 ;  Polvbius  and  Arrian,  as 
writers  of,  395;  Plutarch  and' his 
school,  as  writers  of,  395-402 ; 
Livy,  as  a  writer  of,  402, 403;  Sal- 
lust,  as  a  writer  of.  404-406;  Taci- 
tus, as  a  writer  of,  406-408;  writ- 
ers of,  contrast  between,  and  the 
dramatists,  408;  writers  of,  mod- 
em, superior  to  the  ancient  in 
truthfulness,  409^  410;  and  in  phi- 
losophic generalizations,  410,  411, 
419 ;  how  affected  by  the  discovery 
of  printing,  411;  writers  of,  an- 
cient, how  affected  by  their  na- 
tional exclusiveness,  411-416;  mod- 
em, how  affected  by  the  triumph 
of  Christianity,  416,417;  by  the 
Northern  invasions,  417;  by  the 
modem  civilization,  417, 418;  their 
faults,  419-421 ;  their  straining  of 
facts  to  suit  theories,  419 ;  their 
misrepresentations,  420;  their  ill 
success  m  writing  ancient  history, 
421 :  their  distortions  of  tmth  not 
unfavorable  to  correct  views  in 
political  science,  422;  but  destruc- 
tive to  history  proper,  423;  con- 
trasted with  biographers,  423 ; 
their  contempt  for  the  writers  of 
memoirs,  423  ;  the  majesty  of, 
nothing  too  trivial  for,  424,  iv.  19- 
^;  what  circumstantial  details  of 


the  life  of  the  people  hiftf ory  i 
424-428;  most  writers  of,  look  onlv 
on  the  surface  of  affairs,  426;  tbeti 
errors  in  consequence,  426;  read- 
ing of  historv  compared  In  its  e^ 
fects  with  foreign  travel,  426,  427; 
writer  of,  a  tmly  great,  will  exhibit 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  rainiatnre, 
427,428;  must  possess  an  intireatr. 
knowledge  of  aoraestic  histonr  of 
nations,  432;  Johnson's  contmpt 
for  it,  ii.  421. 

HistoiT  of  the  Popes  of  Rome  during 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  review 
of  Ranke's,  iv.  299-^350. 

History  of  Greece,  Mitft»rd*s,  re- 
viewed, i.  172-201. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  his  influence  eo 
the  two  succeeding  geneni*t»'»  , 
iii.  409;  Malbranche*s  opiuiuu  ut' 
him,  V.  340. 

Hohenfriedber^,  victory  of,  v.  178. 

Hohenlohe,  Prmce,  iv.  306. 

Holbach,  Baron,  his  supper  parties, 
iv.  348. 

Holdemess,  Eari  of,  his  Tesignatioa 
of  office,  vi.  24. 

Holkar,  origin  of  the  House  of,  r.  59. 

Holland,  allusion  to  the  rise  of,  iiL 
87  ;  governed  with  almost  re^ 
power  by  John  de  Witt,  iv.  32;  its 
apprehensions  of  the  designs  of 
trance,  86;  its  defensive  iQliance 
with  England  and  Sweden,  40, 44. 

Holland  House,  beautiful  lines  ad- 
dressed to  it  by  Tickell,  iv.  43S ; 
its  interesting  associations,  424; 
Addison's  abode  and  death  there, 
iv.  424,  V.  412. 

Holland,  Lord,  review  of  his  opinioiis 
as  recorded  in  the  journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  iv.  412-426;  bis 
fomily,  414,  417,  419;  his  public 
life,  419-422 ;  his  philanthropv,  64, 
65,  422,  423;  feelings  with  which 
his  memoiy  is  chensbed,  433;  his 
hospitality 'at  Holland  House,  425; 
his  winning  manners  and  upright* 
ness,  425;  his  last  lines,  425,  426. 

HoUis,  Mr.,  committed  to  prison  bv 
Charles  I.,  ii.  447;  his  impeach* 
ment.  477. 

Hoi  well,  Mr.,  his  presence  of  mind  io 
the  Black  Hole,  iv.  233;  cruelty  oT 
the  Nabob  towards  him,  234. 

Home,  John,  patronage  of  by  nnte. 
vi.  41. 

Homer,  difference  between  his  pod- 
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try  and  Milton*8,  i.  213 ;  one  of  the 
most  ^  correct  *'  poets,  338;  Pope's 
translation  of  his  description  of  a 
moonlight  night,  339;  his  descrip- 
tions ot  war,  V.  366-358;  his  ego- 
tism, 82;  his  oratorical  power,  141 ; 
his  use  of  epithets,  364 ;  his  de- 
scription of  Hector,  363. 

llooker,  his  faulty  style,  iv.  50. 

Iloole,  specimen  of  his  heroic  coup- 
lets, V.  334. 

Horace,  Bentley^s  notes  on,  Iv.  Ill ; 
compared  poems  to  paintings 
whose  effect  varies  as  the  specta- 
tor changes  his  stand,  i.  149;  his 
comparison  of  the  imitators  of  Pin- 
dar, 362;  his  philosophy,  ii.  125. 

Hoeein,  son  of  Ali,  festival  to  his 
memory,  iv.  217  ;  legend  of  his 
death.  218. 

Hospitals,  objects  for  which  they  are 
built,  iv.  183. 

Hotspur,  chifiracter  of,  i.  326. 

Hough,  Bishop,  v.  338. 

House  of  Commons  (the),  increase  of 
its  power,  i.  532,  536-540;  chan^ 
in  puNic  feeling  in  respect  to  its 
privilege^  537;  its  responsibility, 
539;  commencement  o€  the  prac- 
tice of  buying  votes  in,  iii.  168; 
corruption 'in,  not  necessary  to  the 
Tndors.  168;  increase  of  its  influ- 
ence after  the  Revolution,  170 ; 
bow  to  be  kept  in  order,  170. 

Huggins,  Edward,  vi.  818, 319. 

Httne,  David,  his  characteristics  as 
a  historian,  i.  420;  his  description 
of  the  violence  of  parties  before  the 
Revolution,  iii.  328. 

HttnK>r,  that  of  Addison  compared 
with  that  of  Swift  and  VolUire,  v. 
377,  878. 

Hungarians,  their  incursions  into 
Lcmibardv,  iv.  206. 

Hunt,  i.«eigfi,  review  of  his  edition  of 
the  Dramatic  works  of  Wycherley, 
Oongreve,  Vanbrngh,  and  Farqn- 
ha^.  iv.  350-411;  his  merits  and 
faults,  350,  351;  his  qualifications 
as  an  editor,  350:  his  appreciation 
of  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Dryden, 
and  Addison,  351. 

Huntingdon,  Countess  of,  iv.  336. 

Huntingdon,  William,  iv.  285. 

Hutchinson.  Mrs.,  iv.  24. 

Hyde,  Mr.,  his  conduct  in  tlie  House 
•f  Commons,  ii.  463;  '•'oted  for 
Straflbrd*s  attainder,  471;  at  the 


head  of  the  Constitutional  Uoj- 
alists,  474  ;  see  aim)  ClarendoUi 
Lord. 
Hyder  Ali,  his  orij^in  and  character, 
V.  71 ;  hb  invasion  of  the  Camatici 
and  triumphant  success,  71 ;  his 
progress  arrested  by  Sir  Kyre 
Coote,  74. 


Iconoclast,  Milton's  alloaion  to,  i. 
264. 

" Idler"  (the), vi.  195. 

Idolatry,  i.  225. 

Iliad  (the),  Pope*«  and  Tickell*t 
transUtions,  v.  405-408. 

Illustrations  of  Bunyan  and  Milton 
by  Martin,  ii.  251. 

Imagination,  effect  upon,  of  works 
of  art,  i.  89,  333,  834;  difference  in 
this  respect  between  the  English 
and  the  Italians,  89;  its  strength 
in  childhood,  331 ;  in  a  barbarous 
age,  335, 336 ;  works  of,  early,  their 
effect,  336;  highest  quality  of,  337 ; 
master-pieces  of,  products  of  an 
uncritical  age,  325;  or  of  unculti- 
vated minds,  343 ;  hostility  of  Pu- 
ritans to  works  of,  346,  347;  great 
strength  of  Milton's.  213;  and 
power  of  Bunjran's,  ii.  256,  267. 

Imhoff,  Baron,  bis  position  and  cir- 
cumstaaoes,  v.  13;  character  and 
attractions  of  his  wife  and  attach- 
ment between  her  and  Hastings, 
14, 15,  56, 102. 

Impeachment  of  Lord  Kimbolton, 
Hampden,  Pym,  and  Hollis,  ii.  477 ; 
of  Hastings,  V.  116 ;  of  Melville,  vi. 
292;  constitutional  doctrine  in  re- 
gard tO;  269,  270. 

Impey,  Sir  Elijah,  v.  6;  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Cal- 
cutta, 39;  his  hostility  to  the  Coun- 
cil, 46;  remarks  on  his  trial  of 
Nnncomar,  45-49,  66;  dissolution 
of  his  friendship  with  Hastings, 
67;  his  interfifence  in  the  proceed- 
ings against  .he  Begums,  90,  91 ; 
ignorance  of  the  native  dialects, 
91;  condemnation  in  Parliament 
of  the  arrangement  made  with  him 
by  Hastings,  92. 

Impostors,  fertile  in  a  reforming  age, 
ii.  349. 

Indemnity,  bill  of,  to  protect  «  « 
against  Walpole.  iii.  2U 
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IndU,  fbundation  of  the  EngUah  em- 
pire iu,  iii.  245,  248. 

Indians,  of  North  America,  vi.  385. 

Indies,  the  WesL    See  West  Indies. 

Induction,  method  of,  not  invent- 
ed by  Bacon,  iii.  470;  utility  of 
its  analysis  greatly  overrated  bv 
Ua(4>n,  471;  example  of  its  lead- 
injij  to  absurdity,  471;  contrasted 
with  a  priori  reasoning,  ii.  8,  9; 
tlie  only  true  method  ot  reasoning 
upon  political  questions,  49, 50,  71, 
72,  76-78,  96. 

Ladulgences,  iv.  314. 

[nlidelity,  on  the  treatment  of,  ii. 
171;  Its  poweMessness  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  world,  iv.  341. 

Informer,  character  of,  v.  519,  520.    - 

Inquisition,  instituted  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Albigensian  heresy, 
IV.  310,  anned  with  powers  to  sup- 
press the  Keforuiatlon,  325. 

Interest,  effect  of  attempts  by  gov- 
ernment to  limit  the  rate  <£  iv, 
362. 

Intolerance,  religious,  effects  of,  ii. 
170. 

Ireland,  rebellion  in,  in  1640,  ii.  473; 
in  1798jVi.  280;  hissex's  adminis- 
tration m,  iii.  369;  its  condition  un- 
der CromwelPs  government,  iv. 
25-27;  its  state  contrasted  with 
that  of  Scotland,  160,  161;  its 
union  with  England  compared  with 
the  Persian  table  of  Kin^  Zohak, 
161;  reason  of  its  not  ioinmg  in  fk- 
vor  of  the  Reformation,  iv.  314, 
330;  danger  to  li)nghind  from  its 
discontents,  v.  581;  Pitt's  admi- 
rable policv  towards,  vi.  280,  281. 

Isocrates,  i.  193. 

Italian  Lan^uaj^e,  Dante  the  first  to 
compose  m,  i.  56 ;  its  characteris- 
tics, 56. 

Italian  Masque  (the),  i.  218. 

Italians,  tlieir  character  in  the  middle 
ages,  i.  287 ;  their  social  condition 
compared  with  that  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  312. 

Italy,  state  of,  in  the  dark  ages,  i. 
272;  progress  of  civilization  and 
refinement  in,  274-275,  s&j;  its 
condition  under  0»sar  Borgia,  303 ; 
its  temper  at  the  Reformation,  iv. 
315,  sea.;  its  slow  progress  ow- 
ing to  Ciitholici.^m,  340;  its  subju- 
gation, 346 ;  revival  of  the  power 
of  the  Church  in,  347. 


** Jackboot.'*  a  popular  pun  oa  Bate*! 
name,  vi.  41,  6L 

Jacobins,  their  origin,  iii.  11;  tfadi 
policy,  v.  458,  45d;  the  bad  effecti 
of  their  administration,  582-534. 

Jacobin  Club,  its  excesses,  ir.  345, 
y.  462,  4G9,  473, 475-481, 488, 491; 
its  suppression,  502 ;  its  final  strag- 
gle for  ascendency,  509. 

James  I.^  i.  455;  his  foilv  and  weak- 
ness, it.  439;  resembled  Clandios 
Ciesar,  440;  court  paid  to  him  bv 
the  English  courtiers  before  tiie 
death  of  Elisabeth,  iti.  382;  his 
twofold  character,  383;  h»  &- 
vorable  recei>tion  of  Bacon,  383- 
389;  his  anxiety  for  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland,  387;  his 
emplo^nnent  of  Bacon  in  pctrert- 
ing  the  laws,  389;  hil  favors  and 
attachment  to  Buckingham,  306- 
398;  absoluteness  of  bis  goveni- 
meuLt^  404;  his  summons  of  a  Par- 
liament, 410;  his  political  blun- 
ders, 410, 411 ;  his  message  to  the 
Commons  on  the  miscondocC  of 
Bacon,  414;  his  readiness  to  make 
concessions  to  Rome,  iv.  328. 

James  IL,  the  cause  of  his  expulsion, 
L  237 ;  administration  of  the  law 
in  his  time,  520;  Yarelst's  poi^ 
trait  of  him,  ii.  251;  his  death, 
and  acknowledgment  by  Loais 
XiV.  of  his  son  as  bis  successor, 
iii.  102;  favor  towards  him  of  the 
High  Church  party,  303,  vi.  Iffl; 
his  misgovemment,  iii.  304:  his 
claims  as  a  supporter  of  toleratioii, 
304-308;  his  conduct  towards  Lord 
Rochester,  307;  his  union  with 
Lewis  XiV.,  308;  hb  confidential 
advisers,  309;  his  kindness  and 
munificence  to  Wycherley.  iv.  378. 

Jardine,  Mr.,  his-work-on  the  use  of 
torture  in  England,  iii.  304,  note 

Jeffreys,  Jud^e,  nis  cruelty,  iii.  303 

*'  Jemmy  Twitcher,**  a  nickname  of 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  vi.  60.61. 

Jenyns,  Soame,  his  notion  of  nappi 
ness  in  heaven,  v.  37S;  his  work 
on  the  "  Origin  of  Evil  '*  reviewed 
by  Johnson,  ii.  276,  iii.  152,  vi. 
195. 

Jerningham,  Mr.  his  verses,  v.  271. 

Jesuitism,  its  theory  and  pmctice 
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towards  heretics,  iii.  310;  it«  rise, 
IV.  320;  its  destruction  of  I'ort 
Roval,  343;  its  Aill  and  consequen- 
ces  344;  ite  doctrines,  348,  349. 

Jesuits,  order  of,  instituted  by  Loyola, 
iv.  320;  their  character,  320,  321; 
their  policy  and  proceedings,  322, 
323;  their  doctrines,  321,  322; 
their  conduct  in  the  confessional, 
822;  their  missionary  activity, 
322. 

Jews  (the),  review  of  tlie  Civil  Dis- 
abilities of,  ii.  307-323;  arigument 
that  the  Constitution  would  be  de- 
stroyed bv  admitting  them  to  pow- 
er, 307,  810;  the  ai]^ument  that 
thev  are  aliens,  313;  mconsistency 
of  tke  hiw  in  resfiect  to  them,  809- 
818;  their  exclusive  spirit  a  natu- 
ral consequence  of  their  treatment, 
816;  argument  against  them,  that 
they  look  forward  to  their  restora- 
tion to  their  own  countiy,  317- 
823. 

Job,  the  Book  of,  i.  216. 

'ohnson.  Dr.  Samuel,  life  of,  vi.  172- 
220;  review  of  Croker*s  edition 
of  Bosweirs  life  of,  ii.  368-426;  his 
birth  and  parentage,  vi.  172;  hit 
physical  and  mental  peculiarities, 
172,  178,  176,  ii.  397,  408;  his 
youth,  vi.  173,  174,  ii.  263;  en- 
tered  at  Pembroke  College,  Ox- 
ford, vi.  174;  his  life  there,  176; 
translates  Pope's  *' Messiah"  into 
Latin  verse,  176;  quits  the  uni- 
versity without  a  degree,  176;  his 
religious  sentiments,  177,  *ii.  411; 
his  early  struggles,  vi.  177,  178: 
his  marriage,  178;  opens  a  school 
and  has  Garrick  for  a  pupil,  179 ; 
settles  in  Tendon,  179 ;  condition 
of  men  of  letters  at  that  time,  179, 
180,  ii.  898-404;  his  privations, 
404,  vi.  181 ;  his  manners,  181,  v. 
271;  his  connection  with  the 
"Gentleman's  Magazine,"  vi.  182; 
his  political  bigotry,  183, 184,  218, 
Ii.  412,  413,  iji.  333;  his  "^  Lon- 
don," vi.  184, 186;  his  associates, 
186, 186:  his  life  of  Sava^,  187, 
214;  undertakes  the  Dictionarv, 
187;  completes  it,  198,  194;  h'is 
•*  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  188, 
189;  his  **  Irene,"  179,  190;  his 
"Tatler,"  190-192;  Mrs.  Johnson 

"dies,  193;  his  povertv,  195;  his 
review  of  Jenyns'  "Nature  and 


Origin  of  Evil,"  196,  ii.  276;  bis 
"Idler,"  196;  his  •*  Rassclas," 
196,  197;  his  elevation  and  pen- 
sion, 198,  ii.  405;  his  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  vi.  19!>-202;  made 
Doctor  of  Laws,  202;  his  conver- 
sational powers*,  202;  his  "Club," 
203-206,  ii.  426;  his  connection 
with  the  Thralcs,  206,  207,  v.  270; 
broken  by  Mrs.  Thrale's  marriage 
whh  Piozzi,  vi.  216,  217 ;  his  be- 
nevolence, 207,  208,  V.  271;  his 
visit  to  the  Hebrides,  vi.  209, 210, 
ii.  420;  his  literary  st^'le,  vi.  187, 
192,  211,  213,  215,  219,  ii.  423,  v. 


81^  his  "Taxation  no  Ivran- 
ny,"  vi.  212;  his  Lives  of  the 
Foets,  213-216,  219;  his  want  of 


financial  skill,  216;  peculiarity  of 
his  intellect,  ii.  408;  his  crediuit;^, 
409,  vi.  200;  narrovmess  of  his 
views  of  society,  ii.  146,  418;  his 
ignorance  of  the  Athenian  charac- 
ter, i.  146 ;  his  contempt  for  his- 
tory, ii.  421;  his  judgments  on 
books,  414-416;  his  obiection  to 
Juvenal's  Satires,  379 ;  bis  defini- 
tions of  Excise  and  Pensioner, 
833,  vi.  198;  his  admiration  of 
the  Pilffrim's  Progress,  ii.  263;  his 
friendship  for  Goldsmith,  vi.  169. 
170;  comparison  of  his  political 
writings  with  those  of  Swift,  iv. 
102;  his  lang[uage  about  Clive, 
284;  his  pniise  of  Congreve's 
"Mourning  Bride,"  391,  31^,  406; 
his  Interview  with  Hastings,  v.  12: 
his  fHendship  with  Dr.  Bumey, 
264 ;  his  ignorance  of  music,  266 ; 
his  want  of  appreciation  of  Gray, 
261,  vi.  214;  his  fondness  for  Miss 
Bumey  and  approbation  of  her 
book.  V.  271,  vi.  219;  his  injustice 
to  Fielding,  V.  271;  his  sickness 
and  death,  276,  vi.  218,  219;  his 
character,  219^  220;  singularity  of 
his  destin}',  it.  426;  neglectea  by 
Pitt's  administration  in  nis  illness 
and  old  age,  vi.  218, 260. 

Johnsonese,  v.  314,  ii.  423. 

Jones,  Inigo,  v.  318. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  ii.  883. 

Jonson,  Ben,  i.  299;  his  "Hermo- 
^nes,"  ii.  368;  his  description  of 
Lord  Bacon's  eloquence,  lii.  369; 
his  verses  on  the  celebration  of 
Bacon's  sixtieth  year,  408,  409; 
his  tribute  to  Bacon,  433;  his  de- 
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Bcription  of  huraora  in  charscter, 
V.  308;  specimen  of  his  heroic 
couplets,  334. 

Joseph  II.,  his  reforms,  W.  944. 

Judges  (the),  condition  of  their  ten* 
ure  of  office,  i.  486 ;  formerly  ac- 
customed to  receive  gifts  fVom 
suitors,  iii.  420-425 ;  how  their  cor- 
ruption is  generally  detected,  430; 
integrity  required  from  them,  v.  50. 

Jndgment,  private,  Milton's  defence 
ofthe  right  of,  i.  262. 

Judicial  arguments,  nature  of,  i.  422; 
bench,  its  character  in  the  time  of 
James  II.,  520. 

Junius,  Letters  of,  ai^nments  In  fa- 
vor of  their  having  been  written 
by  Sir  Philip  Francis,  v.  86,  aeq.  / 
their  effects,  vi.  101. 

Jurymen,  Athenian,  i.  33,  note. 

Juvenal's  Satires,  Johnson's  objec- 
tion to  them,  !i.  379;  their  impuri- 
ty, iv.  852;  his  resemblance  to 
Dryden,  i.  372;  qnotes  the  Penta- 
teuch, 414 ;  quotation  from,  applied 
to  Louis  XIV.,  iii.  69. 


Keith,  Marshall,  y.  235. 

Kenrick,  William,  v.  269. 

Rimbolton,  Lord,  his  impeachment, 
ii.  477. 

Ring,  the  name  of  an  Athenian  mag- 
istrate, i.  53,  note. 

**  Ring's  Friends,"  the  fiu^n  ofthe, 
vi.  70-82. 

KJt-€atClub,  Addison's  hitroduction 
to  the,  v.  351. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  Addison*8  lines 
to  him,  v.  875. 

"Rnights,"  comedy  of  the,iv.  21. 

Kniperdoling  and  Robespierre,  anal- 
ogy between  their  followers,  iii.  12. 

Knowledge,  advancement  of  society 
in,  i.  390,  391,  in.  182. 

L. 

I  jibor,  division  of,  iv.  123;  efibct  of 
attempts  by  government  to  limit 
the  hours  of,  362;  Major  Moody's 
new  philosophy  of,  and  its  reftita- 
tion,  vi.  373-398. 

laboring  cla.sses  (the),  their  condi- 
tion in  Kngland  and  on  the  Conti.- 
nent,  ii.  178;  in  the  United  States, 
180. 


Labourdonnais,  his  talents,  iv.  901} 
his  treatment  by  the  French  gov* 
emment,  294. 

Lacedaemon.     See  Sparta. 

La  Fontaine,  allusion  to,  ii:  398. 

Lalla  Kookh,  iii.  485. 

Lally,  Governor,  his  treatment  by 
th'e  French  government,  iv.  294. 

Iamb,  Charles,  his  de(i;nce  of  tha 
dramatists  of  the  Kestorati  n,  iv. 
357;  his  kind  nature,  35S 

Lampoons,  Pope's,  v.  408. 

Lancaster,  Dr.,  his  patronage  of  A^- 
dif*on,  v.  826. 

Landscape  gardening,  i.  374,  889. 

Langton,  Mr.,  his  friendship  with 
Johnson,  vi.  204,  219;  his  admira- 
tion of  Miss  Bumey,  v.  271." 

Language,  Diyden's*  command  ofj  L 
367;  effect  of  its  cultix-ation  upon 
poetry,  331^  338;  Latin,  its  deca- 
dence, 55;  Its  characteristics,  55; 
Italian,  Dante  the  first  "to  oompoae 
in,  56. 

Languedoc,  description  of  it  in  the 
twelfth  century,  iv.  308,809;  de- 
struction of  its  prosperity  and  lit- 
erature by  the  Normans,  310. 

Lansdowne,  Lord,  his  friendship  for 
Hastings,  v.  106. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  his  popularity*  ui 
London,  Iii.  423.428. 

Latin  poems,  excellence  of  Bfilton's, 
i.  211;  Boileau's  praise  of,  v.  342, 
843;  Petrarch's,  i.  96;  language, 
its  cliaracter  and  literature,  vi 
847-349. 

Latinity,  Croker's  criticisms  on,  il 
38L 

Laud,  Archbishop,  his  treatment  by 
the  Parliament^  i.  492, 493;  his  corw 
respondence  with  Strafford,  492; 
his  character,  ii.  452, 453 ;  his  diai^, 
453;  his  impeachment  and  impris- 
onment, 468;  his  rigor  against  ^e 
Puritans,  and  tenderness  towardii 
the  Catholics,  473. 

Lauderdale,  Lord,  vi.  417. 

Laudohn,  v.  235-241. 

Law,  its  administration  in  the  tino 
of  James  II.,  i.  520;  its  monstrous 
grievances  in  India,  v.  64,  69. 


Lawrence, 


or,  his  eariy  notice  of 
'^%  241;   his  abilitias 


CMive,  IV.  I 

203. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  v.  305. 
Laws,   peiml,  of  Elizabeth,  i.  419- 

440. 
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LawBuit,  imaginarT.  between  the 
parishes  of  St.  *l3ennis  and  St. 
Ueorge-in-the-water,  i.  100-111. 

Lawyers,  their  inconsistencies  as  ad- 
vocates and  leglsktors,  it  414, 
415. 

Learning  in  Italy,  revival  of,  L  275; 
canses  of  its  decline,  278. 

Lebon.  v.  4S3,  484,  503. 

Lee,  Nathaniel,  i.  391,  382. 

r..egerdemain,  iii.  353. 

r^gge,  Rt  Hon.  H.  B.,  iii.  230;  his 
return  to  the  Exchequer,  38 ;  vS.  13  { 
his  dismissal,  28. 

Legislation,  com|)arattve  views  on, 
by  Plato  and  by  Baooo,  ill.  456. 

Legitimacy,  i.  237. 

Leibnitz,  t.  324. 

Lemon,  Mr.,  hit  discovery  of  Mil- 
ton's Treatise  on  Chrisitian  Doc- 
trine, i.  202. 

Lennox,  Charlotte,  iv.  24. 

Leo  X.,hi8  character,  iv.  324;  nature 
of  the  war  between  him  and  Lu- 
ther, 327,  828. 

Lessing,  v.  341. 

Letters  of  Phalari%  controversy  be- 
tween Sir  Wilnam  Temole  and 
Christ  Church  College  and  Bent- 
ley  upon  their  merits  and  genuine- 
ness, iv.  108-112,  vi.  114-119. 

Libeb  on  tlie  court  of  Geoige  III.,  in 
Bute*s  time,  vi.  42. 

Libertinism  in  the  time  of  Chariea 
II.,  i.  517. 

Liberty,  public,  Mllton>  support  of, 
i.  246;  its  rise  and  progress  in 
Italy,  274;  its  real  nature,  395, 
897;  characteristics  of  English, 
399,  iii.  68-71;  of  the  Seas,  Ba- 
rtre's  work  upon,  v.  512. 

Life,  human,  increase  in  the  time  of, 
ii.  177. 

Lincoln  Cathedral,  painted  window 
in,  i.  428. 

Lingard,  Dr.,  his  account  of  the  con- 
duet  of  James  II.  towards  Lord 
Rochester,  iii.  307 ;  his  ability  as  a 
historian,  iv.  41 ;  his  strictures  on 
the  Triple  Alliance,  42. 

Ltterarv  men  more  independent  than 
formerlv,  ii.  190-192;  their  influ- 
ence. 193-194;  abjectness  of  their 
condition  daring  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  400,  401 ;  their  mipor- 
tance  to  contending  parties  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  v.  364;  en> 
eouragemcnt  afforded  to,  by  tlie 


Revolution,  336 ;   see   aUi*   Crit- 
icism, literary. 

Literature  of  the  Roundheads,  i.  234: 
of  the  Royalists,  234;  of  the  Eliza 
bethan  age,  341-346 ;  of  Spain  in 
the  16th  century,  iii.  80;  splendid 
patronage  of,  at  the  close  of  the 
17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th 
centuries,  ii.  98;  disoouragenu'nt 
o^  on  the  accession  of  the  H(tu.:e 
of  Hanover,  98;  importance  of  clas- 
sical, in  the  16th  century,  iii.  350; 
Petrarch,  its  votary,  L  8o;  what  iU 
history  displays  in  all  languages 
340,  341;  not  benefited  by  the 
French  Academy,  23. 

Literature,  (aerman,  little  known  in 
England  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago,  V.  341. 

Literature,  Greek,  vi.  349-453. 

Literature,  Italian,  unfkvorable  influ- 
ence of  Petrarch  upon,  i.  59,  60, 
characteristics  of,  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, 278 ;  and  generally,  down  to 
Alfieri,  60. 

Literature,  Roman,  vi.  347-349. 

Literature,  Royal  Society  of,  i.  20- 
29. 

"Little  Dickey,"  a  nkkname  for 
Norris,  the  actor,  v.  417. 

Livy,  Discourses  on,  by  Machia'velli, 
i.'  309;  comjpared  with  Montes- 
quieu's Spirit  of  Laws,  313,  314; 
his  characteristics  as  an  historian, 
402, 403 ;  meaning  of  the  expren- 
sion  laciea  ubertas,  as  applied  to 
him,  403. 

Locke,  iv.  303^  vi.  852. 

Lonn,  Mr.,  his  ability  in  defending 
Hastings,  v.  139. 

Lollardism  in  England,  iii.  27. 

London,  in  the  17th  century,  ii.  479; 
devoted  to  the  national  cause,  480- 
481;  its  public  spirit,  iii.  18;  its 
prosperity  during  the  ministn'  of 
Lorti  Cblatham,  iii.  247;  conUuct 
of,  at  the  Restoration,  289;  effects 
of  the  Great  Plague  upon,  iv.  32; 
its  excitement  on  occasion  of  the 
tax  on  dder  proposed  by  Bute's 
ministry,  vi.  50;  University  of,  tte 
University. 

Long  Parliament  (the),  controversy 
on  its  merits,  i.  239-240;  its  first 
meeting,  457,  ii.  466 ;  its  early  oro- 
ceedings,  i.  469,  470;  its  conauct 
in  reference  to  the  civil  war,  47 1 ; 
its  nineteen  propositions,  486;  ila 
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faults,  490,  494;  censured  by  Mr. 
Hallam,  491 ;  its  errors  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  494;  treatment  of 
it  b^  the  arm^,  497 ;  recapitulation 
of  Its  acts,  li.  4GS;  its  attainder 
of  Strafford  defended,  471;  sent 

•  Hampden  to  Edinburgh  to  watch 
the  kmg,  472;  refuses  to  surrender 
the  members  ordered  to  be  im- 
peached, 477;  openly  defies  the 
king,  482;  its  conditions  of  recon- 
ciliation, 486. 

Longinus,  i.  142, 143. 

Lope,  his  distinction  as  a  writer  and 
a  soldier,  ili.  81. 

Lords,  the  House  of,  its  position  pre- 
vious to  the  Restoration,  iii.  2S7 ; 
its  condition  as  a  debating  assem- 
bly in  1770,  iv.  420. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici,  state  of  Italy  in 
his  time,  i.  278. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici  (the  youn^r), 
dedication  of  Machiavelirs  Prmce 
to  him,  i.  309. 

Loretto,  plunder  of,  iv.  346. 

Louis  AlV.,  his  conduct  in  respect 
to  the  Spanisli  succession,  iii.  89, 
99;  his  acknowledgment,  on  the 
death  of  James  II.,  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  as  King  of  England,  and 
its  consequences,  102  ;  fcni  an 
army  into  Spam  to  the  assistance 
of  his  grandson,  109 ;  his  proceed- 
ings in  support  of  his  grandson 
I'hilip,  109-127;  his  reverses  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, 129;  hw  policy,  iii.  309  ; 
character  of  his  government,  308, 
311;  his  military  exploits,  iv.  5; 
bis  projects  and  affected  modera- 
tion, 35 ;  his  ilMiumor  at  the 
Triple  Alliance,  41;  his  conquest 
of  Franche  Comt^,  42.;  his  treaty 
with  Charles,  63;  the  early  part 
of  his  reign  a  time  of  license,  iv. 
304;  his  devotion,  v.  339;  his  late 
regret  for  his  extravagance,  ii.  39; 
his  character  and  person,  iii.  57- 
60 ;  his  injurious  influence  upon 
religion,  64. 

Louis  XV.,  his  government,  ii.  64- 
66,  iv.  293. 

I.ouis  XVI.,  V.  447-449,  455-457,  ii. 
67. 

Louis  XVin.,  restoration  of,  com- 
pared with  tliat  of  Charles  II.,  iii. 
282,  8eq. 

Louisburg,  fall  of,  iii.  244. 


L*Ouverture,  Toussaint,  vL  36G,I90> 
392. 

Love,  superiority  of  the  Romans  ovet 
the  Greeks  in  their  delineations  oC^ 
i.  83 ;  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
passion  of,  84;  caused  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Northern'element, 
85. 

"  Love  for  I^ve,'*  by  Congrero,  iv. 
392;  its  moral,  402. 

"Love  in  a  Wood,"  when  acted,  Ir. 
371. 

Loyola,  his  enei^y,  iv.  320,  336. 

Lucan,  Diyden's  resemblance  to,  1 
355. 

Lucian,  v.  387. 

Luther,  his  declaration  against  the 
ancient  philosophy^  iii.  446 ;  sketch 
of  the  contest  which  began  with 
his  preaching  against  the  Indul- 
gences and  terminated  with  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  iv.  314-338; 
was  the  product  of  his  age,  i.  323; 
defence  of,  by  Atterburj-,  vi.  113. 

Lycurgus,  i.  185. 

Lysias,  anecdote  by  Plutarch  of  his 
speech  for  the  Auienian  tribunals, 
iv.  117. 

Lyttleton,  Lord,  ii.  54. 


Macbumey,  original  name  of  the 
Buniey  family,  v.  250. 

Machiavellt,  his  works,  by  P^rier.  i. 
267;  general  odiousness  of  nb 
name  and  works,  268,  269;  suf^ 
fered  for  public  liberty,  269:  his 
elevatetl  sentiments  and  just  views, 
270;  held  in  hl^h  estimation  by 
his  contemporaries.  271;  state  6l 
moral  feeling  in  Italy  in  his  time, 
272;  his  chancter  as  a  man, 291 ; 
as  a  poet,  293;  as  a  dramatist,  296; 
as  a  statesman,  291,  300,  309,  313- 
317;  his  Prince,  309;  excellence 
of  his  precepts,  311;  his  candor. 
313;  comparison  between  him  and 
Montesquieu,  314 ;  his  style,  314  ; 
liis  levity,  316;  his  bistorical 
works,  31U;  lived  to  witness  the 
last  struggle  for  Florentine  liber* 
ty^  319;  ins  wdrk#  and  character 
misrepresented.  319:  his  remains 
unhonored  till  long  aAer  his  death, 
319;  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  by  an  English  nobleman, 
319. 
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Mackenzie,  Heniy,  his  ridicule  of 
lh<.  Xabob  class,  iv,  283. 

Miiciceiizic,  Mr.,  his  dismisMl  in^iat- 
etl  on  by  Grenville,  vi.  TO. 

Miickinto»li,  Sir  James,  review  of 
U\»  Historjr  of  the  Revolution  in 
Kiiu:lund,  iii.  251-^35;  comparison 
with  Fox*s  Uistoiy  of  James  II., 
2V2:  clmracter  of  his  oratoir,  253  ; 
liis  conversational  powers,  256;  his 
«|iia)ities  as  an  historian,  259 ;  his 
vindication  from  the  imputations 
of  the  fi  litor^  262,  270-278 ;  chanp^ 
in  his  opinions  produced  by  the 
French  Revolution^  263;  his  mod- 
eration, 268-270;  his  historical  jus- 
lice,  277,  278;  remembrance  of 
him  at  Holland  House,  iv.  425. 

Blacleane,  Cobnel,  agent  iu  Eng- 
land for  Warren  Hastings,  v.  44, 
53. 

Macpherson,  James,  i.  77,  331,  vi. 
210;  a  fiivorite  author  with  Na- 
poleon, v.  515;  despised  by  John- 
son, ii.  116. 

Madra.4,  dej^:ription  of  it,  iv.  109 ;  its 
capitulation  to  the  French,  202; 
restored  to  the  English,  203. 

Madrid,  capture  of,  by  the  English 
army  in  1705,  iii.  110. 

Mu!uitdrius,  of  Samos,  i.  132. 

Magazine  (a),  delightful  invention 
lui'  a  very  idle  or  a  very  busy  man, 
i.  156;  resembles  the  little  angels 
of  the  Rabbinical  traditiuii,  156, 
157. 

Magdalen  College,  treatment  of,  br 
James  11.^  iii.  313;  Addison's  con- 
nection with  it,  V.  827. 

Mahon,  Lord,  Review  of  his  History 
of  the  War  of  the  Succession  in 
Spain,  iii.  75-142;  his  qualities  as 
an  historian,  75,  77 ;  his  explana- 
tion of  the  financial  condition  of 
Spain,  85 ;  his  opinions  on  the  Par- 
tition Treaty,  90-4)2;  his  represen- 
tations of  Cardinal  Porto  Car- 
rero,  104 ;  his  opinion  of  the  peace 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  131;  his 
censure  of  Harley,  132;  and  view 
of  the  resemblance  of  the  Tories 
of  the  present  day  to  the'  Whigs 
of  the  Revolution,  132-135. 

Mahrattas,  sketch  of  their  history,  iv. 
207,  v.  58;  expedition  against 
them,  60. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,  iv.  964. 


Mahiga,  naval  battle  near,  in  1704, 
iii.  110. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  review  of  his  Life 
of  Lord  Clive,  iv.  194-299;  value 
of  his  work,  196;  his  partialitv  for 
Clive,  237;  his  defence  of  Cfive*s 
conduct  towards  Omichaud,  248. 

Mallet,  David,  patronage  of  by  Butu, 
vi.  41. 

Malthus,  Mr.,  his  theory  of  popula- 
tion, and  Sadler's  objections  to  it, 
ii.  217,  218,  222,  223,228,244,271, 
272. 

Manchester,  Countess  of,  v.  339. 

Manchester,  Earl  of,  his  patronage  of 
Addisqn,  v.  338, 350. 

Mandeville,  his  metaphysical  powers, 
1.208. 

Mandragola  (the),  of  Machiavelli,  i. 
293. 

Manilla^  capitulation  of,  vi.  32.  ■ 

Mannerism  of  Johnson,  ii  42^3. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  his  character  and 
talents,  iii.  223;  his  .rejection  uf 
the  overtures  of  Newcastle,  234; 
his  elevation,  234,  vi.  12;  his  friend- 
ship for  Hastings,  v.  106 ;  character 
of  nis  speeches,  vi.  104. 

ManstK  Milton's  Epistle  to,  i.  212. 

Manufactures  and  commerce  of  Italy 
in  the  14th  century,  i.  275-277. 

Manufacturing  and  agricultural  la- 
borers, comparison  of  tlieir  comli- 
tion,  ii.  147-149. 

Manufacturing  system  (the),  Sonth- 
ey's  opinion  upon,  ii.  145;  its  ef- 
fect on  the  health.  147. 

Marat,  his  bust  suustituted  for  the 
statues  of  the  Martyrs  of  Christi- 
anity, iv.  845;  his  language  about 
Bar6re,  v.  458,  466;  his  bust  torn 
down,  502. 

Marcet,  Mrs.,  her  Dialogues  on  Polit- 
ical Economy,  i.  iK)7. 

March,  Lord,  one  of  the  persecutors 
of  Wilkes,  vi.  60. 

Maria  Theresa,  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  v.  164;  her  situation  and 
personal  qualities,  165,  166;  her 
unbroken  spirit,  173;  gives  birth 
to  the  future  emperor,  Joseph  IL, 
173;  her  coronation,  173 ;  enthusi- 
astic loyalty  and  war-cry  of  Hun- 
fary,  174;  her  brother-in-law, 
rince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  de* 
feated  by  F'rederic  the  Great,  at 
Chotusitz,  174;  she  cedes  Silcxia. 
175;  her  husband,  Francis,  raised 
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to  the  Imperial  Throne.  179;  she 
resolves  to  humble  Freueric,  206; 
succeeds  in  obtaiains  the  adhe- 
sion of  Ritssia,  206;  her  letter  to 
Madame  I'omrmdour,  211;  sirns 
the  peace  of  llubertsburg,  245. 

Marie  Antoinette,  Uarere*s  share  in 
her  death,  v.  431-434,  469,  470. 

Marino,  San,  visited  by  Addison,  v. 
346. 

Mariborooffh,  Duchess  of,  her  frtend* 
•hip  wimCongreve,  iv.  408;  her 
inftcription  on  bis  monument,  409. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  i.  259;  his 
conversion  to  Whimsm,  iii.  120; 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Dnchess 
of  Cleveland,  and  commencement 
of  his  splendid  fortune,  iv.  373; 
notice  of  Addison^s  poon  hi  lus 
honor,  v.  358. 

Mariborough  nnd  Godolphin,  then* 
policy,  V.  353. 

Maroons  (the),  of  Surinam,  vi.  88^ 
388. 

Marsh,  Bishop,  his  opposition  to  Cal- 
vin istic  doctrine,  iv.  176. 

Martinique,  capture  of,  vi.  32. 

Martin's  illustrations  of  the  Pilgrim*8 
I'rogress,  and  of  Parulise  Lost,  iL 
251. 

Mar\'eL  Andrew,  v.  833. 

Miiiy,  Queen,  iii.  31. 

Mas<^ue,  the  Italian,  i.  218. 

Massiuger,  allusion  to  his  "  Virgin 
Martvr,*'  i.  226;  his  fondness  for 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  iii. 
30;  indelicate  writing  in  his  dra- 
mas, iv.  366. 

Mathematical  reasoning,  ii.  103 ; 
studies,  their  advantages  and  de- 
fects, vi.  346. 

Mathematics,  comparative  estimate 
of,  by  Plato  and  by  Bacon,  ilL 
451. 

Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  iv.  328. 

Maxims,  general,  their  uselessnees, 
i.  31Q. 

Maynooth,  Mr.  Gladstone's  objec- 
tions to  the  vote  of  monev  for, 
iv.  179. 

Mecca,  iv.  301. 

Medals,  Addisoo^a  Treatise  an,  v. 
329,351. 

Medici,  Lorenzo  de.  <Se«  Lorenzo 
de  Medici. 

Medicine,  comparative  estimate  of 
the  science  oC^  by  Plato  and  by 
Bacon,  ui.  454-456. 


Meer  Cossim,  his  talents,  iv.  966; 
his  deposition  and  revenge,  266. 

Meer  Janier,  his  conspiracy,  iv.  240, 
his  conduct  during  the' battle  of 
Plassey,  243,  246;  his  pecuniary 
transactiims  with  Clive,  251;  his 
proceedings  on  being  threatened 
DV  the  Great  Mogul,  ^;  his  foars 
of  the  English,  and  intrigues  with 
the  Dutch,  258;  deposed  and  ns 
seated  br  the  English.  260;  hb 
death,  2t0;  his  lam  bequest  to 
lAiTd  CHve.  279. 

Melancthon,  iii.  7. 

Melville,  Lord,  his  impeachment,  vL 
292. 

Memraius,  compared  to  Sir  W.  Tem- 
ple, iv.  112. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Temple,  re- 
view of,  iv.  1-115;  wantmg  ia 
selection  and  compression,  2. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, re\'iew  of^  v.  1-148. 

Memoirs,  writers  of,  neglected  by 
historians,  i.  423. 

Memory,,  comparative  views  of  the 
impmtance  of,  by  Plato  and  by 
Bacon,  iii.  454. 

Menander,  the  lost  comedies  of,  v. 
375. 

Mendacium,  difTerent  species  of,  v. 
430. 

Meodoza,  Hortado  de,  iii.  81. 

Mercenaries,  emplornient  of,  in  Italy, 
i.  283 ;  its  political  cetisequences, 
284;  and  moral  eflects,  285. 

Messiah,  Pope's,  translated  into  Lat- 
in verse  by  Johnson,  vi.  175. 

Metals,  the 'precious,  production  ot 
vi.  35L 

Metaphysica]  accuracy  incompatible 
with  successful  poetrv,  i.  295. 

Metcalfe,  Sir  ChaHes,  liis  ability  and 
disinterestedness,  iv.2B8. 

Methodists,  their  rise  iinnotlc-ed  by 
some  writers  of  the  history  of  Bag- 
land  under  George  IL,  i.  42n; 
their  early  object,  iv.  818. 

Mexico,  exactions  of  the  S|Minish 
vicero}'s  in,  exceeded  by  the  Kag- 
lish  agents  in  Bengal,  iv.  266. 

Michell,  Sir  Francis,  iit  401. 

Middle  ages,  inconsistency  in  the 
schoolmen  of  the,  ii.  415. 

Middlesex  election,  the  constitutias- 
al  questioa  in  relation  to  it,  vL  101, 

Middleton,  Dr.,  reasarici  oo  hb  Ufe 
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of  Cicero,  iii.  340,  341 ;  his  coatzo- 
venies  with  Bentley,  iv.  112. 

Blidias,  Demosthenes'  speech  against, 
1. 192. 

**  Midsummer  Night*s  Dream/*  sense 
in  which  the  word  "  translated  "  is 
therein  used,  v.  180. 

Milan,  Addison*s  visit  to,  v.  345. 

MiliUry  science,  studied  by  Machia- 
velli,  i.  306. 

Mllitaiy  ser\'ice,  relative  adaptation 
of  different  classes  for.  i.  280. 

Militia  (the),  control  of,  by  Charles  I. 
or  by  the  Parliament,  I.  488. 

Mill,  James,  his  merits  as  a  historian, 
iii.  277,  278;  defects  of  his  History 
of  British  India,  iv.  195. 196;  his 
unfairness  towards  Clive  s  charac- 
ter, 237;  his  £<«say  on  Govern' 
ment  reviewed,  ii.  5-51 ;  his  theo- 
•  rv  and  method  of  reasoning,  6,  8, 
10,  12, 18,  20,  46,  48;  his  stvle,  8; 
hid  erroneous  definition  of  tne  end 
of  government,  11 ;  his  objections 
to  a  Democracy  onlv  practical 
ones,  12 ;  attempts  to  demonstrate 
that  a  purelv  aristocratic  form  of 
government  is  necessarily  bad,  12, 
1.3;  so  also  an  absolute  monarchy, 
13,  14;  refutation  of  these  argu- 
ments, 15, 16, 18;  his  inconsisten- 
cies, 16,  17,  96,  97,121;  his  nar- 
row views,  19,20;  his  logical  defi- 
ciencies, 95 ;  his  want  of  precision 
in  the  use  of  terms,  103-108 ;  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  no  combina- 
tion of  the  simple  forms  of  gov- 
ernment can  exist,  21,  22;  refuta- 
tion of  this  argument,  22-29 ;  his 
ideas  upon  the  representative  sys- 
tem. 29.  30;  objections  to  them, 
30^32 ;  ills  views  upon  the  qualifi- 
cations of  voters,  32-36 ;  objections 
to  them,  36-38.  41,  42;  confounds 
the  interests  or  the  present  gener- 
ation with  those  of  the  human 
race,  38, 39 ;  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  people  understand  their  own 
interest,  42;  refutation  of  this  ar- 
gument, 43;  general  objections  to 
his  theory,  4f-47,  122;  defended 
by  the  Westminster  Review,  52- 
91;  ini^onsistencies  between  him 
and  the  reviewer,  56-58;  the  re- 
viewer mistakes  the  points  at  issue, 
68,  60, 61, 65, 70, 77-114;  and  mis- 
represents arguments,  62, 63, 69, 71, 
73.  74;  refutation  of  his  positions, 


63,  64,  66,  74-76,  122-127;  the 
reviewer  shiils  the  issue,  68,  127, 
128;  fails  to  strengthen  Mi  IPs  po- 
sitions, 71 ;  and  manifests  great  ais- 
ingenuousness,  115-118,  129,  130. 

Millar,  Lady,  her  vase  for  verses,  v. 
271. 

Milton,  review  of  his  Treatise  on 
Christian  Doctrine,  Mr.  Lemon's 
discovery  of  the  MS.  of  It,  i.  202: 
his  sty fe,  202;  his  theological 
opinions,  204;  his  poetry  his  great 
passport  to  generarf  remembrance, 
205-211 ;  power  of  his  imagination, 
211 ;  the  most  striking  character- 
istic of  his  poetry,  213,  375;  his 
Allegro  and  Penseroso,  215;  his 
Coinus  and  Samson  Agonistes, 
215;  his  minor  poems,  219;  appre- 
ciated the  literature  of  nioaem 
Italy,  219;  his  Paradise  Reined. 
219;  parallel  between  him  and 
Dante,  17-18,  eeq.;  his  Sonnets 
most  exhibit  his  peculiar  charac- 
ter, 232;  his  public  cimduct,  233; 
his  defence  of  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  246;  his' refutation  of 
Salmasius,  248 ;  his  conduct  under 
the  Protector,  249;  peculiarities 
which  distinguished  him  firom  his 
contemporaries,  253;  noblest  qual- 
ities of  every  party  combined  in 
him,  260;  his  oefence  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  262;  his  bold- 
ness in  the  maintenance  of  his 
opinions,  263 ;  recapitulation  of  his 
literary  merits,  264;  one  of  the 
most  **  correct "  poets,  ii.  338 ;  his 
egotism,  82;  effect  of  his  blind- 
ness upon  his  genius,  851;  Dry- 
den*s  admiration  of,  369,  370. 

Biilton  and  Cowley,  an  Imaginary 
conversation  between,  touching 
the  great  Civil  War,  i.  112-138. 

Milton  and  Shakspcare,  character  of, 
Johnson's  observations  on,  II.  417. 

Minden,  battle  of,  iii.  247. 

Minds,  great,  the  product  of  theif 
times.l.  323,  325. 

Mines,  Spanish-American,  iii.  85,  v|. 
35L 

Ministers,  veto  by  Pari  lament  oc 
their  appointment,  i.  487;  theli 
responsibility  lessened  by  the  Rev- 
olution, 531. 

Bfinorca,  capture  of,  by  the  French, 
iii.  232. 
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Minority,  period  of,  at  Athens,  i. 
191, 192. 

"Minute  guns!"  Charies  Town- 
shend's  exclamation  on  bearing 
Bute's  maiden  speech,  vi.  33. 

Uirabeau,  Duraont^s  recollections 
of,  iii.  71-74;  his  habit  of  giving 
compound  nicknames,  72;  cofti- 
pared  with  Wilkes,  72;  with  Chat- 
bam,  72^  73. 

Missionaries,  Catholic,  their  zeal  and 
spirit,  iv.  300. 

MiUbrd,  Mr.j  his  Histoi^  of  Greece 
reviewed,!.  172-201;  its  popular- 
ity greater  than  its  ments,  172; 
his  characteristics^  173,  174,  177, 
420-422;  his  scepticism  and  polit- 
ical prejudices,  178,  188;  his  ad- 
miration of  an  oligarchy,  and  pref- 
erence of  Sparta  to  Athens,  i^81, 
183;  his  views  in  regard  to  Lycur- 
gus,  185;  reprobates  the  liturgic 
system  of  Athens,  190;  his  un- 
fairness, 191, 422;  his  misrepresen- 
tation of  lieiuosthenes,  lil  1-193, 
195, 197 ;  his  partiality  for  i£schi- 
nes,  193|  194;  his  admiration  of 
monarchies,  195;  his  general  pref- 
erence of  the  Barbarians  to  the 
Greeks,  196;  his  deficiencies  as 
an  historian,  190, 197;  his  indiffer- 
ence for  literature  and  llterarv  pur- 
suite,  }97, 199. 

Modem  history,  the  Period  of  its 
commencement,  i.  532. 

Mogul,  the  Great,  v.  27 ;  plundered 
by  Hastings,  74. 

Mohammed  Keza  Khan,  his  charac- 
ter, V.  18;  selected  by  Clive,  21; 
his  capture,  confineniciit  at  Cal- 
cutta and  release,  25. 

Moliere,  iv.  385. 

Molwitz,  batUe  of,  v.  171. 

Mompesson,  Sir  Giles,  conduct  of 
Bacon  in  regard  to  his  patent,  ill. 
401,  402;  abandoned  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Commons,  412. 

Monarchy,  absolute,  establishment 
of,  in  continental  states,  i.  481; 
Mitford's  admiration  of^  195. 

Monarchy,  the  English,  m  the  16th 
century,  iii.  15,  ^. 

Moiijuicu,  capture  of  the  fort  of,  by 
I'uterborough.  iii.  115, 116. 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  iii.  300;  his 
supplication  for  life,  iv.  99. 

Monopolies,  English,  durinj^  the  lat- 
ter end  of  Klizubetlfs  reign,  iii. 


864;  multiplied  under  Jame^  401. 
connived  at  by  Bacon,  402. 

Monson,  Mr.,  one  of  the  new  couneil> 
lors  under  the  Regulating  Act  foi 
India,  v.  40;  his  opposition  to  Hast* 
ings,  40;  his  death  and  its  impor- 
tant consequences,  54. 

Montagu,  Basil,  review  of  his  edi- 
tion of  Lord  Bacon*8  woiiis, 
iii.  336-495  ;  character  of  his 
work,  336-342;  his  explanstion 
of  Lord  Burleigh's  conduct  tow- 
ards Bacon,  3^;  his  views  and 
arguments  in  defence  of  Bacon's 
conduct  towards  Essex,  373-379, 
his  excuses  for  Bacon's  use  of 
torture,  and  his  tampering  with 
tiie  i  udges,  391-394 ;  hit  reflections 
on  Bacon's  admonitions  to  Buck- 
ingham, 403 ;  his  complaints 
against  James  for  not  interpo^iug 
to  save  Bacon,  415 ;  and  for  advis- 
ing him  to  plead  guilty,  416;  his 
del^nce  of  Bacon,  417-430. 

Montagu.  Charles,  notice  of  him.  r. 
338;  obtains  peamission  for  Addi- 
son to  retain  liis  fellowship  during 
his  travels,  338;  Addison's  Epis- 
tle to  him,  350;  see  alto  Ualilax, 
Lord. 

Montague,  Lord,  ii.  399. 

Montague,  Mary,  her  testimony  to 
Addison's  colloquial  powers^  x. 
366. 

Montague,  Mrs.,  v.  12G. 

Mont  Cenis,  v.  349. 

Montesquieu,  his  style,  i.  314,  vL 
364,365;  Horace  Walpole's  opin- 
ion of  him,  iii.  155;  ought  to  have 
stvled  his  work  tE^ril  twr.Ut 
Lou,  i.  142. 

Montesquieu  and  Machiavelli,  com- 
parison between,  i.  314. 

Montgomery,  Mr.  Bobert,  his  Om- 
nipresent^ of  the  Deity  review- 
ed, ii.  199;  character  of  hi] 
poetry,  200-211;  his  "Satan," 
210-212. 

Montreal,  capture  of,  bv  the  British, 
in  1760,'iii.  245. 

Moody,  Major  Thomas,  his  reports 
on  the  captured  negroes  reviewed, 
vi.  361-104  ;  his  cluiracter,  362, 
363i  404;  characteristics  of  his  re- 
port^ 364,402;  iU  reception,  364; 
ite  literal^  stvle,365;  his  principle 
of  ail  instuictrvc  antlpathv  betweeo 
the   White  and  the   Black  races, 
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366;  itA  retutaUon,  366,  867;  hb 
Dtiw  philosophy  of  labor,  373,  374; 
his  charj^es  against  Mr.  Dougal, 
376;  bis  inconsistencies,  377 ;  and 
erroneous  deductions,  379,  3d0, 
891 ;  his  arrogance  and  bad. gram- 
mar, 394;  his  disgraceful  care- 
lessness in  quoting  documents, 
399. 

Moore,  Dr.,  extract  from  his  ^  Zela- 
co,"  ii.  420. 

Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Bvron,  review 
of,  ii.  324-^7 ;  its  stj-le  and  mat- 
ter, 824;  similes  in  his  ''Lalla 
Rookh '*  iii.  485. 

Moorshedabad,  its  situation  and  Im- 
portance, V.  7. 

Moral  ieeling,  state  of,  in  Italy  in  the 
time  of  Machlavelli,  i.  271. 

Morality  of  Plutarch^  and  the  histo- 
rians #f  his  school,  1.398;  political, 
low  standard  of,  aiter  the  Restora- 

'  tion,  615. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  iv.  805,  vi.  416. 

Moses,  Bacon  compared  to,  by  Cow- 
ley, iii.  493. 

** Mountain"  (the),  their  p^nciples, 
V.  454,  455 ;  their  intentions  tow- 
ards the  King,  456,  457 ;  its  con- 
tests with  the  Girondists,  458, 459, 
462-466;  its  triumph,  473. 

"  Mountain  of  Li^ht,^'  iii.  146. 

Mourad  Bey,  his  astonishment  at 
Buonaparte^s  diminutive  figure, 
V.  357 

**  Mourning  Bride,"  by  Coujgreve, 
its  high  standing  as  a  tragic  dra- 
ma, iv.  391. 

Movlan,  Mr.,  review  of  his  Collec- 
tion of  the  Opinions  of  Lord  Hol- 
land as  recorded  in  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  iv.  412- 
426. 

Mucins,  the  famous  Roman  lawyer, 
i.  4,  note. 

Munny,  Begum,  v.  24,  43. 

Munro,  Sir  Hector,  v.  72. 

Munro,  Sir  Thomas,  iv.  298. 

Munsler,  Bishop  of,  iv.  32. 

Murphy,  Mr.,  his  knowledge  of  stage 
effect,  V.  273;  his  opinion  of  "The 
Witlings,"  273. 

Mussulmans,  their  resistance  to  tlie 
practices  of  English  law,  v.  65, 
66. 

Mysore,  v.  71 :  its  fierce  horsemen,  72. 

Hythologv,  Dante's  use  of^  i.  75, 
<6. 


N. 

Nabobs,  class  of  Englishmen  to 
whom  the  name  was  applied,  iv. 
280-283. 

Names,  in  Milton,  their  significance, 
i.  214;  proper,  correct  spelling  of, 
173. 

Naples,  V.  347. 

Napoleon,  his  policy  and  actions  as 
First  Consul,  v.  513,  514,  525;  vi. 
283,  286;  his  treatment  of  Barere, 
V.  514-516,  518,  622-526;  his 
literary  style,  515;  his  opinion  of 
Bar^re*s  abilities,  524,  525;  his 
military  genius,  vi.  293,  294;  his 
early  proof  of  talents  for  war,  iv. 
297 ;  his  hold  on  the  affections  of 
his  subjects,  vi.  14;  devotion  of 
his  Old  Guard  surpassed  by  that 
of  the  garrison  of  Arcot  to  Clivc, 
iv.  216;  Mr.  Hallam's  parallel  be- 
tween him  and  Cromwell,  i.  504; 
compared  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
iii.  78;  protest  of  Lord  Holl&ntl 
against  his  detention,  iv.  213; 
threatens  to  invade  England,  vi. 
287 ;  anecdotes  respecting,  iii.  236, 
237,  V.  357,  495,  vi.  408. 

Nares.  Rev.  Dr..  review  of  his  Bur- 
leigh and  his  Times,  iii.  1-36. 

National  Assembly.    See  Assembly. 

National  Debt,  Southey's  notions 
of,  ii.  153-155;  effect  of  its  abro- 
^tion,  154;  England's  capabili- 
ties in  respect  to  it,  186. 

National  feeling,  low  state  of,  aflei 
the  Restoration,  i.  525. 

Natural  history,  a  bodv  of,  com- 
menced by  mcon,  iii.  433. 

Natural  religion,  iv.  302,  303. 

Nature,  Dryden*s  violations  of,  i. 
359;  external,  Dante's  insensi- 
bility to,  i.  72,  74;  feeling  of  the 
present  age  for,  73;  not  the  source 
of  the  highest  poetical  inspiration, 
73,  74. 

Navy,'  its  mismanagement  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  IL,  iv.  375. 

Negroes,  their  legal  condition  in  the 
West  Indies,  vl.  307-310;  their  re- 
ligious condition,  311-313;  their 
social  and  industrial  capacities, 
361-402;  Major  Moody's  theory 
of  an  instinctive  antipathy  between 
them  and  the  Whites,  aiitl  its  refu- 
tation, 365-367 ;  prejudice's  against 
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them  in  the  United  States,  368, 
869 ;  anialpimation  between  them 
and  the  Whites,  370-373;  their 
canacity  and  inclination  for  labor, 
383-385,  387,  398;  the  Maroons  or 
Surinam,  386-388;  inhabitants  of 
Hayti,  39(M00;  their  probable 
fate,  404. 

Nelson,  Southey^s  Life  of,  ii.  136. 

New  Atalantis  of  Bacon,  relhark* 
able  passages  in,  iii.  488. 

Newbery,  Mr ,  allusion  to  his  paste- 
board pictures,  i.  215. 

NewcAstte,  Duke  of,  bis  relation  to 
Walpole,  iii.  178,  191;  his  char- 
acter, 191;  his  appointment  as 
head  of  the  admmistratiou,  iii. 
226;  his  negotiations  with  Fox, 
227,  228;  attacked  in  Parliament 
by  Chatham,  229;  his  intrigues, 
234 ;  his  resignation  of  office,  235 ; 
sent  for  by  the  king  on  Chatliam*s 
dismissal,  238;  leader  of  the  ^Vllijg 
aristocracy,  239;  motives  for  his 
coalition  with  Chatham,  240;  his 
|M.rfidy  towards  the  king,  242;  his 
jealousy  of  Fox.  242;  his  strong 
government  witn  Chatham,  243, 
244;  his  character  and  borough 
influence,  472;  his  contests  with 
Henry  Box,  472;  his  power  and 
patronage,  vi.  7,  8;  his  unpopu- 
larity after  the  resignation  of 
Chatham,  34,  35;  he  quits  office, 
36. 

Newdi^te,  Sir  Roger,  a  great  critic, 
ii.  342. 

Newton.  John,  his  connection  with 
the  slave-trade,  iii.  421';  his  at- 
tachment to  the  doctrines  of  pre- 
destination, iv.  176. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  i.  207;  his  resi- 
dence in  Leicester  Square,  v.  252; 
Malbranche's  admiration  of  him, 
340;  invented  tlie  method  of  flux- 
ions simultaneously  with  Leib- 
nitz, i.  324. 

"  New  Zealandcr"  (the),  iv.  301,  i. 
160, 162,  201,  ii.  41, 42. 

Niagtira,  conquest  of,  iii.  244. 

Nichols,  Dr.,  v.  6. 

Nimeguen,  congress  at,  iv.  59 ;  hol- 
low and  unsatisfactoiy  treaty  of, 

Nizam,  originally  a  deputy  of  the 
Mogul  sovereign,  v.  59. 

Kicam  al  Alulk,  Viceroy  of  the  Dec- 
can,  his  death,  iv.  211. 


Konconformitv.  See  Diaswl  ami 
Church  of  (ingUmd. 

Normandy,  v.  77. 

Normans^  their  warfare  against  the 
Albigcnses,  iv.  310. 

Norris,  Henri-,  the  nickname  "Little 
Dickey  "'applied  to  him  by  Addi- 
son, v!  417. 

Kortli,  Lord,  his  change  in  the  coa- 
atitution  of  the  Indian  guveni- 
ment,  v.  35;  his  dcsure  to  obtaia 
the  removal  of  Hastings,  53; 
change  in  his  designs,  aiul  iu 
cause,  57;  his  sense,  tact,  and  ur- 
banity, 128;  his  weight  in  the 
ministry,  vi.  13;  Chancellor  of  tba 
Excheq  uer,  100 ;  at  the  head  of  the 
ministiy,  232;  resigns,  235;  ibrms 
a  coalition  with  Fox,  ^9;  the  rec- 
ognized heads  of  the  Toiy  party, 
243. 

Northern  and  Southern,  countries, 
difference  of  moral  feeling  in,  L 
285.286. 

Novels,  popular,  character  of  those 
which  preceded  Miss  Bumey's 
Evelina,  v.  319. 

November,  fifUi  of,  i.  247. 

Novum  Organ uin,  admiration  excit- 
ed hv  it  before  it  was  published, 
iii.  388;  and  after\i'ard.s,  409;  con- 
trast between  its  doc-trine  and  the 
ancient  philosophy,  4^}8,  448,  465; 
its  first  book  the  greatest  peiibrm- 
ance  of  Bacon,  492. 

Nov,  Attorney -General  to  Charles  I., 
11.456. 

Nugent,  I^rd,  review  of  his  Memo- 
rials of  John  Hampden  and  his 
Party,  ii.  427. 

Nugent.  Robert  Craggs,  vi.  13. 

Nuncomar,  his  part  in  the  revolutions 
in  Bengal,  v.  19,  20;  his  services 
dispensed  with  oy  Hastings,  24; 
his  rancor  against  Mahommed 
Reza  Khan,  25;  his  alliance  with 
the  majority  of  the  new  council, 
42,43;  his  ^committal  for  felony, 
trial,  and  sentence,  45,  46;  hu 
death,  48,  49. 


Gates,  Titus,  remarks  on  his  plot,  iii. 
295-300. 

Oc,  language  of  Provence  and  neigh- 
boring countries,  its  beauty  and 
richness,  iv.  308. 
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Ochino  Bernardo,  iii.  349;  hi»  ser- 
mons on  fate  and  f^ee-wiU  trans- 
lated by  Lady  Bacon,  349. 

Odd  (the),  the  peculiar  province  of 
Horace  Walpole,  iii.  161. 

"Old  Bachelor,*'  Congreve>,iv.389. 

Old  Sarom,  ita  cause  pleaded  by  Ju- 
nius. V.  38. 

Old  Whig,  Addison's,  v.  417. 

Oleron,  v.  509. 

Oligarchy,  characteristics  of^  L  181- 

Olvnipic  gnmes,  Herodotus*  history 
read  at,  i  381. 

Ouuii,  his  appearance  at  Dr.  Bur- 
ner's concerts,  v.  257;  aneodott 
about,  i.  59. 

Omichund,  his  position  in  India,  iv. 
238;  his  treacheiy  tovrards  CUve, 
241-249. 

Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  Robert 
Montgoroer\''s  reviewed,  iL  199. 

Opinion,  public,  its  power,  iii.  169. 

Opposition,  parliamentary,  when  it 
began  to  take  a  regular  fonn^i-  433. 

Orange,  the  Prince  of,  iv.  46;  the 
only  hope  of  his  country,  51 :  his 
success  against  the  French,  52;  his 
marriage  with  the  Lady  Blary,  60. 

Orators,  Athenian,  essay  on,  i.  139- 
157;  in  what  spirit  their  works 
should  be  read.  149;  causes  of 
their  greatness  ronnd  in  their  ed- 
ucation, 149;  modem  orators  ad- 
dress themselves  less  to  the  audi- 
ence than  to  the  reporters,  151. 

Oratory,  how  to  be  criticised,  i.  149; 
to  be  estimated  en  principles  dif- 
ferent from  those  applied  to  other 
productions,  150;  its  object  not 
truth  but  persuasion,  150;  little 
.  of  it  left  in  modem  davs,  151;  ef- 
fect of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
upon  it,  151;  practice  and  disci- 
pline give  superiority  in,  as  in  the 
art  of^war.  155;  effect  of  the  di- 
yi^ion  of  labor  upon,  154;  those 
desirous  of  success  in,  should 
stud^  Dante  next  to  Demosthenes, 
78;  Its  necessity  to  an  English 
statesman,  v.  96,  97,  363,  364,  yi. 
251-253. 

Orestes,  the  Athenian  highwayman, 
i.  34,  note, 

DrlofT,  Count,  his  appcaraqce  at  Dr. 
Bumey's  concert,  v.  256. 

Orme.  merits  and  de^ts  of  his  work 
on  India,  iv.  195. 


Ormond.  Duke  of,  iii.  108, 109. 

Orsini.  tne  Princess,  iii.  105. 

Orthodoxy,  at  one  time  a  s^nonyme 
for  ignorance  and  stupidity,  iv. 
343. 

Osborne,  Sir  Peter,  incident  of  Tem- 
ple with  the  son  and  daughter  of, 
iv.  16,23. 

Osborne,  Thomas,  the  bookseller,  yi 
181. 

Ossian,  I  77,  331. 

Ostracism,  i.  181, 182. 

Oswald,  James,  vi.  13. 

Otway^  ii.  191. 

Overburv,  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  426,  428 

Ovid,  Addison's  Notes  to  the  2d  and 
3d  books  tf  his  Metamorpbosea 
y.328. 

Owen,  Hr.  Robert,  ii.  140. 

Oxford,  y.  287. 

Oxford,  Karl  of.  iSee  Harie^,  Robert 

Oxford,  Uuiversit^  of,  its  mferiority 
to  Cambridge  in  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, iii.  343,  344;  its  dbsafTec- 
tion  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  v. 
402,  yi.  36;  rose  into  favor  with 
thegovemment  under  Bute,  yi.  86. 

P. 

Painting,   correctness    in,    ii.    343; 

caoses  of  its  decline  in  England 

after  the  civil  wars,  iii.  157. 
Paley,    Archdeacon,    vi.  261;    Mr. 

Gtadstone's  opinion  of  his  defence 

of  the  Church,  iv.  122;  his  reasim- 

Ing  the  same  as  that  by  which 

Socrates    con^ted    Aristodemu& 

303 ;  his  vievrs  on  ^  the  origin  of^ 

evU,"  ii.  273,  276. 
Pallas,  the  birthplace  of  Goldsmith, 

vi.  151. 
Paoli,  his  admiration  of  Miss  Bur- 

ney,  y.  271. 
Papacy,  its  influence,  iv.  314;  effect 

OT  lluther's  public  renunciation  of 

communion  with  it,  315. 
Paper  currency,  Southev's  notions 

of,  ii.  151, 162. 
Papists,  line  of  demarcation  between 

tiiem  and  Protestants,  iii.  362. 
Papists  and  Puritans,  persecution  of, 

by  ElizabeUi,  i.  439. 
Paradise,  picture  of,  in  old  Bibles,  ii. 

843;  painting  of,  by  a  gifted  mas- 

ler,  t/***!. 
Paradise  Regained,  its  excellence.  I 

219. 
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Paris,  influence  of  its  opinions 
among  the  educated  classes  In 
Italy,  iv.  344. 

Parker,  Archbishop,  Hi.  31. 

Parliaments  of  the  15th  century, 
their  condition,  i.  479. 

Parliament  (the),  of  1640,  sketch  of 
its  proceedings,  i.  470-540. 

Parliament  of  James  I.,  11.  440,  441 ; 
Charles  I.,  his  first,  443.  444;  his 
second,  444,  445;  Its  dissolution, 
446;  his  fifth,  461. 

Parliament,  effect  of  the  publication 
of  its  proceedings,  ill.  180. 

Parliament,  Long.  See  Long  Parlia- 
ment. 

Parliamentary  government,  vi.  251- 
253. 

Parliamentanr  opposition,  its  origin, 
ii.  433. 

Parliamentarv  reform,  11.  131,  vi.  21, 
22,  233,  237,  2.39,  241,  410,  425. 

Parr,  Dr.,  v.  126. 

Parties,  state  of,  in  the  time  of  Mil- 
ton, i.  257;  in  England  in  1710, 
iii.  130;  analogy  in  the  state  of.  In 
1704  and  1826,  v.  353;  mixture  of, 
at  George  IL's  first  levee  after 
Walpole's  resignation,  vi.  5. 

Partridge,  his  wrangle  with  Swift,  v. 
374. 

Party,  power  of,  daring  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  French  Revolution, 
Hi.  11-14;  illustrations  of  the  use 
and  the  abuse  of  it,  vi.  73,74. 

Pajtcal,  Blaise,  iv.  105,  306;  was  the 
product  of  his  age,  i.  323. 

Patronage  of  literary  men,  H.  190; 
less  necessai^  than  formerly,  191, 
352 ;  its  injurious  eflfects  upon  style, 
352,353. 

^Patriots**  (the),  in  opposition  to 
Sir  R.  Walpole,  iu.  176,179;  their 
remedies  for  state  evils,  181-183. 

Patriotism,  genuine,  i.  396. 

Paul  IV.,  Pope,  his  zeal  and  devo- 
tion, iv.  318, 324. 

Paulet,  Sir  Amias,  iii.  354. 

Paulician  theology,  its  doctrines  and 
prevalence  amon^  the  Albigenses, 
IV.  300 ;  in  Bohenua  and  the  Lower 
Danube,  313. 

Pauson,  the  Greek  painter,  i.  30 
noU. 

Peacham,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  treatment 
by  Hacon,  iii.  389,  390. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  vi.  420,  422. 

Peers,  new  creations  of,  i.  486;  im- 


policy of  limiting  the  number  ei 
V.  415,  416. 

Pelham,  Henrv,  his  character,  iu. 
189;hisdeatK.225. 

Pclhams  (the),  their  ascendency,  iii 
188;  their  accession  to  power, 
220,  221;  feebleness  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  them,  222;  eee  abo  K«;w- 
castle,  Duke  of. 

Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  Johnson 
entered  at,  vi.  174, 175. 

Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  Pitt  en- 
tered at,  vi.  225. 

P^ner,  M.,  translator  of  the  works 
of  liachiavelli,  i.  267. 

Peninsolar  War,  Southey*s^  ii.  137. 

Penseroso  and  Allegro,  Milton's,  L 
215. 

Pentathlete  (a),  i.  154. 

People  (the),  comparison  of  their 
condition  in  the  16th  and  19th 
centuriesj  ii.  173;  their  welfare 
not  considered  in  partition  treat- 
ies, iH.  91, 92. 

Pepys,  hu  praise  of  the  Triple  AIH- 
ance,  iv.  44^  nale, 

Percival,  Mr.,  vi.  411-414,  419. 

Pericles,  his  distribution  of  gratui- 
ties among  the  members  of  the 
Athenian  tribunals,  iii.  490;  the 
substance  but  not  the  manner  of 
his  speeches  transmitted  by  Thu- 
cydkles,  i.  152. 

Persecution,  religious,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  i.  439-440;  itx  reac- 
tionary efi^ect  upon  churdieA  and 
thrones,  456;  in  England  during 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation, 
Hi.  14. 

Personation,  Johnson's  want  of  tal- 
ent for,  ii.  423. 

Personification,  Robert  Montgom- 
ery's penchant  for,  ii.  207. 

Persuasion^  not  truth,  the  object  ef 
oratory,  i.  150. 

Peshwa,  authority  and  origin  of,  v. 
59. 

Peterborough,  Earl  of,  his  expedition 
to  Spain,  iii.  110;  hb  chanu^ter. 
110, 123. 124;  his  succeeseAon  the 
northeast  coast  of  Snain,  112-119; 
his  retirement  to  Valencia  thwait- 
ed.  123;  returns  to  Valencia  as  a 
volunteer,  123 ;  his  recall  to  Eng- 
land, 123. 

Paion,v.  452,469,475. 

Petition  of  lUght,  its  enactment,  ii 
445;  violation  of  it,  445. 
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Petrarch,  characteristiCT  of  hi»  writ- 
ing, i.  56,  67,  88,  9(1-9.3,  211;  his 
innuence  upon  Italian  literature 
to  Altieri*8  time  unfavorable,  59 ; 
criticism  upon,  80-99;  his  wide 
celebrity,  80;  besides  Cervantes 
the  only  modern  writer  who  has 
attained  an  European  reputation, 
80;  the  source  ot  his  popularity 
to  be  found  in  his  c^tism,  81.  82; 
and  tlie  universal  interest  felt  in 
his  theme,  82,  85.  ii.  365;  the  first 
eminent  poet  wholly  devoted  to 
the  celebration  of 'love,  i.  85; 
the  Proven^l  poets  his  masters, 
85;  his  fkme  increased  by  the  in> 
feriority  of  his  imitators,  86;  but 
injurea  by  their  repetitions  of  his 
topics,  94;  lived  the  votary  of  lit- 
erature, 8i6;  and  died  its  martyr, 
87 ;  his  crowning  on  the  Capitol, 
86,  87;  his  private  history,  87; 
his  inability  to  present  sensible 
objects  to  the  imagination,  89; 
his  genius,  89;  and  his  perversion 
of  it  by  his  conceit9,  90;  paucity 
of  his  thoughts,  90;  nis  energy  of 
style  when  ne  abandoned  amaton* 
composition,  01 ;  the  defect  of  his 
writings,  their  excessive  brilliancy, 
and  want  of  relief,  92;  his  sonnets, 
93-95;  their  effect  upon  the  read- 
er's mind,  98;  the  fifth  sonnet  the 
perfection  of  bathos,  93 ;  his  Latin 
writings  over-estimated  by  him- 
Hclf  and  his  coiitemporanes,  95, 
96,  413;  his  philosophical  essays, 
97;  his  epistles,  98;  addressed  to 
the  dead  and  the  unborn,  99;  the 
tirst  restorer  of  polite  letters  into 
Italy.  277. 

I'etiv,'  Henry,  Lord,  vi.  296. 

Phafaris,  Letters  of,  controversy 
upon  their  merits  and  genuine- 
ness, iy.  108-112.  vi.  114-119. 

Philarchus  for  Phylarchus,  ii.  381. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  extent  and  splen- 
dor of  his  empire,  iii.  77. 

Philip  III.  of  Spain,  his  accession, 
iii.  98;  his  character,  98-104;  his 
choice  of  a  wife,  105;  is  obliged  to 
fiy  from  Madrid,  118;  surrender  of 
his  arsenal  and  ships  at  Cartha- 
geua,  119;  defeated  at  Almenara, 
and  a^in  driven  fW)m  Madrid, 
126;  forms  a  close  alliance  with 
his  late  competitor,  188;  quarrels 
with  France,  138;  value  of^his  re- 


nunciation of  the  crown  of  Franoa 
139. 

Philip  le  Bel,  iv.  312. 

Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of 
France,  iii.  63-66;  compared  with 
Charies  II.  of  England,  64, 65. 

Philippeaux,  Abb^,  his  account  of 
Addison's  mode  of  life  at  Blois,  v. 
339. 

Philips,  John,  author  of  the  Splen- 
did Shilling,  iii.  386 ;  specimen  of 
his  poetiy  In  honor  or  Marlbor- 
ough, 386;  the  poet  of  the  English 
vintage,  vi.  50. 

Philips,  Sir  Robert,  iii.  413. 

Phillipps,  Ambrose,  v.  3^. 

Philological  studies,  tendency  of.  i. 
143;  unfavorable  to  elevated  criti- 
cism, 143. 

Philosophy,  ancient,  its  characteris- 
tics, iii.  436 ;  its  stationary  charac- 
ter, 441,  459;  its  alliance  with 
Christianity,  443, 445;  its  fall,  445, 
446;  its  merits  compared  with  the 
Baconian,  461,  462;  reason  of  its 
barrenness,  478.  479. 

Philosophy,  moral,  its  relation  to  tlie 
Baconian  system,  iii.  467,  tea. 

Philosophy,  natural,  the  light  in 
which  It  was  viewed  b^  the  an- 
cients, iii.  436-443;  chief  peculiar- 
ity of  Bacon's,  435. 

PhnMiichus,  i.  133. 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  review  of 
Southey's  edition  of  the,  ii.  250; 
see  »Uu  Hiiiivan. 

Pilpay,  Fablesof  ii.  188. 

Pindar  and  the  Greek  drama,  i.  216. 
Horace's  comparison  of  his  imita- 
tors, 362. 

Piozzi,  his  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Ihrale,  vi.  216,  217. 

Piraeus  (the),  i.  31,  note. 

Pisistratus,  Bacon's  comparison  of 
Essex  to  him,  iii.  372. 

Pitt,  William,  (the  first).  See  Chat- 
ham. Earl  of. 

Pitt,  VVilliam,  (the  second,)  his 
birth,  vi.  221;  his  precocity,  223; 
his  feeble  health,  224;  his  early 
training.  224,  225;  entered  at 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  225; 
his  life  and  studies  there,  225,  22^; 
his  oratorical  exercises^  228.  22J ; 
accompanies  his  fiather  m  hi.<  lai<t 
attendance  in  the  House  of  IVen^, 
229,230;  called  to  the  bar,  210; 
enters  Parliament,  230;   his  t\M 
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speech.  230;  his  forensfe  abili^. 
234;  aecliiies  any  post  that  did 
not  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  235,236;  courts  the  Ul- 
tra-Whigs, 23(i ;  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  237 ;  denounces 
the  coalition  between  Fox  and 
North,  240 ;  resigns  and  declines  a 
place  at  the  Treasury  Board,  241; 
makes  s^  second  motion  in  favor  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  241;  visits 
the  Continent,  242;  his  great  pop- 
ukrity,  243,  244;  made  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  246;  his  contest 
with  the  opposition,  247 ;  his  in- 
creasuig  popularity  in  the  na- 
tion, 248;  uis  pecuniary  disinter- 
estedness, 249,  257,  268;  reelected 
to  Parlianieot,  249;  the  greatest 
subject  that  England  had  seen  for- 
mally generations,  250 ;  his  pecu- 
liar 'talents,  250-257;  his  oratory, 
254, 255,  V.  128 ;  the  correctness  of 
his  private  life,  vi.  258;  his  failure 
to  patronize  mea  of  letters  and  ar- 
tists, 259,  262;  his  administration 
vm  be  divided  into  equal  parts, 
902;  his  first  eight  vears,  262-271; 
his  struggle  upon  tu  ■  question  of 
the  Regency,  265- J. i7;  his  pop- 
ularity, 267,  268;  his  feeling 
towards  France,  270-272 ;  his 
change  of  views  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  administration  not  unnatu- 
ral, 272,  273,  iii.  45;  tUiliirc  ot  his 
admmistratioa  of  mililurv  affairs, 
vi.  275, 277 ;  his  undiminisLcd  pop- 
ularitv,  277.278;  his  domestic  poli- 
cy, 2f8^  279;  his  admirable  policy 
res|)ecting  Ireland  and  the  Catho- 
lic Question,  28a,  281;  his  resig- 
nation, 281 ;  supports  Addington's 
adniinistratioii,  284;  grows  cold  in 
his  support,  285 ;  his  quarrel  with 
Addin|0oii,  2S7 ;  his  great  debate 
with  tox  upon  the  war  question, 
288;  his  coalition  with  Fox,  289- 
2l)2,  410,  iii.  194;  his  second  ad- 
ministration, vi.  292;  his  failing 
health,  293;  his  ill-success  in  the 
coalition  against  Napoleon,  21)3- 
295;  Uis  illness  increases,  295, 
290;  his  death,  297;  his  funeral, 
298;  h*is  debU  paid  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  2!i8;  his  neglect  of 
his  private  H nances,  298,  J99;  his 
ehanicter,  2J9,  300,  410,  411;   his 


admiration  for  Hastings,  ▼.  107 
116,  117;  his  asperity  towards 
Francis,  109;  his  speech  in  sup^ 
port  of  Fox\s  motion  against  Ha.st- 
ings  117;  his  motive,  110;  hb 
position  upon  the  question  of  Tar- 
liamentary  Reform,  vl.  416. 

Pius  v. J  his  bigotry,  iv.  185  ;  his 
austerity  and  zeal,' 324. 

Pius  VI.,  his  captivity  and  deatli, 
iv.  346;  his  funeral  ntes  long  with- 
held, 346. 

Plagiarism,  effect  o^  on  the  reader*s 
mind,  i.  94;  instances  of  B.  Mont- 
gomery's, ii.  199-202. 

"  Plain  Dealer,"  Wycheriey'a,  its  ap- 
pearance and  merit,  iv.  376, 384; 
Its  libertinism,  386. 

Plassey,  baUle  of,  iv.  243-246;  its 
effect  in  England,  254. 

Plato,  comparison  of  his  views  with 
those  of  Bacon,  iii.  448-463;  ex- 
celled in  the  art  of  dialogue,  iv. 
105. 

Plautus,  his  Caslna,  i.  298. 

Plays,  English,  of  liie  age  of  Eliza- 
beth, ii.  338;  rhyme  inrroduced 
into,  to  please  Charles  II.,  i.  3411; 
characteristics  of  Dryden's  rh}*ni- 
ing,  355-361. 

Plebeian,  Steele's,  v.  416. 

Plomei\  Sir  T.,  one  of  the  counsel 
for  Hastings  on  his  trial,  v.  127. 

Plutardi  and  the  historians  of  hu 
school,  i.  395-402;  their  mental 
characteristics,  395;  their  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  real  lib^y, 
896;  and  of  true  patriotism,  397* 
their  injurious  influence,  398;  their 
bad  morality,  398;  their  effect 
upon  Englisnmenj  400;  upon  Eu- 
ropeans and  especiallv  the  French, 
400-402,  iii.  70,  7l;  contrasted 
with  Tacitus,  i.  409;  his  evidence 
of  gtfls  being  given  to  judges  in 
Athens,  iii.  420;  his  anecdote  uf 
Lysias's  speech  before  the  Athe- 
nian.  tribunals,  iv.  117. 

Poem,  imaginan'  enic,  entitled  **  The 
Wellingtoniad,"  i.  158. 

Poetry,  definition  of,  i.  210;  incapa- 
ble of  anal\'>iis,325, 327;  charader 
of  Southev's,  ii.  139 ;  clianicter  oi 
Robert  ]^ontgouier>'*8,  199-213; 
wherein  that  of  our  times  differs* 
from  tliat  of  tlie  last  centurv,  3 17; 
laws  of,  340-347 ;  unities  in,  :lw :  its 
cud,  338;  alleged  iuipruveiiicutsui, 
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iio«e  the  time  oTDryden,  848;  the 
interest  excited  by  Byron*^  883; 
Dr.  Johnson's  standard  of,  416; 
Addison's  opinion  of  Tuscan,  v. 
861;  what  excellence  in,  depends 
apon,  i.  384,  835;  when  it  begins 
to  decline,  337 ;  effecU  of  the  cnl- 
tivation  of  language  upon,  837, 
838;  of  critidsni,  838;  iU  St.  Mar- 
tin's Hummer,  839 ;  the  iuuurinative 
fades  into  the  critical,  in  all  litera- 
tures, 840-372. 

Poets,  effect  of  political  transactions 
upon,  L  62;  what  is  the  best  edu- 
cation of,  73;  are  bad  critics,  76, 
327.828;  must  have  fiikh  in  the 
creations  of  their  imaginations, 
328:  their  creaa%'e  fiusulty,  354. 

Poland,  contest  between  Frotes- 
Untism  and  Catholicism  in,  iv. 
326,836. 

Pole,  Cardinal,  iii.  8. 

Police,  Athenian,  i.  84,  note ;  French, 
secret,  y.  119, 120. 

Politeness,  definition  of,  ii.  407. 

PoKtian,  allusion  to,  i.  279. 

Political  convulsions^  effect  of,  upon 
works  of  imagination,  i.  62;  ques- 
tions, true  method  of  reasoning 
upon,  ii.  47-50. 

Polrbitts,  i.  895. 

Poiidicheny,  iv.  212;  its  occnpation 
by  the  English,  r.  60. 

Poor  (the),  their  condition  in  the 
16tli  and  19th  centuries,  ii.  173;  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent, 
179-182. 

Poor-rates  (the),  lower  in  manuiSu>- 
turing  than  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, ii.  146. 

P<M|>e,  his  independence  of  spirit,  ii. 
191;  his  translatioa  of  Homer's 
description  of  a  moonlight  night, 
338;  reUtive  ^  oorreotness  "  of  his 
poetry,  838;  Byron's  admiration 
of  him,  351;  praise  of  him,  by 
0>wper,  851 ;  his  character,  habits, 
and  condition,  404;  his*dislike  of 
lientley.  *  iv.  113;  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Wycherlev,  381  ;  his 
appreciation  of  the  literary  me- 
rits of  0>ngrevej  406  ;  the  origi- 
nator of  the  heroic  couplet,  v.  333 ; 
bis  condensation  in  conse()ueuce  of 
its  use,  i.  152;  his  testimony  to 
Addison's  conversational  powers, 
v.  366;  his  Rape  of  the  l.K)ck  his  best 
poem,  394;  his  Essay  ou  Criticism 


warmly  praised  m  the  Spectator, 
894;  his  intercounie  with  Addison, 
894;  his  hatred  of  Dennis,  304; 
Ills  estrangement  ih>m  Addison, 
v.  403;  hissuspidous  nature,  403- 
408;  his  satire  of  Addison,  409- 
411;  his  Messiah  translated  iiitc 
Latin  verse  by  Johnson,  vi.  175. 

Popes,  review  of  Kanke's  Uistoiy  of 
the,  iv.  299. 

Popham,  Major,  v.  84. 

Popish  Plot,  circumstances  which 
assisted  the  belief  in,  iii.  294- 
298. 

Popoli,  Duchess  of,  saved  by  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  iii.  116. 

Porson,  Richard,  vi.  259,  960. 

Port  Royal,  its  destruction  a  disgraoa 
to  the  Jesuits  and  to  the  Romish 
CbuKh.  iv.  888. 

Portico,  the  doctrines  of  the  school 
so  called,  iii.  441. 

Porthmd,  Duke  of,  vi.  241,  278. 

Porto  C^rrero,  Cardinal,  iii.  94-98; 
Lewis  XlV.'s  opinion  of  him,  104; 
his  disgrace  and  reconciliation  with 
the  Queen  Dowager,  120. 

Portrait-painting,  i.  385-388. 

Portugal,  its  retrogression  in  pros- 
perity compared  with  Denmark, 
IV.  340. 

Poeidonitis,  his  eulogy  of  philosophy 
as  ministering  to  nnman  comfort, 
iii.  436. 

Post  Nati,  the  great  case  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber,  conducted  by 
Bacon,  iii.  887,  vi.  367;  doubts 
upon  the  legality  of  the  decision, 
iir387. 

Power,  political,  religious  belief 
ought   not   to   exclude  from,  ii. 

Pratt,  Charles,  vi.  13;  Chief  Justicx^, 
86;  created  Lord  Camden,  and  in- 
trusted with  the  seals,  91. 

Predestination,  doctrine  of,  iL  317. 

Prerogative  royal,  its  advance,  IL 
485;  in  the  16th  century,  iii.  17- 
20;  its  curtailment  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, 170;  proposed  by  Boliuff. 
broke  to  be  strengthened,  171; 
see  alto  Crown. 

Press,  Milton's  defence  of  its  ft-ee- 
dum,i.  262;  its  emancipation  alter 
the  Revolution,  530;  remarks  on 
its  freedom^  ii.  100;  vi.  270;  cen 
sorship  of,  in  tlie  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, iii.  15;  its  indueiice  on  the 
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pablic  mind  after  the  Revolution, 
V.  386;  upon  modern  oratoiy,  i. 
150. 

rretyman,  Dr..  vi.  225. 

Prince,  The,  or  Machiavelii,  general 
condemnation  of  it,  ii.  267 ;  dedi- 
cated to  the  younger  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  309;  compared  with  Mon- 
tesquieu's Spirit  of  Laws,  313. 

Princes,  royal,  right  of  Parliament 
to  direct  their  ^ucation  and  mar- 
ria^,  i.  486. 

Printmg,  effect  of  its  discovery  upjon 
writers  of  history,  i.  411;  its  in^ 
ventor  and  the  date  of  its  discov- 
ery unknowm,  iii.  444. 

Prior,  Matthew,  his  modes^  com- 
pared with  Aristophanee  and  Ju- 
venal, iv.  352. 

Prisoners  of  war,  Bar^re's  proposi- 
tion for  murderinff,  V.  490-495. 

Private  judgment,  Milton^s  defence 
of  the  right  of,  i.  262;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's  notions  of  the  rights  and 
abuses  of,  iv.  162-166. 

Privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
change  in  public  opinion  in  re- 
spect to  them,  i.  330.  See  alao 
Pari  lament. 

Privy  Council,  Temple's  plan  for  its 
reconstitution,  iv.  64:  Mr.  Courte- 
nay's  opinion  of  its  absurdity  con- 
tested^ 65-77;  Barillon's  remarks 
upon  it,  67. 

Prize  compositions  necessarily  un- 
satisfactory, i.  24. 

Progress  of  mankind  in  the  political 
and  physical  sciences,  iii.  271-277 ; 
in  intellectual  freedom,  362;  the 
key  of  the  Baconian  doctrine,  486 ; 
how  retarded  by  the  unprofitable- 
ness of  ancient  philosophy,  436- 
465;  during  the  Last  250  years,  iv. 
302. 

l*rometheu8,  i.  88. 

Prosperity,  national,  ii.  156. 

Protector  (the),  character  of  his  ad- 
ministration, i.  248. 

Protestant  nonconformists  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  their  intol- 
erance, ii.  473. 

!Votestantism,  its  earl^r  history,  iii. 
13;  its  doctrine  touching  the' right 
of  private  judgment,  i v.  164;  light 
which  Kanke  has  thrown  upon  its 
movements,  300,  301;  its  victory 
In  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
314;  its  failure  in  Italy,  316;  ef- 


fect of  its  outbreak  in  any  «m 
part  of  Christendom,  317;  its  con- 
test with  Catholicism  in  Franca, 
Poland,  and  Gemiany,  325-331; 
its  stationary  character,  348,  849. 

Protestants  and  Catholics,  their  rel- 
ative numbers  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, iii.  25. 

Provenoc,  its  language,  literature, 
and  civilization  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, iv.  308,  809;  its  poets  the 
teachers  of  Petrarch,  i.  85. 

Prussia,  king  of,  subsidized  by  tht 
Pitt  and  NcMrcastle  ministiy,  iiL 
245;  influence  of  Protestantism 
upon  her,  iv.  339;  supcariority  of 
her  commercial  systenu  ii.  48,  49. 

Prynne,  ii.  452-459. 

Psalmanazar,  Geoi]^  vi.  185, 186. 

Ptolemaic  system,  h.  229. 

Publfc  opinion,  its  |)ower,  ii.  168. 

Public  spirit,  an  antidote  against  bac 
government,  iii.  18;  a  safeguard 
against  legal  oppression,  18. 

Publicity  ( the ),  of  partiamentarypro- 
ceedings,  influence  of,  iiL  168;  a 
remedv  for  corruption,  vi.  22. 

Pttld,  allusion  to,  i.  279. 

Pulteney.  William,  his  opposition  to 
Walpole,  iii.  202;  moved  the  ad- 
dress to  the  king  on  the  marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  210;  his 
unpopularity,  218;  accents  a  peer- 
age, 219;  compared  with  Ohatp 
ham,  vi.  93. 

Pundits  of  Bengal,  theur  jealousy 
of  foreigners,  v.  98. 

Punishment,  warning  not  the  only 
end  of,  i.  464. 

Punishment  and  reward,  the  only 
means  by  which  government  can 
effect  its  ends,  iv.  868. 

Puritanism,  effect  of  its  prevalence 
upon  the  national  taste,  iv.  862,  i 
847;  the  restraints  it  imposed,  366; 
reaction  against  it,  867. 

Puritans^ (the),  character  and  esti- 
mate of  Uiem,  i.  258-257;  hatred 
of  them  by  James  I.,  455:  effect 
of  their  rehgious  austerity,  ii.  169: 
John9on*s  contempt  for 'their  re- 
ligious scruples,  411;  their  per»- 
cution  by  Charles  I.,  451;  settle- 
ment of^  In  America,  459;  blamed 
for  calhng  in  the  Scots,  465;  de- 
fence of  them  against  this  accusa- 
tion, 465;  difficulty  and  peril  cif 
their  leaders,  476;  the  austerity  of 
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their  mannera  drove  manj  to  the 
royal  standard,  48»;  their  position 
at  the  cloi*e  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, iii.  363, 363;  their  oppression 
by  Whilgift,  iv.  330;  their  faulto 
in  the  day  of  their  power  and  their 
consequences,  367,  368.;  their  hos- 
tility to  works  of  the  imagina- 
tjoii,  i.  346,  347. 

Puritans  and  Papists,  persecution  of, 
by  Elizabeth,  i.  439. 

Pym,  John,  his  influence,  ii.  467; 
Lady  Carlisle's  warning  to  him, 
478;  his  impeachment  ordered  by 
the  king.  477. 

Pynsent,  Sir  William,  his  legai^  to 
Chatham,  >'i.  63. 

Pyramid,  the  Great,  Arab  &ble  con- 

-  ceming  it,  iv.  347 ;  how  it  looked 
to  one  of  the  French  philoso- 
phers who  accompanied  Napoleon, 
1.  58. 

"  PxTenees  (the),  have  ceased  to  ex- 
idt,"  iii.  99. 

Q. 

Quebec,  conquest  of,  by  Wolfe,  iii. 
344. 

Quince,  Peter,  sense  in  which  he 
uses  the  word  **  translated,'*  v. 
406,406. 

Quintilian,  his  character  as  a  critic, 
i.  141,  143;  causes  of  liis  defl- 
cienvies  in  this  respect,  141;  ad- 
mired Euripides,  141. 


Rabbinical  Learning,  work  on,  by 
Kev.  L.  Addison,  v.  335. 

Racine,  his  Greeks  far  less  **  cor- 
rectly'* drawn  than  those  of 
Shakspeare,  ii.  338;  his  Iphig^nie 
an  anachronism,  338;  paissed  the 
close  of  his  life  in  writing  sacred 
dramas,  ilL  369. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  iii.  36  f  his  va- 
ried acquirements,  96;  his  posi- 
tion at  court  at  the  close  or  the 
rei^n  of  Elizabeth,  364;  his  exe- 
cution, 400. 

*  Rambler  "  (the),  vi.  190-193. 

Ramsay,  court  painter  to  George 
III.,  vi.  4L 

Ramus  iii.  447. 

Ranke,  Leopold,  review  of  his  His- 
tory of  the  Popes,  iv.  399-349;  his 


qualifications  as  an  historian,  399 

Rape  of  the  Lock  (the).  Pope's  best 
poem,  v.  394;  recast  by  its  author 
403,404. 

Rasselas,  Johnson's,  vi.  196, 197. 

Reader,  Steele's,  v.  403. 

Reading  in  the  present  age  necessa- 
rily desultory,  1. 147 ;  the  least  part 
of  an  Athenian  education,  147, 148 

Reasoning  in  verse,  Dryden's,  i.  366, 
368. 

Rebellion,  the  Great,  and  the  Revo- 
lution, analogy  between  them,  I 
337.  347. 

Rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1640,  iL  473. 

Reform,  the  process  of,  often  neces- 
sari^  attended  with  many  evils, 
iii.  13;  its  supporters  sometimes 
unworthy,  13. 

Reform  Bill,  iii.  335;  conduct  of  its 
opponents,  311. 

Reform  in  Parliament  before  the  Rev- 
olution, i.  539;  public  desire  for, 
541:  policy  of  it,  543,  ii.  131;  its 
results,  iii.  54-56. 

Reformation  (the).  Milton's  Treatise 
of,  i.  364;  the  history  of  the  Re- 
formation much  misrepresented. 
439,  445;  partv  divisions  caused 
by  it,  583;  their  consequences, 
534  ;  its  immediate  effect  upon 
political  liberty  in  England,  ii. 
435;  its  .social  and  political  conse- 
(|uences,  iii.  10;  analogy  between 
it  and  the  French  Revolution.  10. 
11;  its  effect  upon  tlie  Churcn  of 
Rome,  87  ;  vacillation  which  it 
produced  In  English  legislation, 
844;  auspices  under  whicii  it  com- 
menced, iv.  313;  its  effect  upon  the 
Roman  court,  333;  its  progress  not 
effected  by  the  event  of  Mttlos  oi 
sieges,  337. 

Reformers,  alwa^^s  unpopular  in 
their  own  age,  iii.  373,  374. 

ReAigees,  v.  300. 

Regicides  of  Charles  I.,  disapprova* 
of  their  conduct,  i.  346;  injustice 
of  the  imputations  cast  on  them, 
346,  347. 

Regium  Donnm,  iv.  176. 

Regulating  Act,  its  introduction  bv 
Lord  North,  Hud  change  which  It 
made  in  the  form  of  the  Indian 
government,  V.  35.  53,63;  power 
which  it  gave  to  tne  Chief  Justice, 
67. 
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Bd^  of  Terror,  v.  475,  500. 

Beligion,  national  establishment  of. 
il.  160;  its  connection  with  civil 
gorernmeot.  161,  mo.  ;  its  effects 
upon  the  policy  of  Charles  I.,  and 
of  the  Puritans,  168;  no  disquali- 
Hcation  for  the  saf^  exercise  of 
poKtical  power,  809;  the  religion 
of  the  £nglish  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, iii.  27-31;  what  system  of, 
should  be  taught  by  a  govern- 
ment, iv.  188;  no  progress  made 
in  the  knowledge  of  natural  re- 
ligion, since  the  days  of  Thales, 
302;  revealed,  not  of  the  natore 
of  a  progressive  science,  304;  inju- 
rious influence  of  Louis  XIV.  up- 
on, iii.  64;  of  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies,  vi.  311-313. 

Remonstrant,  allusion  to  Milton's 
Animadversions  on  the,  i.  364. 

Rent,  VI.  400. 

Ueprenentative  government,  decline 
of,  i.  485. 

Republic,  French,  Burke's  character 
of,  i.  402. 

Restoration  (the),  degenerated  char* 
acter  of  our  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians in  the  times  succeeding  it,  i. 
513,  513;  low  sUndard  of  political 
morality  after  it,  512;  violence  of 
party  and  low  state  of  national 
feeling  after  it,  525 ;  that  of  Charles 
II.  and  of  Lewis  XVIIL  contrast- 
ed, iii.  283,  284;  its  effects  upon 
the  morals  and  manners  of  the 
nation,  iv.  367,  368. 

Retrospective  law,  is  it  ever  justifi- 
able? i.  463,  464,  466;  warranted 
by  a  certain  amount  of  public 
danger,  it  470. 

'*  Revels,  Athenian,"  scenes  flt>m,  i. 
30-54. 

Review,  Ncvr  Antijacobin  (the).  See 
Antijaoobin  Review. 

Revolution  (the),  its  principles  often 
grossly  misrepresented,  i.  285; 
analogy  between  it  and  the 
''  Oreat  Rebellion,**  237,  247;  its 
effect  on  the  character  of  public 
men,  526;  freedom  of  the  press 
after  it,  530;  its  effects,  5:iO;  the 
fruit  of  a  coalition,  vi.  410;  minis- 
terial responsibility  since,  531; 
review  of  Mackintosh's  llintory 
of,  iii.  251^35. 

Revolution,  the  Vrench,  iu  hiutoiy, 
V.  440-513;  its  :;liaractcr,  2, 3-2/5; 


warnings  which  preceded  it,  440, 
441,  iii.  56-68,  iv.  340-343,  vL 
427,  428;  its  social  and  political 
consequences,  iii.  10, 11,  265,  286, 
V.  532-534,  vi.  430;  its  effects  on 
the  whole  salutary,  ii.  40,  41,  67, 
08;  the  excesses  of  its  develop, 
ment,  iii.  41-44;  differences  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  second,  51- 
53;  analogy  between  it  and  the 
Reformation,  L  10, 11;  Dumoitt's 
views  upon  it,  iii.  41,  43.  44,  46; 
contrasted  with  the  English,  49, 
50,  68-70. 

Revolutionary  tribunal,  (the),  fite 
Tribunal. 

Re\^olds,  Sir  Joshua,  v.  126. 

Rheinsberg,  y.  166. 

Rhyme  introduced  into  English 
plays  to  please  Charles  IL,  i.  3tf . 

Richardson,  iii.  298. 

Richelieu.  Cardinal,  iv.  338. 

Richmond,  Duke  m^  vi.  107. 

Rigbyj  secretaiy  fbr  Ireland,  vi.  12. 

Rimini,  story  of,  i.  74. 

Riots,  public,  during  Grenville*s  ad- 
ministration, vi.  70. 

Robertson,  Dr.,  iii.  472,  vi.  215; 
Scotticisms  in  his  works,  v.  342. 

Robespierre,  iv.  346  ;  analogy  be- 
tween his  followers  and  those  of 
Kniperdoling,  iii.  12 :  compared 
with  Bar^re,  v.  426, 47(),  486 ;  false 
accusations  against,  by  Bar^re, 
431;  his  treatment  of  the  Girond- 
ists, 473,  474 ;  one  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety,  475;  his  life  attempted, 
489 ;  the'  division  in  the  Commit- 
tee, and  the  revolution  of  the  ninth 
Thermidor,  487-499  ;  his  death, 
500;  his  character,  501. 

Robinson,  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  228, 229. 

Rochefbrt,  threatening  of,  iii.  344. 

Rochester,  Eari  of,  in.  807,  iv.  114, 
V.836. 

Rockingham,  Marqaess  of,  his  char- 
acteristics, vi.  73;  parallel  between 
his  paVty  and  the  Bedfords,  73; 
accepts  the  Treasaiy,  74;  paboo- 
ixes  Burke,  75;  proposaU  of  his 
administration  on  the  American 
Stamp  Act,  78 ;  his  dismissal, 
88;  his  services,  88,  89;  his  mod- 
eration towards  the  new  ministrv, 
93;  his  relation  to  Chatham,  lOi; 
advocated  the  independence  of 
the  Uniteil  8tat4>«,  106;  at  the 
head   of  the    Whigs,  232; 
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First  Minister,  235;  his  adminis- 
trotioD,  886,  237;  his  death,  237. 

Rockinghams  and  Bedfords,  parallel 
between  them,  vi.  73. 

Koe,  Sir  Thomas,  iv.  273. 

Kdhlllas,  description  of  them,  v.  29 ; 
agreement  between  Hastings  and 
Surajah  Dowlah  for  their  subjuga- 
tion, 30,  31. 

Koland,  Madame,  iii.  43,  v.  452, 453, 
473. 

Romans  (the),  exclusiveness  of,  i. 
413-416;  under  Diocletian,  com- 
pared to  the  Chinese,  415,  416. 

Romans  and  Greeks,  aifllerence  be- 
tween, i.  287;  in  their  treatment 
of  woman,  83,  84. 

Roman  Tale  (a),  fragments  o^i.  1- 
19;  game,  called  Duodeciiii  Scrip- 
ts, 4,  note ;  name  for  the  highest 
throw  on  the  dice,  13,  rufte. 

Home,  ancient,  bribery  at,  iii.  421 ; 
civil  convulsions  in,  contracted 
with  thoito  in  Greece,  i.  180, 190; 
lileraturu  of,  vi.  347-:U9. 

Rome,  Church  of,  its  encroaching 
dispo8ition,  iii.  295,296;  its  policy, 
308 ;  its  antiquitjr,  iv.  301  ;  see 
nbo  Church  ot  Rome. 

Rooke,  Sir  George,  his  capture  of 
Gibraltar,  iii.  110;  his  tight  with 
a  French  squadron  near  Malaga, 
110;  his  return  to  England,  110. 

Rosamond.  Addison's  opera  of,  v.  361. 

Roundheads  (the),  their  literature,  i. 
234;  their  successors  in  the  reign 
of  (^ofge  I.  turned  courtiers,  vi. 
4. 

Rousseau,  his  sufTerings,  ji.  965; 
Horace  Walpole's  opinion  of  him, 
iii.  156. 

Rowe,  his  verses  to  the  CHiloe  of  Hol- 
land House,  V.  412. 

Roral  Society  ^the),  of  Literature,  i. 
^29. 

Royalists  (the),  of  the  time  of  Charles 
l.j  i.  2^7;  many  of  them  true 
IViends  to  the  Constitution,  483; 
some  of  the  most  eminent  formerly 
in  opposition  to  the  Court,  ii.  471. 

Royalists,  Constitutional,  in  tne  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  ii.  471,  481. 

Rumford,  Countj  i.  147. 
Rupert,  Prince,  ii.  493;  his  encounter 
with  Hampden  at  Chalgrove,  493. 

'Russell,  Lora,  i.  526;  his  conduct  in 
the  new  council,  iv.  96;  his  death, 
90. 


Russia  and  Poland,  diffusioii  of 
wealth  in,  as  compared  with  £ag- 
land,  i.  182. 

Rutland,  Earl  of,  his  character,  iii 
411,  412. 

Ruyter,  Admiral  de,  iy.  51. 

Rymer,  ii.  417. 


Sacheverell.  Dr.,  his  impeachment 
and  conviction,  iii.  180,  y.  862,  ^i 
121. 

Sackyille,  the  Earl  of,  (16th  century,) 
iii.  86,  IV.  261. 

Sackville.  Lord  George,  vi.  13. 

Sadler,  Mr.,  his  Law  of  Population 
reviewed,  ii.  214-249;  his  style, 
214,  215,  270,  305,  306;  specimen 
of  his  verse,  215;  the  spirit  of  his 
work,  216,  217,  220,  270,  306;  his 
objections  to  the  Doctrines  of 
Malthus,  217,  218,  222,  228,  244, 
271,  272;  answer  to  them,  219, 
221;  his  hiw  stated,  222;  docs  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the 
words  in  which  it  is  stated,  224- 
226,  278,  279;  his  law  proved  tu 
be  not  true,  226,227, 231-238, 280- 
295 ;  his  views  injurious  to  tlie  caus^ 
of  religion,  228-230;  attempts  t( 
prove  that  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  America  is  chiefly  owing  to 
immigration,  238,  239,  845-249, 
refutes  himself,  239, 240;  his  views 
«pon  the  fecundity  of  the  Engli.«h 
peers,  240,  241,  298-304;  reAita- 
tion  of  these  arguments,  241-243 ; 
his  general  characteristics,  249 ;  his 
Refutation  refuted,  26^-306;  mis- 
understands Paley's  arguments, 
273,  274;  the  meaning  of*  the  ori- 
gin of  evil,"  274-278;  ami  th«» 
principle  which  he  has  himself 
laid  down,  295-298. 

St.  Denis,  y.  484. 

St  Dennis  and  St.  George-iii-lh« 
Water,  parishes  of,  imaginary  law- 
suit between,  i.  lOO-lll. 

St  Ignatius.    See  Loyola. 

St  John.  Henry,  his  accession  to 
power  in  1712,  iii.  130,  141 ;  fee 
also  BolinffbroKe,  Loi^d. 

St.  John,  Oliver,  counsel  against 
Charies  L's  writ  for  ship-money,, 
ii.  457,  464;  made  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, 472. 

St  Just,  v.  466, 470, 474,475,408, 50*i 
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St.  l/ouis,  his  persecution  of  heretics, 
iii.  421. 

Si.  Ma  Iocs,  ships  burnt  in  the  harbor 
of,  iii.  244. 

St.  Patrick,  iii.  244. 

St.  Simon,  iii.  61. 

St.  Thomas,  bland  of,  vi.  381-383. 

Saintes,  v.  610. 

Haliust,  characteristics  of,  as  a  his- 
torian, i.  404-406;  his  conspiracy 

-  of  Catiline  luis  rather  the  air  of  a 
clever  party-{Arophlet,  than  of  a 
history,  404 ;  grounds  for  question- 
ing t6e  reality  of  the  conspiracy, 
40o;  his  character  and  genius,  iii. 
337. 

Salmasius,  Milton*s  refutation  of,  L 
248. 

Salvator  Rosa,  y.  347. 

Saiuiion,  Agonistes,  i.  215. 

San  Marino,  visited  by  Addison,  y. 
346. 

Sandwich,  Lord,  his  conduct  in  re- 
spect to  the  persecution  of  NVilkes, 
vi.  60. 

Sanscrit,  v.  28,  98. 

"  Satan,**  Robert  Montgomery's,  ii. 
210. 

Satire,  the  only  indigenous  growth 
of  Roman  literature,  yl.  348. 

Savage,  Richard,  his  character,  vi. 
186;  his  life  by  Johnson,  187,  214. 

Savile,  Sir  George,  vi.  73. 

Savonarola,  iv.  316. 

Saxony,  its  elector  the  natural  head 
of  the  Protestant  party  in  Ger- 
many, iv.  328 ;  its  persecution  of 
the  Calvinists,  329;  invasion  by 
the  Catholic  party  in  German}', 
337. 

Schism,  cause  of,  in  England,  iv. 
334. 

Schitab  Roy,  v.  23,  24. 

8chwellenl>erg,  Madame,  her  posi- 
tion and  character,  v.  283, 284, 293, 
297. 

8i  ience,  political,  progress  of,  iii.  271, 
279,334. 

S(india,  origin  of  the  House  of,  v. 
59. 

Biotland,  cruelties  of  James  II.  in, 
iii.  306,  311;  esUblishment  of  the 
Kirk  in,  322,  iv.  159;  her  progress 
in  wealth  and  intelligence  owing 
to  Protestantism,  iii.  340;  inca- 
pacity of  its  natives  to  hold  land 
m  England  even  after  the  Union 
vi.  366. 


Scots  (the),  effects  of  their  resislanrt 
to  Charles  I.,  ii.  460.  461;  ill  feel- 
ing excited  against  them  bv  Bute's 
elevation  to  power,  vi.  39,  lO;  ih^ir 
wretched  condition  in  the  High- 
land, and  Fletcher  of  Saltoun^s 
views  upon  it,  388,  389. 

Scott,  Major,  his  plea  in  defence  of 
Hastings,  v.  105,  his  influence, 
106;  his  challenge  to  Burke,  114. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  i.  435,  relative 
*•  correctness  "  of  his  poetry,  iL 
338;  his  Duke  of  Buckingham  (in 
**PeveriP*),  358;  ScoUicisms  in 
his  works,  v.  342;  value  of  his 
writings,  i.  428;  pensioned  b^ 
Earl  Grey,  vi.  261. 

Sea,  mjrsterious  horror  of  it  enter* 
tained  by  the  natives  of  India^v. 
65. 

Seas,  Liberty  of  the,  Bar^re^s  work 
upon,  V.  5 12. 

SedJev,  Sir  Charles,  iv.  353. 

Self-denying  ordinance  (the),  i.  496. 

Seneca,  *  his  work  "  On  Auger," 
iii.  437;  his  claims  as  a  philoso- 
pher, 438;  his  work  on  natural 
philosophy,  442;  the  Baconian 
system  in  reference  to,  478. 

Sev^jee,  founder  of  the  Mahratts 
empire,  v.  59. 

Seven  Years'  War,  v.  217-245. 

Seward,  Mr.,  v.  271. 

Sforza,  Francis,  i.  286. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  allusion  to,  i. 
208;  iv.  13;  his  character,  81-89; 
contrasted  with  Halifax,  90. 

Shakspeare,  allusion  to,  1.  206,  in 
36;  one  of  the  most  "* correct** 
poets,  ii.  337;  relative  *' correct- 
ness **  of  his  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
338;  contrasted  with  Byron,  359; 
Johnson *s  edition  of,  417,  vL  199- 
202;  his  conceits,  1.342;  his  super- 
lative merits,  345,  346;  his  bom- 
bast, 361;  his  fiuries*  songs, 
364. 

Shaw,  the  Lifeguardsman,  y.  357. 

Shebbeare,  Bute's  patronage  of,  vL 
40. 

Shelbume,  Lord,  Secretary  of  State 
in  Chatham's  second  administra- 
tion, vi.  91;  his  dismissal,  100; 
heads  od^  section  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  North,  233;  made  IHrat 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  2-37;  hit 
quarrel  with  Fox,  239 ;  his  nwig- 
nation,  241. 
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Shelkr,  Percy  Bysshe,  ii.  267,  vi. 
350. 

Sheridan,  Rtchaid  Brinslcy,  iv.  389; 
his  speech  against  Hastings,  v. 
121;  his  encouragement  to  Miss 
Bumey  to  write  for  the  sta^,  273; 
hia  MR'asm  against  Pitt,  vi.  240. 

Sheridan  and  Oongreve,  effect  of 
their  works  upon  the  Comedy  of 
England,  i.  295;  contrasted  with 
Shakspeare,  295. 

Ship-monej',  question  of  its  legality, 
il.  457,  »eq. 

Shiew«bur\',  Duke  of,  v.  397. 

Sidinouth,'  Lord.  See  Addington, 
Hrnry. 

Sienna,  cathedral  of,  v.  349. 

Sii^ismund  of  Sweden,  iv.  329. 

Si  lilts  Italicus,  v.  357. 

Simonidesj  his  speculations  on  nata- 
nil  religion,  iv.  302. 

Sismondi,  M.,  i.  434;  hia  remark 
about  Dante,  58. 

Sixtus  v.,  iv.  324. 

Skinner  Cvriac,  i.  202. 

Shive-trade,  vi.  259. 

Shivery  in  Athens,  i.  189;  in  Sparta, 
190;  in  the  West  Indie^  vi.  303- 
830;  its  origin  there,  304,  305;  its 
legal  rights  there,  305-410;  par- 
allel between  slavery  there  and  in 
other  countries,  311  ;*  its  effects  up- 
on religion,  311-313:  upon  public 
opinion  and  morals,  314-320;  who 
are  the  zealots  for,  320,  321 ;  their 
foolish  threats,  322;  effect  of^  upon 
commerce,  32:^-325;  impunity  of 
its  advocates,  325, 326;  its  danger, 
328;  and  approaching  doMmmll, 
329 ;  defended  in  Major  Moo- 
dy's report,  364,  373, 374;  Its  ap- 
proval by  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
388,389. 

Smalridge,  Geoiige,  vi.  121, 122. 

Sniitli,  Adam,  iv.  286. 

Smollett,  hisjudgment  on  T/ord  Car- 
ters, iii.  188;  his  satire  on  the 
Duke  of  Newciistle.  194. 

Social  contract,  iv.  182. 

Society,  Mr.  Southey*8  Colloquies 
on,  reviewed,  ii.  132. 

Societv,  Koyal,(tbe),  of  literature,  I. 
20-^;  its  absurdity,^;  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  ftt>m  it,  20-23 ; 
cannot  oe  impartial,  21,  22;  fool- 
ishness of  its  svstcni  of  prizes,  23, 
24 ;  Dartmoor  the  tiret  subject  pro- 
posed by  it  for  a  prize,  24:  has 
vol-  VI.  21 


never  published  a  prize  composi- 
tion, 25;  apologue  illustrating  its 
consequences,  ^l»-29. 

Socrates,  the  tint  martvr  of  intel- 
lectual libertv,  iii.  350;  his  vievrs 
of  the  uses  of  astronomy,  452;  his 
reasoning  exactly  the  reasoning  of 
Paley^s  Natural  Theology,  541,  iv. 
303;  his  dialogues,  i.  384. 

Soldier,  citizen,  (a),  different  Arom  a 
mercenary,  i.  64, 187. 

Somers,  l^rd  Chancellor,  his  en- 
couragement of  literature,  v.  837 ; 
procures  a  pension  (or  Addison, 
338;  made  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  362. 

Somerset,  .the  Protector,  as  a  pro- 
moter of  the  English  Reformation, 
i.452;  his  faU,  iu.  396. 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  v.  415. 

Sonnets,  Milton*s,  i.  233,  Petrarch's, 
i.  93-95. 

Sophocles  and  the  Greek  Drama,  I. 
217. 

Soul,  iv.  303. 

Soult,  Marsha],  reference  to,  vi. 
67. 

Southampton,  Earl  of,  notice  of,  iii. 
384. 

Southcote,  Joanna,  iv.  336. 

Southern  and  Northern  countries, 
difference  of  moral  feeling  in,  i. 
285. 

Southey,  Robert,  review  of  his  Collo- 
quies on  Society,  ii.  132;  his  char- 
acteristics, 132, 1.34;  his  poetry  pre- 
ferable tc^his  prose,  136;  his  lives 
of  Nelson  and  John  Wesley,  136, 
137;  his  Peninsular  War,  137;  his 
Book  of  the  Church,  137;  his  po- 
litical system,  140;  plan  of  his 
present  work,  141;  his  opinions 
regarding  the  manufacturing  sys- 
tem, 146  ;  his  political  econo- 
mv,  151,  ieq. ;  tlie  national  debt. 
153-156 ;  his  theorv  of  the  basis  of 
government,  158;  liis  remarks  on 
public  opinion,  159, 160;  his  view 
of  the  Catholic  claims,  170;  his 
ideas  on  the  prospects  of  society, 
172, 173;  his  prophecies  respecting 
the  Corporation  and  Tet$t  Acts, 
and  the  removal  of  the  Catholic 
diiuibilitieft,  173;  his  observations 
on  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
the  16th  and  19th  centuries,  174; 
his  arguments  on  national  wealth. 
178,  180;  review  of  his  edition  or 
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Bunjan's  Pi]grim*8  Progress,  260; 
$ee  al$o  Biumui. 

South  Sea  Bubble,  iii.  300. 

Spain,  ii.  488;  review  of  Lord  Ma- 
hon's  War  of  the  Succession  in,  iii. 
75;  her  state  under  Philip,  79;  her 
literature  during  the  16th  century, 
80;  her  state  a  centnir  later,  81; 
effect  produced  on  her  by  bad  gov- 
-  emment,  85 ;  by  the  Reformation, 
87;  her  disputed  succession,  88, 
91;  the  Partition  Treaty,  92,  93; 
conduct  of  the  French  towards 
her,  93;  how  affected  by  the  death 
of  Charles,  98,  mm.;  designation 
of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion, iv.  388;  no  conversions  to 
Protestantism  in,  348. 

Spanish  and  Swiss  soldiers  in  the 
time  of  Machiavelli,  character  of, 
i.  307. 

Sparre,  the  Dutch  general,  iii.  107. 

S|>arta,  her  power,  causes  of  its  de- 
cline, i.  155,  note ;  defeated  when 
she  coased  to  possess,  alone  of  the 
Greeks,  a  permanent  standing 
army,  ib.;  Mr.  Milford's  prefer- 
ence of  over  Athens,  181 ;  her  only 
really  great  men,  182;  character- 
istics other  government,  183, 184; 
her  domestic  institutions,  184, 185; 
character  of  some  of  her  leading 
mnn,  185;  contrasted  with  Athens, 
186,  187;  slavery  in,  190. 

Spectator  (the),  notices  of  it,  v.  38&- 
389,  397. 

Spelling  of  proper  names*i.  173. 

Spencer,  Lord,  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty^ vi.  277. 

Spenser,  ii.  251,  252;  his  allegory,  i 
75. 

Spirits,  Milton*s,  materiality  of  them, 
i.  227. 

Spurton,  Dr.,  ii.  494. 

Spy,  police,  character  of,  v.  519, 
520. 

Stafford,  Lord,  incident  at  his  exe- 
cution, iii.  300. 

Stamp  Act,  disaffection  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonii  i  on  account  of  it,  vi. 
78;  iU  repeal,  82.  83. 

Stanhope,  Eari  of,  iii.  201. 

Stanhope,  General,  iii.  115;  com- 
mands in  Spain  (1707),  125, 126. 

Star  Chamber,  ii.  459;  its  abolition, 
468. 

Staremberg,  the  imperial  general  in 
Spain  (in  1707),  iii.  125,  128. 


States,  best  ^venunent  of,  L  IM 

Statesmanship,  contrast  of  the  Span* 
ish  and  Dutch  notions  of,  iv.  36, 
36. 

Statesmen,  the  character  of,  greatiT 
affected  by  that  of  the  times,  1. 
531;  character  of  the  firHt  genera- 
tion of  professed  statesmen  that 
England  produced,  iii.  342*348. 

SUte  Trials,  iii.  298,  302, 325, 427. 

Steele,  v.  366;  his  character,  369; 
Addison*s  treatment  of  him,  370; 
his  origination  of  the  Tatler,  374; 
his  subsequent  career,  384,  3tt, 
401. 

Stephens,  Jame^L  his  Slavery  in  tba 
British  West  Indies  reviewed,  vk 
303-330;  character  of  the  work, 
303^  304 ;  his  parallel  betwees 
their  slave  laws  and  those  of  other 
countries,  311;  has  disposed  of  the 
arguments  in  its  favor,  313. 

Stoicism,  comparison  of  that  of  tb« 
Bengalee  with  the  European,  v.  19 
20. 

Strafford,  Eari  of,  i.  457;  his  charac- 
ter as  a  statesman,  460:  bill  of  atp 
tainder  against  him,  462;  his  char 
acter,  ii.  454  ;  his  impeachment 
attainder,  and  execution,  468;  de 
fence  of  the  proceedings  agams 
him,  470. 

Strawberrv  Hill,  iii.  146, 16L 

Stuart.  Dugald,  I  142. 

^  Sublime  **  (the).  I.K>nginus  on,  i. 
142;  Burke  and  Du^d  Stewart 
on^  142. 

Subsidies,  foreign,  in  the  time  of 
Charies  II.,  i.  523. 

Subsidizing  foreign  powers,  Pitt*s 
aversion  to,  iii.  §31. 

Succession  in  Spain,  war  of  the,  Ui. 
75;  see  aiW)  Spain. 

Sugar,  its  cultivation  and  profits,  vi 
395,  396,  403. 

Suiah  Dowlah,  Nabob  Vizier  of 
Oude,  v.  28;  his  flight,  32;  hit 
death,  85. 

Sullivan,  Mr.,  chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company,  his  character,  .v. 
265;  his  relation  to  Cli\*c,  27a 

Sunderiand,  Eari  of,  iii.  201;  Secre- 
tary' of  State,  V.  362;  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  399; 
reconstructs  the  ministry  in  1717, 
413 

Supernatural  beings,  how  to  be  rep- 
rci>ented  in  literature,  i.  69,  70. 
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Bapendti'tiu  ioKtance  of,  in  the  19th 
oentury,  iv.  307. 

Supremo  Court  of  Calcutta,  account 
of,  V.  46. 

Burmjah  Dowlah^  Viceroy  of  Bengal, 
his  character,  iv.  231;  the  monster 
of  the  *"  Black  Hole,'*  232 ;  his 
flight  and  death,  246-251 ;  investi- 
l^tiou  hy  the  House  of  Commons 
into  the  circumstances  of  his  depo- 
sition, 28^290. 

Surinam,  the  Maroons  of,  vi  386- 
388. 

8  ^eden,  her  part  in  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, iv.  41;  her  relations  to  Ca- 
tholicism, 329. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  his  position  at  Sir 
William  Temple*Sj  iv.  101;  in- 
stance of  his  imitation  of  Addison, 
V.  332 ;  his  relations  with  Addison, 
309;  joins  the  Tories.  400;  his 
verses  upon  Bo^le,  vi.  118, 119. 

Swiss  and  Spanish  soldiefs  in  the 
time  of  Machiavelli,  character  of, 
i.307. 

Sydney.  Algernon,  t  525 ;  his  re- 
proach on  the  scaffold  to  the  sher- 
iffs, iii.  327. 

Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  iii.  36. 

Syllogistic  process,  analysis  of,  by 
Aristotle,  iii.  473. 

T. 

Tacitus,  characteristics  of,  as  a  writer 
of  history,  i.  406-408;  compared 
with  Thucvdides,  407,  409;  un- 
rivalled in  his  delineations  of  char- 
acter, 407 ;  as  amon^  ancient  histo- 
rians in  his  dramatic  power,  408; 
contrasted,  in  this  respect,  with 
Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Plu- 
tarch, 408,  409. 

Tale,  a  Roman,  Fragments  of,  i.  1- 
19. 

Talleyrand,  i.  515;  his  fine  perception 
of  character,  iv.  12 ;  picture  or  him 
at  Holland  House,  425. 

Tallien,  v.  497,  499. 

Tasso,  ii.  353,  354 ;  specimen  fh>m 
Hoole*s  translation,  v.  334. 

Taste,  Dryden's,  i.  366,  368. 

Tatler  (t£ie),  its  origination,  v.  873 ; 
its  popularity,  380;  chan^  in  its 
character,  384;  its  discontmuance, 
385. 

Taxation,  principles  of,  ii.  154, 155. 

Teignmoutb,  Lord,  his  high  charac- 


ter and  regpard  for  Hastmua,  v. 
103. 

Teleinachus,  the  nature  of  and  sfjind- 
ard  of  morality  in,  iv.  359,  il..  60^ 
62. 

Telephns,  the  hero  of  one  of  £ift>ip> 
ides*  lost  plays,  i.  45,  note. 

Tempest,  the  great,  of  1703.  v.  359. 

Temple,  Lord,  First  Lord  or  the  Ad- 
miralty in  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's admmistration,  iii.  235;  his 
parallel  between  Byng's  behavior 
at  Minorca  and  the  king's  behav- 
ior at  Oudenarde,  238;  his  resig- 
nation c€  oflice,  vi.  30;  supposed 
to  have  encoura^d  the  assailants 
of  Bute's  administration,  42  ;  dis- 
suades Pitt  from  supplanting  Gren- 
ville,  69 ;  prevents  Pitt's  acceptance 
of  George  III.'s  offer  of  the  admm- 
istration,  72 ;  his  opposition  to 
Rockingham's  ministry  on  the 
question  of  the  Stamp  Act,  79; 

3uarrel  between  him  and  Pitt,  89, 
0;  prevents  the  passage  of  Fox's 
IndU  Bill,  vi.  246, 247. 
Temple,  Sir  William,  review  of  Cour- 
tenay's  Memoirs  of,  iv.  1-115;  his 
character  as  a  statesman,  3-7, 12, 
13 ;  his  family,  13, 14 ;  his  eariy  lif^ 
15;  his  courtship  of  Dorothy  Os- 
borne, 16, 17;  historical  interest  of 
his  love4etters,  18,  19.  22,  23;  his 
marriage,  84;  his  residence  in  Ire- 
land, 25;  his  feelingrs  towards  Ire- 
land, 27,  28;  attaches  himself  to 
Arlington,  29,  30;  his  embassy  to 
Munster,  33;  appointed  resident  at 
the  court  of  Brussels,  33 ;  danger  of 
his  position,  35 ;  his  interview  with 
De  W  itt,  36 ;  his  negotiation  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  39-41;  his  fame  at 
home  and  abroad,  45;  his  recall, 
and  farewell  of  De  Witt,  47;  his 
cold  reception  and  dismissal,  48, 49 ; 
style  ana  character  of  his  compo- 
sitions, 49, 50;  charged  to  conclude 
a  separate  peace  with  the  Dutch, 
56  ;  offered  the  Secretaiyship  of 
State,  58  ;  his  audiences  of^  the 
king,  59, 60;  his  share  in  brining 
about  the  marriage  of  the  Pnnce 
of  Orange  with  the  Lady  Mary,  60 ; 
required  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Nime- 

fuen.  60;  recalled  to  England,  61; 
is  plan  of  a  new  privy  council,  64, 
76-79;  his  alienation  from  his  col- 
leagues, 95, 96 ;  his  conduct  on  the 
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Sxelusion  Questioii,  97 ;  leaves 
public  Wfey  aud  retires  to  the  ooun- 
iiy,  98;  his  literary  pursuits,  99, 
103;  his  amanuensis,  Swifh  101; 
his  Essay  on  Ancient  and  Modem 
learning,  105,  108;  his  praise  of 
the  Letters  of  Phalaris,  107,  vi.  116 ; 
his  death  and  character,  iv.  1 13-115. 

Terentianus,  i.  142. 

Terror,  rei^n  of.  Set  Reign  of  Terror. 

Te-W,  Marshal,  In.  117. 

Test  .\ct  (the),  vi.  270. 

Toackeray,  Kev.  Francis,  review  of 
his  Life  of  the  Kt.  Hon.  William 
Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  etc,  iii. 
194-250;  his  style  and  matter,  194, 
195,  216;  his  omission  to  notice 
Chatham's  conduct  towards  Wal- 
pole,  218. 

Thales,  iv.  302. 

Theatines,  iv.  318. 

Theology,  characteristics  of  the  sci- 
ence oV,  iv.  302-306. 

Thcramenes,  his  fine  perception  of 
character,  iv.  12. 

Thrale,  Mrs.,  ii.  389;  her  friendship 
with  Johnson,  vi.  206,  207  ;  her 
marriaf^e  with  Piozzi,  216,  217  ; 
her  position  and  character,  v.  270; 

-  her  repird  for  Miss  Bumey,  270. 

Thucydides,  his  hbtory  transcribed 
bv  Demosthenes  six  timol,  i.  147 ; 
cnaracter  of  the  speeches  introduc- 
ed into  his  narrative,  152, 388, 389 ; 
the  great  difficulty  <^  understand- 
ing them  arises  from  their  oom- 
pression,  153 ;  and  is  acknowledged 
by  Cicero,  153;  lies  not  in  the  lan- 
guage but  in  the  reasoning,  153; 
their  resemblance  to  each  other, 
153;  their  value,  153;  his  pictu- 
resque style  compared  to  Van- 
dyke's, 386;  description  of  it,  388; 
has  surpassed  all  rivals  in  the  art 
of  historical  narration,  ^  ;  his 
deficiencies,  390;  his  mental  char- 
acteristics, 391-393 ;  compared 
with  Herodotus,  385;  with  Taci- 
tus. 407,  409. 

Thurlow,  Lord,  sides  against  Clive, 
iv.  292 ;  favors  Hastings,  v.  107, 
117,  121, 130 ;  his  weight  in  the 
government,  v.  107,  vu  235  ;  be- 
comes unpopular  with  his  col- 
lea^es,  237  ;  dismissed,  241  ; 
again  made  Chancellor,  247. 

Tiberius,  i.  407, 408. 

Tickeli,  Thomas,  Addison's  chief  fa- 


vorite, V.  371;  his  translation  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  40:»- 
408;  character  of  his  intercoorK 
with  Addison,  407;  appointed  hy 
Addison  Undersecretaiy  of  State, 
415;  Addison  intrusts  tiiis  works  to 
him,  418;  his  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Addison,  421 ;  his  beautiful  lines 
upon  Holland  House,  iv.  423. 

Tindal,  his  character  of  the  Eari  of 
Chatham's  maiden  speech,  iii.  210 

Tmville,  Fouquier,  v.  482,  489,  501 

Toledo,  admission  of  the  Au*4riai; 
troops  into  (in  1705),  iii.  119. 

Toleration,  religious,  the  safest  poli 
cy  for  governments,  i.  455;  con- 
duct of  James  II.  as  a  professsed 
supporter  of  it,  iii.  301-308. 

Tories,  their  popularity  and  ascend- 
ancy in  1710,  iii.  1^;  description 
of  them  during  the  sixtv  years  fol- 
lowing the  Kevolution,' 141 ;  of 
Walpole's  time,  iii.  206 ;  mistaken 
reliance  by  James  II.  upon  them, 
316;  their  principles  and  conduct 
after  the  Kevolution,  332;  con- 
tempt into  which  thev  had  fkllea 
(1754),  iv.226;  Clive'unseated  by 
their  vote,  227;  their  jov  on  th'e 
accession  of  Anne,  v.  353!;  analo. 
gy  between  their  divisions  in  1704 
aud  in  1826,  353;  their  attempt  to 
rally  in  1707,  362;  called  to  office 
by  Queen  Anne  in  1710, 382;  their 
conduct  on  occasion  of  tba  tin4 
representation  of  Addison's  Cato, 
891,392;  their  expulsion  of  Steele, 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  396, 
possessed  none  of  the  public  pa- 
tronage in  the  reign  of  George  I., 
vi.  4;  their  hatred  of  the  House  nf 
Hanover,  2-4,  15;  pauaty  of  tal- 
ent amon^  them,  5;  theur  ioy  »n 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  17; 
their  political  creed  on  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I.,  90,  21 ;  in  the 
asoendent  for  the  first  time  since 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over, 36;  »«e  Whigs. 

Tories  and  Whigs  after  the  Bevolu* 
tion,  i.  530. 

Tortola,  island  of,  vi.  362;  its  negro 
apprentices,  374-376;  its  legisla- 
ture, 377 ;  its  svstcm  of  labor,  379- 
383. 

Torture,  the  application  of,  by  Bacon 
in  Peacluinr«*  case,  iii.  389-394:  its 
u»e  forbidden  by   Elizabeth,  393: 
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Mr.  Jardine*8  work  on  the  uae  of 
it,  394,  note, 

Torv,  a  modem,  iti.  132;  his  points 
of  resemblance  and  of  difference  to 
a  Whiff  of  Queen  Anne*8  time, 
132,  133. 

Toulouse,  Count  of,  compelled  hy 
Peterborou^  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Barcelona,  lii.  1 17. 

Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  vi.  366,  390- 
392. 

Townshend,  Lord,  his  quarrel  with 
Walpole  and  retirement  from  pub- 
lic lite,  iii.  203.    . 

lownshend,  Charles,  vi.  13;  his  ex- 
clamation  during  the  Earl  of 
Bute's  maiden  speech,  33;  his 
opinion  of  the  Kockingham  ad- 
ministration, 74;  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  Pitt's  second 
administration,  91;  Pittas  over- 
bearing manners  towards  him,  95, 
96;  his  insubordination,  97  ;  his 
death.  100. 

Town  Talk,  Steele*^  v.  402. 

Tragedy,  how  much  it  has  lost  from 
a  mlse  notion  of  what  is  due  to  its 
dignity,  iv.  20. 

Tra^iesj  Dryden's.  i.  360,  361. 

Trainbands  of  the  City  (the),  ii.  479, 
460;  their  public  spirit,  iii.  IB. 

Transubstantiation,  a  doctrine  of 
faith,  iv.  305. 

Travel,  its  uses,!!.  420;  Johnson*! 
contempt  for  it,  420;  foreign,  com- 
pared in  its  effects  to  the  reading 
ofhi8tor>',  i.426,427. 

»*  Traveller"  (the),  Goldsmith^  vi. 
160. 

Treadmill,  the  studv  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy compared  to  labor  in  the, 

Treason,  high,  did  the  articles 
agamst  Strafford  amount  to?  I. 
462;  law  pasned  at  the  Revolu- 
tion respecting  trials  for.  iiL  328. 

Trent,  general  reception  or  the  de- 
cisions of  the  council  of,  iv.  329. 

Trial  of  the  legality  of  Charies  I.'s 
writ  for  ship-money,  ii.  457;  of 
Strafford,  468;  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, V.  126. 

rribunals,  the  large  jurisdiction  ex- 
ercised by  those  of  Papal  Rome, 
iv.  314. 

Tribunal,  Revolutionary,  (the),  v. 
496,  501. 

Triennial  Bill,  consultation  of  Wil- 


liam III.  with  Sir  William  Temple 
upon  it,  iv.  103. 

Triple  Alliance,  circumstances  u-hii-li 
led  to  it,  iv.  34-38;  its  speedy  con- 
clusion and  importance,  41-45 ;  Dr. 
Lingard's  remarks  on  it,  42, 43 ;  its 
abandonment  by  the  English  jgov- 
emment,  49;  reverence  fur  it  in 
Parliament,  56. 

Truth  the  object  of  philosophy,  his- 
tory, fiction,  and  poetiy,  but  not  of 
orator  V.  i.  150. 

Tudore  (the),  tU^ir  government  pop- 
ular though  despotic^  iii.  16;  de- 
pendent on  the  public  A&vor,  20, 
21;  narallel  between  the  Tudors 
and  tne  Cnsars  not  applicable,  21 ; 
corruption  not  necessary  to  them, 
168. 

Turgot.  M.  iii.  67,  veneration  with 
whicn  France  cherishes  his  mem- 
ory, iv.  298,  vi.  427. 

Turkey-carpet  style  of  poetry,  i.  199. 

Turner,  Colonel,  the  Cavalier,  anec- 
dote of  him,  L  501. 

Tuscan  poetry,  Addison's  opinion  of, 

U. 

Union  of  England  with  Scotland,  its 
happy  results,  iv.  160;  of  Eng- 
lana  with  Ireland,  its  unsatisfac- 
tory results,  160;  illustration  in 
the  Persian  &ble  of  King  Zohak, 
161. 

United  Provinces,  Temple's  account 
of,  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind,  iv. 
50. 

United  States,  happiness  In,  its  caus- 
es, ii.  39,  40;  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation of,  238,  239,  245,  249;  theif 
prejudices  against  negroes,  vi.  368, 

Un'ities  (the),  in  poetry,  ii.  341. 

Unity,  hopelessness  of  having,  iv. 
161. 

University,  the  London,  cssav  upon, 
vi.  331-360;  objections  to,  331; 
their  unreasonableness,  33^;  the 
necessity  of  the  institution,  333 
334;  religious  objections,  334, 335 
337;  its  great  advantages,  335; 
its  locality,  336;  objections  on  that 
ground,  338,  389;  refutation  of 
them,  339.340;  iU  freedom  from 
the  radical  defects  of  the  old  uni- 
versities, 359;  it:i  future,  3(>U.' 
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Dniversities,  their  principle  of  not 
withholding  from  the  student 
works  containing  impurity,  iv. 
851 1  352;  change  m  the  relations 
to  govemraeot  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  Bute's  time,  vi.  37; 
their  jealousy  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, 331,  348;  religious  differ- 
ences'in,  338 ;  their  moral  condi- 
tion^ 339,  340;  their  glorious  asso- 
ciations, 341;  radical  defects  of 
their  system,  342:  their  Wealth 
and  Privileges,  343,344;  charac- 
ter of  their  studies.  344;  objected 
to  by  Bacon  and  others,  345;  evils 
of  their  system  of  education,  354; 
their  prizes  and  rewards,  355;  idle- 
ness of  their  students,  355,  856; 
character  of  their  graduates,  357; 
their  fitness  for  real  life,  358,  859. 

Usage,  the  law  of  orthography,  L 
173. 

Uses,  statute  of,  ii.  87. 

Usurper  (a),  to  obtain  the  affection 
of  his  subjects  must  deserve  it,  vi. 
14, 15. 

Utilitarians,  ii.  5-8,  50,  52,  55,  67, 
78,  79;  their  theory  of  govern- 
ment criticised,  92-131;  their 
mental  characteristics,  9i2;  the 
faults  of  their  philosophy,  93, 128- 
180;  its  inutility,  79-87,  90;  their 
impracticability,  100;  the  inaccu- 
racies of  their  reasoning,  119,  120; 
their  iummum  bonuntj  123;  their 
disingeuuousness,  130, 131. 

Utility,  the  key  of  the  Baconian  doc- 
trine, iii.  436. 

Utrecht,  the  treaty  of.  exas|»eration 
of  parties  on  account  of  it,  iii.  135, 
136 ;  dangers  that  were  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  it,  137;  state  of 
Europe  at  the  time,  136;  defence 
of  it,  139,141. 

V. 

Vandyke,  his  portrait  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  ii.  454. 

Vaiisittart,  Mr.,  Governor  of  Bengal, 
his  position,  v.  9;  his  Mr  inten- 
tions, feebleness,  and  inefficiency, 
9. 

Varelst*s  portrait  of  James  II.,  ii. 
251. 

Vattel,  vi.  27. 

Vega,  Garcilasso  de  la,  a  soldier  as 
well  as  a  p<xt.  iii.  81. 


Yendome,  Dnke  of,  takes  the  com- 
mand of  the  BouriK>n  forces  is 
S|min  (1710),  iii  127. 

Venice,  republic  of,  next  in  antiquity 
to  the  Hue  of  the  Supreme  Pontifn, 
iv.  300. 

Venus,  the  Roman  term  for  the  high- 
est tnrow  on  the  dice,  i.  18,  note. 

Vergniand.  v.  452,  457,  473,  474. 

Verona,  protest  of  Lord  Holland 
against  the  course  pursued  by 
England  at  the  Congress  of,  iv. 
413. 

Verres,  extensive- bribery  at  the  trial 
of;  iii.  421. 

Verse,  occasional,  1. 850;  blank,  860; 
reasoning  in,  866. 

Versification,  modem,  in  a  dead  lan- 
guage, T.  212. 

Veto,  by  Pariiament,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  ministersL  i*  ^^ «  hy  the 
Crown  on  acts  of  Pariiament,  488. 

"  Violet  Crown,  city  of^**  a  &vorite 
epithet  of  Athens,  i.  36,  note. 

*'  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  (the),  vi.  1», 
161. 

Vigo,  capture  of  the  Spanish  galleoM 
at.  in  1702,  iii.  108. 

"Village,  Deserted"  (the),  GoM- 
smith's,  vi.  162, 163. 

Villani,  John,  his  account  of  the 
state  of  Florence  in  the  14tli  cen- 
tury, i.  276. 

VilU-Viciosa,  battle  of,  1710,  iii.  128. 

Villiers,  Sir  Edward,  iii.  412. 

Virgil  not  so  "correct"  a  poet  as 
Homer,  ii.  337;  skill  with  which 
Addison  imitated  him,  v.  331 ; 
Dante's  admiration  o£  i.  329. 

Vision  of  Judgment,  Southev*s,  ii. 
145. 

oltaire,  the  connecting  link  of  th  ^ 
literary  schools  of  Lewis  XIV.  aaJ 
Lewis  XVI.,  ii.  355;  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  opinion  of  him.  iii.  155:  his 
partialitv  to  England,  i.  412,  iv. 
294;  meditated  a  histoiy  of  the 
conquest  of  Bengal,  294;  'his  char- 
acter, and  that  of  his  compeers*, 
294;  his  intcr\-iew  with  Congrevc, 
iv.  407;  his  genius  venerated  bv 
Frederic  the  Great,  v.  160;  his 
whimsical  conferences  with  Fred- 
eric, 176,  seq. ;  compared  with  Ad- 
dison as  a  master  of  the  art  of 
ridicule,  376,  377;  his  treatment 
by  the  French  Academy,  L  23; 
fiiiled  to  obtain  the  poetical  priz». 
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94:  was  the  product  of  his  age, 
333. 
Voters,  qualifications  of.  ii.  82-36. 

W. 

Wages,  effects  of  attempts  by  gov- 
emment  to  limit  the  amount  of,  iv. 
302;  their  reUtions  to  labor,  vi. 
38:)>3S5,  400. 

Waldegrave,  Lord,  made  first  Lord 
of  the  Treasuiy  by  George  IL,  iii. 
242;  his  attempt'  to  form  an  ad- 
ministration, 243. 

Wales,  Frederic,  Prince  of,  joined 
the  opposition  to  Walpole,  iii.  208. 
his  marriage,  209;  makes  Pitt  his 
groom  of  the  betlchamber,  216; 
his  death,  222,  223;  heailed  the 
opposition,  vi.  7;  his  sneer  at  the 
Kari  of  Bute,  20. 

Wales,  Princess  Dowager  of,  mother 
of  George  III.,  vi.  18;  popular 
ribaldrv  against  her,  42. 

Wales,  tJie  Prince  of,  generally  in 
opposition  to  the  minister,  iii.  208. 

Walker,  Obadiah,  vi.  112, 113. 

Wall,  Mr.,  Governor  of'Goree,  vi. 
318. 

Waller,  Edmund,  his  conduct  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  iii.  303;  sim- 
ilarity of  his  character  to  Lord 
Bacon's,  385,  386. 

Walme«Iev,  Gilbert,  vi.  177. 

Wal|K»le,  l.ord.  ii.  400, 404. 

Walpole,  Sir  Horace,  review  of  Lord 
Dover's  edition  of  his  Letters  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  iii.  143;  eccen- 
tricity of  his  character,  144,  145; 
his  politics,  146, 148;  his  affectation 
of  philosophy,  149;  his  unwilling- 
ness to  be  considered  a  man  of  let- 
ters, 149 ;  his  love  of  the  French 
hmffuage,  152;  character  of  his 
works,  156,  158;  his  sketch  of 
Lord  Carteret,  187. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  hU  retaliation 
on  the  Tories  for  their  treatment  of 
hm,  iii.  136;  the  ** glory  of  the 
Whigs,"  165;  his  character,  166, 
$eq. ;  the  charges  against  him  of 
corrupting  the  Parliament,  171; 
his  dominant  passion,  171, 173;  his 
conduct  in  regard  to  the  Spanish 
war,  173;  his  last  struggle,  178; 
outcry  fbr  his  impeachment,  179 ; 
formidable  character  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  him,  175,  iii.  206;  his  con- 


duct in  reference  to  the  South  Sea 
bubble,  iii.  200;  his  conduct  tow- 
ards his  colleagues,  202-205;  found 
it  necossar)'  to  resign,  217;  bill  of 
indemnitv  for  witnesses  brought 

rinst  nim,  218;  his  maxim  in 
tion  questions  in  the  Hou!^  of 
Commons,  473;  his  many  titles 
to  respect,  iv.  416.  417. 

Walpolean  battle,  the  great,  ill.  165, 
IV.  426. 

Walslngham,  the  Earl  of  (16th  cen* 
tury),  iii.  36. 

Wanderer,  Madame  D*Arblay*s,  v. 
311. 

War,  the  Art  of,  by  Machiavelli,  i. 
306. 

War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain,  Lord 
Mahon's,  review  of,  iii.  75-1 12 ;  ue 
Spain. 

War,  in  what  spirit  it  should  be 
waged,  i.  187,  188;  languid,  con- 
demned, 495;  Homer's  description 
of,  V.  856,  857;  descriptions  of  by 
Silius  Italicus,  357 ;  a^inst  Spain, 
counselled  bv  Pitt  and  opposed 
by  Bute,  vi.  29, 30;  found  by  Bute 
to  be  inevitable,  32;  its  conclu- 
sion, 37;  debate  on  the  treaty  of 
peace,  49. 

War,  civil.    See  Civil  War. 

Ward,  John  WillUm,  Lord  Dudley 
vi.  288. 

Warburton,  Bishop,  his  views  on  the 
ends  of  government,  iv.  122;  h\i 
social  contract  a  fiction,  182;  bis 
opinion  as  to  the  religion  to  be 
tau^t  by  government,  188. 

Warning^  not  the  only  end  of  punisli- 
ment,  i.  464. 

Warwick,  Countess  Dowager  cf^  iv. 
411,  412;  lier  nurriage  with  Ad- 
dison, 412. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  makes  mischief 
between  Addison  and  Pope,  iv. 
469;  his  dislike  of  the  marriage 
between  Addison  and  his  mother, 
411 ;  his  character,  412. 

Watson,  Bishop,  i.  425. 

Way  of  the  Worid,  by  Congteve,  its 
m'erits,  iv.  403. 

Wealth,  tangible  and  intangible,  ii. 
150,  152;  national  arid  private. 
153,  180;  its  increase  among  all 
classes  in  England,  180.  187;  its 
diffusion  in  Russia  ana  Poland 
as  compared  with  England,  18*2; 
its  accumulation  and  diflTuitiou  in 
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England  and  in  Continental  states, 
182. 

Wedderburne,  Alexander,  his  able 
defence  of  Lord  Clive,  iv.  292; 
hifl  ui^ncv  with  Clive  to  furnish 
Voltaire  with  the  materials  for  his 
meditated  histor)'  of  the  conquest 
of  Bengal,  294. 

Weekly  Intelligencer  (the),  extract 
fh)m,  on  Hampden*s  death,  ii.  495. 

Weldon,  Sir  A.,  his  story  of  the 
meanness  of  Bacon,  iii.  407. 

Wellesley,  Marquis,  his  eminence  as 
a  statesman,  iv.  65;  his  opinion 
as  to  the  expediency  of  redudng 
the  numbers  of  the  rrivy  CouBcil, 
65;  Pitt')  friendship  for  him,  vi. 
295. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  v.  96,  357;  vi. 
408,  409,  420;  Pitt's  estimate  of 
him.  vi.  296. 

**  Wclliiigtonind  **  (the),  an  imagi- 
nary epic  poem,  i.  158-171. 

Wendover,  its  recovery  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  ii.  44J. 

Wentworth.    Set  Strafford,  Earl  of. 

Wesley,  John,  Southey's  life  of,  fi. 
137 ;  his  dislike  to  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  iv.  176. 

West  Indies  (the)^  slavery  m,  vi. 
303-330;  its  origin  and  legal  con- 
dition there,  303-310;  state  of  re- 
ligion in,  311-313;  state  of  man- 
ners, 314,  316;  public  opinion  in, 
315,  817,  318,  319;  despotic  char- 
acter of  the  inhabitants,  320-322; 
commerce  of,  323-325;  character 
of  the  proprietors,  326-829;  sla- 
very in,  approaching  its  end,  828, 
329;  their  system  of  cultivation, 
378-381,403. 

Westminster  Hall,  v.  42;  the  scene 
of  the  trial  of  Hastings,  124. 

Westphalia,  the  treaty  of,  iv.  314, 
3:W. 

Wharton,  Earl  of,  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  v.  371 ;  appoints  Addison 
chief  secretary^  371. 

Wheler,  Mr^  his  appointment  as 
Govejmor-Ueneral  or  India,  v.  54; 
bis  conduct  in  the  council,  57, 62, 
74. 

Whigs  (the),  their  unpopnlarity  and 
loss  of  power  in  1710,  iii.  130 ;  their 
position  in  Walpole's  time,  206, 
207;  their  violence  in  1679,  299; 
the  king's  revenge  on  them,  801; 
revival  of  their  strength,  304 ;  their 


conduct  at  the  Revoluti«Hi,  .It9, 
820;  after  that  event,  330;  dnc- 
trines  and  literature  they  pat  run- 
ized  during  the  seventy  yearn  they 
were  in  power,  332;  Mr.  Courte- 
nay's  remark  on  those  of  the  17th 
century,  272;  attachment  of  lit- 
erary men  to  them  after  the  Revo- 
lution, v.  3.37 ;  their  &1I  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Anne,  351,  361 :  in  the 
ascendant  in  1705, 361. 362;  Queen 
Anne's  dislike  of  them.  381 ;  their 
dismissal  by  her,  381;  their  suc- 
cess in  the  administration  of  the 
government,  381 ;  dissensions  nnd 
reeonstmction  of  the  Whig  gov- 
ernment in  1717,  436;  enjoyed  ^I 
the  public  patronage  in  the  reign 
of  George  I.,  vi,  4,  5;  acknowl- 
ed(^  the  linke  of  Newcastle  as 
their  leader,  8;  their  power  and 
influence  at  the  close  of  the  reiga 
of  George  II.,  10;  their  support  of 
the  Brunswick  dynasty,  15;  divi- 
sion of  them  into  two  classes,  old 
and  ^oung,  72;  superior  chano- 
ter  of  the  young  Whig  school,  78; 
see  Tories. 

Whig  and  Tory,  inversion  of  the 
meanuig  of.  iii.  131. 

Whigs  and  Tories  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, i.  530;  their  relative  condition 
in  1710,  iii.  130;  their  essential 
characteristics,  vi.  2;  their  trans- 
fomiatbn  in  the  reign  of  George 
I.,  3;  analogy  presented  by  France, 
4  ;  subsidence  of  party  spirit  be- 
tween them,  5 ;  re^val  under 
Bute's  administration  of  the  ani- 
mosity betvreen  them,  38. 

Whitgift,  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambrid^^  his  character,  iii.  353; 
his  Calvinistic  doctrines,  iv.  175- 
177;  his  seal  and  activitv  against 
the  Puritans,  330. 

Wicklitfe,  John,  juncture  at  which  he 
rose,  iv.  312;  his  influence  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Bohemia,  313. 

Wieland,  v.  341. 

Wflberforce,  William,  travek  upon 
the  Continent  with  Pitt,  vi.  242; 
opposes  Fox's  India  bill,  245,  246; 
reelected  to  Pariiament,  249;  his 
efforts  to  suppress  the  slave-trade, 
209;  his  intimate  ftiendship  with 
Pitt,  287,  297:  his  description  of 
Pitt's  speech  against  Hastings,  v 
120. 
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W^ilkes,  John,  condact  of  the  gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  his  elec- 
tion I'or  Middlesex,  i.  535  ;  his 
comparison  of  the  mother  of 
George  III.  to  the  mother  of  Ed- 
ward IIL,  vi.  42;  his  persecution 
by  the  Greiiville  admniistration, 
56  ;  description  of  him,  56  ;  his 
North  Briton,  56;  his  committal 
to  the  Tower,  56, 57 :  his  discharge, 
57;  his  Essay  on  Woman  laid  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords,  59 ;  Aghts 
a  duel  with  one  of  Lord  Bute's  de- 
pendents, 60;  flies  to  France,  60; 
nis  works  ordered  to  be  burnt  bv 
the  hangman,  and  himself  expell- 
ed the  House  of  Commons,  and 
outlawed,  60;  obtains  damages  in 
an  action  for  the  seizure  of  his  pa- 
pers, 61 ;  returns  from  exile  and  is 
elected  for  Middlesex,  100;  com- 
pared to  Mirabeau,  iii.  72. 

Wiikie,  David,  recollection  of  him  at 
Holland  House,  iv.  425;  failed  in 
portrait-painting,  v.  .'{19. 

William  III.,  low  state  of  national 
prosperity  and  national  character 
in  his  reign,  i.  529;  his  feeling  in 
reference  to  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion, iii.  102;  unpopularity  of  his 
person  and  measures,  101;  suffered 
under  a  complication  of  diseases. 
101;  his  death,  102;  limitation  ot 
his  prerogatives,  103 ;  compact 
with  the  Convention,  iii.  320;  his 
habit  of  consulting  Temple,  i/. 
103  ;  coalition  which  he  formed 
against  Lewis  XIV.  secretly  &- 
vored  by  Rome,  339;  his  vices  not 
obtrud^  on  the  public  eye,  392; 
his  assassination  planned,  394 ; 
Addison's  Lines  to  him,  v.  333; 
reference  to  him,  vi.  67. 

Williams,  Dean  of  Westminster,  his 
services  to  Buckingham,  and  coun- 
sel to  him  and  the  king,  iii.  411, 
416. 

Williams,  John,  his  character^  v. 
139,  270;  employed  by  Hastings 
to  write  in  his  defence,  139. 

Williams,  Sir  William,  his  character 
as  a  lawyer,  iii.  378  ;  his  view  of 
the  duty  of  counsel  in  conducting 
prosecutions,  378. 

Wimbledon  Church,  Lord  Burleigh 
attended  mass  at,  iii.  6. 

Windham,  Mr.,  his  opinion  of  Sher- 
idan's speech  against  Hastings,  v. 


122 ;  his  ailment  for  retaining 
Francis  in  the  impeachment 
against  Hasting,  123 ;  his  appear- 
ance at  the  trial,  128;  Iiia  uuher- 
ence  to  Burke,  136. 

Wine,  excess  in,  not  a  sign  of  Ill- 
breeding  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  v.  367. 

"  WiMlom  of  our  ancestors,"  proper 
value  of  the  plea  of,  iii.  272. 

Wit,  Addison's  compared  with  that 
of  Cowley  and  Butler,  v.  375. 

Witt,  John  de,  power  with  which  he 
governed  Holland,  iv.  32;  his  in- 
terview with  Temple,  36;  his  man* 
ners,  36,  37;  his  confidence  in 
Temple  and  deception  by  Charles* 
court,  47 ;  his  violent  death,  51. 

Wolcot,  V.  270,  vi.  258. 

Wolfe,  General.  Pitt's  pane^nric 
upon,  iii.  213;  nis  conquest  of  Que- 
bec and  death,  244;  monument 
voted  to  him,  244. 

Woman,  source  of  the  charm  of  her 
beauty,  i.  74;  her  different  treat- 
ment c-mong  the  Greeks  and  the 
Koiiians,  83,  85;  in  the  middlu 
Bg^  85;  and  among  civilized  na- 
tions generally,  ii.  33--35. 

WfMncT  IS  agricultural  laborers,  vi. 
894,395. 

Women  (the)  of  Dryden^s  come- 
dies, I.  356;  of  his  tragedies,  357, 
358. 

Woodfall,  Mr.,  his  dealings  with  Ju- 
nius, V.  38. 

Wordsworth,  relative  "correctness** 
of  his  poetry,  ii.  338;  Byron's  dis- 
taste for,  352 ;  characteristics  of  his 
IMems,  356,  362;  his  egotism,  i. 

Works^  public,  employment  of  the 
public  wealth  in,  ii.  155;  public 
and  private,  comparative  vaiuo  of, 
155. 

Writing,  grand  canon  of,  iii.  76. 

Wycherley,  William,  his  literary 
merits  and  faults,  iv.  368;  his 
birth,  family,  and  education,  369, 
370;  age  at  which  he  wrote  his 
plays,  370,  371;  his  favor  with  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  372,  373. 
his  marriage.  376 ;  his  embarrass 
ments,  377 ;  nis  acquaintance  with 
Pope,  381-383;  his  cliaracter  as  a 
writer,  384,  387 ;  his  severe  hand- 
ling bv  Collier.  .^9;  analogy  be 
tween  Kim  and  CouL^n^ve,  410. 
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his  report  of  the  reason* 
ocntes  in  confatation  of 
no8,  ir.  903;  his  political 
,  i.  140;  his  presentation 
irxtan  character,  185;  his 
I  his  mental  characteris- 
1.  304;  contrasted  with 
IS,   a04 ;    with    Tacttus, 


cited  br  his  sodden  retuni  ftrvc 
Hollandf  04;  detestation  of  hnn, 
04;  revival  of  the  qoestioo  of  his 
exclusion,  06. 

York  House,  the  London  residence 
of  Bacon  and  his  fiither,  iii.  406, 
432. 

Tonge,  Snr  William,  iiL  S05. 

Young,  Dr.,  his  teetimonj  to  Addi- 
son^ ooUoqoial  powers,  v.  366. 


Zohak,  King,  PMsiaa  fabla  of,  h 
s  of,  ir.  63;  anxietjr  ex-       16L 


■WD  OP  TM»  Tl 
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